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EXTRACT 

FROM THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

OF THE EATE 

EEV. JOHN BAxAfPTON, 

CANON OF SALISBUEY. 


“ I give and bequeath my Lands and Estates to the 

‘Chancellor, Masters, and Scliolars of the University of Oxford 
“ for ever, to have and to hold all and singular the said Lands or 
“ Estates upon trust, and to the inttints and purposes hereinafter 
“ mentioned ; that is to say, I will and appoint that the Vice- 
“ Chancellor of tlie University of Oxford for the time being shall 
“ take and receive all the rents, issues, and profits thereof, and 
“(after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deductions made) 
“that he pay all the remainder to the endowment of eight 
“ Divinity Lecture Sermons, to he estahlished for ever in the 
“ said University, and to ho performed in the manner following : 

“ I direct and appoint, that, upon the first Tuesday in Easter 
“ Term, a Lecturer may bo yearly chosen by the Heads of Col- 
“ leges only, and by no others, in the room adjoining to the 
“ Printing-House, between the hours of ten in the morning and 
“two in the afternoon, to preach eight Divinity Lecture 
“ Sermons, the year following, at St Mary’s in Oxford, lietween 
“the commencement of the last month in Lent Term, and the 
“ end of tlie third week in Act Term, ^ 



vi Extract from the Rev. John Bampttki's Will. 

Also I direct and appoint, that the eight Divfnity Locture 
“Sermons shall be preached upon either of the following 
“ Subjects — to confirm and .pstabiish the Christian Faith, and 
“to confute all heretics and schismatics — upon the divine 
“autliority of the holy Scriptures— upon the authority of the 
“ writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the faith and practice 
“ of the primitive Giurch — upon the Divinity of our Lord and 
“ Saviour Jesus Christ — upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost — 
“ upon the Articles of the Giristian Faith, as compr jhended in 
“the Apostles’ and Niccnc Creed. 

“ Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity Lec- 
“ ture S(3rmon8 shall be always printed, within two months alter 
“they ar(5 preached ; and one copy shall be given to the Chan- 
“ ccllor of Iho University, and one copy to the Hiaid of every 
“ Colh‘ge, and one copy to the Mayor of the city of Oxford, and 
“ one copy to bo put into the Bodleian Library ; and the 
“ expense of printing them shall be paid out of the revenue of 
“ the Land or Estates given for cstablisliing the Divinity Lecture 
“ Sermons ; and the Treacher shall not be paid, nor be entitled 
“ to the i*evcnuo, b(‘fore they are printed. 

“ Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be qualified 
“ to preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless he hath taken 
“the degree of blaster of Arts at least, in one of the two Uni- 
“ versities of Oxford or Cambridge ; and that the same person 
“ shall never preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons twice.” 



PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Peiutaps an apology may be due to the University for tlie 
delay which has occurred in the appearance of this volume. If 
so, the writer would venture to plead that he undertook the 
duties of the Bampton Lecturer at a very short notice, and, it 
may be, without sufliciently considering what they involved. 
When, however, the accom])lishod Clergyman whom the Uni- 
versity had chosen to lecture in the year 1866 was obliged by 
a serious illness to seek a release from Ids engagement, the 
vacant post was oflbred to the present w’^riter with a kindncrss 
and generosity which, as he thought, obliged him, although 
entirely unprepared, to accept it and to meet its requirements 
as well as he could. 

Under such circumstances, the materials wdiich were made 
ready in some haste for use in the pulpit seemed to require 
a close revision before publication. In making this revision — 
wdiich has been somewhat seriously inteirupted hy other duties 
— the writer has not felt at liberty to introduce alterations 
except in the way of phrase and illustration. He lias, however, 
availed himself of the customary licence to print at length some 
considerable paragraphs, the sttnse of w’hich, in order to save 
time, was only summarily given when the lectures w'ere 
delivered. And he has subjoined the Greek text of the moie 
important passages of the New Testament to which he has had 
occasion to refer ; as experience seems to pf*ove that very many 
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readers do not verily quotations from Holy Scriptul’e for tiiem- 
selves, or at least that they content themselves with examining, 
the few which are generally thought to be of most importance. 
Whereas, the force of the argument for our Lord’s Divinity, as 
indeed is the case with other truths of the New Testament, is 
eminently cumulative. Such an argument is to be appreciated, 
not by studying the comparatively few texts which expressly 
assert the doctrine, but that large number of passages which 
indirectly, but most vividly, imply it. 

It is perhaps superfluous to observe that eight lectures can 
deal with little beyond the outskirts of a vast, or to speak more 
accurately, of an exhaustless subject. The present volume 
attempts only to notice, more or less directly, some of those 
assaults upon the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity which have 
been prominent or popular of late years, and which have, 
unhappily, had a certain weight among persons with whom the 
writer is acquainted. 

Wliatever disturbing influence the modern destmctive critic 
cism may have exerted upon the forai of the old argument for 
the Divinity of Christ, the main features of that argument 
remain substantially unchanged. The writer will have .deep 
iHMiBon for thankfulness, if any of those whose inclination or 
duty leads them to pursue the subject, should be guided by his 
references to the pages of those groat theologians whose names, 
whether in our own country or in the wider field of Catholic 
Cliristeudom, are for ever associated with the vindication of this 
most fundamental truth of the Faith. 

In passing the sheets of this work through the press, 
the writer has been more largely indebted than he can well 
say to the invigorating sympathy and varied learning of the 
llev. W. Bright, Fellow of University College ; while the Index 
is due to the friendly interest of another Fellow of that College, 
the Ilev. P. O. Medd. 

That in so wide and so mysterious a subject all errors have 
been avoided, is mpch more than the writer dares to hope. 
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But at least \e has not intentionally contravened the clear senfse 
ijf Holy Scripture, or any formal decision whether of the Undi- 
vided Church or of the Church of England. May He to the 
honour of Whose Person this volume is devoted, vouchsafe to 
pardon in it all that is not calculated to promote His truth and 
His glory ! And for the rest, * quisquis hmc legit, uhi pariter 
certus est, pergat mecum ; ubi pariter hmsitat, quaerat mecum ; 
uhi errorem suum cognoscit, redeat ad me ; ubi meum, revocet 
me. Ita ingrediamur simul chaiitatis viam, tendcntes ad Eum 
de Quo dictum est, Quserite Faciem Ejua semper".* 


Christ Church, 
Ascension Bay, 1867. 


S. Aug. de Trin. i. 5. 



PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The kindly welcome given to this volume, both at home' and 
in Arnorica, has led to a demand for another edition, which has 
taken the writer somew hut by surprise*. He has, how(!Vcr, availed 
him8<df of the oppoHuiiity to make what use he could of the wi- 
ticisms which have come, from whatever quarter, under his notice. 
Some textual en'ors have been corr(*cted. Some ill-considered 
or misunderstood expressions have been modified. References 
to authorities and sources of infonnation, which were accidentally 
omitted, have Ixjen supjdied. To a few of the notes there has 
boon added fresh matter, of an exjdanatoiy or justificatory cha- 
racter. Tlie index, too, lias been remodelled and enlarged. But 
the book roinaiiiSj it is needless to say, substantially unchanged. 
And if it is now offered to the public in a somewhat altei'ed 
guise, this has lieen done in order to meet the views of friends, 
who have urgi'd, not perhaps altogether without reason, that ‘ in 
the Church of England, books on Divinity are so largely adapted 
to the taste and means of the wealthier classes, as to imply that 
the most interesting of all subjects can possess no attractions for 
the intelligence and heart of persons who enjoy only a modei*ate 
income.* 

Of the topics discussed in tliis hook, there is one which has 
invited a larger share of attention than others, lioth from those 
who share and from those who reject the Faith of the Clmrch. 
It is tliat central argument for our Saviour s Deity, whicli is 
based on His jiersistbnt self-assertion, taken in conjunction with 
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the subliniity of His Human character. The supreme importance 

cf this consideration is indeed obvious. Certainly, in the order 
of historical treatment, the inferences which may be deduced 
from Prophecy, and from Christ’s supernatural design to found 
the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,^ naturally precede that which arises 
from His language about Himself. But, in the order of the 
formation of conviction, the latter argument must claim prece- 
dence. It is, in truth, more fundamental. It is the heai't of 
the entire object, from which a vital strength flows into the 
accessory although important topics grouped around it. Apart 
from Our Lord s personal claims, the language of i)rophecy would 
have been only a record of unfulfilled anticipations, and the lofty 
Ciuistology of the Apostles only a sample of tlieir misguided 
enthusiasms ; whereas the argument which nppf^als to Christ’s 
claims, taken in conjunction with His character, is independent 
of the collateral arguments which in truth it supports. If the 
argument from prophecy could be discredited, by assigning new 
dates to the prophetical books, and by theories of a cultured 
political foresight ; if the faith of the Apostles could be accounted 
for upon grounds which referred it to their individual peculiar- 
ities of thought and temper ; there would still remain the unique 
plnmomenon of the sublimcst of characters inseparably linked, in 
the Person of Jesus, to the most energetic proclamation of wflf. 

In this inmost shrine of Christian Truth, there are two courses 
open to the negative criticism. It may indeed endeavour to 
exjdain away Our Lord’s self-assertion in the interests, as it con- 
ceives, of His Human Character, The impossibility of really doing 
this has been insisted upon in these lectures. For Christ’s self- 
assertion is not merely embodied in statements which would be 
blasphemy in the mouth of a created being; it underlies and 
explains His entire attitude tow'ards His disciples, towards His 
countrymen, towards the human race, towards the religion of 
Israel. Kor is Christ’s self-assertion confined to the records of 
one Evangelist, or to a particular period in His ministry. The 
three first Evangelists bear witness to it, in different tenns, yet 
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not less significantly than does St. John ; and it belongs as- truly, 
though not perhaps so patently, to Our Lord's first great discourse 
as to His last. From first to last He asserts, He insists upon the 
acce[)tance of Himself. But when this is acknowledged, a man 
must either base such self-assertion on its one sufficient justifica- 
tion, by accepting the Church’s faith in the Deity of Christ ; or 
he must regard it as fatal to the moral beauty of Christ’s Human 
character. — Chrutus^ si non DeuSt non bonus. 

It is urged by persons whose opinions are entitled to great 
re8j>€ct that, however valid this argument may be, its religious 
expediency must be open to serious question. And undoubtedly 
such like arguments cannot at any time be put forward without 
involving those who do so in grave resjjonsibility. Of this the 
writer, as he trusts, has not been unmindful. He has not used a 
dangerous weapon gratuitously, nor, so far as he knows his own 
motives, with any purpose so miserable as that of producing a 
rhetorical elfect. 

What, then, are the religious circumstances which appear to 
warrant tlie employment of such an argument at present ? 

Speakitig roughly, men’s minds may be grouped into three 
classes with reference to tlie vital question which is discussed in 
these lectun*8. 

I. There are tliose who, by God’s mercy, have no doubt on 
the subject of Our Lord’s Godhead, To mere dialecticians tlieir 
case may a])peur to be one of sheer intellectual stagnation. But 
the fact is, tlnit they possess, or at least that they have altogether 
within their reach, a far higher measure of real ‘ life * than is 
even susjiected by their critics. They are not seeking truth ; 
they are enjoying it. They are not like Alpine climbers still 
making their way up the mountain side ; they have gained the 
summit, and i\n) g^izing on the panorama which is spread around 
and beneath them. It is even painful to them to think 6f ‘prov- 
ing’ a truth A\diich is now the very life of their souls. In their 
whole .spiritual activity, in their prayers, in their regular medita- 
tions, in their study of Holy Scripture, in their habitual thoughts 
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respecfting tae eternal Future, they take Christ’s Divinity for 
granted ; and it never occurs to them to question a reality from 
which they know themselves to be continually gaining new 
streams of light and warmth and power* 

To such as these, this book may or may not be of service. 
To some Christians, who are filled with joy and peace in be- 
lieving, a review of the grounds of any portion of their faith 
may be even distressing. To others such a process may be 
bracing an^ helpful. But in any case it should bo observed 
that the foot-notes contain passages from unl>elieving writers, 
which are necessary to show that the statements of the text 
are not aimed at imaginary phantoms, hut which also are not 
unlikely to shock and distress religious and believing minds very 
boriously. In fiuch a matter to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

2. There are others, and, it is to be feared, a larger class than 
is often supposed, wdio have made up their minds against the 
claims of Divine Revelation altogether. Tlicy may admit the 
(existence of a Supremo Being, in some shadowy sense, as an In- 
finite Mind, or as a resistless Force. They may deny that tlioro 
is any satisfactory reason for holding that any such Being exists 
at all. But whether they are Theists or Atheists, they res(Uit the 
idea of any interference from on high in this human world, and 
accordingly they denounce the supernatural, on hft'iuri grounds. 
Tlio trustworthiness of Scripture as an historical record is to 
their minds sufiiciently disproved by the undoubted fact, that its 
claim to credit is staked upon the possibility of certain extra- 
ordinary miracles. When that possibility is denied, J esus Christ 
must either be pronounced to be a charlatan, or a person of 
whose real words and actions no trustworthy account has been 
transmitted to us. 

Whichever conclusion be accepted by those who belong to 
the class in question, it is plain that this book cannot hope to 
assist riiem. For it treats as certain, facts of which they deny 
even the possibility. It must of necessity appear to them to 
be guilty of a continuous peiitio pnncipii; since they dispute its 
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fuadamental premises. If any such should ever tliance to ex- 
amine it, they would probably see in it ‘ only another illustration 
of the hopelessness of getting “orthodox” believers even to 
appreciate the nature and range of the difficulties which are 
felt by liberal thinkers.’ 

It may be replied that something should have been done 
towards meeting those particular ‘ difficulties.’ But, in point of 
fact, this would have been to choose another subject for the lec- 
tures of 1866. A few lectures, after all, can only de^l with some 
aspects of a great Doctrine ; and every treatise on a question 
of Divinity cannot be exj>ected to begin ah ovo, and to discuss the 
Existence and the Personality of God. Ilowever little may be 
assumed, there will always be persons eager to complain of the 
minimized ‘assumption’ as altogether unjustifiable ; because there 
are always persons who deny the most elementary Theistic truth. 
This being the case, the practical question to be determined is 
this: — Ilow much is it adviaible to take for granted in a given 
condition of faith and opinion, with a view to dealing with the 
doubts and difficulties of the largest number? The existence 
and personality of God, and the possibility and reality of the 
Christian Ilevelation, have been often discussed ; while the truth 
and evident iul force of miracles were defended in the year 1865 
by a Bamptoii Lecturer of distinguished ability. Under these 
circumstance's, the present wu-iter deliberately assumed a great 
deal which is denied in our day and country by many active 
minds, with a view to meeting the case, as it appeared to him, 
of a much larger number, wdio would not dispute liis premises, 
but who fail to see, or hesitate to acknowledge, the conclusion 
which they rt*ally warrant. 

3. For, in truth, the vast majority of our countrjanen still 
dirink with sincere dread from anything like an explicit rejec- 
tion of Christimiity, Yet no one who hears what goes on 
in daily conversation, and who is moderately conversant with 
the tone of some of the leading organs of public opinion, can 
doubt the existence of a wide-spread unsettlement of religious 
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belief.* Peope have a notion that the present is, in the hack- 
neyed phrase, ‘a transitional period,* and that they ought to 
l?e keeping pace with the general movement. Wliither indeed 
they are going, they probably cannot say, and have never very 
seriously asked themselves. Their most definite impression is 
that the age is turning its back on dogmas and crecKls, and is 
moving in a negative direction under tlie banner of ‘freedom.’ 
They are, indeed, sometimes told by their guides that they are 
Jmrrying fojjvard to a chaos in which all existing beliefs, even 
the fundamental axioms of morality, will be ultimately sub- 
merged. Sometimes, too, they are encouraged to look hopefully 
forward beyond the immediate foreground of conflict and confu- 
sion, to an intellectual and moral Elysium, which will be reached 
when Science has divested Keligion of all its superstitious incum- 
brances, and in which ‘ thought ’ and ‘ feeling,’ after their long 
misunderstanding, are to embrace under the supervision of a 
philosophy higher than any wliich has yet been elaborated. 
But these visions are seen only by a lew, and they are not 
easily popularized. The general tendency is to avoid specula- 
tions, whether hopeful or discouraging, about the future, yet to 
acquiesce in the theory so constantly suggested, that there 
is some sort of necessary opposition between dogma and good- 
ness, and to recognise the consequent duty of promoting good- 
ness by the depreciation and destruction of dogma. Thus, the 
movement, although negative in one sense, believes itself to be 
eminently positive in another. With regard to dogma, it is 
negative. But it sincerely affects a particular care for morality; » 
and in purifying and enforcing moral truth, it endeavours to 
make its positive character most distinctly apparent. 

It is easy to understand the bearing of such a habit of mind 
when placed face to lace with the Person of Our Lord. It tends 
to issue practically (although, in its earlier stages, not with 
any very intelligent consciousness) in Socinianism. It regards 
the great statements whereby Christ’s Godhead is taught or 
guarded in Sciipture and the Creeds, if not witli impatience 
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and contempt, at least with real allhough sifent atersion. 
Church formularies appear to it simply in the light of an 
incubus upon true religious thought and feeling ; for it is in- 
sensible to the preciousness of the truths which they guard. 
Hence as its aims and actions become more and more defined, 
it tends with increasing decision to become Humanitarian. Its 
dislike of the language of Nicaea hardens into an explicit denial 
of the truth which that language guards. Yet, if it exults in 
being unorthodox, and therefore is hostile to l^e Creed, it 
is ambitious to be pre-eminently moral, and therefore it lays 
especial emphasis upon the beauty and perfection of Christ’s 
Human character. It aspires to analyse, to study, to imitate 
that character in a degree wliich was, it thinks, impossible 
during those ages of dogma which it professes to have closed. 
It thus relieves its desire to be still loyal in some sense to Jesus 
Christ, although under new conditions : if it discards ancient 
formularies, it maintains that this rejection takes place only 
and really in the interest of moral truth. 

Now it is to such a general habit of mind that this book as a 
W'holo, and the argument from Our Lord’s self-assertion in par- 
ticular, ventures to address itself. Believing that the cause of 
dogma is none other than the cause of morality, — that the 
perfect moral character of Jesus Christ is really compatible 
only with the Nicene assertion of His absolute Divinity, — ^the 
writer has endeavoured to say so. He has not been at pains to 
disguise his earnest conviction, that the hopes and sympathies, 
which have been raised in many sincerely religious minds hy the 
so-called Liberal-religious movement of our day, are destined 
to a rude and bitter disappointment. However long the final 
decision between ‘ some faith ’ and * no faith * may be deferred, 
it must be made at last. Already advanced rationalistic thought 
agrees with Catholic l>elievers in maintaining that Christ is not 
altogether a good man, if He is not altogether Superhuman. 
And if this he so, surely it is prudent as well as honest to say 
so. They who do not wisli to break with Clirist Our Lord, 
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and to cast out His very Name as evil, in the years to come, 
be thankful to have recognised the real tendencies of an 
anti-dogmatic teaching which for the moment may have won 
their sympathies. It is of the last importance in religious 
thinking, not less than in religious practice, that the question, 
Whither am I going ? should be asked and answered. Such 
a question is not iSie less important because for the present all 
is smooth and reassuring, combining the reality of religious 
change with, the avoidance of any violent shock to old convic- 
tions. It has been said that there is a peculiar fascination in 
the movement of a boat which is gliding softly and swiftly down 
the rapids above Niagara. But a man must be strangely 
constituted to be able, under such circumstances, so to abandon 
himself to the sense of present satisfaction as to forget the. fcite 
which is immediately before him. ^ 

The argument from Christ’s character to His Divinity which 
is here put forward can make no pretence to originality. To 
the present writer, it was suggested in its entirety, some years 
ago, upon a perusal of Mr. W, Newman’s ‘ Phases of Faith.’ 
The seventh chapter of that remarkable but saddening work 
yielded the analysis which has been expanded in these lectures, 
and which the lecturer had found, on more than one occasion, to 
be serviceable in assisting Socinians to understand the real basis 
of the Church’s faith respecting the dignity of her Head. It 
agrees, moreover, even in detail, with the work of the great 
preacher of the Church of France, to whose earnestness and 
genius the present writer has elsewhere professed himself to 
be, and always must feel, sincerely indebted. 

The real justification of such arguments lies in a fact which 
liberal thinkers will not be slow to recognise \ If the moral 

» Do we not however find a sanction for this class of argumente in appeals 
sttch as the following? St. John vii. 42 ; * If God were your Father, ye 
would have loved Me.’ St. John v. 38: 'And ye have not His Word 
abiding in you : for, whom He hath sent, Him ye believe not.* And is 
not this summarized in the apostolical teaching? i St. jTohn ii. 33 : ' Who- 
soever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father.* Such passagea 

b 
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HeiiBe of mail be impaired by the Fall, it is not so entirely dis- 
abled as to be incapable of discerning moral beauty. If it mry 
err when it attempts to determine, on purely d jyriori human 
grouiuls, what should be the conduct and dispensations of God 
in dealing with His creatures, it is not therefore likely to be 
in error when it stands face to face with human sincerity, and 
humility, and love. At the feet of the Christ of the Gospels, the 
moral sense may be trusted to protest against an intellectual 
aberration wliich condemns Him as vain and fall:? and selfisli, 
only that it may rob Him of His aureole of Divinity. ‘ In the 
seventh chapter of the “ Phases of Faith,” * I quot(? the words of 
a thoughtful friend, * there is the satisfaction of feelmg that one 
lias reached the very floor of Pandemonium, and ihat a rebound 
has becomt? almost inevitable. Anything is better than to be 
sinking still, one knows not how deeply, into the abyss.' 

It may bt? said that other alternatives have been put for- 
ward, with a view of forcing orthodox members of the Church 
of England into a position analogous to that in which the argu- 
ment of these lectures might place a certain section of Lati- 
tudinariun tlunkers. For example, some lloinan Catholic and 
some sceptical writers unite in urging that either all orthodox 
Christianity is falst*, or the exclusive claims of the Church of 
Home must Ik? admitted to be valid. Every such alternative 
must bo consideri'd honestly, and in view of the pariicular 
evidence which can be produced in its support. But to pro- 
pound the present alternative between lioine and unbelief, is 
practically to forget that the acce])tniice of the dogmatic prin- 
ciple, or of any principle, does not commit those who accept it 
to its exaggerations or corruptions; and that the promises 
of Our Loixi to His pople in regard alike to Unity and to 
Holiness, are, in His mysterious providence, permitted to be 

apfH'ar to ishew, that to pnws an inference, whether it he moral or doctrinal, 
from an a«iinitted truth, by insisting Uiat the truth itaelf is TurtuaJly re- 
jtK’ted if the inference be declined, i# not accurately described as a trick of 
iiKKlem orthodoxy. ** 
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traversed hy the misuse of man’s free-will. In a word, the 
diiemma between Eoman Catholicism and infidelity is, as a 
matter of fact, very far from being obviously exhaustive : 
but it is difficult to see that any intennediate position can be 
really made good between the denial of Christ’s Human per- 
fection and the admission that He is a Superhuman Person. 
And when this admission is once fairly made, it leads by easy 
and necessary steps to belief in His true Divinity, 

The great ^question of our day is, whether Christ our Lord 
is only the author and founder of a religion, of which another 
Being, altogether separate from Him, namely, God, is the ob- 
ject; or whether Jesus Christ Himself, true God and true Man, 
is, with tlie Father and the Holy Ghost, the Object of Christian 
faith and love as truly as, in history. He w’as the Founder of 
Christendom. Come what may, the latter belief has been, is, 
and will be to the end, the Faith of His Church, 

May those who are tempted to exchange it for its modern 
rival reflect that the choice before them does not lie between 
a creed with one dogma more, and a creed with one dogma less, 
nor yet between a mediaeval and a modern rendering of the 
Gospel history. It is really a choice between a phantom and 
a reality; between the implied falsehood and the eternal truth 
of Christianity; between the interest which may cling to a dis- 
credited and evanescent memory of the past, and the worship 
of a living, ever-present, and immaculate liedeemer, 

Chbist Church, 

Whitsuntidef iSCS. 
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More than thlrtopn years have elapsed since any alteration 
was made in the text or notes of this volume ; bul some criti- 
cisms, more or less direct, have appeared, of which the writer 
has long been anxious to take advantage, by correcting proved 
inaccuracies or by the addition of explanatory matter. In 
doing this he has found reason to regret that it is not possible 
to reconstruct the book, on a ’larger scale, without destroying 
its identity, and thus forfeiting its place in the soriefr io which 
it belongs. If be lias left some objections unnoticed, this is 
because he could not afford, on the score of space, to notice any 
but such as have enabled him to improve liis work. Thus an 
ohjection that passnges of the New Testament which assert our 
Lord's Iliimaiiity had heen overlooked will be found to be 
answered incidentally by the more complete Index of texts, for 
which this edition is indebted to the Eev. J. 0. Johnston, M.A., 
of Keble College, Criticisms which imply a difference of funda- 
mental principle could not be adequately considered without 
entering upon discussions, any one of which might furnish 
matter for a separate treatise 

Christ Church, 

Advetil, i$Si 


See Note II, p. 548, 
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LECTURE I. 


THE QUESTION BEFORE US. 


When Jesus came inio the coasts of Ccesarea Philippi, ITe asked His 
disciples, saying, Whom do men sag that 1 the iSon of Man amt And 
they said, i<o)ne sag that Thou art John the BaptUt : some, Elias; 
and others, Jeremias, or one of the Prophets. He saith unto them. 
But whom say ye that I am t — St. Matt. xvi. 13, 

Thus did our Lord propose to His first followers the mo- 
UH‘iitous quosiion, which for ei^hi(*en couturies has riveted the 
ryo of thiiiking and adoring Christendom. Tlie material set- 
ting, if we may so tenn it, of a great intellectual or moral 
event ever attracts tlie interest, and ]ive.s in the memory of 
men; and the Evangelist is careful to note that the (piestion 
of our Lord was asked in the neiglibourliood of CVsarea Phi- 
lippi. Jesus Christ had reached the noi tliornnKist point of His 
journey ings. Ho was close to the upper source of the Jordan, 
and at the base of the majestic mountain whicli forms a natural 
barrier to the Holy Land at its nortliern extremity. His 
eye rested upon a scenery in tlie more immediate foreground, 
which from its richness and variety lias been comparcjd by 
travellers to the Italian Tivoli -L Yet there belonged to this 
spot a higher interest than any which the heauty of merely 
inanimate or irrational nature can furnish ; it bore visible 
traces of the hopes, tin* errors, and the struggh-s of <hc human 
Boul. Around a grotto which Greek .settlers had assigned 
to the worsliip of the sylvan Pan, a Pagan seftlciment had 
gradually formed itself. Herod the Great had adoniied the 
spot wdth a t(‘mple of white mnrhle, dedicated to his patron 
Augustus ; and more recently, the rising city, enlarged ami 
beautified by Philip tlie tetrarch, had received a new name 


[ LECT, I ] 


Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 397. 



2 Wfiere the question was raise^. 

which comhined the memory of the Csesar Tiberius with that 
of the local potentate. It is probable that our Lord at leUst 
had the city in view^ even if He did not enter it. He was 
standinj( on the geographical frontier of Judaism and Heathen- 
dom. Paganism was visibly before Him in each of its two 
most typical foims of perpetual and world-wide degradation. 
It was burying its scant but not utterly lost idea of an Eternal 
Power and l)mnity« beneath a gross materialistic nature- 
worship; and it was prostituting the sanctities of the human 
coiiscienco to the lowest pui-poses of an unholy ^iid tyrannical 
statecraft. And behind and around our Lord w’as that peculiar 
people, of whom, as concerning the flesh, He came Himself^, 
and to which His first followers belonged. Israel too was 
tliere ; alone in her inemoiy of a past history such as no 
other nice could boast; alone in her sense of a present de- 
gi’adation, political and moral, such as no other people could 

; alone in her strong expectation of a Deliverance which 
to men who were ‘aliens from’ her Biicrcd ‘commonwealth* 
aeeraed but tlio most chimerical of delusions. On such a spot 
does Jesus Ohrist raise the great question which is before 
us in the text, and this, as wo may surely believe, not without 
a refmvnco to the several wants and hopes and efforts of man- 
kind thus visibly pictured around Him. How was the human 
conscience to escajio from that political violence and from 
that degrading sensualism which had riveted the yoke of 
Pagan superstition 1 How was Israel to learn the true drift 
and j>uj’pi>s(; of her niarvellons past ] How was she to be really 
ndieved of her burden of social and moral misery '1 How were 
Inir high anticipations of a brighter future to })e exjdained 
and justifujd 1 And although that ‘ middle wall of partition,’ 
which so sharply divided off her inward and outward life from 
that of Geutilo humanity, liud been built up for such high 
and necessary ends hy her great iusj)irod lawgiver, did not 
such isolation also involve manifest coiuiterbalanciug risks 
and loss? was it to be eternal? could it, might it be ‘broken 
thwii’? These questions could only be answered by some further 
Kevelatioii, larger and dearer than that already possessed by 
Israel, and absolutely new to Heathendom. They demanded 
some nearer, fuller, more persuasive self-unveiling thau any 

Pean SUaley 8umus€» that the rock on which was placed the Temple 
of Awgnatas may iK^ihly have determined the fonn of our Lord's promise 
n* Ht. Peter in iSt. Matt, xvi, i8. Sinai and Paleftine, p. 399. 

Korn. i. 20, Ibid. ix. 5. 
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Religion and Theology. 
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which the Merciful and Almighty God had as yet vouchsafed 
idk His reasonable creatures. May not then the suggestive 
sceneiy of Caesarea Philippi have been chosen by our Lord, 
as well fitted to witness that solemn enquiiy in the full answer 
to which Jew and Gentile were alike to find a rich inheritance 
of light, peace and freedom? Jesus ‘asked His disciples, saying, 
Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am V 

Let UB pause to mark the significance of the fact that our 
Lord Himself pro^wses this consideration to His disciples and 
to His Churc^i. 

It has been often maintained of lute that the teaching of 
Jesus Christ Himself differs from that of His Aposfles aiul of 
their successors, in that He only taught religion, while they 
have taught dogmatic theology®. 

Tliis statement appears to 2)roceed upon a j)resumption that 
religion and theology can be separated, not merely in idea 
and for the moment, by some process of definition, but per- 
manently and in the w^orld of fact. What then is religion ? 
If you say that religion is essentially thought whereby man 
unites himself to the Eternal and Unchangeable Being it 
is at least plain that the object-matter of such a religious 
activity as this is exactly identical with the object-matter 
of theology. Kay more, it would seem to follow that a re- 
ligious life is simply a life of theological speculation. If you 
make religion to consist in ‘the knowledge of our practical 
duties considered as God’s commandments your definition 
irresistibly suggests God in His capacity of universal Legis- 
lator, and it thus carries the earnestly and honestly religious 
man into the heart of theology. If you protest that religion 

• Baur more cautiously says : * Wenn wir mit der Lehre Jesu die Tvchrfi 
3 oa Apostcls Paiilus atiiwiiiimenlialteii, so fiilJt sogleicb der Unter- 

sfdiied in die Augen, welcher bier stattfindet zwischen einer inKib in der 
Form einex alUjememen Frlncips ttich ausuprechenden Lehre , und einem 
sebon zur Bestimmtbeit des Dogma’s gestalteten Ltdirbegritf'.’ VMr]c.sungen 
iiW N. T. Theologie, p. 123. But it would be ditbcult to shew that the 
'Universal Principle’ does n<j»t involve and embody a number of definite 
dogmas. Baur would not admit that St. John xiv., xv., xvi. contain words 
really spoken by Jesus Christ: but the Seniion on the Mount itself is 
sufficiently dogmatic, Cf. St, Matt. vi. 4, 6, 14, 26, 30; vii. 21, 23 . 

^ So Fichte, quoted by Klee, Dogmatik, c. 2. With this definition those 
of Scbelling and Hctgel substantially concur. It is unnecessaiy to remark 
that thought is only one element of true reliurion. 

^ So ELi^t, ibid. This <]efinition (i) reduces rolimon to being merely 
MB affair of the understandinq:, and (2) identifies its^ubstance with that 
of morality. ^ 
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Religion and Theology. 

hag nothing to do with intellectual skill in projecting defini- 
tions, and that it is at bottom a feeling of tranquil dependeifce 
upon some higher Power you cannot altogether set aside 
the capital question which arises as to the nature of that 
Power upon which religion thus depends. Even if you should 
contend that feeling is the essential element in religion# still 
you cannot seriously maintain that the reality of that to which 
such feeling relates is altogether a matter of indifference 
For the adequate satisfaction of this religious feeling lies not 
in itself but in its ol)joct ; and therefore it ii^, impossible to 
represent religion as indifferent to the absolute truth of that 
object, and in a purely cesthetical spirit, concerned only with 
the beauty oJ the idea before it, even in a case where the 
rcfliictive understanding may have condemned that idea as 
logically false, lleligion, to support itself, must rest consciously 
on its object : the intellectual apprehension of that object as 
true is an integral element of religion. In other words, religion 
is practically inseparable from theology. The religious Ma- 
homnjedan sees in Allah a being to wlioso absolute decrees he 
must implicitly resign himself; a theological dogma then is 
the bf^siii specific Mahomm e^ nTofm of religion. A child 
reads in the ??ermon on theniKmnt that our Heavenly Father 
takes care of tlio sparrows, and of the lilies of the field!, 
and the child prays to Him accordingly. The truth upon 
which the child rests is the dogma of the Divine Providence, 
wliicU encourages trust, and warrants prayer, and lies at the 
root of the child’s religion. In shoii, religion cannot exist 
without some view of its object, namely, God ; hut no sooner 
do you introduce any intellectual aspect whatever of God, 
nay, the bivre idea that sucli a Being exists, than you have 
before you not merely a religion, but at least, in some sense, 
a theology K 

>* * Ahhangi^rkeitsigonihl/ Schleiermacher’s account of religion has been 
widely adoptctl in our own day and country. But (i) it ignores the active 
side of true religion, (2) it hjses sight of man’s freedom no less than of 
ilotVs, and (3) it may imply nothing Iwtter than a passive submission to 
the laws of the Universe, without any belief whatever as to their Author. 

* Dorner gives an atxjouut of this extreme theory as maintained by De 
Wette in his lleligion und Theologie, 1815. De Wette appears to have 
followed out some bints of Herder's, while applying Jacobi s doctrine of 
feeling, as *tJie imnieiiiato iwrception of the Divine,’ and the substitute 
for the practical reason^ to theology. Cf, Dinner, l*crson Christi, Zw. Th. 

sqq, J St. Matt. vi. 25-30. 

* lleligion indiuVs in ite complete idea the knowledge and the woreh^ 
of God. (S. Aug. de XJtih Oreo. 0. la. n. 37.) Cicero gives the limi%i 

[ UMJT. 




Place of Christ in His own doctrine. 5 

I Had our Lord revealed no one truth except the Parental 
cl^racter of God, while at the same time He insisted upon 
a certain morality and posture of the soul as proper to man’s 
reception of tliis revelation, He would have been the Author 
of a theology as well as of a religion. In point of fact, besides 
teaching various truths concerning God, which were unknown 
before, or at most only guessed at, He did that which in a 
merely human teacher of high purpose would have been morally 
intolerable. He drew the eyes of men towards Himself. He 
claimed to be something more than the Founder of a new 
religious spirjft, or than the authoritative promulgator of a 
higher truth than men had yet known. He taught true religion 
indeed as no man had yet taught it, but lie bent the religious 
spirit which He had summoned into life to do homage to 
Himself, as being its lawful and adequate Object. He taught 
the highest theology, but He also placed Himself at the very 
centre of His doctrine, and He announced Himself as sharing 
the very throne of that God Whom Ho so clearly unv(uled. 
If Ho was the organ and author of a new and final revelation, 
He also claimed to be the very substance and material of His 
own message ; His most startling revelation was Himself. 

These are statements which will bo justified, it is hoped, 
hereafter 1 ; and, if some later portions of our subject are for 
a moment anticipated, it is only that we may note the true and 
extreme significance of our Lord’s question in the text. But 
let us also ask ourselves what would be the duty of a merely 
human teacher of the higliest moral aim, entrusted with a great 
spiritual mission and lesson for the benefit of mankind] The 
example of St. John Bai)tist is an answer to this enquiry. Such 
a teacher would represent himself as a mere ‘voice’ crying aloud 
in the moral wilderness around him, and anxious, beyond aught 
else, to shroud his own insignificant person beneath the majesty 
of his message. Not to do this would bo to proclaim his own 
moral degradation; it would be a public confession that bo 


Berne which Pagan Home attached to the word ; * Qui omnia q«m ad cultnm 
dewum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent et tanquam relegerent, aunt dicti 
reli^otsi, ex relegendo,* (De Nat. Peoriim, ii. 28.) Lactantius gives the 
Clinetian form of the idea, whatever may be thought of his ethology; 
‘ Vinculo pietatis obstricti Deo, et religati sumus, unde ipsa religio nomen 
®<!copit,* (Inst. Div. iv. 24.) Beligion is the l)ond between God and man’s 
vrhole nature: in God the heart finds its happiness, the reason its rule 
of truth, the will its freedom* 

‘ 8e# Lecture IV. 
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The "Son of Man! 

could only regard a great spiritual work for others as fumiBhing 
an opportunity for adding to his own social capital, or to 
official reputation. When then Jesus Christ so urgently draws 
the attention of men to His Personal Self, He places us in a 
dilemma. We must either say that He was unworthy of His 
own words in the Sermon on the Mount™, or we must confess 
tliat lie has some right, and is under the pressure of some 
necessity, to do tliat which would be morally insupportable in a 
merely human teacher. Now if this right and necessity exist, 
it follows tliat when our Lord bids us to consider His Personal 
rank in the hierarchy of beings, He challenges an answer. 
Remark moreover that in the popular sense of the term the 
answer is not less a theological answer if it be that of the 
Eblonitic heresy than if it be the language of the Nicene Creed. 
The Christology of the Church is in reality an integral part of 
its theology; and Jesus Christ raises the central question of 
Christian theology when He asks, ‘ Whom do men say tliat I 
the Son of Man amV 

It may be urged that our Lord is inviting attention, not to 
His essential Personality, but to His assumed office as the Jewish 
Messiah ; that Ho is, in fact, asking for a confession of His 
Messiahship. 

Now observe the exact fonn of our Lord’s question, ns given 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel ; w'hich, as Olshausoii has remarked, is 
manifestly here the leading narrative : ‘ Whom do men say that 
I the Son of Man amP This question involves an assoi’tion, 
namely, that the S])eaker is the Son of Man. What did He 
mean by that designation 7 It is important to rememhor that 
with two exceptions n the title is only applied to our Lord in 
the Now Testament hy His owm lips. It was His self-chosen 
Name : wdiy did He choose it 1 

First, then, it Avas in itself, to Jewish ears, a clear assertion of 
Messiahship. In the vision of Daniel ‘ One like unto the Son of 
Man® had come with the clouds of heaven, .... and there was 
given Him dominion and glory and a kingdom.* This kingdom 
succeeded in the prophet’s vision to four inhuman kingdoms, 
correspondent to the four tNqiical beasts; it was the kingdom of 
a prince, human indeed, and yet from heaven. In consequence 

* ObiM»TTe the principle involved in St. Matt. vi. i-8. 

» Acts vii. 56; liev. i, 13, xiv. 14. 

^ vXbs Mp^&wovt I4X.X. Ban. vii. 13, sqq. Cf. Ezek. i. a6, 

and J. B. Carpzovii,^ Biss, do Filio Honxims ad Ban. vii., in Thesaurus 
Theologico*Philologicus, p. 887, sqq. 

I LECT. 
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The ' Son of Man! 

of this* prophecy, the ‘Son of Man* became a popular and 
official title of the Messiah. In the Book of Enoch, which is 
^signed with the highest probability by recent criticism to the 
second century before our eraP, this and kindred titles are 
continually applied to Messiah. Our Lord in His prophecy over 
Jerusalem predicted that at the last day ‘they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds with power and great glory <1.* 
And when standing at the tribunal of Caiaphas He thus ad- 
dressed His judges : ‘ I say unto you, hereafter shall ye see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right band of power, and coming in 
the clouds oi heaven In tliese passages there is absolutely 
no room for doubting either His distinct reference to the vision 
in Daniel, or the claim which the title Son of ^Man was intended 
to assert. As habitually used by our Lord, it was a constant 
setting forth of His Messianic dignity, in the face of the people 
of Israel ». 

Why indeed He chose this one, out of the many titles of 
Messiah, is a further question, a brief consideration of which 
lies in the track of the subject before us. 

It would not appear to be sufficient to reply that the title 
fvui of Man is the most unpresuming, the least glorious of the 
titles of Messiah, and w'as adopted by our Lord as such. For if 
sucli a title claimed, as it did claim, Messiabship, the precise 
etymological force of the word could not neutralize its cummt 
and recognised value in the estimation of the Jewish peoi>]e. 
The claim thus advanced was ind(*pendent of any analysis of the 
exact sense of the title which asserted it. The title derivod its 
j)opular force from the office with which it was associated. To 
adopt the title, liowever humble might Ijo its strict and intrinsic 
meaning, was to claim tlie great office to which in tho minds 
of men it was indissolubly attached. 

** Cf. Dlllmann, Das Buch Fnoeh, p. 157. Dillmann plac«fl the 

in the time of John HjTcjinns, b.c. 130 x09. Dr. PuHey would 
a«pign to it a still earlier date. Cf. Daniel the Prophet, p. 390, note 2, and 
391, note 3. 

** St. Matt. xxiv. 30. Ibid. xxvi. 64. 

• *l>en Namen des vlbs rod avBp^vov gebraucht Jesus Selbst auf eine so 
eigenthiiniliche Weise von Sich, dass man nur annehmen kann, Er hab© niit 
jenem ISTamen, wie man auch seine Bedeutung genauer bestimmen mag, 
if^nd eine Beziehung auf die Messitosidee auwirUcken w<»llen.‘ Baur, Das 
Christenthum, p. 37. Cf. also the same autlior’s Vorlesungen iiber Neu* 
testi^entlicbe Theolosrie, p. 76, sqq. In St. Matt. x. 23, xiii. 37-41, the 
ofBci^ force of tho title is obvious. That it was a simple periphrasis for 
the personal pronoun, without any reference to the office or Person of the 
^(jeaker, is inconsistent with Acts vii. 56, and St. M^tt. xvi. 13. 
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Ab it had been addressed to the prophet Ezekiel S the title 
Son of Man seemed to contrast the frail and shortlived life 
men with the boundless strength and the eternal years of the 
Infinite Gon. And as applied to Himself by Jesus, it doubtless 
expresses a real Humanity, a perfect and penetrating community 
of nature and feeling with the lot of human kind. Thus, when 
our Lord says that authority was given Him to execute judg- 
ment because He is the Son of Man, it is plain that the point 
of the reason lies, not in His being Messiah, but in His being 
liuman. He displays a genuine Humanity which could deem 
nothing human strange, and could be touched wi^i a feeling of 
tlu) infirmities of the race which lie was to judge But the 
title Son of Man means more than this in its application to our 
Lord. It does not merely assort His real inc(;rporation with 
our kind ; it exalts Him indefinitely above us all as the repre- 
Bfuitative, the ideal, the pattern Man He is, in a special sense, 
the Hon of Mankind, the genuine ofispring of the race. His is 
th(} Human Life which does justice to 'the idea of Humanity. 
All human history tends to ilim or radiates from Him. Ho is 
the point in which humanity finds its unity ; ns Ht. Iremeus 
Buys, Ho ‘recapitulates* itv. Ho closes the earlier history of 
our race ; lie inaugurates its future. Nothing local, transient, 
individualizing, national, sectarian, dwarfs the proportions of 
His world-embracing Character ; He rises above the parentage, 
the blood, the narrow horizon which hounded, as it seemed, 
His Human Life ; He is the Archetypal Man in Whose presence 
distinctions of race, intervals of ages, types of civilization, 
degrees of mental culture are as nothing. This sense of the 
title seems to he implied in such passages as that in which 
He contrasts * the foxes whicli have holes, and the birds of the 
air which have nests,* with ‘the Son of Man AVho hath not 
where to lay His Head*.* It is not the ofiicial Messiah, as 

* Dn*r|3 i.o. 'mortal.* (Cf. Gtwen. in voc. dim.) It is so used eighty- 
nine times in Eaekicl. Compare Num. xxiii. 19 ; Job xxv. 6, xxxv. 8. In 
ibis sense it occurs frecjiiontly in the plural. In Ps. vUi. 4, 5 and Ixxx. 17 
it refers, at least ultimately, to our Lord. 

St. John v, 37 ; Heb. iv. 15. 

* * Ilrbild der Menscheit.* Keander, Das J esu Christi, p. 1 30, sqq. 

Mr. Keble draws out the remedial force of the title as ' sigiufyiiig that 
J cMus was tlio very seed of the woman, the Second Adam premia*^ to undo 
what the ftrst luwi done.* Eucharistii:^ Adoration, pp. 31 - 33. 

» Adv, Hmr. III. 18. I. 'Longam hominuin expositionem in Se Ipeo 
recapitulavit, in compendio nobis s^utein prucstons.* 

» St, Matt. viii. ao ; St, Luke ix. 58. 
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k Buch ; but ‘ the fairest among the children of men/ the natural 
I^ince and Leader, the very prime and flower of human kind, 
l^N^ose lot is thus harder than that of the lower creatures, and 
in Whose humiliation humanity itself is humbled below the 
level of its natural dignity. 

As the Son of Man then, our Lord is the Messiah; He is 
a true member of our human race, and He is moreover its 
Pattern and Kepresentative ; since He fulfils and exhausts that 
moral Ideal to which man’s highest and best aspirations have 
ever pointed onward. Of those senses of the term the first 
was the more popular and obvious; the last would be discerned 
as latent in it by the devout reflection of His servant s. For the 
disctiples the term Son of Man implied first of all the IMessiah- 
ship of their jMaster, and next, though l(‘ss prominently, His 
true Humanity. Wlien then our Lord enquinjs ‘Whom do 
moil say that 1 the Sou of Man amr Ho is not merely asking 
whether men admit what the title Son of Man itself imports, 
that is to say, the truth of His Humanity or the truth of His 
Mc^ssiahship. The ])oint of His question is this : — what is He 
besides being the Son of Maul As the Son of Man, He is 
Messiah; but what is the Personality which sustains the 
Messianic oflice'l As the Son of Man, He is truly Human; 
but what is the lliglier Nature with which this emjdiatic claim 
to Humanity is in tacit, hut manifest contrast'? What is He 
in the seat and root of His Being ? Is His Manhood a robo 
winch He has thrown around a Higher foirn of pre-existent 
Life, or is it His all ? Has He been in existence some thirty 
years at most, or are the august proportions of His Life only 
to be meted out by the days of eternity? ‘Whom say men 
that I the Son of Man am ? ’ 

The disciples rejily, that at that time, in the public oinnion 
of Galilee, our Lord was, at the least, a preteniatural personage. 
On this point there was, it would seem, a general consent. The 
ciy of a petty local envy which had been raised at Nazareth, 
‘Is not this the Carpenter’s Son?’ did not fairly represent the 
matured or prevalent opinion of the people. The people did 
not supjiose that Jesus was in truth merely one of themselves, 
only endued with larger powers and with a finer religious 
instinct. They thought that His Personality reached l>ack 
somehow into the past of their own wonderful history. Tliey 
took Him for a saint of ancient days, who had been re-invested 
with a bodily form. He was the great expected miracle-working 
Elijah ; or He was the disappointed prophet* who had followed 


lO 67. Peter $ Confession, 

His country to its grave at the Captivity; or He was the 
recently-martyred preacher and ascetic Jolm the Baptist; pr 
He was, at any rate, one of the order which for four 
hundred years had been lost to Israel ; He was one of the 
Prophets. 

Our Lord turns from these public misconceptions to the 
judgment of that little Body which was already the nucleus 
of His future Church : ‘ But whom say ye that I am T St. Peter 
replies, in the name of the other disciples ‘ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.’ In marked contrast to the pojmlar 
hesitation which reliised to recognise explicitly Hhe justice of 
the claim so plainly put forward by the assumption of the title 
*Son of Man/ the Apostle confesses, ‘Thou art the Christ,’ 
But St. r(3ter advances a step beyond this confession, and re- 
plies to the original question of our Lord, when he adds ‘The 
Hon of the Living God.* In the first three Evangelists, as well 
as in St. John, tliis solemn designation expresses something 
more than a merely theocratic or ethical relationship to Godt>, 
If St. Peter had meant that Christ was the Son of God solely 
in virtue of His membership in the old Theocracy, or by reason 
of His consumniato moral glory <5, the confession would have 

^ St. Chryt«(»fitom, in loc,, calls St. Peter vTii/xa &7ro(rT(i\«»', 6 
voMTaxo^ 

See Ijfjct. V. p. 346, sqq. 

« The title of * sons’ is used in the Old Testament to express three 
relations to(jl(Kl. ^i) Gml has cntere<l into the reflation of Father to all 
Israel (Dent, xxxii. 6; Isa. Ixiii. 16), whence he entitles Israel ‘My son/ 
‘My firstborn’ (Kx(hI. iv. 22, ajX when claiminff the people from Phai-aoh ; 
and Ephraim, ‘ My dear son, a pleasant child’ (der. xxxi. 20), as an earnest 
of restoratifin to Divine favour. Thus the title is used as a motive to 
obedience (.D<>wt. xiv. i ) ; or in reproach for in^titude (Ibid, xxxii. 5 ; 
Isa. i. 3 , XXX. I, 9 ; Jer. iii. 14) ; or es|ieciaUy of such as were God’s sons, 
not in name only, hut in truth (Ps. Ixxiii. 15 ; Prov. xiv. 36 ; and perhaps 
Isa. xliii. 6), (2> The title is applied once to judges in the Theocracy 

( Ps. Ixxxii. 6), G have said, Ye are gotla, and all of you are children of the 
Most High.* Hero the title refers to the name Elohiin, given to the judges 
as representing Gtxl in the The<K;rncy, and as judging in His Kamo and by 
His Authority. Accordingly to go to them for judgment is spoken of as 
going to Elohlm (Dent. xvii. 9I. (3) The exact phmse ‘ sons of God ’ is, with 
lierliaps <»ne exception (Gen, vi. 2), tised of superhuman beings, who until 
the Incjimation were more nearly like Gtxi than were any of the family 
of men (Job i, 6 , ii. i, xxxviii. 7>. The singular, *My Son,* ‘The Son,* 
is ustKi only in pn>pbecv of the Messiah (Ps. ii. 7, 12; and Acts xiii. 33 ; 
Hob. i. 5, v. 5), and In what is believed to have been a Divine mimifestatton, 
very probably of Gvxl the Son (Dan. iii. 35). The line of David being the 
line of the Messiah, Qdininating in the Messiah, os in David’s One perfect 
Son, it was said in a lower sense of each member of that line, but In its 

{iSOT. 




Modern interest in the subject. \ i 

involved* nothing distinctive with respect to Jesus Christ, no- 
ticing that was not in a measure true of every good Jew, and 
that may not be truer far of every good Christian. If St. Peter 
had intended only to repeat another and a practically equivalent 
title of the Messiah, he would not have equalled the earlier 
confession of a Nathanael d, or have surpassed the subsequent 
admission of a Cakphas®. If we are to construe his language 
thus, it is altogether impossible to conceive why ‘flesh and 
blood ’ could not have ‘ revealed * to liim so obvious and trivial 
an inference from liis previous knowledge, or why cut her the 
Apostle or hifP confession should have been solemnly designated 
as the selected Pock on which the Iledeemor would build His 
imperishable Church. 

licaving however a fuller discussion of the interpretation of 
this particular text, let us note that the qu(‘stion raised at 
Cassarea Philippi is still the great question before the mv derii 
world. Whom do men say now that Jesus, the Son of Man, is? 

I. No serious and thoughtful man can treat such a sul>ject 
with indifference, I merely do you justice, my brethren, when 
I defy you to murmur that we are entering upon a merely 
abstract discussion, which has nothing in common with modern 
human interests, congenial as it may have been to those whom 
some writers have learnt to describe as the profess! oruil word- 
warriors of the fourth and fifth centuries. Yon would not be 
guilty of including the question of our Lord’s Divinity in your 
catalogue of toleraldles ineptAm. There is that in the Form of 
the Son of Man which prevails to command soinothing more 
than attention, even in an age so conspicuous for its boisterous 
self-assej'tion as our own, and in intell<‘ctual atmospheres as far 
as possible removed from the mind of His believing and adoring 
Church. Never since He ascended to His Throne was He the 
object of a more passionate adoration than now; never did He 
encounter the glare of a hatred more intense and more defiant : 
and between these, the poles of a contemplation incessantly di- 
rected upon His Person, there are shades and levels of thought and 
feeling, many and graduated, here detracting from the highest 

full sense only of Messiah, will be to Him a Father, and Ho shall he to 
Mo a Son' (2 Sam. vii. 14; Heb. i. 5; Ps. Ixxxix. 27). The application 
of the title to collective Israel in Hos. xi. i, is connoi^ted by St. Matthew 
(ii. is") with its deeper force as nsed of Israefs One true Heir and Ropro- 
^tative, Cf. hlill. Myth. Interp. p. 330. Compare too the mysterious 
intimations of I*rov, xxx. 4, Ecdus. li. 10, of a Divine Sonship internal to 
the Being of Gf'd. 

^ St. John i. 45^ • St. Matl. xxvi. 63* 

*1 
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expressions of faith, there slirinking from the most violent 
extremities of blusi)hemy. A real indifference to the clain^ 
of Jesus Christ upon the thoughts and hearts of men is scarcely 
less condtmined by some of the erroneous tendencies of our age 
than by its characteristic excellences. An age which has a 
gfuiuine love of liistorical truth must needs fix its eye on that 
august rcrsonality wliich is to our European world, in point of 
creative iiilluence, what no other has been or can be. An age 
which is distinguished by a keen Oisthetic appreciation, if not by 
any very earnest practical culture of moral beauty, cannot but 
be enthusiastic wlien it has once cauglit sight of tSiat incompar- 
able Life wdiich is recorded in the Gosptds. But also, an anti- 
dogmatic ago is nervously anxious to attack dogma in its central 
stronghold, and to force the Human Character and Work of the 
Saviour, though at the cost of whatever violence of critical mani- 
pulation, to detach theiuselves from the great belief with which 
they are indissoluhly associated in the mind of Christendom. 
And an age, so imj»atient of the supcnuitural as our own, is 
irritated to the highest possible point of disguised irritability by 
the spectacle of a Life which is supernatural throughout, which 
positively bristles with the supernatural, which begins with 
a sui)crnutiirul birth, and ends in a supernatural ascent to 
heaven, which is prolific of physical miracle, and of wdiich the 
moral wonders are moi*e startling than the physical. Thus it is 
that tile interest of modern physical emjuiries into the laws of 
the Cosmos or into the origin of Man is immediately heightened 
when these em|uiries are suspected to have a bearing, however 
indirect, ujion Christ’s Sacred IVrson. Thus your study of the 
mental sciences, aye, and of philology, ministers whether it wdll 
or no to ilis praise or His dishonour, and your ethical S})ecula- 
tions cannot complete themselves without raising tlie wiiolo 
question of His Authority. And such is Christ's place in 
liistory, that a lino of demarcation between its civil and its 
ecclesiastical elements seems to be practically impossible ; your 
ecclesiastical historians are prone to range over the annals of 
the wrorld, while your professors of secular history habitually 
deal with the central problems and interests of theology. 

If Christ could luive been ignored. He would have been 
Ignored in Protestant Germany, when Christian Faith had l>een 
eaten tmt of tlio heart of that country by the older Eatioualism. 
Yet scarcely any German ‘thinker’ of note can be named who 
has not projcnited w'hat is termed a Cliristology. The Christ oi 
Kant is the Ideal of Moral Perfection, and os such, we are told, 
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Jie is to be carefully distinguished from the historical Jesus, 
fi^ce of this Ideal alone, and in a ti*anscendental sense, can the 
statements of the oi*thodox creed be predicated The Christ 
of Jacobi is a lieligious Ideal, and worship addressed to the 
historical Jesus is denounced as sheer idolatry, unless beneath 
the recorded manifestation the Ideal itself be discerned and 
honoured According to Fichte, on the contrary, the real in- 
terest of philosopliy in Jesus is historical and not metaphysical; 
Jesus first possesse<l an insight into the absolute unity of the 
being of man with that of God, and in revealing tliis insight Ho 
communicated* the highest knowledge which man can possess^. 
Of the later Pantheistic philosophers, Bchelling proelaiins that 
the Christian theology is hopelessly in error, when it teaches 
that at a particular moment of time God hccame Incaniate, 
since God is ‘external to* all time, and the Incarnation of God 
is an eternal fact. Piut Schelling coiiteiids that the man Christ 
Jesus is the highest point or cifort of tliis eternal incarnation, 
and the beginning of its real manifestation to men : ‘ none befor(5 
Him after such a manner has revealed to man the Infinite b* 
An4l the Christ of Hegel is not the aciual Incarnation of God 
in Jesus of Kazareth, but the symbol of His incarnation in 
humanity at larg(‘i. Fundamentally difToring, as do these con- 
ceptions, in vari(ui8 ways, from the creed of the Church of 
Christ, th(‘y nevertheless represent so many efforts of non- 

^ Koligion iimerlialb der Grenzen der blossen Vermmft. Werke, Bd. x. 

P- 73 , csp. p, 142. 

* Sohrifi vtm den Gdttl. Dinejen, p. <)2, sqq. 

** Anweisnug zum soligeu Ltdien Vorl. 6. Werke, Bd. v. p. 482. 

* Vt>rluH ungen iiber die xnetluKle des Akad. Studien. Werke, Bd. v. 

p. 298, 8<iq. 

i Rel. l*bil. Bd. ii. p. 263. This idea is developed by Strauss. Sec bis 
Glaubenwlehro, ii, 209, sqq, ; and JU;ben Je.mi, Auf. 2, Btl, ii. p, 739, wpj. 
*l)er Schlu>'8el der ganzeri Christologie ist, das als Subject der Pntdik.'ite, 
welcbe die Kirche Christo beilegt, statt eines ludividuuina eine IdiMs, alwr 
eiiie reale, niebt Kantisch unwirkliche gesetzt wird. , . . Die MeuMdicit ist 
die Vereinigung der beidon Naturen, der Mensehgewordene . . . Burch 
den Glauben an diesen Chriwtus, namentlich an Seinen T<xl und soine 
Aufers«tehimg wird der Mensch vor Gott gereoht, d. h., (lurch die Belebung 
der Idee der Menscheit in sich,’ &c. Feuerbach has carried this forward into 
mire materialism, and he openly scorns and denounces Ciiristianity : Strauss 
has more recently described Feuerl>ach as ‘ the man who put the dot upon 
the i which \re hiwl found,' and he too insists iqnm the moral necessity of 
rejecting Christianity; Iiel>eiis und CharacterbiJd Marklins, pp. 124, 125, 
iqq., quoted by Luthardt, AjxjIc^. p. 301. Other disciples of Hegel, such 
as Marheinecke, Rw^enkranz, and Goschel, have endeavoured to give to 
their master's tea<*.hliig a mure positive direction. 
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Christian thought to do such homage as is possible to its grea^ 
Object ; they are so many proofs of the interest which JeAs 
Christ necesstirily provokfis in the modern world, even when it 
is least disposed to own His true supremacy. 

Nor is the direction which this interest has taken of late 
years in the sphere of unbelieving theological criticism less 
noteworthy in its bearings on our present subject. The earlier 
Jhitionalism concerned itself cliietiy with the Apostolical age. 
Jt was occupied with a perpetual analysis and recombination 
of the various influences wliich were supposed ^ have created 
tlio Catholic Church and the orthodox creed. St. Paul was 
the most pro'iTiint‘nt person in the long series of hypotheses 
by which Ibitionalism professed to account for the existence 
of Catholic Christianity. St. Paul was said to be the ‘author’ 
of that idea of a universjil religion which was deemed to be 
the most fundamental and creative element in the Christian 
creed : St. Piuil’s was the vivid imagination which had thrown 
around the lilb and death of the Prophet of Nazareth a halo 
of sup(‘rhuinan glory, and had fired an obscure Jewish sect 
with the aml)iiion of founding a sj)iritual em})ire able to 
control and embiaco the world. St. Paul, in short, was held 
to bo the real creator of Christianity; and our Lord "was 
thrown into tla‘ background, w'hether from a suiwiving instinct 
of awe, or on tla^ ground of His being relatively insignificant. 
This studied silence of active critical speculation with respect 
to Jesus Christ might indeed have been the instinct of reve- 
rence, but it was at least susceptible of a widely different 
iiit(‘rpretutioii. 

In ov\r day this equivocal rcseiwe is no longer possible. 
The passion for reality, for fact, which is so cliaract eristic 
t>f the thouglit of recent years, lias caiTied critical (uiquiiy 
backwards tVoui tin*, consciousness of the Apostle to that on 
which it r<*posed. The interest of modern criticism centres 
ill Him Who is ever most jworainently and uniiiterrupfedly 
present to the eye of faith. The ]>opular cuntrovei-sies around 
us tend more and more to mergt' in the one great question 
resjK'cting our Lord's Person : that question, it is felt, is 
bound up with the very existence of Christianity. And a 
discussion nrs|>ecting Clirist's Person obliges ua to consider 
the mode of His historical mauifostatioii ; so that His Life 
W'as probably never studied bidore by those who practically 
or avi>wcdly ivject Him so eagerly as it is at this moment. 
For Strauss He may be no more than a leading illustration 

(UECT. 
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► of the applicability of the Hegelian philosophy to purposes 
df historical analysis ; for Schenkel He may bo a sacred im- 
personation of the anti-hierarchical and democratic temper, 
which aims at revolutionizing Germany, Ewald may sec in 
Him the altogether human source of the highest spiritual life 
of humanity ; and Henan, the semi-fabulous and somewhat 
immoral hero of an oriental story, fashioned to the taste of 
a modern Parisian j)ublic. And what if you yourselves are 
even now eagerly reading an anonynioiis writer, of far nobler 
aim and finer moral insight than theses wlio luis eiuleavoured, 
by a brilliant analysis of one side of Christ’s moral action, to 
rej)resent Him as embodying and originating all that is best 
and most hopeful in the spirit of rju)dt*rn jjliilitntliropy, but 
who seems not hidisposed to substitute for the creed of His 
Church, only the impatient proclamation of His lionian judge. 
Aye, though you Siiluto your Saviour in 1‘ilate’s words, Behold 
the Maul at least you cannot ignore Him; you cannot resist 
the moral and intellectual forces which converge in our day 
with an ever-increasing intensity upon His Sacred Person ; 
YOU cannot turn a deaf ear to the (jucstion which He asks 
of Uis followers in each generation, and wliich He never asked 
more solemidy than now : ‘ Whom say men that I the Son of 
Man amkp 

II. Now all serious Tlndsts, who ladiove that God is a 
Personal Being essentially distinct from the work of His hands, 
must make one of three answers, whetJier in terms or in sub- 
stance, to the question of the text. 

I. The Ebionite of old, and the Socinian now, assi'rt that 
Jesus Christ is merely man, whether (as Faiistus Socinus himselt’ 
teaches) superuaturally born of a Virgin^, or (as inodeni 
Bationalists generally maintain) in all 

diiui ry natural l aws»^ althouglT^oT" sucTi remarkabie niorul 
emTuenccTTEaTTK^ in the enthusiastic language of ethical 
admiration, be said to bo ‘Divine,’ And when Habellianism 
woidd escape from the manifold self-contradictions of I'atrijias- 
sianism^*, it too becomes no less Ilumanitariau in its doctrine 
as to the Person of our Lord, than Ebionitisin itself. The 
Mouarchianism of Praxeas or of Noel us, which denied the 

^ On rmmt ‘lives’ of onr nee Appeaflix. Xi>te A. 

^ Qir. Rtil. Breviiiwma Inst, i. 654: ‘iJe ('hririti ita statue; 

Tlluiri ease horninem in viipnis uteru, et sic sine viri Divini Spiritils 
vi cx>n«ieptujn.’ 

^ W^^scheider, Instit. § 120, sqq. 


Cf. Tcrtull. adv. Prax. c. 2. 
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distinct Personality of Christo while proclaiming His Divinity ' 

in the highest terms, was practically coincident in its popul ^r 
result with the coarse assertions of Theodotus and ArtemonP, 
And in modern days, the phenomenon of practical Humani- 
tari anis m, ^disguised but not proscribed by very vehement pro « 
testatio ns apparently co ndemnin g it, is reproduced in the case 
of such well-known writers as ScTJSermacher or Ewald. They 
use language at times which seems to do the utmost justice to 
the truth of Christ’s Divinity : they recognise in Him the peifect 
Kevelation of God, the true Head and Lord of human kind ; but 
they de ny the exislence of an immanent Trinity in the Godhead; 
fliey recognise in Gdd^ ho' pre-existent Form as the 

basis of His Sell-Manifestation to man ; they^ are really Monjir- 
chiaiiists in the sense of IVaxeas; and their keen appreciation 
of the ethical glory of Christ’s iVrson cannot save them from 
consequences witli which it is ultimately inconsistent, hut which 
are on other grounds logically too ijievitahle to be permanently 
eluded a. A Clirist who is * the perfec t l\t>vela tion of God,’ y et 
who ‘ is not personally God,* doeiTiKrt. really ditTei from the 
altogether hum an Clirist of SociniisT an d tTi o ass(‘rtiou of tlie 
Persiaial Godljcad of (^hrist can oidy escape fi'oni the p’ofane 
absurdities of J^atripnssianism, w'hen it presupposes the eternal 
and nect'ssarv existence in God of a Thnadold Personality. 

2. The Arian maintains that our Lord Jesus Christ existed 
before His Incarnation, that by Him, ns hy an instriiineut, the 
Supreme God imuh? the worlds, and that, as being the most 
ancient and the highest of created beings. He is to be wor- 
ishijqu'd ; that, however, (iirist had a luginning of existence 
e7r«V^u*)v), that there was a time when He did not exist 
(iji/ oTc ovK t)p ) ; that lie has His subsistence from what once 
was Jiot OIK ovToiv Trjit vnoaracrti/ *'), and caiuiot therefore 

® *Ha'c perversitaf, qum se existimat xnerain veritatern possidere, dnm 
unu^um i^cum ina\ alias putat ervdendam tjuanj si nindemqtw et 

Patrtaii et Filiuin et Spiritiiin Sanctnni dicat. nrm sic (iiin(jnc uiiiih .sit 

omnia, duni ex iino tannia, per Ktihsian(i<t firificri nnitaft m, t.*t nihilnininua 
custodiattir oiKoyouias sacrnincntuin, r|urD imitntem in trinitatem dispoiiit, 
tro« diriifcns. ratrom et Fdium, ct Spiritum S;inctnm,’ Adv. Frsix. c. 2 . 

** JCuseh. lii.sl. Keel. v. 2S ; ULytfpurov yryfcrf^ai rhv ^wri}pa. Tcrt. 

do Pnescr. lia r. c. 5.V App. ; TleTHiorct, Hrrr. Fjd». lib. ii. init. 

Of. Kenicr, IVrs. ChriKti, Band ii. p. 153. SchltMeniiaebor. alth<nigh 
jUjTCf'ing with Hi'hcUlng and Hcg^ in denying an iutmniuut Trinity in the 
Omllu ad, did not ^Dornor cames^y plend.s ; agree in the Pantheistic Iwums of 
that dt iiiah P. V. H. p. 1 21 a. Compare Kwald, Geachichte Clirititua*, 
p. 447, quoted hy Dqmer. 

*■ Soci*»tcs, i. 5, 
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r-^ ; * ; ; 

called God in the sense in which that term is applied by 
llkeiststo the Supreme Being®. 

3. In contrast with these two leading forms of heresy stands 
that which has ever been and is the faith of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ : * I believe in One B^>rd Jesus Christ, the 
On ly-begotten Son of God, Begotten of flis Father !>efcre all 
wormsT^od of Liglii of Liftlit, Tery Uud of Ver y Go^ 
I^^gotten not made^' Bei^^ substanck w it h the FatK^S ^ 

By vVhom all tiling were made ; Wlio for us nnui and for oi^ 
"sah^TTon .came d oyn irojm hcayenj^^and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of fhe Virgin Marv% and was made Man/ 
rractic^illy indeed tiiese three answers may l>o still further 
reduced to two, the first and the tliird; for Arianism, no less tlian 
Babel] iaiiism, is really a form of tbe^Humanitarian or naturalist 
to t he que sti on. ^Arianism does indeed admit the exists 
eiice of a pre-existent being wlio ]>ecan)e iiican)atc in Jesus, but 
it paiis com])any with the Catholic belief, by asserting that this 
]>oing is himself a creature, and not of the very Substanca* of the 
BujTeiue God. Thus Ariaiiism is weighted with the iivlollectual 
dilH< ulties of a jaavly supernatural Christ ology, Avbilo yet it 
forfeits all hold u]»on the Gr<*at Truth which to a Catliolic 
In^lif'ver sustains and jnKtili(‘s the remainder of his cj’oed. The 
real quest io]i at issiu* is not ni(‘r(‘ly whether Chi’ist is only a 
man; it is wladber or not lie is only a ereat(‘d being. \Vlien 
tlie question is thus stated, Arianism must really take its place 
side by side with tlie most jmked Deism ; wliile at tlie same lime 
it su^jgests, l)y its incarnation of a created Logos, the most, dif- 
ficult among the problems which meet a believer in the Hypo- 
static Union of our Lord's Two IS'atures. In order to escape 
irnm this p(?sition, it virtually teaches the existence of two Gods, 

' tu'h c»f wiiom is an object of -worship, one of wJiom has been 
ere; +cd by the Otlier ; One of whom might, if He willed, anni- 
hj lute the otlier K Thus in Arianism reason and faith are equally 


■ rf. further Waterlaad, Defence of Suime Queries, "Worlvs (e<l. Vuu- 
vol. i, ]>p. 402, 403. 

^ aterhiTid, Worhs, vol. i. p. note f. Bp, Van-lMihhTt rjnr»t.c« from 
(.'harlcs Butler's Historical Account of ConfessifiTiis of Kaiih. chap. x. 
sect. 2 , a remarkable report of Dr. Clarke’s confern-nce with Dr. Hawarden 
in the prt^iienee of Queen C’aroUrie. After Dr. (‘larko had stated hJs HVKtcm 
ftt LTeat lenijth and in very guarded terms, 3>r. naward* n asked iii« per- 
ni!«!f?Tuii U) put one simple question, and T)r, Clark*- aKst-ntf-d. *Then,’ said 
Dr. Hawarden, ‘I ask, CVoa Omi the f'athor annihilate tlm *Soii and the 
Holy i Ans-<wer me Yes or No.^ Dr. Clark** continned for aonie time 
m deep thought, and then ea’ul, ‘Tt was a qucfction which he h«td never 

1] c 



l8 Tlu three answers are practically two. 

diRappointed : tlie largest deraandii are made upon faith, yet th^' ' 
Arian Christ after all is but a fellow-creature ; and reasoiJ^is 
encouraged io assail the mysteries of the Catholic creed in 
behalf of a theoiy which admits of being reduced to an irrational 
absurdity. Arianism therefore is really at most a resting- 
}>oint for minds which are sinking from the Catholic creed 
downwards to pure Humanitarianisra ; or which are feeling their 
way upwards from tlio depUis of Kbiomtisra, or Sociiiianism, 
towards the (liurch. This intermediate, transient, and essen- 
tially unsubstantial character of the Arian position was indeed 
made plain, in theory, by the vigorous analysfs to which the 
heresy was subjected on its first a])pearance by 8t. Athanasius 
and again in the last century, when, at its endeavour to make a 
liorne for itself in the Church of England, in the person of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, it was crushed out, under God, mainly hy 
the giuiius and energy of the great Waterland. And history 
has verified the anticipations of argument. Arianism at this 
day has a very shadowy, if any real, existence; and the Church 
of Christ, holding in lier hands the (hved of Nica\a, stands 
face to tala’! with sheer Humanitarianism, more or less disguised, 
nccordiug to circumstances, by tliethin varinsli of an admiration 
yielded to our Lord on a‘.stlu*tic or ethical grounds. 

III. At the i’i>k of ]>artial reiietition, but for the sake of 
clearness, let us hen* pause to make two observations respecting 
that ceinphde assertion of the Divinity of our Lord for wdiich 
His Clmrch is responsible at tiie bar of human opinion. 

I. The (Vtliolic doctrine, then, of C^lirist's Divinity in no 
degree interferes with or overshadows the coinplernental truth 
of His peidect Manhooil. .It is j»erhaps natural that a greater 
emplinsis should be laid upon the higher truth which could 
Ikj apprelieuded only hy taith than on the low^er om) wdiich, 
during the years of our Lord's earthly Life, w^as patent to 
the senses of men. And Holy Scrijitnro might antecedently 
bo supposed to take for granted the reality of C‘hrist's Maiihoixl, 
on the ground of there being no adeipiate occasion for full, 
precise, and reiterateil assertions of so obvious a fact. But 
nothing is more remarkable in Scripture than its jirovision for 
the moral and intellect nail needs of aiges far removed from 
those wdiich are traversed by the books included in the Sacred 

eonsulemC Mahomixl had done w>: Rodweir* KoHln, p. 541. On the 
* prtTttrioHs' exij<tenee of (hxl the Son, acconiing to the Arian hypothesis, 
me WftU*rlaturM Farther Vindication of Christ 'a Divinity, ch. iii. sect. 19. 

■ See Iject, Vll, 
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Reality of our Lord's Humanity. 

Jt 

Canon. In the present instance, by a series of incidental 
anbough most significaiit statements, the Gospels guard us 
vitb notliiiig less than an exhaustive precaution against the 
fictions of a Docetic or of an Apolliimrian Christ. We are 
told that the Eiernal Word (rnp| eyeVero*, that He took liuman 
nature upon Him in its reality and coin]>letenessy. The Gospel 
narmtive, after tliw pattern of His own words in the text, 
exlui>itB Jesus as the Son of Man, while y(‘t it drawls us on 
by an irresistible attraction to contem])late that Higher Nature 
which was the ^eat of His eternal PerBoiiality. The superhuman 
chiiracter of some most important details of the Gospel history 
dotjs not disturb the broad scope of that history as being 
the record of a Human Life, w'ith Its idiysical and mental 
affinities to our own daily experience. 

The great Subject of the Gospel narratives has a true human 
Body, He is conceived in the womb of a human ^Mother He 
is by her brought forth into the 'world “ ; He is fed at her 
bre^tst during infancy^. As an Infant, He is made to undergo 
the painful rite of circumcision c. He is a Babe in swaddling- 
clothes lying in a manger d. Ho is nursed in the arms of 
tile aged Siiueoirt'. His bodily growth is traced up to His 
attaining the age of twelve*, and from that point to manhood 
His presence at tlie marriage-feast in Cana*b at tlie great 
entertainnuuit in the house of Levi K and at tlie talde of Simon 
the Pharisee the sup])er which He sliared at P>cthany with 
tlie friend whom Ho had raised from tlie graved the Pasclial 
festival whicli He desired so earnestly to eat before lie suf- 

* St.John i, 14. Cf. Meyer in loc. for a refutation of Zeller’s attempt 
to limit in this juissaye to the bodily organism, as exclusive of the 
anima rationaJis. 

y St.John viii, 40; i Tim. ii. 5. 

• (ruA\f)il^T7 4 y yatrrp], St. Luke i, 3I. nph rov aMtv 

rjj koiAI^, Ibid. ii. 21. fipfBr) iv yaffrpl ltxov(ra iK Uvt{}paT/)<s 'Ayiov^ 
St. Matt. i. i8. TO yap avrrj yevyrjdfy 4 k riyfvp.ar 6 s i<my 'Ayiov, Ibid, 
i. 20; Isa. vii. 14. 

• St. Matt. i. 25; St. Luke ii. 7, li; Gal. iv. 4 : H^anttfreiX^y 6 
rtv Tu>v avToP, yfy 6 fjLivoy in ywaiKos. 

^ St, Luke xi. 27 ; pidirroi o(ts i^^Katrat* ® Ibid. ii. 2X. 

^ Ibid. ii. 12 : hp 4 <l>ot <((rnapyai^p. 4 yoy, ndfi^yoy 4 v rp tpdryp, 

• Ibid. ii. 28 : Koi ainhs 4 dt^ro airrh tis rat dyKdAas ainuv, 

^ Ibid. ii. 40 ; Til> Hi ireuSlai^ pt^ayt, 

* Ibid, ii. 52 ; *l7jtfovj trpotKOfrrt ... 

St. John ii. a. 

* St. Luke V. 29: Zoxh^ • 

‘ St. Luke vii. $ 6 , 
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20 Witness of Scripture to Chrises Human Body. 

fered^, tho bread aud fi«h of which He partook before th^ 
eyes of His (lisci])]es in the early dawn on the shore of tee 
Lake of GaJilee, oven after His Resurrection — are witnesses 
that Ho came, like one of ourselves, ‘eating and drinking <>.* 
When He is recorded to have taken no food during the forty 
days of the Temptation, this implies the contrast presented 
by His ordinary habit r. Indeed, He seemed to the men of 
His day much more dependent on the physical supports of 
life than the great ascetic who had preceded He 

knew, hy experience, what are the pangs of hunger, after the 
forty days* fast in the wildeniess *■, and in a lesser degree, 
as may he supposed, when walking into Jerustilcra on the 
Monday heiore His Passion The profound spiritual sense 
of His redemptive cry, ‘I thirst,’ uttered while Ho was hanging 
on tho (>ross, is not obscured, when its primary literal meaning, 
that wlillc dying He actually emlured that wellnigli sharpest 
form of bodily sidVering, is cx 2 »licitly recognised b His deep 
sleep on the 8(‘a of Galileo in a little bark which the waves 
threatened monumtarily to ejigulf'S and His sitting down at 
tho well of Jacob, through great exhaustion produced by a 
long journey on foot I’rom Judsea^c, proved that lie was subject 
at times to the depression of extreme fatigue. Aud, not to 
dwell at length upon those particular references to the several 
liails of His bodily frame which occur in Holy Scripture y, 
it is obvious to note that the cvaiigelit'al account of His 
physical Snileriogs, of His Death*, of His Burial'S aud of 
the Wounds in His Hands and Feet and Side after His Resur- 


« St. Liikw xxii. 8, If. a St.John xxi. 12, 13. 

* St. liuko vii. 34: 6 Ttbs rov dyBpwnov tnffiuy teal vriifWK 

I’ I1»M. iv. 3 : oujf t(pay«v oiiSlv roit Vfitpais ^Kfivais, 

'i Tbitl. vii. 34: i5ou, (i>^'Of>u>Tros <J«i7os kuI oIvowcJttjx, 

*“ St. Matt. iv. a : 

* lliul. xxi. 18 : iirapdyti}if cis r^y ir 6 \iv, iwilyaort, 

* St. John xix. 38 : 

** St, Mntt, viii, 34 ; ai/rhs Si /»e<£(*€uS«. 

* St.John iv. 6; S oby 'Itjcrovs tteKOTrtoKws in •njs 6 $otirop(at ^icoa«{fTo 
oiJrotfs ivi rp trrtyf}. 

* St. Luke vii. 46 ; St. Matt, xxvii. 39^ 30 ; St. John xix. 

30 : To?/s ir<i5ay, St. Lnke vii. 38; ros St. Luke xxiv. 40; 5 oic* 

rvKy, St. J(Jm viii. 6; wAt?, St.John xix. 33; ri ydvara^ St. Luke 
xxii, 41 : vKtvpky, St. J«ihu xix. 34; rh <irw,ua. St.l^uke xxii. 19, A;c. 

* St. Luke xxii. 44, &c., xxiii. ; St. Matt, xxvi., xxvii. ; St. Mark xiv. 32, 

»e»p, XV. 

* St. JeJm xix. ao: tKa^ar oly rh vwjua tov koI SSfUitray avr^ 

h$tiyiats rdty d^pkdruy ; cf. ver. 43. 




Wilness of Scripture to Christ's Human Soul. 21 

Section a.ro so many emphatic attestations to the fact of 
mis true and full pai-ticipation in the material side of our 
common nature. 

Ef|ually explicit and vivid is the witness whicli Scripture 
affords to the true Human Soul of our Blessed Lord <5. Its 
general movements are not less spontaiieons, nor do Its affections 
How less freely, because no sinful impulse finds a place in It, and 
each pulse of Its moral and mental Life is in conscious harmony 
with, and subjection to, an all-holy Will. Jesus rejoices in spirit 
on hearing of the spread of the kingdom of heaven among tho 
simple and thtf poor : Ho beholds the young ruler, and forth- 
with loves him®. He loves Martha and her sister and Lazarus 
with a common, yet, as seems to be implied, with a discriminating 
affection t*. His Eye on one occasion betiays a sudden raoveiiieut 
of deliberate anger at the hardness of heart which could steel 
itself against truth by maintaining a dogged silciice«. The 
scattered and fainting multitude imdts Him to compassion : 
He sheds tears of sorrow at the*, grave of Lazarus’, and at the 
sight of the city which has rejtjcted His Love^. In contem- 
plating His approaching Passion 1 and the ingratitude of tho 
trait or- Apostle His Soul is shaken by a vehement agitation 
wdiich He does not conceal from His disciples. In tho garden 
of fiethsemane He wills to enter into an agony of amazement 
and dejection. His mental suff(*rhigs .are so keen and ])iercing 
tiiat His tender frame gives way beneath tho trial, and He sheds 


** St.John XX. 27; St. Luko xxiv. 39: fScre rits Kal rout 

irSHas fJMv, tin avrh$ iyw eijut’ lift) Acuft^tr are jue koI fScrc* 5 n Tryfvfia crdpKtx 
Ktu otrrea ovk fx ** KaBios ipte Oewpetre 

* X St, Pet. iii. 18: BayarwSels <rapKi, irye^ptan iu ^ 

Kol ToiS ^y tpvAatc^ wevpiatriu tropevBeU iK'fjpv^ev. The rip V>efore irvevfiart in 
the Textufl lieceptus lieing only an inaertion by a oop^ifit, ryeuput here mearia 
our Lonrg Human Soul. The clause ^ . eK^pv^ev forbids here the 

seiiste of wfvfxa at Korn. i. 3. Cf. p. 317, note •; p, 334, note ». 

^ St, Luke X. 2Z : i}ya\\idiraro rip iryevfiari. 

* St. Mark x. ai : 8 81 *Ii?<rovs abrip iffdrritrev abr 6 y, 

* St. Mark xi. 5. 

* St. Mark iii. 5 : repiBAe^^dfievos a8ro8f /aer* bpyris, cyKKvwovfxtyos dnl rjf 
ituptctret rrjs KopSl^ abreby, 

^ St. Matt. ix. 36 : itrirAayx*'^^^ abr&y. 

* St.John xi. 33”-35 : ‘Introvs obr &s eltev ahr^y KAaloutray Kod rovf truyeA- 
B 6 yras avrp 'lt»/S<Uapf tcA^oyras, iyefiptpi^aaro ry Tyebfian, Koi drdpaley 
itundy, , , , 'Zidtepvafv 6 *lrf(rov%, 

* St. Lnke xix. 41 ; ’I8^r riiv wdAty, (teAavtrfy ir' «8r^. 

* St. John xii. 27 ; wvy ij /aeu rerdpeutrat, 

“ Ibid. xxii. ai ; 8 *li|<rovr drapdxh ry itytbfJMn Kof 

*1 
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Reality of Christ's Manhood not 


His Blood before they nail Him to the Cross®. His’' Human 
Will consciously submits itself to a Higher Will and He leany^ 
obedience by the discipline of pain p. He carries His dependence 
still further, He ishabitually subject to His parents<i ; He recog- 
nises the fiscal regulations of a pagan state r ; He places Himself 
in the hands of j 3 !is enemies * ; He is crucified through weak- 
liess K If an Apostle teaches that all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge are hidden in Him an Evangelist records that 
Ho increastjs in wisdom as He increases in stature Conform- 
ably with those representations, we find Him as Man expressing 
creaturely dependence upon God by prayer. He rises up a 
great while before day at Capernaum, and departs into a solitary 
place, that Ho may pass the hours in uninterrupted devotion y. 
Me makes intercession for His whole redeemed Church in the 
Paschal supper-room * ; He offers to Heaven strong crying with 
tears in Gethsimiane® ; Ho asks pardon for His Jewish and 
Gentile murderers at the very mom<mt of His Crucifixion ; He 
resigns His departing Spirit into His Fathers Hands 

Thus, as one A})08tle teaches, Ho took a Body of Flesh d, and 
ITis whole Humanity both of Soul and Body shared in the siii- 
leSH inlirmities which belong to our common nature®. To deny 

*» St. Mark xiv. 33 ; ifp^aTo iK 6 auBu<r 0 ai #fal A^riiJLOVfiVf Ka\ Ktyti airoTy, 

' iantf ij ftov itws Oaydrov.* St. Luke xxii. 44 : yev^p,evos iv 

iyui/ta irpo<rijvx^rOf dyty^ro St d ISpcos atWov wo-fl BpdftBoi at- 

fAorros Kara&alt'oyrts 4it\ r^y yyy, Cf. Ileb. V. y. 

® St. Luke xxii. 42 ; /u)? rh 6 fKr}fid /not/, dwd rh trhv yivierBa. 

P Heb. v. 8: HpiaBav d<|)' ^iraOe tV vTraKoV- Cf. especially St. Matt, 
xxvii. 46. ^ St.IiUkoii. viroratrtroiLLfyos avrois, 

• St. Mutt. xxii. 31 . Fur our Xiord'tt payiuont of the Temple tribute, cf. 
Ibid, xvii, 35, 27. 

• Ibid. xvii. 22; St. John X. 18: owSfly a^pti aur^y [sc. rV fJLOv] 

ir* ifAQu, aAA’ Hyu rlBifpt avr^y Air* 4 piavrov, 

• 3 Cor. xiii. 4 : 4 trravpii$ri 4 ^ iixBtyuas, 

® Col. ii. 4 y f ti(n wdyrts of 0 rj<ravpo\ rf/y crotplas ical T^y yvwcrttus 
dwdKpvfpoi, 

• St. Luke ii. 40 : 4 Kparaiovro wpfvfian, ver. 53: irpo^Koirrt See 

Iject. VIM. y St. Mark i. 35. 

• St. John xvii. 1 ; iiriip* rols l^BaXuovs ahrov us rhy ohpavhVf Kal tlxt, 

• Hcb. V. 7 : iv r<us hft^ 4 pais rrts crapKhs ouroD, hffjtrfis rt koI iKtrvpias .... 

Kpairp)s itrxvpds #cal BoKpiwv irpoertvfyKas^ St, Luke xxii. 43 -44. 

^ St. Luke xxiii. 34 : irdrcp, oenus* ou ykp o)f 5 a<rt rl iroiov<ri. That 
this pmyer referred to the Jews, as well as the Ihnnan soldiers, is clear from 
Acts iii, 17. ® St, Luke xxiii. 46. 

^ C<» 1 . i. 33 : (rd^fxari r^s trap/ctft. 

• Heb. ii. u ; S r€ yhp dy Ksd ol ayta^dfxtyoi 4 ^ irdvrcy. Ver. I4; 

sol atjuMTos, Ver. 17 ; f&i^eiAc kotA irdi^a rots dptow 

Bnpm, Ibid. iv. 1 5 : ^wtxupeurpifpop 64 wrd xdvra Kd£t diWidrijra, 




forfeited by Its prerogative graces. 23 

lliis fundamental tnith, ‘that Jesus Christ is come in the Flesh,* 
in the judgment of another Apostle, the mark of the Deceiver, 
of the Antichrist t. Nor do the prerogatives of our Lord’s 
Manhood destroy Its perfection and reality, although they do 
undoubtedly invest It with a rohe of mystery, which Faith must 
acknowledge, but which she cannot hope to penetrate. Christ’s 
Manhood is not uni>?al because It is im2>ersoiuil ; because in Him 
the place of any created individuality at the root of thought and 
feeling and will is «a])plied by the Person of the Etonuit Word, 
Who has wrapped around His Being a created Nature through 
which, in its udmuiilatcd perfection, Ho- acts upon humankind?, 
( 'hrist’s Manliood is not unreal, because It is sinless; because 
the entail of any taint of transmitted sin is in Him cut off by a 
suj)ernahiral birth of a Virgin Mother; and because His whole 
lile iff thou gilt, feeling, will, and action is in unfaltering harmony 
with the law of absolute Truths Nor is the reality of His 
Manhood impaired by any exceptional h(‘auty whether of out- 
waixl foiTU or of mental endowment, sucli as might hecorae One 
‘ fairer than the children of menV taking precedence of 
tiiem in all things ^ ; since in Him our nature does but resume 

^ 1 St. John iv. 2 ; vav vpfvua t 6 fio\<iyu *li)arovi' Xpurrhy (rapnl 
fitira. 4 k rov &€ov itrri. 2 St.John 7 ' froAAol v\dpoi ilffriABop tls rhv KdcrpLOPf 
ol p.}) 6 poKoyovvres 'lijirovy Xptcrrhy ipxdfuvoy 4 v (rapKi oiros icrriy h 
Kai b ' AvrixpiiTr os. 

* The 6 .vvnro(TTa(T[a of our Tjord’s Humanity is a result of the Hypostatic 

Vnion, To deny it iu to assert that there are Two Persons in Christ, or else 
it is t.0 deny that He is more that Man. Compare Hs»ker, Eccl. Pol. v. 52. 
3, who against Nestorius to Hob. ii. 16, ov ydp Sijirov Siyyt\a>y inf 

AauBdy€rat, dwd trvipparos 'A$padp iviAap&dvfrai At His Incarnation 
tile Eternal Word took on Him Human Nature, not a Human Personality, 
Luther appears to have denied the Impersonality of our Lord’s Manhood, 
liul see Ilonier, Person Christi, Bd. ii. p. 540. 

^ The Siulessness of our Ix^rd’s Manhood is implied in St. I^uke i. 35. 
Thus He is hy b flar^p ijylafff koI dwiarfiKcy fis rhv Kbcrpoy, St. John x. 36 ; 
and He could challenge His enemies to convict Him of sin, St. John viii. ^6, 
In St. Miirk x. i8, St. Luke x\iii. 19, He is not denying that He is gmd; 
l>ut He insists that none should c.all Him so who did not ijcdiove Him to !>© 
fbKl. St, Paul descrilK>s Him as rhv ph yv^vra apapriav, 2 Cor. v. 2i ; and 
Ciirist is expressly said to be apaprias. Hob, iv. 15; otnos^ 6 .KaKos, 

apiuyros, Ktx<^pi<rpeyos dnh r&v dpctprcohwy^ Heb. vii. 26; dpvhs dpapos Kfli 
1 St. Pet. i. 19; 6 Siyios Koi SUaws, Acts iii. 14. Still more em- 
phatically we are told that apxipria 4 y o6tw ovk tern, l St. .fohn iii. 5 ; while 
the same truth is indirectly taught, when St. Paul speaks of our Lord as sent 
4 y bpouapwti <Taf>ir 5 y kpaprlas, Rt>m. viii. 3. Mr. F. W. Newman dties justice 
the si^ificance of a Sinless Manhood, although, linhajipily, he disbelieves 
m It; PWies of Faith, p. I41, scjq. Cf, Lect IV. p. 1^7. 

* Ps. xlv. 3. fc Col. i. 18 : dv wacrt wfwrtbwv. 
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its true and typical excellence as the crowning glory of 
visible creation of God K ^ 

This reality and j)erfection of onr Lord’s Manhood has been 
not less jealously maintained by the Church than it is clearly 
asserted in the; pages of Beripture. From the first the Cburch 
has taught that Jesus (Jhrist is ‘Perfect Man, of a reasonable 
Boul and Human Flesh sul>sisting/ It is sometimes liinted 
that believers in our BaviouFs Godhead must necessarily enter- 
tain some prejudice against those passages of Scripture which 
expn‘ssly assert the truth of His Manhood. It is presumed that 
such passages must be regarded by them as so many difficulties™ 
t(» be surmounted or evaded by a theory wliicli is supposed to be 
conscLouH of their hostilty to itself. Whereas, in tiuth, to a 
Catholic instinct, each declaration of Bcrij)ture, whatever be its 
appunmt bearing, is welcome as being an unveiling of the Mind 
of GckI, and therefore as ceiiainly reconcileablc with other sides 
of truth, whether or no the method of such reconciliation be 
immediately obvious. As a mutter of tact, our Lord’s Humanity 
has been insisted u])on by the great Church teachers of antiquity 
not less earnestly than His Godhead. Tliey habitually argiuj 
that it bidonged to His essential Truth to l)e in reality what He 
soimu'd to be. He seemed to bo human ; therefore He was 
liiunan«. Yet His Manhood, so iluy proceed to maintain, 


‘ IV. viii, 6 8. Cp. Heh. li. 6 -to. 

® Thus * Exiuuinatioa of P>aiY)i>ti>Ti Fx'ctnres/ p. 250. Tlie writer thinks 
Unit our IayhIV words in St. Luke iv. 18, 19; St. Matt. xx. 23; xxiii. 53; 
8t. J(»hn xiv. 2S, nro tiH little t<» be iHseonciled with our LcaxlV true 
G<Klhea(i, as are the passaijres in whieh lie claims to have existed liefore 
Al;>rahaiu or to l»i> the J udj^e of all men, with true human go^xlnese, if, after 
lUl, He lx? <»nly Man. IV.) Yet surely a discMission of the pro- 

perties or liabilities (‘f tht? human lunly, winch should tiike no account of 
Uie end<YwmeiJt8 of the human mind, dm^s not nmisstirily deny their exist- 
ence. Nor is it to lx? jdmi'cd on the s.’inie nu>nil level with the language of 
an advonturex, who should claim rights by hinting that he possessed powers 
and aixittmpliHhtnents, to which nothing euiTt!»|H>mletl in solYcr fact. 

^ St. IrenaMYs, Adv. Hier. v, l. a : lai? HvBpwnos &y 0 pwiroSf 

o/ 0 rf t /it' H/Atiuf wytvjda 0eov, ^ir*l ii 6 paror rb irvfeMa, 0^* 

rtt awry, ait ykp /«( 7 sa &w(p 4 (paivrro. Tert. Be Cam© Christi, 
cap, 5 : * Si caro cum fwissionibas beta, et spiritiw ergo cum virtutibus falsus. 
Quid dimidifis menilano Christnin ? Totus Veritas eat. Maluit crede [non] 
nassfi quain ex alitjUJl parte luentiri, et qnidem in S<jraet ipsum, ut camem 
gestaret rine ossibus dumm, sine niosculis solidam, sine sanguine cruentam, 
sine tanioA vestitain, sine fame esurientein, sine dentibue edentem, sine 
lingual loquentem, ut phantasma auribus ffiit sermo eias per Imaginem 
vocis.’ St. Aug. Ihilhv. Qu. S3, qii. 14 : LSi phantasma fuit cor|Yua Ohristi, 
Mdlit Chriittus, et si fefellit, Veritas non est. lilst autem Vcoritas Christus. 
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* ; 

,^ould have l)eeD fictitious, if any one faculty or element of 

fhiman nature had Ixjeu wanting to It. Therefore His Reason- 
able Soul was as essential as His Bodily Frame Without a 
Reasonable Soul His Humanity would have been but an animal 
existence^; and the intellectual side of man’s nature would have 
been unredeemed * 1 . Nor did the Church in her collective ca- 
picily ever so insist on Christ’s Godhead as to lose sight of the 
truth of His Perfect Manhood. MTaether by the silent force of 
the belief of her children, or by her represoni alive writers on 
behalf of the faith, or by the formal decisionn of her councils, 
she has ever Assisted the disposition to sacrifice the confession 
of Christ’s created nature to that of His uncreated Godliead **. 
She kept at bay intellectual temptations and iin2)uls^e8 wliich 
might liav^e easily overmastered the mind of a merely human 
society. AVhen Ebionites were abroad, she maintained against 
the Docclm that our Saviours body was not fictitious or appari- 
tionul. When the mutterings of that Jhimaniiarian movemont 
wliich culminated in the great scandal of Paul us of Samowita 
Were distinctly audible, she ass(‘rted the truth of our Lords 
Human Soul against Beryllus of Bostra*. Wlnui Ariiiiiism had 
not as yet ceased to ho formidable, slie was Jiot temjded by 
Apdlinaris to admit tliat the Logos in Christ took the place of 
the lutional element in man. While Nestorianism was still 
vigorous, slio condemned the Monophysito formula which j)rac- 
ti<nlly made Christ an unincarnate God: nor did she n^st until 
the Monotlielitc echo of the more signal error had been silenced 
by her assertion of the reality of His Human Will. 

Nor is the Manhood of our Saviour prixcfd by the Church 
only as a revealed dogma intellectually essential to the formal 

Non ergn phantasma fait Corpus Ejiis.* Biwetism struck at the very bawis 
of fcrntli, by sanc.tioniiig Pyrrhonism. St. Iren. Adv. Hasr. iv, ,'^3. 

® *St. Auf', Ep, 187, fwl Dardan. n. 4 : ‘Non est Hom(> l^erfwtuH, si vel 
aniiim carni, vel anima* ipsi mens liumaua Uefuerit.’ Oonfess. vii. c. uj. 

P St. Aug. Do Div. Qu. 83, qu. 80. n. I. 

« St. Oyr. Alex. I)e Inc. c. 15, 

*■ It may sutfice to quote the language of the Council of Chalcedon, 
A .1). 431 ; rd\(iov rhtf airrhif iv &f, 6 TTjri hbu r^Ktiov rbv avroy fV iuOfiKifTnirrfrt, 
&fhp W Mpuroy rhy ainhu 4 >vxvf Aoytfcijf /eai trwfAaroSf 

^uoouffiov Ty riarpl icareit B€ 6 rTjra aol dfioownov rhv ainhy vtuy Kara 

Kor^ trdiKra BfMiav ^fity aftaprlan, Jiinithf OpiiHC, ii, 78. 

When these words were spe^ken, the cycle of possible controversy on the 
subject was complete. The Monothelite question had virtually been settled 
by anticipation. 

• Socar. H. E. Ui, 7 : *htu rhy iyaySouri^ffovra, Syn. Boat, 

Anno 244. 
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integrity of the Creed. Every believing Christian knows tha^ 
it touches the very heart of his inner life. What becomes or 
the one Mediator between God and man, if the Manhood 
whereby He places Himself in contact wdth us men is but 
unreal and fictitious! What becomes of His Human Example, 
of His gijnuine Sympathy, of His agonizing and world- 
redeeming Death, of His plenary representation of our race 
in Injuven, of the recreative virtue of His Sacraments, of the 
‘touch of nature* which makes Him, most holy as He is, in 
very deed kin with us ! All is forthwith uncertain, evanescent, 
unreal. If Christ be not truly Man, the chasn/'which parted 
earth and heaven lias not been bridged over. God, as before 
tile Incarnation, is still awful, remote, inaccessible. Tertulliarfs 
inference is no exaggeration: ‘Cum mendacium deprehenditur 
Christi Caro. . . . omnia qum per Carnem Christi g^sta sunt, 

mendacio gesta sunt Eversum est totum Dei opus t/ Or, 

as St, Cyril of Jerusalem tersely presses the solemn argument : 
fl <j)avTa(Tfxa fjv t) ivavOpdiTrrjrntf (pdvratTfin Kat x) <ru}Tr)f}ia 

2. Let it bo observed, on the other hand, that the Nicene 
assertion of our ]ll(^ssed Lord s Divinity does not involve any 
tacit mutilation or degradation of the idea conveyed by the 
sacred Name of God. When Jesus Christ is said by His Church 
to be God, that word is used in its natural, its absolute, its 
incoinmunicable stuise. This must bo constantly borne in mind, 
if WG would escape from eijuivocatious which might again and 
again obscure tlie true point before us. For Arianism will 
confess Christ's Divinity, if, 'when it terms Him God, it may 
really mean that He is only a being of an inferior and created 
nature. Socinianisrn will confess Clirist’s Divinity, if this con- 
fession involves nothing more emphatic than an acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that certain imual features of God s character 
shono fortli from the Human Life of Christ with an absolutely 
unrivalled splendour, rantheism will confess Christ's Divinity, 
but then it is a Divinity which He must share with the uni- 
verse. Clirist may well he divine, when all is divine, although 
Pantheism too may admit that Christ is divine iu a higher 
sense than any other man, Ixscause He has more clearly recog- 
nised or exhibited ‘the eternal oneness of the finite and the 
Infinite, of God and humanity.* The coarsest forms of unbelief 
will confess our IxmVs Divinity, if they may proceed to add, 
by way of explanation, that such language is but the echo of 


* Adv. Marc. lii. 8. 


« Cateeb. iv. 9, 

[ LECT. 



Christ is not the god of an Apotheosis. 27 

an apotheosis, ijufomaliy decreed to the prophet of Nazareth by 
fervid but uncritical enthusiasm of His Church. 

No; the Divinity of Jesus Christ is not to be thus emptied 
of its most solemn and trae significance. It is no mere titular 
distinction, such as the hollow or unthinking flattery of a mul- 
titude might yield to a political chief, or to a distinguished 
philanthropist. Indeed Jesus Christ Himself, by His own 
teaching, Imd made such an apotheosis of Himself morally 
impossible. He had, as no teacher before Him, niised, ex- 
panded, spiritualized man’s idea of the Being and Nature of the 
Great Creator. • Baur has remarked that this higher exhibition 
of the solitary and incommunicable Life of God is nowhere so 
aj>pai'eiit as in that very Go.^2^el the special objt'ct of whicli is 
to exhibit Christ Himself us the eternal Wonl made Flesh*. 
Ind(*ed God was too vividlj'^ felt to ho a living Presence hy the 
early Christians, to Ijo transformed by them ujjou occasion into 
a d<*coration which miglit wreathe the brow of any, though it 
were the highest human virtue. In heathendom this was 
naturally otlierwise. Yet animal indulgence and intellectual 
Bce])ticism must have killed out the sense of primary truths 
which nature and conscience had originally taught, before 
imperial Borne could feel no difficulty in decreeing temj)les and 
altars to such samples of our race as w^erc not a few of the men 
who successivtdy filled the throne of the CVsarsy. The Church, 
witli lier eye upon the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible*, 
could never have raised Jesus to the full honours of Divinity, 
had [Je been merely Man. And Christianity from the first has 
proi’laimed herself, not the authoress of an a2)otheosis, but the 
child and tlie product of an Incarnation. 

She could not have been both. Speaking historically, an 
apotheosis belongs to the Greek world; while half-mimicries 

* Vorlesunj^en iiher N. T. Tbeolope, p. 35.^. 

^ Ste IXiliiuger, Heidwithurn und Juilenthuin, bk. viii. pt. 2. § a. Tlio 
city of Cyziciis was deprived of its freedom for bein^^ unwillirij^ to worship 
Augustus ;^Tac. Aim. iv. 36). Thrrwea Pietus was held guilty of treason 
ft>r refusing to l>elievo in the deification of Popj>aia (Tac. Ann. xvi. 22). 
Caligula insisted on being worshippetd as a gixi during liis lifr*time (Sue- 
tonius, Cains, xxi. 22), On the number of cattle sat^rifiwil Doniitian^ 
see Pbny, Panegyr. xi. Tlie vrcirship of Antiuous, who hiul livefl on terms 
r interamrse with Hadrian, was earnestly proniotiHl by that 

Kinpdrtjir. iXjllinger rfjckons fifty three a}>otheoHos between Caesar and 
Hioclctian, fi.fteen of which were of ladies belonging if) the Imjierial family. 
For the discredit into which the Imperial apotheosis fell among the literary 
classes, see Boissler, Keligion liomaiiie, i. 175, wiq, 

* i Tim. i. 17, • 
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of tlie Incaniutiou are clmracteristically orieiitaL Speaking phi- 
losophically, the god of an apotheosis is a creation of hum£m 
thought or of imman fancy; the God of an incarnation is 
pre8U}>|)r).se(i as an objectively existing Being, Who manifests 
Himself by it in the sphere of sense. Speaking religiously, 
be]i(?f in an apotheosis must he fatal to the primaiy movements 
of piety towards its object, whenever men are wipable of earnest 
and honest reflection ; while it is incontestable that the doctrine 
of an incarnation stimulates piety in a degree piocisely pro- 
poitioned to the sincerity of the faith which welcomes it. Thus 
the ideas of an apotlu^osis and an iacarnati 01 / stand towards 
each other in historical, philosophical, and religious contrast. 
Need I atld tluit religiously, philosophically, and historically, 
Christianity is linked tx> the one, and is simply incompatible 
with the other 1 

No : the Divinity of Jesus is not such divinity as Pantheism 
might ascribe to Him. In the belief of the (church Jesus 
stands alone among the sons of men ns Ho of Whom it can 
be said without imj)i<*ty, that He is not merely divine, hut 
God. 8ucli a restriction in favour of a Single Personality, 
contradicts the very vital priiici])lo of I’antheisiic tlionght. 
Bchcdling apjiiTipriately contends that the Indians with their 
many incarnations slunv more intelligence respecting the real 
ndations of f lod and the world than is impli<^(i by tlie doctrine 
of a solitary incarnation, as taught in the Cro«.‘d of Christendom. 
Ujwn Pantheistic grounds, this is p^Hectly reasonable ; although 
it might bo nddt‘d tliat any limited number of incarnations, 
howtjvcr considcrahh?, wmdd only ap])r()xiniate to the real 
demands of the thoorv whieh toadies tliut God is incarnate 
in everything. Bui then, siieh divinity as Pantheism can 
ascriln^ to ('hrist is, in point of fact, no divinity at all. When 
God is nature, ami nature is God, everythiug iiid(‘ed is divine, 
but also nothing is Divine; and Christ shares this phantom- 
divinity with the universe?, nay with the agencies of moral 
evil itself. In truth, our GihI dws not exist in the appre- 
hension of Pantheistic thinkers; since, when such truths as 
creation and personality are denied, the very idea of God is 
fundamentally sapped, and althmigli the prevailing belief of 
mankind may still be huinouivd by a discreet retention of 
its conventional language, the broad pmctical result is in reality 
neither more nor less than Atheism. 

You may indeed remind me of an ingenious distinction, 
by which it is suggested that the idea of God is not thus 

[llct. 



the sense of Pantheism. 29 

fSAcrificed fn Pantbeifetic systems, and on the jsrround that 
although God and the universe are svhiitantkiU^ identical, 
they are not logicaUy so. Logically speaking, then, you pro- 
ceed to distinguisli between God and tlie universe. You look 
out upon the universe, and you arrive at tlie idea of God by 
a double process, by a process of abstraction, and by a process 
of synthesis. In the visible world you come into sensible 
contact with the finite, the contingent, the relative, the ini- 
jH^riect, the individual. Then, by a necessary opei ation of your 
reason, you disengage from t)K*se ideas tlu*ir correlatives; you 
ascend to a cWemplation of infinity, of necessity, of the 
absolute, the perfect, the universal. Here abstrju‘tit)n has done 
its work, and synthesis begins. By syntla^His you coinhino 
the general ideas which have been previously reached through 
ahst ruction. Tlu'se general ideas arc madt^ to converge in your 
brain under tlie presidency of one ceutrul and uiiitying i<lea, 
which you call Gini. You are careful to insist, that this god 
is not a real but an ideal being; in<lee<l it a]'}>en.rK that he 
is sf) ideal, that lie would ccaso to be gofl if lie could be supposed 
to iH’Oome real. Gocl, yrui say, is the *l(I(?a ’ of the \Jniverse; 
the universe is the ‘realization* of God. The god wlio is 
enthroned in your thought must have almndoiied all contact 
with reality; let him re-enter hut for a moment iij)ou the 
doitann of reality, and. such are the e'xigeiicies of your iloctrine, 
that lie must forthwith ho compelled to ahdicat(( his throne®. 
lUit meanwhile, as you contend, be is logicallv distinct from 
the universe; and you repel wdth some warmth the orthodox 
allegation, that to identify him substantiulhj witJi th(3 universe, 
amounts to a practical denial of his existenc(‘, 

\et after all, let us ask what is really gained by thus 
distinguishing betwaam a logical and a substantial ideJitity 1 
\V],at is this god, who is to he tlius njscued from the 
religious ruins wdiich mark the track of rantheistic thought? 
Is iie, by the terms of your own distinction, anything more 
than an ‘Idea*; and must ho not vaiy in point of p(‘rlection 
with the accuracy and exhaustiveness of proress{‘S of 

abstraction and syntliesis ]»y whicli you undertake to construct 
him? And if this he so. is it worth our while to discuss 
the (jU(*stion wrhether or not so precarious an ‘Idea* was or 
was not incariUAte in Jesus Christ? Ujxm tlui terms of the 
theory, would not an incarnation of God he fatal to His 

* M. Caro's notice of Vachorot’s Mt'taphysiiiipie et la Science, 
la c de Dieu, p. 265, isjcj. ; especially p. 289, S'pp 
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Monica]/ tlmt is to His only admitted mode of existence? 
or would such divinity, if we could ascrilDe it to Jesus Christ, 
be anythinf^ higher than the fleeting and more or less imperfect 
epecuhition of a finite brain? 

Certainly Pantheism would never have attained to so strong 
a j>ositiori us that which it actually holds in European as well 
as in Asiatic thought, unless it had embodied a great element 
of truth, which is too often ignored by some arid Tlieistic 
eystems. To that element of truth we Christians do justice, 
when wo confess the Omnipresence and inepmprehensibility 
of God; and still more, when we trace the gracious ron- 
sequences of His actual IncaTmation in Jesus Christ. But we 
Christians know also that the Great Creator is essentially 
distinct from the work of His Hands, and that He is TOiat 
He is, in utter independence* of the f(*eble thought whereby 
He enables us to apprehend His Existence. We know that 
all which is not Himself, is upheld in being from moment 
to moment by the fiat of His Almighty Will. We know that 
His Existence is, strictly and in the highest sense, Personal. 
Could we deny tliese truths, it would be as easy to conf(‘ss 
the Divinity of Christ, as it would be imj)ossible to deny tlie 
divinity of any crimted being. If we are asked to believe 
in au impersonal God, who has no real existence opart from 
creation or from rreat<*d thought, in order that we may expe- 
rience fewer philostH)liical diihculties in acknowledging our 
Lord’s Divinity, we rejily that our faith cannot consent thus 
vxiiUH vivm<h' p^rdtre cansas* We cannot thus sacri- 
fice the substance of the first truth of the Creed that we 
may retain tlie phras(*ology of the second. We dare not thus 
degrade, or rather annihilate, the very idea of God, even for 
the sake of securing a semhlunce (more it could not he) of 
those precious consolations Avhich the Christian lieart seeks 
and finds at the Manger of the Divine Cliild in Bethlehem, or 
before the Cross of the Lord of Gloiy on Blount Calvary. 

No: the Divinity of Jesus is not divinity in the sense of 
Bocinianism. It is no mere manifestation whether of the highest 
human goodness, or of the noblest of divine gifts. It is not 
merely a divine presence vouchsafiKl to the soul ; it is not 
merely an intercommunion of the soul and God, albeit main- 
tained even ceaselessly — luaiutained in its fulness from moment 
to moment. Such indeed was the high grace of our Lord’s 
sinless Humanity, but that grace %vas not itself His Divinity. 
For a work of grace, however beautiful and perfect, is one thing ; 
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in the sense of Socinianism. 

nn Uncreated Divine Essence is anotlier. In the Socinian sense 
of the term, you all, my Christian brethren, arc, or may be, 
divine ; you may shew forth God’s moral glory, if less fully, yet 
not less truly, than did Jesus. By aduj^tion, 3^011 too are sons 
of God ; and the Church teaclies that each of you was made 
a partaker of the Divine Nature at his baptism. But suppose 
that neither by act, nor word, nor thought, you have done aught 
to forfeit tliat blessed gift, do I forthwith proctM^d to profess 
my belief in j'our divinity 1 And why not ? Is it not Ix^cause 
I may not tli^s risk a perilous confusion of thought, issuing 
in a degradation of the Most Holy Name ? Your life of grace 
is as much a gift as yoxir natural life; hut liowever glorious 
may he the gift, aye, though it raise you from the dust to the 
veiy steps of God’s Throne, the gift is a free? gift after all, and 
its greatness does but suggest tin* intervjil which parts tlie reci- 
pient from the inexhaustible and boundless Life of the Giver. 

Most true indeed it is that the perfect lioliiiess whieli shone 
forth from our Lord’s Human Life has led thousands of souls 
to perceive the truth of His essential Godhead. When once it 
is seen tliat His moral greatness is really iinicpie, it is natural 
to and to accept, as a basis of this greatness, His jiossession 
of a unique relationship to the Fountain of all goodn(jsst>. Thus 
tin* Sermon on the Mount leads us naturally" on to those dis- 

^ Me mehr sich so dem erkenncniten Olaahoa die Uehorzcngting von dcr 
Einjjitfkeit der sittliuhen Hoheit ('hrinti emdilieHst, dcsto nntiiriuh<ir ja 
iiothwendigiT es nun auch von diesciii foKten PnnUte aua d<;mHelben 
Gl.auben werdon, niit VerKtandnisR Ghrinto in das Gobiet. Seiner ln’edeii zu 
fol^en, wo Kr Seiner eicentluiniHchen un<I einzif^en Heziebung zu dem Vater 
goflenkt. Jesii Heiligkeit und Weisheit, durcdi die Kr unter d<tn Kiindigen, 
vielirrenden Menschen einzig danteht, W’eiset bo, da sie nichf kann uoch 
U'iU nh rfiin mhjekiirat, mvnsehli cites Produki mufesehen teerden, anf elncn 
vdternatiirUchen Urspruug tScincr Person. Diene nuins, uin iinnitten der 
Siindmvelt begreiflioh zii sein, auH einer eigenUuiinliehen und wundi ibar 
schupferiseben That Gitttes abj^oleitet, ja es inunn in Chrintus, wenn dfH'h 
Gott niebt deititiiich von der Welt getrennt sondern in Liel)e ilir nabe und 
‘wenentlioh aln liebc zu denken ist, von Gott auH betrachtet cine Tueamation 
gettlicber Liel>e, also ffottlirhen Wesens gesehen werderi, was Dm als den 
Punkt erscheinen lasat, wo Gott und die Menseheit einz’i' und iniiig«t 
^*einigt liind. Freilich, man liisst »ich in diesem Sttieke iwKdi so oft 
dim>h einen abstraeten, subjectivcn MoraliKniuH irre inarheii, der die Tiefe 
des Ethiseben niebt erfosst. Alier wer tiefer blickend auch von einer 
oniolotfischen und metaphtfsischen liedeuluwj des Kihlschen tceiss, dem 
muM die Einziinkeit der Heiligkeit und Liebe Cliristi ihren Grund in eimr 
^inzigkeU anck Seines TTesens haben, diese aber in Oottes Sich inittbeil- • 
ender, offeiibarcMider Liebe.* (Domer, Person Christi, Bd. ii. pp. 1211, 
* 212 .) 
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courses in St. John’s Gospel in which Christ unveils His 
Essential Oneness with the Father. But the ethical premiss 
is not to he confused with the ontological conclusion. It is true 
that a boundless love of man shone forth from the Life of 
Clirist; it is true that each of the Divine attributes is com* 
meiisunite with the Divine Essence. It is true that ‘he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in liim.’ But it is 
not true that every moral being which God blesses by His 
Presence is God. Tlio Divine Presence, as vouchsafed to Chris- 
tian men, is a gift supei-added to and distinct from the created 
personality to which it is accorded: there wa^ a time when 
it had not b(*en given, and a time may come when it will lie 
withdrawn. Such a Prescmco may inde(*d in a certain secondary 
sense ‘divinize’ a created person ^ robing him with so much of 
moral beauty and force of deity as a creature can bear. But 
tills bless('d gift does not justify us in treating the cn^ature to 
whom it is vouchsafed as the Iidiiiite and Eternal God. When 
Bocinianism deliheratcly names God, it means equally wdth 
ourselves, not merely a Perfect ^foial PKUiig, not mcrcdy Perfect 
Love and Perfect Justice, hut One Whose Knowledge and 
Whose Power are as houndless as His Love. It dues not mean 
tiuit Christ is God in this, the natural sense of the word, when 
it confesses His moral divinity; yet, beyond all controversy, 
this full and natural sense of the term is the sense of the 
Kinuie Civi'd. 

No: .lesiis Christ is not divine in the sense of Arius, lie 
is not the most, eminent and ancient of the creatures, decorated 
by the necessities of a tlieologiral controversy 'wiih That Name 
which a serious piety can dure to yield to One Being alone. 
Ascril )0 to the C'^lirist t*f Arius an anticjuity as remote as you 
“will fn»m the age of the Incarnation, ]>lace him at a height 
as high as any you cun conceive, above the highest archangel; 
still what, after all, is this ancient, this super-angelic being 
but a creature who had a beginning, and wdio, if tlie Author of 
his existence should so will, may vet cease to he! Such a being, 
however exalted, is paHcil from tlie Divine Essence by a 
fathomless chasm ; whereas the Christ of Catholic Christendom 
is intonial to That ICssence; He is of one Substance with the 
Father — ry narg/: ami in this sense, as distinct from 
any t>ther. Ho is properly and literally Divine. 

This assertion of the Divinity of Jesus CTlirist depends on 
3 St. rt.‘tcr i. « 4 : tva htk TQvrmv [sc. rf»a77*AjU4£Tft>v] Btlas 
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a tnith beyond itstdf. It postulates the existence in God of 
certain real distinctions having their necessary basis in the 
Essence of the Gcidhead. That Three such distinctions exist 
is a matter of Keveliition. In the common language of tlie 
Western Church these distinct forms of Iteing are named Per- 
sons. Yet that term cannot he employed to d(‘note Them, 
without considerable intellectual cautioii. As a])plied to men, 
Person implies the antecedent conception of a. f‘p(‘cies, whicdi is 
(h^termined for the moment, and by the force of tim expression, 
into a single iiicomnumicahle modification of being ‘h But the 
conception of s]tecies is utterly inapt Hcahle to That One Bujtrerae 
EsHiice Wliicli wo name God ; and, according to tlie terms of 
tile Gitlholic doctrint;, the same Essence lu'longs to Each of the 
]>ivine IVn sons. Tvot however tliat we are therefore to suppose 
nothing more to he intended by the revealed doctrine tliau tlireo 
varying ndations of God in His dejilings witli the woi ld. On tlie 
coiitnijy, His Self-Bevidation has for its basis can-tain eternal din- 
tinetions in His Nature, which are theinselvi^s altogetlan* anterior 
to and independent of any relation to created life. Apait from 


Ha rails the clefirntum of Buethiim, 'Parwaia ost naturnp! rationaliH 
uulividiia Hal)>tantia/ (l)e Burs, et Buubus Natiiri,H, c. 3.) Upon which 
»St.Th<»tiias utK^urvcH: ‘ C\»nvuiiiens est. ut lux; noincii (popKona) de 1 )(h> 
di('a.tnr ; lum tainen e<Mh'm niodo quo dicitur de tTuaturiw, sed exct;ll(;ntir»n 
iiUHio,’ (Sum. Th., I ', qu. 29. a. 3.) When the pruHcrit uxo of ovaia and 
vir<Ji7TO'T(S hiul become fixed in the East, St.C*rej;;ory Nazianzun tells us that 
in. the formula * /xia ovtrto* rp€is vwo<rrd<r^t^f* oi/ala fciigiiificH r^v (pvrriy rri^ 
w-hile {nro(rrd<rfis p< tints to rds rtip rpiwp iSiorriras. Ho observes 
that with this sunxe the Westerns were in perfect a;LO'ooin(‘nt ; but he deplores 
the poverty <»f their theelujriciil langnaiLfe. TJiey had no exprcHsion really 
CKjuivalent t<,i vironrafrif, as c(»ntraxted with ovffia, and they were tUf;ref'ore 
oblii^ed to eiiifdov the Tjjitln translation of yrpi'iiTtjonov that they inijrht avoid 
the appearanco of believirii: in three ovcriai. (Orat. xxi. 4O,) St. Augnsfiiie 
lanit'nts the necessity of haviinj: to say ‘^roV/ Tria sint, Q>i!e Tria ei'M* tides 
Vera pivtDuntiat.’ (Be Trln. vii. n. 7.) Cum er}j:o qiueritur quid Tria. vel 
quid Tres, conferiinus in.»s a^l inveniendum aliqucsl Hjiw/iale vel generalo 
ftoinen, quo rompleetainnr luec Tria: ocrurrit aninm, tiuict rxctfdit 

»uyf;rtminenfia DirinUatis vsitati eloquii fitvuUattm' (Ihid.t 'Cum eo- 
naretur humana inopia hx[uendo pmferre ml hoininum sousus, qinxl in 
w^r(itano mentis j>ro i-aptu tenet *Ie I>«>inino Deo Cruatore suo, wive per 
piaiii fidem, sive per qualemeunque intellqrentiam, fimuit direrf' tru etutpn* 
tins, nc inhllit/t^ntur in Hid Summd jJu/nalitnfc vfla dlrrmif^u. Kumus 
non esse tria qnfi:*tlam non poterat <lirure, qmxi .SulwdliuH quia dixit, in 
Iwresim lapsus €‘st. . . . CJua^sivit quid Tria dicen»t. et di:jit tmh«inntia$ 
quthutt nduminihutt non dicernitateni intHltqi voluilf tied sinflu- 
hriiaf 4 ^m nohit* (Be Trin. vii. n. q.) Of. Senn. cxvii. 7, eexv. 3, eexliv. 
4 On the term Person, see further St. Athan. Treatises, i. 155, note f, 
(Ub.Fath.) 
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these (lintiuclieiis, the Christian IWelation of an Eternal Father- 
hood, of a true Incarnation of God, and of a real communication 
of His Spirit, is but the baseless fabric of a dream®. These 
three distinct ‘ Sii})sist(!nces V which we name Father, Son, and 
Spirit, while they enable us the better to understand the mystery 
of the Self-Buflicing and Blessed Life of God before He sur- 
lounded Himscjlf with created beiiifrs, are also strictly compatible 
with the truth of the Divine Unity b. And when we say that 
J(?sus Clirist is God, we mean that in the Man Christ Jesus, 
the second of these Persons or 8ubsiKteiJ('(‘S, One in Essence 
with the First and with the Third, vouchsafed to become 
Incarnate. 

IV. The position then which is before ns in these lectures is 
briefly the followinj!^ : Our Lord desus Christ, being truly and 
perfectly Man, is also, according to His lliglier Pre-existent 
Nature, Very and Eternal God ; siucti it was the Second Person 
of the Evt'r Pil(‘S8(Kl Trinity, Who, at the Incarnation, robed 
Himself with a Human Bmlyaud a Human Soul. Such explicit 
langUiJge will of ccmrso encountm- objections in more than one 
(piarter of the mo(l(U*n world ; and if of these obj(‘ctions one or 
two promiutuit samples be rapidly noticcal, it is pt)ssible that, at 
least in the case of certain minds, the ])ath of our future discus- 
sion will he ch'ui’ed of difiicultics which are at present more or 
loss disti nelly sup] rosed to obstruct it. 

(a) One object ion to our attempt in these lectures may he 
expi‘cted to ]>roc(H‘d from that gractdul speci(‘S of litt'juiy activity 
which nruy be tenm'd, without our discrediting it, Historical 
/Kstliel ieism. Tin* prot(‘st will take tlie loi in of an ajrpeal to 
the sense of beauty. True beauty, it will be argued, is a 
cn^ation of nature; it is not improved by being nu'fldled with. 
The roeky bill-side is no longer beautiful %vb(Ui it has been 
quarried ; uoi* is the riwr-course, when it has b(‘(m straighteued 
and deepened for p\ir])oses of navigation ; nor is the forest which 

* Of. Willjcrforee on the Incamiition, p. 152, 

* •Sulteistentia', relatiunes subhibU-utos.’ Sum, Th. i*. qu. 29. a, 2 ; and 
qu, 40. a. 2. 

* This uotupatilulity i« evpn'sscxl by the chH'trine of the ir(ptxa>pv<rif — the 
Wkfejjvavrd juui witness of the IHvine I’nity ; St. JoliU xiv. n ; i Cor. ii. 11 ; 
the fonje of which is not impaired l>y St.John xiv. 20, xvii. 21. 2;^; i St. 
John iv, 15, V. 20. ThiH doctrine, ‘protecting the Piiity of God, 
without eatrt*nching on the perftx’tit«ns nf the St>n uiul the Spirit, may even 
be called the chai‘»ct*<jristic of tath»«lie Triuitananism. iw opposed to all 
counterfeiter, whetlysr philosophical, Arian. or oriennil.* Kew^man’s ^ Ariana,* 
p. 190, ed. Cf. AtUan. Treatisee, ii. 40 b i, 
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has l>een Winced and planted, and made to assume the disciplined 
air of a symmetrical plantation. In like manner, you urge, that 
incomparable Figure whom we meet in the pages of tlie New 
Testament, has Fuifered in the apprehensioiis of oi’tJiodox 
( ’hristians, from the oflicious handling of a too inquisitive 
Scholasticism. As cultivation robs wild nature of its beauty, 
even so, you maintain, is ‘definition’ the enemy of the fairest 
creations of our sjicred literature. You npresent ‘definition’ as 
ruthh'ssly invading regions which have bec'ii beautified by the 
freshness and originality of the moral sentiment, and as sub- 
stituting for tilt* indefinable graces of a living movcimad, tlio 
grim and stiff ai tificialities of a heartless logic. You wonder at 
the had taste of men wdio can bring the (l(*cisions of jMca*a and 
('’lialcedon into contact w'ith the story of the (1os]k.'1s. Wluit is 
there in common, you ask, betwet'U th(‘se dead metjiphysical 
lormulm and the ever-living tenderness of that matchless Life? 
\'ou prut(‘st that you wamld as readily essay to throw the text of 
llonaT or of 'Milton into a series of syllogisms, that you W’ould 
with as little scruple sendeh the paint from a inast(‘rpiece 
of Ibdfaelle witlj th(‘ intention of subjecting it to a chemical 
analv>is, us go hand in hand w'itii those ( ’hiirch-doctors who 
force* Jesus of Nazandli into rude juxtaj)osit ion with a. w^euld of 
f(»nnal thought, from which, as you conceive, lie is se vered by 
the iiiterve'iitiem of three centuries of dbputulion, and still rnewe 
by all w hich raises the highest fonns of natural beauty above the 
aw kward pe-elaiitry of debased art. 

^^ ell, my brethren, if tlie obj(H!t of the Gospe*! be attained 
when it lias aelde*d one more chapter to tla.^ poetry of liumaa 
history, w'lien it lias contribut(‘d one more* Figure to the woehl’s 
gallery of historical portraits, upon wducli a fc\veducat(*d persons 
may ]yerit)dicall y cxpi'iid some spare thought and feidiug ; — if 
this be so, you are probably right, riainly you an* in pursuit 
ot tlrat which may nouiish sentiment, rather than of that winch 
can support moral vigour or penuanently satisfy the instinct of 
truth, (Vrtainly your sentiment of beauty may be oc< asionalJy 
shocked by thos<^ dinrt questions and rude proeessc-s, which aro 
lieccssarj' to the investigation of intellectual truth and to tho 
Histeuance of moral life. Y'ou would repiess theses processes; 
you would silence these questions; or at least you would not 
« xplitdtly state your own answer to them. "Wlit-thei', for instance, 
the stupendous miracle of the Resurrection he or be not as cer- 
tiiin as any event of public interest w hich has ^taken place in 
Lurope dui'ing the present year, is a point which does not aiiech 
*] D 2 
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as it seems, the worth or the completeness of your ChristoJogy. 
Your Christ is an Epic ; and you will suffer no prosaic scholiast 
to try his hand upon its pages* Your Chiist is a portrait ; and, 
as we are all agreed, a portrait is a thing to admire, and not to 
touch. 

But there is a solemn question which must he ashed, and 
which, if a man is in earnest, he will incwitably ask ; and that 
qu(‘8tion will at once carry him beyond the narrow horizon of 
a literary mstheticism in his treatment of the matter before us. 

, . . My brethren, whore is Jesus Christ now? and what is He? 
Does He only speak to us from the pages wliich were traced by 
His followers eighteen centuries ago ? Is He no more than the 
first of the shadows of the; past, the first of memories, tlie first of 
biographies, the most perfi‘ct of human ideals? Is He only an 
Ideal, after all? Does He reign, only in viitue of a mighty 
tradition of human thought and feeling in His favour, which 
creates and sui)poris His iniagiimry throne? Is He at this 
moment a really living Being? And if living, is He a human 
ghost, flitting we know not ■where in the unseen world, and 
Himself awaiting an award at the hands of the Everlasting? or 
is He a super-angelic Intelligence, sinless and invested with 
judicial and creative powers, hut as far separated from the 
inaccessible Life of God as must ho even the first of creatures 
from ilio everlasting C’reator ? Does He reign, in any true sense, 
either on earth or in lasaven? oris His Legal Government in 
any degree independent of the submission or the resistance which 
His subjects may offer to it ? Is He present personally as a living 
Power in this our world? Has Ho any certain relations to you? 
Does Ho think of you, care for you, act upon you? (^m He help 
you ? He savt* you from yotir sins, can He blot out their 

stains and crush tlu'ir power, can He deliver you in your death- 
agony from the terrors of dissolution, and bid you live with Him 
in a hrigliter world for ever? Can you approach Him now, 
commune with Him now, cling to Him now, lM'c(nne one with 
Him now, not hv an unsubstantial act of your own imaginations, 
but by an actual objective transiiction, making you incorporate 
witli His Life ? Or is the (liristian answer to these most pi*ess- 
ing questions a weakly delusion, or at any rate too definite a 
Btiitement ; and must we content ourselves with the analysis of 
an lustoricnl Character, while we confess that the Living Per- 
sonality which once created and animated It may or may not be 
God, may or nuyv not be able to bear us and help us, may or may 
not be in distinct conscious existence at tliis moment, may or 
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may not have been altogether annibUuted some eighteen hundred 
years ago? Do you urge that it is idle to ask these questions, 
since we have no adequate materials at liaiid for dealing with 
them ? That is a point which it is hoped may be more or less 
cleared up during the progress of our })reseiit enquiry. But if 
such questions are to remain unanswered, do not shut your eyes 
to t he certain consequence. A Christ who is conceived of as 
only pictured in an ancient literature imiy indeed furnish you 
with the theme of a magnificent pootiy, but ho cannot bo the 
present object of your rtdigious life. A religion must have for 
its object an dctually Living Pei-son : and the purpose of the 
defuiitions which you deprecate, is to exhibit and assert tlu* exact 
force of tlie revealed statements respecting the Ktornal Life of 
Christ, and so to place Him as a Living Person in all His Divine 
Majesty and all His Human Tenderness l>eft)ro the eye of the 
soul which seeks Him. When you fairly commit youiself to 
the assertion that Christ is at this monuuit living at all, you 
leave the strictly liistorical and mstheticul treatnumt of the Gos- 
pel record of His Life and character, and you (‘liter, whether it 
he in a Catholic or in an heretical sjiirit, upon the tciiitory of 
Clmrch definitions. In your little jirivate s])here, you how to 
that practical necessity which obliged great Fatliers and Coun- 
cil#, often much against their wdll, to take counsel of the Spirit 
Who illuininat<‘d the collective Church, and to give point and 
stnuigth to Christian faith by authoritative elucidations of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Nor are you therefore rendered insensible to 
the b(.‘auty of the Gospel narrative, b(;caiise you have discovered 
that thus to ascertain and bear in mind, so far as Ibjvelation 
warrants your effort, what is the exact Personal dignity and 
what the enduring prerogativt's of Him in Whom you have be- 
lieved, is in truth a matter of the utmost practical importance 
to your religious life. 

(3) But the pr(‘serit enquiry may be objected to, on Iiigher 
grounds than those of literary and a‘sthetic taste, ‘ Are there 
nt)t,’ it will be pleaded, ‘moral reasons for deprecating such dis- 
cussions 1 Surely the dogmatic and theological temper is suf- 
ficiently distinct from the temper which aims, beyond eveiyd-hing 
else, at moral improvement. Surely good men may be indifferent 
divines, while accomplished divines may be false or impure at 
heart. Kay more, are not morality and iht^ology, not merely 
distinct, but also more or less antagonistic inU^rests ? Does not 
the enthusiastic consideration of dogmatic problems tend to 
divert men’s minds from that attention wmch is due to the 
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practical obligations of life 1 Is not the dogmatic temper, you 
ask, rightly regarded as a species of “iniellectual ritualism** 
which lulls men into the belief that they have time religion at 
heart, when in point of fact they are merely gratifying a piivate 
taste and losing siglit of honesty and sober living in the in- 
toxicating study of the abstractions of controversy] On the 
other hand, will not a high morality shrink with an instinctive 
rev(5nnjce from the clamorous and positive assertions of the theo- 
logians ] In particular, did Jesus Christ Himself rcjquirc at the 
hands of ilis disciples a dogmatic confession of belief in His 
Divinityh] Wns Hci not content if they acted upon His moral 
leaching, if they embrac(?d that paHiculiir aspc'oi of moral obli- 
gations wJiich is of the Iiigliest imporUiiicc to the well-lxung of 
society, ami wliich wo have lately it;rmod the Enihusiasm of 
Humanity]* This is what is urged; and then it is added, 
‘ Shall we not Ih'sI succeed in doing our duty if wc try better 
to understand Clirist’a Human Charucltu', while we are careful 
to ke(*p clear of tlioso abstract and transctuidental questions 
about Him, wdiich at any rate have not promoted the cause of 
moral progress]* 

This language is notoriously popular in our day; but the sub- 
sbintial objection which it einUidies has bi^eii already stated by 
a writi>r whom it is im]»oHsiblo to name without mingled admi- 
nition and sorrow, — admiration for his pure and lofty Innnanity, 
— sori'ow fi>r tlie profound errors which ])arte(l him in life and 
in d(‘ath fr<»m the Church of Jesus Christ, ‘Love to Jesus 
Christ,* says AVilliam Cluuming, ‘depends very little on our con- 
ception of Ilis rank in tlie scale of being. On no otiier topic 
have Christians contended so earnestly, and yet it is of secondary 
importance. To know Jes\is Christ is not to know the precise 
place He occupies in the Univei'se; it is something more: it 
IS to look ijito His mind ; it is to approach His soul ; to 
comprehend His spirit, to st»o how He tliought and felt and 
puqmscxl and loveil, . . I am |wrsiiac 1 ed,* he continues, ‘that 
oontixwersies ahout Christ’s Person have in one way done 
great injury. They have turned attention from His character. 
Supposes that, as Americans, we should employ ourselves in 
debating the questions, where Washington was born, and from 
what spot he came when he appeared at the head of our 
armies ; and that in the fervour of these contentions lire should 
overlook the clmracter of his mind, tlie spirit that moved within 
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him, . . * how uuprofitably should we be employed 1 Who is 
it that uuderstands Waphingtonl Is it he that can settle his 
rank in the creation, his early history, his present condition 1 or 
he to whom the soul of that good man is laid open, who com- 
prehends and sympathizes with liis generous jmrposesir 

Charuiing's illustration of his position in this passage is im- 
p()rtant. It uncrmscioiisly hut irresistibly suggests that iiidif- 
frreucc to the ch^sir statement of our Lord’s Divinity is linked 
to a fundamental assumption of its fals<du)od. Doubtless Wash- 
ington’s birthplace and present destiny is for the Americans 
an altogetlier*unpractical consideration, when placed side by 
side with the study of his character. But the question had 
iKWtT been raise<l whether tin? first of religious duties wliich 
a creature should pay to tlie Author and l^aid of his existence 
wan or was not (bie to Washington. No])ody lias ever asserted 
that raaxikind owes to the founder of the American Ihquiblic the 
ti’ibute of a jn-ostrate adoration in spirit and in truth. Had it 
occurred to Channing’s mind as even possible that J(‘hus (Jhrist 
was more tlian a mere man who lived and di<*d eighteen cen- 
tiirif‘s ago, he could not have })erniitted himself to moke use of 
such an illustration. To do justice to Channirig, he had much 
t(W) clear and fine an intellect to imagine that the fundaiinmtal 
<juestion of Christianity could he ignonal on moral gromnls. 
Those who know anything of liis works are aware that his own 
(»j)inion on the subject was a v(*ry definite oiu?, and that he? has 
stated the usual arguments on liehalf of the Sociniau h(‘r<.‘sy 
with characteristic earnestness and precision. 

My brethren, all are agrt‘ed as to the importance of studying 
and copying the Human Cliaracter of Jesus (dirist. WJietlier it 
he really possible to have a sincere admiration for the Character 
of Jesus Christ without believing in His Divinity, is a (juestion 
which I shall not shrink from considering heri‘after J. Whether 
a true? morality does not embrace, as oik? pail of it, an lionest 
acceptance and profession of all attainable religious Truth, is a 
fpiestion which men can decide without being theologians. As 
for reverence, there is a time to keep silence, and a time to 
s|»eak. Beverence will assuredly speak, and that plainly, when 
silence would dishonour its Object : the n?verence which is 
always silent as to matters of belief may Ik) hut the drapery 
of a profound scepticism, which lacks the courage to unveil 
itsi*lf before the eyes of men. Certainly our Lord did not 

• WtMrke, vol. ii. p. 145. Lecture IT. 
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exact! from Ifia first followers, as an indispensable 
condition of disfipleKliij), any profession of bc^lief in His God- 
head. Hut wJjy'il Simply because? His requirements are pro- 
poHionetd to tl)(> oppoi-tuiiities of mankind. He? bad taught 
as men were able to bear His teacbiiigt^. Altboxigh His 
precepts, His miracles, His character, His exjmess language, 
all jaunted to the Truth of His Godhead, the coiiscieiice of 
mankind was ned laid iindctr a formal obligation to aekiiow- 
bjdge It until at length He had been Mefined’^to he 'the Sou 
of God wdth power, accoiding to the SjJirit of lloliiK‘ss, by 
tlu? Kc'surrection from the dead.’ Our prescuit moral relation, 
then, to the truth of Christ’s Uivinity differs altogether from 
that in which liis first disciples were placcal. It is a simjde 
matter of history that Christ cuid<uu lias believed the doctrine 
for eighteen centuries; but, besides this, the doctrine chal- 
lenges at our hands, as I have already intimated, a. moral duty 
as its necessary <‘Xpressioii both in the aaiicluary of our own 
tluiught and befort' the eyes of men. 

Let us face this aspect of the subject in its concrete and 
every-day form. Those whom I now see around me are without 
exception, or almost without excoj)ti<ui, members of the Church 
of England. If any here have not the happiness to he coinmu- 
nicants, yet, at least, my hndhreii, you all attend the ordinary 
Suiulny morning service of our C’hureh. In the cours<* of doing 
HO, you sing tlui To Ihunn, you re])eat several times the Gloria 
Patri ; hut you also kneid down, or profess to kneel down, as 
joining hefuro God an<l man in the Litany. Jsow the second 
|>eiition iji the litany runs thus: G) God the Sun, Redeemer of 
the world, havi' nuu’cv ipon us miserable sinners.’ AVliat do 
you seriously mean to do wlum ymi join in that jietition 1 Whom 
are you really addressing! What is the basis and ground of 
your act? What is its morality? If Jesus Clirist is merely a 
creature, is He in a position to have mercy upon you? Are 
you doing dishonour to tiie Most High by addressing Christ 
in these tenns at all ? Chaiining has said that the petition, 
* Hy Thine agony and bloody sweat, by Thy cross and passion, 
GockI Li>rd, deliver us,’ is C)n the Socinian hy- 

jwtheRis, C’hanning's language is no exaggeration : the Litany 
is an ‘appalling’ prayer, m the Gloria Patri is an ‘appalling’ 
cloxology. Kor would you escape from this moral difiiculty, 

^ St.John xvi, 13 , * R\»ni. i. 4; toO dpittBimos WioG 0«ow. 

Unitarian Christianity, Works, vol. ii. p, 541. 
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if unhappil.V you sliould refuse to join in the services of the 
Cluirch. Your conscience cannot decline to decide in favour 
of the general duty of adoring »TesiiB Christ, or against it. 
And this decision presii]>posi*s the resolution, in one sense or 
the oth(*r, of the dogmatic quest ion on which it dej)ends, 
Chrht either is, or He is not God. Tlie worshij) which is 
paid to CJirist either ought to he paid to Him, or it ought 
to be, not merely withheld, hut denounced. It is either 
rigorously duo from all (dii’ii'tians to our l^ord. or it is an 
outrage on tJie rights of God. In any case to take part in 
a service which, like our Litany, involves the pj'o^trat(^ aiiora- 
tiim of Jesus Christ, witliout explicitly r(‘cognisiijg His right 
to receive such adoration, is itself immoral. If to he tnie 
a!id honest in our dealings with eacli other is a ])art of mere 
nattirjil virtue, surely to mean wliat we say when wo ar(* 
dealing with Heav(‘n is not h*ss an iidegral part of morality*’. 
3 say iiotliing of that vast unwani world of Ihonglit and j’eeling 
which in the soul of a C’hristian he]i<*ver has our 3>lei«.s<*d 
Saviour for its Object, find the wliole monil Just ilicat ion of 
which dcp(‘ii(ls U]K)U th(^ eoneeption wliich we form of Christ’s 
‘rank in the scale of being.’ 3t is eiiougli to ])oint out to 
you that the discussion in hand lias a ])ractical, jnesent, 
and eminently a moral interest, unless it be consistent with 
moi'ality to use in tlie presmice of God find man. a language, 
wlilch we do not btdieve, or as to Uie meaning of which we are 
content to he indilferent, 

(v) ()nc(‘ more. It may bo urged, from a widfdy different 
<piarter, that our enquiry is dangerous, if not to litto’ary or 
nM»ral interests, yet to the spirit of simple Cdiristian jacty. 
‘Take care,’ so the wfirning may run, ‘lest, inst(?ad of pnsichiiig 
the Gospel, yon should be merely building up a theological 
pyramid. Beware of sacrificing spiritual objects to intelha.tual 
ones. Surely th<* great question for a sinner to consi<hT is 
whether or not he he justified before God : do not then lot us 
hur\’ the simple (TOS[)el beneath a heap of meta]>hysicH.' 

Mow the mutter to be considered is wiiether this absolute 

** Bp. Butler, Analogy, n. I. p. ‘Christianity, evon what is pecu* 

harly no callo«l, distingtnj.h<,'d from natural n liiriori, Jcih yet Kojnewlwit 
very inqKJrtrtiit, even of a moral nature. For, the rftlicc of nur Jjord l>ci«g 
made known, an<l the relation He stands in tn uh, the obligation of roli- 
ytons regards to Him is plainly moral, as much aa charity to mankind is ; 
since this obligation ariKos, l>efore external couimaudSj^immedmtely out of 
tiiat His office .and relation itself,* 
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separation between what is assumed to be the ‘simple Gh)spel* 
and whiit is called ‘ metaphysics* is really possible. In point of 
fact the simj)le Gospel, when we come to examine it, is neces- 
sarily on one side metaidiysical. Educated men, at least, will 
not be scared by a term, which a scarcely pardonable ignorance 
may suppose to denote nothing more than the trackless region 
of intellectual failure. If the Gospel is real to you; if you 
believe it to be true, and possess it spiritually and intel- 
lectually ; you cannot but see that it leads you on to the 
frontier of a world of thought which you may youi'selves 
shrink from entering, but wliich it is not prudent to de- 
preciate. You say tliat the main question is to know that 
you are justilh'd ? Veiy well ; but, omitting all other con- 
siderations, let me ask you one question: Who is the Justitierl 
Can Jlo really justify if He is only Man? Does not His 
power to ‘save to the uttermost those that come unto God by 
Him* d(‘peiid upon the fact that He is Himself Divine? Yet 
when, with St. John, you conf(*sa that Ho is the Et(‘rnal Logos, 
you are dealing quite as distinctly with a question of ‘meta- 
physics,’ as if you should discuss the value of avain and wo- 
cmicrif in priinilivo Christian Theology. It is true that such 
discussions will carry you hcyoiid the region of Scripture 
terminology; hut, at least to a sober and thongliiful mind, 
can it really inatter wla'tlier a term, such ns ‘Trinity,’ be or 
lie not in Scripture, if the area of thought whicli it covers 
lie identical with that contained in the Scri])ture statements®? 
And, to umhfrvahie those poHions of truth which cannot be 
made rhetorically or privately available to excite religious 
feeling, is to luaaqit a principle wliich, in the long run, is 
destructive of the Faith. In G(;rmany, Spener the Pietist held 
no moan place among the intellectual ancestors of Pauliis and of 
Strauss. Ill England, a gifted intellect has traced the ‘phases’ 
of its progressive disbelief; and if, in its downward course, it 
has gone so far as to deny that Jesus Christ was even a 
morally righteous Man, its starting-point was as nearly as 
possible that of the earnest but sliortsiglite<l piety, which ima- 
gines that it can dare actively to exercise thought on the 
Christian Kevelation, and withal to ignore those ripe decisions 
which wo owe to the illuminated mind of Primitive Christendom. 


^ Sum. Til. i». qu. 29. a. 3. Waterlancl, Works, iii. 653. Importance of 
Doctrine of H. Trin. c. 7, ‘The sense of Scripture is Scripture.’ Dr. Mill’s 
Letter on Dr. Hanquleirs Bainpton Lectures, p. 14. See Lect. Vlll. 
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There isf no question between us, my brethren, as to the 
Bupreme importance of a personal uii(iei‘staii<liiig and contract 
U'tween the single soul and the Eternal Being Wlio made and 
'Wlio has redeemed it. But tliis understanding must depend 
upon ascertained Truths, foremost among which is that of the 
Godhead of Jesus Clirist. And in these lectures an attempt 
will be made to lay bare and to re-assert some few of the 
bus<.*s upon which that cardinal Truth itself reposes in the 
consciousness of the Church, and to kindle perchance, in some 
souls, a fi-esli sense of its unspeakable iinpoidance. It wdll 
be our object to examine such anticipations of this doctrine 
as are found in the Old Testament P, to note how it is imjilied 
in the work of Jesus Christ n, and how inscj)arabl(^ it is from 
His recorded Consciousness of His Personality and Mission 
to trace its distinct, although varying assertion in the writings 
<»f His great Apostles®, and in the eailii'st ages of His 
Church^, and finally to shew how intimate and important 
are its relations to all that is dearest to the heart and faith 
of a Christian 

It must be a ground of rejoicing that througliout theso 
lectures we shall keep thus close to the Sacred Pei’son of our 
Lord Himself. And if, indeed, none of us as yet Indieved 
in His Godhead, it might be an impertinence on the j)art 
ot th(* preacher to suggest any spiritual advice which lakes 
fivr granted the conclusion of his argument. But you who, 
tliank God, are Christians by living conviction us well as by 
baptismal privilege, must already possess too strong and too 
cl»'ar a faith in the truth before us, to be in any 8ens<'. de- 
pendent on the success or the failure of a feeble human <*frort 
to exhibit it. You at hjast wdll endeavour, as we proceed, 
to bear steadily in mind, that He of Whom we Bi)eak and 
tinnk is no mere tale or portrait of the ancient world, no 
dead abstraction of modern or of mediaeval tlumglit, but a 
living Ifeing, Who is an observant witness alike of the words 
*‘]>okeii in His Name and of the mental and moral resjmnse 
which they elicit. If we must needs pass in review the erring 
thoughts and words of men, let ns be sure that our final 
<>bject is not a criticism of error, but the clearer apprehension 
and possession of truth. Tliey who bdieve, may by reason of 
the very loyalty and fervour of tlieir devotion, so anxiously 

^ Uct. n. 

• Uc%, V, VI. 

») 
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and eagerly watch the fleeting, earth-born mists which for 
a moment liave threatened to veil the Face of the Sun of 
Bighteousness, as to forget that the true weal and safety 
of the soul is only assured while her eye is persistently fixed 
on His imperishable glory. They who have known the aching 
misery of earnest doubt, may perchance be encourage^ like 
tlie once sceptical Apostle, to probe the wounds with ’indiich 
from age to ' age error has lacerated Christ’s sacred form, and 
thus to draw from a nearer contact with the Divine Bedeemer 
the springs of a fresh and deathless faitli, that shall win and 
own in Ilitu to all eternity the unclouded Fres9nce of its Lord 
and God. 



LECTURE n. 


AimCrPATIONS OF TTIR DOCTRINE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


The Scripfure, foreseeinfj ihaf Ood would jnafify the heafhrn through 
/mthf preaohed before the Gospel unto Abraham, saying. In thee shall 
all naiions be blessed . — Gal. iii. 8. 

If we encleavonr to discover how ofion, and hy what modes 
of Btatement, such a doctrine as that of our Lord’s Divinity 
is Miticipatcd in the Old Testament, our conclusion -will be 
inati^rialiy affect<‘d by the }>elief which wc entertain respecting 
the nature and the structure of Scripture itself. At first siglit, 
and judged hy an ordinary literary estimate, the Bible 
sente an appearance of being merely a large collection of liete- 
rogeneons writings. Historiotd records, ranging over many 
centuries, biographies, dialogues, anecdotes, catalogues of moral 
ma:s:iina, and accounts of socitil experiences, poetry, the most 
touchingly plaintive and the most buoyantly triumphant, pre- 
dictions, exhortations, waniings, varying in style, in autliorship, 
in date, in dialect, are thrown, as it seems, soinewhat arhi- 
trarily into a single volume. No stronger tie is supposed to 
have l>onnd together materials so various and so ill-assorted, 
than the interested or the too credulous industry of some 
clerical caste in a distant antiquity, or at best than such 
uniformity in the general tyqpe of thought and heeling as may 
naturally be expected to characterize tlie literature of a nation 
or of a race. But beneath the differences of style, of language, 
and of method, which are undeniably prominent in the. Sacred 
]3ooks, and which appear so entirely to absorb the attention 
of a merely literary ohseiwer, a deeper insight will discover in 
Scripture such manifest iinity of drift and purpose, both moral 
And intellectual, as to imply the continuous action of a Single 
Mind. To this unity Scripture itself bears witness, and no- 
^ere more emphatically than in the text befoie us. Observe 
that St. Paul does not treat the Old Tesia&ent as being to 
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him what Hesiod, for instance, became to the later Greek 
world. He does not regard it as a great repertorium or store- 
house of (juotjitions, which might be accidentally or fancifully 
employed to illustrate the events or the theories of a later 
age, and to which accordingly he had recourse for purposes 
of liierary ornamentation. On the contrary, St. Paul’s is the 
exact inverse of this point of view. According to St. Paul, 
the great doctrines and events of the Gospel dispensation 
were directly anticipated in the Old Testament. If the sense 
of the Old Testament became patent in ihe New, it was be- 
cause the New Testament was already latent' in the Old**. 

r) ypcicji^ on €k tiKaiol ra idvrj 6 0«6f, irpoevriy” 

y^LcroTo TO) *A^padp, Scrij)ture is thus boldly identified with 
the Mind Which insjnres it ; Scripture is a living Providence. 
Hie Promise to Abraham anticipates the work of the Apostle ; 
the earliest of the Books of Moses detenu ines the argument of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. Such a position is only intelligible 
wjien placed in the liglit of a belief in the fundamental Unity 
of all Revelation, undeiljang, and strictly compatible with its 
superficial variety. And this true, internal Unity of Scripture, 
even when the exact canonical limits of Scripture were still 
unfixed, was a common article of belief to all Christian an- 
tiquity. It was common ground to the sub-apostolic and to 
the Nicene age ; to the East and to the West ; to the School 
of Antioch and to the School of Alexandiia; to mystical in- 
terpreters like St. Ambrose, and to literaliets like St. Chry- 
sostom ; to cold roasoners. such as Tlieodoret, and to fervid 
poets such as Ephrem the Syrian ; to those who, with Origen, 
conceded much to reason, and to those who, with St. Cyril 
or St. Leo, clairatHl much for faith. Nay, this belief in the 
organic oneness of Scripture was not merely shared by schools 
and writers of divergent tendencies within the Church ; it was 
shared by the Church herself with her most vehement heretical 
op|)onents. Between St, Athanasius and the Arians there was 
no question as to the relevancy of the reference in the book 
of Proverbs^ to the j ire-existent Person of our Lord, although 
tliere was a vital diflerence between them as to the true sense 
and force of that reference. Scripture was believed to contain 
an hamoiiioiis and integral body of Sacred Trutli, and each 

• St, Aug. Quiest, in Ex, qu. 73 : *quanqiiam et in Vetere Novnm lateat, 
et in Novo Vetus pateat.* 

^ Prov, viii. 22 , Cf. St.Atlian, Orat. c. Arian. ii. 44. p. I13, ed. 
Briiilit. 
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‘ paii of tliat body was treated as being more or less directly, 
more or less asceiiainably, in correspondence with the rest. 
Tliis belief expressed itself in the world- wide practice of quoting 
from any one book of Scripture in illustration of the mind 
of any other book. Instead of illustrating the sense of each 
writer only from other passages in his own works, the existence 
of a sense common to all the Sacred Writers was recognised, 
and each wnler was accordingly interpreted by the language 
of the others. To a modern naturalistic critic it might seem 
a culpable, or at least an undiscriminating procedure, when 
a Father illustrates the Apostolical Epistles by a reference 
to the Pentateuch, or even one Evangelist by another, or the 
dogmatic sense of St. Paul by that of St. John. And un- 
questionably, in a merely human literature, such attempts at 
illustration would be misleading. The different intellectual 
horizons, modes of thought, shades and turns of feeling, wliich 
constitute the peculiarities of different writers, debar us from 
ascertaining, under ordinary circumstances, the exact sense of 
any one writer, excei)t from himself. In an unins])ired lite- 
rature, such as the Greek or the English, it would be absurd 
to appeal to a primitive annalist or poet with a view to de- 
termining the meaning of an author of some lator age. We 
do not suppose that Hesiod ‘foresaw’ the political doctrines 
of Thucydides, or the moral speculations of Aristotle. We do 
not expect to find in Chaucer or in Clarendon a clue to or 
a forecast of the true sense of Macaulay or of Tennyson. No 
one has ever imagined that either the Greek or the English 
literature is a wdiolo in such sense that any common purpose 
3nins persistently throughout it, or that we can presume upon 
the existence of a common responsibility to some one line of 
thought in the several authors who have created it, or that 
each portion is under any kind of oldigation to he in Fonio 
profound moral and intellectual conformity with the rest. 
But the Church of Christ has ever believed her Bible to be 
throiighoTit and so emphatically the handiwork of the Eternal 
Spirit, that it is no absurdity in Christians to cite Moses 
as foreshadowing the teaching of St. Paul and of St. John, 
According to the tenor of Christian belief, i^foses, St. Paul, 
and St. John are severally regarded as free yet docile organs of 
One Infallible Intelligence, \\T^io places them at different points 
along the line of His action in human histoiy ; Who through 
them and others, as the ages pass before Him, slowly unveils 
His Mind; Who anticipates the fulness of ikter revelations 
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by tbe hints contained in His earlier disclosures ; Who in the 
compass of His boundless Wisdom ‘reacheth from one end to 
another mightily, and sweetly ordereth all things 

Such a belief in the organic unity of Scripture is not fatal 
to a recognition of those differences between its several por- 
tions, upon which some modern critics would lay an exaggerated 
emphasis. When St. Paul recognises an organic connection be- 
tween the distant extremities of the records of Revelation, he 
does not debar himself from recognising differences in form, 
in matter, in immediate purpose, which part the Law of Moses 
from the writings of the New Testament d. The unlikeness 
which subsists between the head and the lower limbs of an 
animal is not fital to their common share in its nervous 
system and in the circulation of its blood. Nay more, this 
oneness of Scripture is a truth compatible with the existence 
within its com2)ass of different measures and levels of Revela- 
tion. The unity of consciousness in a human life is not 
forfeited by growth of knowledge, or by difference of circum- 
stances, or by varieties of experience. No vat i an compares 
the unfolding of the mind of God in Revelation to the gradual 
breaking of the dawn, attempered as it is to ihe human eye, 
which after long hours of darkness could not endure a sudden 
outflash of noonday sunlight®. The Fathers trace in detail the 
ap2)lication of tliis princijde to successive revelations in Scrip- 
tui-e, first, of the absolute Unity of God, and afterwards, of 
Persons intenial to that Unity t. The Sermon on the Mount 
contrasts its own higher moral level with that of the earlier 
dispensation^. Ethically and dogmatically the New Testament 
is an advance upon the Old, yet both are within tlie Unity 
of Ins2)iration. Different degrees of light do not imply any 
intrinsic contrariety. If the Epistle to the Galatians points 
out the moral incapacity of the Mosaic Law, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews teaches us its typical and unfailing significance. 
If Christian convei*ts from Judaism had been ‘called out of 

® Wisd. viii. 1. 

^ e. g. cf. Gid. iii. 23-25 ; Rom. x. 4; Heb. viii. 13. 

® Novatian, de Trin. c. 26 : ‘ Gradatim enim et per incrementa fragilitas 
hiimana nutriri deb€‘t, . . periculot:a enim sunt qu® magna sunt, si repentina 
sunt. Nam etiam lux solis subita post toneliras splendore nimio insuetis 
oculis non ostendet diem, sed potiiis taciet ccecitatein.* 

* St. EpipUanins, Haires. 74. 10 ; St. Gregor. Nazianzen, Orat. xxxi. n. 26: 
feefipycrcm 0 euftpas v TJaAcctii rby nar€pa, rby Tiby afjLvbpSrepoy, Cf. Eubn, 
Rogmatik, Band ii. p. 5. 

« St. Matt. V. 2t, 22, 27, 28, 33, 34; comp. Ibid. xii. 5-8. 
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darkness info God’s marvellous light yet still ‘whatsoever 
things were written aforetime,’ in the Jewish Scriptures, ‘were 
written for the learning* of Christians h 

You will have anticipated, my brethren, the bearing of these 
remarks upon the question before us. There are explicit refer- 
ences to the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity in tlie Old Testa- 
ment, which we can only deny by discrediting the historical 
value of the documents which contain them. But there are 
also occult references to this doctrine which we are not likely 
to detect, unless^ while seeking them, wc are furnished with an 
exegetical principle, such as was that of the organic unity of 
Scripture, as understood by the Ancient Church. The geologist 
can inform us from surface indications, where and at what 
depths to find the coal-field or the granite ; but we can all 
recognise granite or coal when we see tla'in in the sunlight. 
Let us thou first place ourselves under the guidance of the 
great minds of antiquity, with a view to discovering some of 
those! more hidden allusions to the doctrine which are found 
in earlier portions of the Old Testament Scriptures; and let 
118 afterwards trace, however hastily, those clearer intimations 
of it which abound in the later Messianic prophecies, and which 
are indeed so plain, that ‘whoso runs may read them.’ 

L (</) At the hegimiing of the Book of Genesis there appear 
to he intimations of the existence of a plurality of Persons 
within the One Essence of God. It is indeed somewhat remark- 
able that the full significance of the two words!, hy which Moses 
describes the primal creative act of God, was not insisted upon 
by the primitive Chuich teachers. It attracted attention in the 
middle ages, and it was more particularly noticed after the re- 
vival of Hebrew Letters. When Moses is describing this Divine 
action, he joins a singular verb to a plural noun. Language, it 
would seem, thus submits to a violent anomaly, that she may 
the better hint at the presence of Several Powers or Persons, 
Who not merely act together, hut Who constitute a Single Agent. 

are indeed told that this Name of God, Elohim, was borrowed 
from Polytheistic sources, that it was retained in its plural form 
m order to express majesty or magnificence, and that it was 
then united to singular verbs and adjectives in order to 
make it do the work of a Monotheistic Creed But on the 
other hand, it is confessed on all sides that the promulgation 
»nd protection of a belief in the Unity of God was the central 
** I St. Pet. ii. 9. 1 Rom. xv. 4. J Gen. i.»i, 

^ Herder, Geist der Hebr. Potisie, Bd. i. p. 48. 
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and dominant object of the Mosaic literature and of the Mosaic 
legislation. Surely such an object would not have been im- 
perilled for no higher purpose than that of amplification. There 
must have been a truth at stake which demanded the risk. The 
Hebrew language could have described God by singular forms 
such as El, Eloah, and no question would have been raised as to 
the strictly Monotheistic force of those words. The Hebrew 
language might have ‘ amplified * the idea of God thus conveyed 
by less dangerous processes than the employment of a plural 
form. Would it not have done so, unless the^^plural form had 
been really necessary, in order to suggest some complex mystery 
of God’s inner Life, until that mystery should be more clearly 
unveiled by the explicit Revelations of a later day ? The analo- 
gies of the language may indeed prove that the plural form of 
the word had a majestic force ; but the risk of misunderstanding 
would surely have counterbalanced this motive for using it, un- 
less a vital need had demanded its retention. Nor will the 
theory that the plural noun is merely expressive of majesty in 
avail to account for the plural verb in the words, 
‘Let Us make manh’ In these words, which precede the final 
act and climax of the Creation, the early Fathers detected a 
clear intimation of a Plurality of Persons in the Godhead 
The supposition that in these words a Single Person is in a 
dramatic colloquy with Himself, is less i*easonable than the 
opinion that a Divine Speaker is addressing a multitude of in- 
ferior beings, such as the Angels. But apart from other con- 
siderations, we may well ask, what would be the ‘ likeness * or 
‘ image ’ common to God and to the Angels, in which man was to 
be created » 1 or why should created essences such as the Angels 
be invited to take part in a Creative Act at all ? Each of the 
foregoing explanations is really weighted with greater difficulties 
than the Patristic doctrine, to the effect that the verb, ‘ Let Us 
make,’ points to a Plurality of Persons within the Unity of the 
One Agent, while the ‘ Likeness,’ common to All These Persons 
and itself One, suggests very pointedly Their participation in an 
Undivided Nature. And in such sayings as ‘Behold the man 

' Gen. i. 26. Cp. Brach, Beuxifeme Lettre d’un Rabbin Converti aux 
Israelites ses P^jres, Paris, 1827, p. 26. 

» Gf. the referencses in Fetavius, de Trinitate, ii. 7. 6. 

» * Non raro etiaan veteres recentioresque interpretes, nt D'nSt de angelis 
intelligerent, theologicis potius qnam exegetids aigumentis permoti esse 
videntur; cf. . . . Gen. i. 26, 27, ex quo Samaritani cum Abenezra ho- 
minexn ad angeldTum, non ad Bei, sunilitudinem creatmn esse probant.* 
Gesenios, Thesaor. in voc. a. 
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is become like One of Us^^,’ used with reference to the Fall, or 
‘Go to; let Us go down and there coi!ifound their language!*/ 
uttered on the eve of the dispersion of Babel, it is clear that an 
equality of rank is distinctly assumed between the Speaker and 
Those Whom He is addressing. The only adequate alternative 
to that interpretation of these texts wliich is furnished by the 
Trinitarian doctrine, and which sees in them a preparation for 
the disclosures of a later age, is the violent supposition of some 
kind of pre-Mosaic Olympus, the many deities of which are upon 
a level of strict equality with each other 'i. But if this supposi- 
tion be admittecf, how are we to account for the presence of such 
language in the Pentateuch at all? How can a people, con- 
fesst^dly religious and intelligent, such as were the Hebrews, 
have thus stultified their whole religious history and literature, 
by welcoming or retaining, in a document of the highest possible 
audiority, a nomenclature which contained so explicit a denial 
of tiio first Article of the Hebrew Faith 1 

The true sense of the comparatively indeterminate language 
M^hich occurs at the beginning of Genesis, is more fully explained 
by the Priestly Blessing wliich we find to be prescribed for ritual 
usage in the Book of Numbers*'. This blessing is spoken of as a 
putting the Namt of God®, that is to say, a symbol unveiling 
His Nature*, upon the children of Israel, Here then we dis- 
cover a distinct limit to the number of the Persons Who are 
hinted at in Genesis, as being internal to the Unity of God. 
The Priest is to repeat the Most Holy Name Three times. The 
Hebrew accentuation, whatever be its date, shews that the Jews 
themselves saw in this repetition the declaration of a mystery in 
the Divine Nature. Unless such a repetition had been designed 
to secure the assertion of some important truth, a single mention 
of the Sacred Name would have been more natural in a system, 
the object of which was to impress belief in the Divine Unity 
upon an entire people. This significant repetition, suggesting 

® Gen. iii. 22. 13OD LXX. wy efs ijfi&y, 

P Gen. xi. 7. 

Klose, De polytheismi vestigiis apnd Hebrseos ante Mosen, Getting. 
1830, referred to by Kuhn, Doginatik, Bd. ii. p. 10, 

Num. vi, 23-26. ■ Ibid, vot. 27, 

* ‘Nach der biblischen Anschauimg und inbesondere des A. T. ist tiber- 
haupt der Zueammeuhang zwiseben Name und Sache ein sehr enger, und ein 
ganz andearer alz im modemen Bewusstein, wo sich der Name meist zu einem 
bloBs oonventionellen Zeichen abgeschw^ht hat ; der Name ist die Sache 
s^lwt, sofem diese in die Brscheinung tritt und erkannt wird, der ins Wort 
gefasate Auadruck des Wesens.* Kbnig, Theol<^e der Fsahnen, p. 266. 
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The Vision of Isaiah. 

without distinctly asserting a Trinity in the Being of God, did 
its work in the mind of Israel. It is impossible not to be struck 
with the recurrence of the Threefold rhythm of prayer or praise, 
again and again, in the Psalter Again and again the poetical 
parallelism is sacrificed to the practical and theological object of 
making the sacred songs of Israel contain an exact acknowledg- 
ment of that inner law of God’s Nature, which had been 
shadowed out in the Pentateuch. And to omit traces of this 
influence of the priestly blessing which are discoverable in Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel *, let us obsei-ve the crowning significance of 
the vision of Isaiah y. In that adoration of the Most Holy 
Three, Who yet are One by the veiled and mysterious Sera- 
phim ; in that deep sedf-abasement and misery of the Prophet, 
who, though a man of unclean lips, had yet seen with his eyes 
the King, the Lord of Hosts ^ ; in that last enquiry on the part 
of the Divine Speaker, the very terms of which reveal Him as 
One and yet more than Onet», — what a flood of almost Gospel 
light is poured upon the intelligence of the elder Church I If 
we cannot altogether assert with the opponents of the Lutheran 
Calixtus, that the doctrine of the Trinity is so clearly contained 
in the Old Testament as to admit of being deduced from it with- 
out the aid of the Apostles and Evangelists ; enough at least has 
been said to shew that the Old Testament presents us with a 
doctrine of the Divine Unity which is very far removed from 
the hard and sterile Monotheism of the Koran. Within the 
Uncreated and Unapproachable Essence, Israel could plainly 
distinguish the shadows of a Truth which we Christians fully 
express at this hour, when we ‘acknowledge the glory of the 
Eternal Trinity, and in the power of the Divine Majesty worship 
the Unity.’ 

(f) Fi’om these adumbrations of Personal Distinctions within 
the Being of God, we puss naturally to consider tliat series of 
remarkable apparitions which are commonly known as the Theo- 
phanies, and which form so prominent a feature in the early 
history of the Old Testament Scriptures. When we are told 
that God spoke to our fallen parents in Paradise and appeared 

« Cf. Ps. xxix. 4, 5, and 7, 8 ; xcvi. i, 2, and 7, 8 ; cxv.^, 10, ii ; cxviii. 
2 4, .'wul 10 12, and 15, 16. 

* On th*s subjet^t, eee Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of London, p. 131. 

y Labih vi. 2-8. * Ibid. ver. 3. * Ibid. ver. 5. 

Tb’d, ver. 8. ® Heb. i. i. 

Gen. iii. 8 : •‘They heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day.’ 
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to Abram in bis niiicty-iiiiith year<^, there is no distinct intima- 
tion of the mode of the Divine manifestation. But when ‘ Je- 
hovah appeared ’ to the great Patriarch by the oak of Mamre 
Abraham ‘lift up his eyes and looked, and lo, Three Men stood 
by hims.* Abraham bows himself to the ground; he offers 
hospitality; he waits by his Visitors under the tree, and they 
eat K One of the Three is the S2)okesinaii ; he appears to bear 
the Sacred Name Jehovah j; he is seemingly distinguislied from 
the ‘two angels’ who went first to Sodom i; be imomises that 
the aged Sarah shall have a son, and that ‘ all the nations of the 
earth shall be *ldessed in Abraham k.* With him Abraham 
intercedes for Sodom t ; by him judgment is afterwards executed 
u])un the guilty city. When it is said that ‘Jehovah rained 
uj)on Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Jehovah 
out of heaven ^^1,’ a sharp distinction is established between a 
visible and an Invisible Person, each bearing the Most Holy 
Name. This distinction introduces us to the Mosaic and later 
representations of that very exalted and mysterious being, the 
nin' or Angel of the Lord. The Angel of the Lord is cer- 
tainly distinguished from Jehovah ; j^et the names by which ho 
is called, the powers which he assumes to wield, the honour 
which is paid to him, shew that in him there was at least a 
special Presence of God. He seems to speak sometimes in his 
own name, and sometimes as if he were not a created person- 
ality, but oidy a veil or organ of the Higher Nature That spoke 
and acted through him. Thus he assures Ha gar, as if speaking 
in the charjicter of an ambassador from God, that ‘ the Lord had 
heard her aflliction Yet he promises her, ‘ I will multiply thy 
seed exceedingly and she in return ‘called the Name of the 
Lord that sj^ake unto her. Thou God sccst men.’ Ho arrests 
Abraham’s arm, when the Patriarch is on the point of carrying 
out God’s bidding by offering Isaac as a sacrifice ‘i ; yet he asso- 
ciates himself with Him from Whom ‘ Abraham ha.d not with- 
held his son, his only son.* He acci'pts for himself Abraham’s 
obedience as rendered to God, and he subsequently at a second 
appearance adds the promise, ‘ In thy seed shall all the nations of 

® Gen. xvii. 1-3: *The Lord appeared to Abrarn, and said unto him, 
I am the Alinig^hty God. • . . And Abram fell on his face : and God talked 
with him.’ * Ibid, xviii. i. 

* Ibid. ver. a. Ibid. ver. 8. * Ibid. ver. 17. 

^ Compare Gen. xviii. 22 and xix. i. LXX. ^xQov §€ oi duo &‘yy€\oi, 

^ Gen. xviii. 10, 18. 1 Ibid. vers. 23 33. 

® Ibid. xlx. 24; cf. St. Justin, Dial. Tiyp. c. 56. •“ Gen. xvi. ii. 

® Ibid. ver. 10. v Ibid. ver. 13. Ibid, xxii, li, 12. 
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the earth be blessed ; because thou hast obeyed My voice r/ He 
appears to Jacob in a dream, he announces himself as * the God 
of Bethel, where thou anointedst the pillar, and where thou 
vowedst a vow unto Me®/ Thus he was ‘the Lord* who in 
Jacob’s vision at Bethel had stood above the ladder and said, ‘I 
am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac K* 
He was, as it seems, the Chief of that angel -host whom Jacob 
met at Mahanaim^ ; with him Jacob wrestled for a blessing at 
Peniel; of him Jacob says, ‘I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved.’ When blessing the sons of Joseph, the 
dying Patriarch invokes not only ‘the God Whidb fed me all my 
life long unto this day,’ but also ‘ the Angel which redeemed me 
from all evil */ In the desert of Midian, the Angel of the Lord 
appears to Moses ‘ in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush.’ 
The bush remains miraculously unconsumed y. ‘Jehovah’ sees 
that Moses tunis aside to see, and ‘ Elohim ’ calls to Moses out 
of the midst of the bush The very ground on which Moses 
atands is holy; and the Lawgiver hides his face, ‘for he was 
afraid to look upon God ®.* The Speaker from the midst of the 
bush announces Himself as the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob®-. His are the Mercy, the Wisdom, 
the Providence, the Power, the Authority of the Most High ^ ; 
nay, all the Divine attributes ®. When the children of Israel are 
making their escape from Egypt, the Angel of the Lord leads 
them ; in the hour of danger he places himself between the camp 
of Israel and the host of jPharaoh d. How deeply Israel felt the 
value of his protecting care, we may learn from the terms of the 
message to the King of Edom God promises that the Angel 
shall keep Israel in the way, and bring the people to Canaan f ; 
his presence is a guarantee that the Amorites and other idola- 
trous races shall be cut off ff. Israel is to obey this Angel, and 
to provoke him not; for the Holy ‘Name is in him^.* Even 
after the sin of the Golden Calf, the promised guardianship of 
the Angel is not forfeited ; while a distinction is clearly drawn 
between the Angel and Jehovah Himself i. Yet the Angel is 

^ Gen. xxii. i8; cf. Heb. vi. 13, 14. ■ Gen. xxxi. ii, 13. 

^ Ibid, xxviii. 13. ® Ibid, xxxii. i. » Ibid, xlviii. 15, i6. 

y Exod, iii. i, 2. ■ Il)id. ver. 4. » Ibid. vet. 6. 

Ibid. vers. 7- 14. ® Ibid. vers. 14-16. ^ Ibid. xiv. 19. 

® Num. XX. 16. * Exod. xxiii. 20; compare xxxii. 34. 

» Ibid, xxiii. 33; cf. Joshua v. 1.3' 15. 

Exod. xxiii. 21, 'Dt? 'D. 

* Ibid, xxxiii. 2*3: * I will send an angel before thee ... for I will not 
go up in the midst of thee ; for thou art a stiff-necked people.’ 

r I-ECT. 
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expressly called the Angel of God’s Presence^ ; he fully represents 
God. God must in some way have been present in him. , No 
merely created being, speaking and acting in his own right, 
could have spoken to men, or have allowed men to act towards 
himself, as did the Angel of the Lord. Thus he withstands 
Balaam, on his faithless errand, and bids him go with the mes- 
sengers of Balak ; but adds, ‘ Only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak.* As ‘ Captain of the host of 
the Lord,’ he appears to Joshua in the plain of Jericho. Joshua 
worships God in him ^ , and the Angel asks of the conqueror of 
Canaan the sanfle tokens of reverence as had been exacted from 
Moses Besides the reference in the Song of Deborah ^ to the 
curse pronounced against Meroz by the Angel of the Lord, the 
Book of J udges contains accounts of three appearances, in each 
of which we are scarcely sensible of the action of a created per- 
sonality, so completely is the language and bearing that of the 
Higher Nature present in the Angel. At Bochim he expostu- 
lates with the assembled people for their breach of the covenant 
in iailing to exterminate the Canaanites. God speaks by him as 
in His own Name ; He refers to the covenant which He had 
made with Israel, and to His bringing the people out oi Egypt ; 
He declares that, on account of their disobedience He wili not 
drive the heathen nations out of the land o. In the account of his 
a]>pearance to Gideon, the Angel is called sometimes the Angel 
oi the Lord, sometimes the Lord, or Jehovah. He bids Gideon 
attack the Midianite oppressors of Israel, and adds the promise, 
‘I will be with thee.* Gideon places an offering before the 
Angel, that he may, if he wills, manifest his character by some 
sign. The Angel touches the offering with the end of his staff, 
whereupon fire rises up out of the rock and consumes the offering. 
The Angel disappears, and Gideon fears that he will die because 
he has seen ‘the Angel of the Lord face to faceP.’ When the 
wile of Manoah is reporting the Angel’s first appearance to 
herself, she says that ‘ A man of God came * to her, ‘ and his 
countenance was like the countenance of the Angel of God, very 
terrible.’ She thus speaks of the Angel as of a Being already 

^ Exod. xxxiii. 14 ; compare Isaiah Ixiii. 9. 

* In Josh. vi. 2 the captain of the Lord’s Host (cf. ch. v. 14) appears to 
he called Jehovah. But cf. Mill, Myth. Int. p. 354. 

™ Josh. V. 13-15; Exod. iii. 5; compare Exod. xxiii. 23. 

** Judges y. 23. o gee Keil, Comm, in loc. 

P Judg. vi. 11-22, Keil, Comm, in loc. See Hengstenbeig, Christol. 

Test, vol. iv. append, iii. p. 202. 
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known to Israel. At his second appearance the Angel bids 
Manoah,who ‘knew not that he was an Angel of the Lord/ and 
offered liiin coininon food, to offer sacrifice unto the Lord. The 
Angel refuses to disclose his Name, which is ‘wonderful^/ 
When Manoah offers a kid with a meat-offering upon a rock 
unto tJjo Lord, the Angel mounts visibly up to heaven in the 
flame of the sacrifice. Like Gideon, Manoah fears death after 
such near contact with so exalted a Being of the other world. 

‘ We shall surely die/ he exclaims to his wife, ‘because we have 
seen God 

But you ask, Wlio was this Angel ? The Je^flsh interpreters 
vaiy in their explanations®. The earliest Fatheis answer with 
general unanimity that he was the Word or Son of God Himself, 
For example, in the Dialogue with Tryplio, St. Justin proves 
against his Jewisli opponent, that God did not appear to Abra- 
ham by the oak of IVlamre, hetfore the appearance of the ‘three 
men/ but that He was One of the Three Trypho admits this, 
but he objects that it did not prove that there was any God 
besides Him Who had appeared to the Patriarchs. Justin re- 
plies that a Divine Being, personally although not substantially 
distinct from the supreme God, is clearly implied in the state- 
ment that ‘the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah, 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven^'.* Tryplio 
yields the point. Here it is plain that St. Justin did not sup- 
pose that a created being was called God on account of his 
mission ; St. Justin believes tliat One Who was of the substance 
of God appeared to Abraham Again, the Fathers of the first 
Synod at Antioch, in the letter which was sent to Paulus of 
Samosata before his deposition, state that the ‘Angel of the 

^ cf. Is. ix. 6. 

*■ Judges xiii. 6 22. Cf. Keil, Comm, in loc. Hengst. ubi supra. Vi- 
tringa de Angelo Sacerdoto, obs. vi. 14. 

» the authoritie.s quoted by Brach, Lettres d’un Eabbin Converfci, 
Lettre ii. p. 169. On the other side, Abenezra, in Exod. iii. 2. 

^ With St. Justin’s belief that the Son and two Angels appeared to Abra- 
ham, cf. Terfcullian. adv. Marc. ii. 27, iii. 9; St. Hil. de Trin. iv. 27, That 
three created Angels appeai’ed to Abraham was the opinion of St. Augustine 
(De Civ. Dei, x. 8, xvi. 29). St. Ambrose sees in the ‘three men’ an adum- 
bration of the Blessed Trinity: ‘Tres ^idit et unum Dominuin appellavit.’ 
De Abraham, i. c. 5 ; Prudent. Apotheosis, 28. This seems to be the 
sense of the English Church. See First Lesson for Evensong on Trinity 
Sunday. 

® Gen. XIX. 24. 

* Dial, cum Try^h. § 56, sqq. On the appearance in the burning bush, 
cf. Il)id. § 59 61 ; cf. too ch, 127. Comp. St. Justin, Apol. i. c. 63. 

[lect. 
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Father being Himself Lord and God, fifydXrjs ^ovXris ayy^Xos^i 
appeared to Abraham, and to Jacob, and to Moses in the burning 
bush It is unnecessary to multiply quotations in proof of a 
fact which is beyond dispute 

The Arian controversy led to a modification of that estimate 
of the Theoplianies which had prevailed in the earlier Church. 
The earlier Church teachers had clearly distinguished, as Scripture 
distinguishes, between the Angel of the Lord, Himself, as they 
believed, Divine, and the Father. But the Arians endeavoured 
to widen this personal distinctness into a deeper diftereiice, a 
difl'ereiice of Njfturcs. Appealing to the ofteii-assigiied ground ^ 
of the belief respcicting the Theophanies which had j)revailed in 
the aiite-Niceiie Church, the Arians argued that tlie Son had 
been seen by the Patriarchs, while the Father had not been seen, 
and that an Invisible Nature was distinct from and higher tlian 
a nature which was cognizable by the senses c. St. Augustine 
boldly faced this difficulty, and his great work on the Trinity 
gave the chief irni)ulse to another current of interpreiation in 
the Church. St. Augustine strenuously insists upon the Scrip- 
tural truth <1 of the Invisibility of God as God<^. The Son, 

^ This gloss of the LXX. in Is. ix. 6 was a main ground of the early 
Patristic application of the title of the Angel to Gcxl the Son. ‘ Although 
Malachi foretells our Lord’s coming in the Flesh under the titles of ** tho 
Lird,” *‘the Angel,” or “Messenger of the Covenant,” (cliap. iii. i) thero 
is no proof tliat He is anywhere spoken of absolutely as “the Angel,” or 
that His Divine Nature is so entitled.* Dr. Pusey, Daniel the IVophet, 
p. 516, note I. * Mansi, Cone. i. p. 1035. 

• Compare however St. Irenseus adv. User. iv. 7. § 4 ; Clem. Alex. Pfed. 
i. 7; Theophilus ad Autol. ii. 31 ; Constit. Apostol. v. 20; Tertullian. adv. 
Prax. cap. 13, 14, and 15; St. Cyprian, adv. Judeeos, ii. c. 5, 6; St. Cyr. 
Hieros. Catech. 10 ; St. Hil. de Trin. lib. 4 and 5 ; St. Chrysost. Horn, in 
Genes. 42, 48 ; Theodoret, Interr. v. in Exod. (Op. i. p. 1 21), on Exod. iii. 2. 
Cf. some additional authorities given by P. Vandeiibroeck, De Theophaniis, 
sub Vet. Testamento, p. 17, sqq ; Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. lib. i. c. I. 

^ e. g. cf. Tertullian. adv. Marc. ii. c. 27. 

® St. Aug. Serm. vii. n. 4. The Arian criticism ran thus : *Filius visus 
est patribus, Pater non est visus: invisibilis autem et visibilis di versa 
natm-a est.* ^ St. Jolm i. 18, &c. 

• ' Ipsa enim natura vel substantia vel essentia, vel quolibet alio nomine 
appellandum est id ipsum, quod Deus est, quidquid illud est corporaliler 
tideri non potest* De Trin. ii. c. 18, n. 35. The Scotists, who opposed 
the general Thomist doctrine to the effect that a created angel was the 
instrument of the Theophanies, carefully guarded against the ideas that 
the substance of God could be seen by man in the body, or that the bodily 
form which they believed to have been assumed was personally united to 
the Eternal Word, since this was peculiar to the Divine Incarnation. 
(Scotus in lib. ii. sent, dist, 8.) Sootus explains tliat the being who 
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therefore, as being truly God, was by nature as invisitle as the 
Father. If the Son appeared to the Patriarchs, He appeared 
through the intermediate agency of a created being, who repre- 
sented Him, and through whom He spoke and acted If the 
Angel who represented Him spoke and acted with a Divine 
authority, and received Divine honours, we are referred to the 
force of the general law whereby, in things earthly and heavenly, 
an ambassador is temporarily put in the place of the Master who 
accredits him <5. But Augustine further warns us against at- 
tempting to say positively. Which of the Divine Persons mani- 
fested Himself, in this or that instance, to Patriai%h8 or Prophets, 
except where some remarkable indications deteimine our con- 
clusion very decisively h. The general doctrine of this great 
t eacher, that the Theophanies were not direct appearances of a 
Person in the Godhead, but Self-manifestations of God thi’ough 
a created being, had been hinted at by some earlier Fathers*, 

mj/tsumes a bodily form, need only be ‘intnnsecus motor corporis ; nam tunc 
asBumit, id est ad ae aumit, quia ad operatkmea propriaa aibi explcudaB 
utitur illo sioiit inatrumento.’ ^Ibid. Scholion i.) 

^ * Proinde ilia omnia, quaB Patribus visa sunt, cum Deus illis secundum 
auam diHpensatioiuun tenqioribus congrnam prtesentaretur, per creaturam 
facta eaae, manifeatum est . . . Sed jam satis quantum existiino . . . de- 
monstratum est, , . . quod antiquis patribus nostris ante Incamationem 
Salvatoris, cum Beus apparere dicebatur, voces illse ac species corporales per 
angelos faetjB sunt, sive ipsis loquentibus vel agentibus aliquid ex personii 
Dei, sicut etiain pruphetas solere ostendimus, itive assumenlibus ex creaturd 
quod ipsi non essent, ubi Deus figuratb demonstraretur hominibus; quod 
genus significationum nec Prophetas omisisse, inultis exemplis docet Scrip- 
tura.’ i)e Trin. iii. ii, n. 22, 27. 

« * Sed ait aliquis ; cur ergo fcjcriptum est, Dixit Dominus ad Moysen ; 
et non potiiis, Dixit angehis ad Moysen? Quia cum verba judicis prceco 
pronuntiaf non scribitur in Gestis, ille pneco dixit; sed ille judex; sic 
©tiam lo(][uente prophetsi sancto, etsi dicamus Propheta dixit, nihil aliud 
quam Dominum dixisse intelligi voliimus. Pit si dicamus, Dominus dixit ; 
jirophetam non subtraliimus, sed quis per eum dixerit admonemus.* De 
Trim iii. c. ii, n. 23. 

^ * Nihil aliud, quantum existimo, divinorum sacramentorum modesta et 
cauta consideratio persuadet, nisi ut temerb non dicamus, Qusenam ex Trini- 
tate Persona cuilibet Patrum et Priiphetarum in aliquo corpore vel simili- 
tudine corporis apparuerit, nisi cum continentia lectionis aliqua probabilia 
ciroumponit indicia. . . . Per subjectam creaturam non solum Filium vel 
Bpiritum Sanctum, sed etiain Patreni corporali specie sive similitudine mor- 
talil'uo sensibuB signihoationem Sui dare potuisse credendum est.* De 
Trin. ii. c. 18, n. 35. 

* Compare St. Irenseiis adv. Hser. iv. ao, n. 7 and 34: 'Verbum na- 
tunditer quidem invisibile, palpabU© in hominibus factum.* Origen (Horn, 
xri. in Jerem.) sppaking of the vision in £xod. iii. says, ^God was here 
beheld in the Angel.* 

r LBCT, 
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and was insisted on by contemporary and later writers of the 
highest authority^. This explanation has since become the 
predominant although by no means the exclusive judgment of 
the Church ^ ; and if it is not unaccompanied by considerable 
difficulties when we apply it to the sacred text, it certainly 
seems to relieve us of greater embarrassments than any which it 
creates 

But whether the ante-Nicene (so to terra it) or the Augiistinian 
line of interpretation be adopted with respect to the Theophanies, 
no sincere believer in tho historical trustwortliiness of Holy 
Scripture can ihistake the importance of tlieir relation to the 
doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. If the Tlieophanies were not, 
as has been pretended, mythical legends, the natural product of 
the Jewish mind at a particular stage of its development, but 
actual matter-of-fact occurrences in the history of ancient Israel, 
must we not see in them a deep Providential meaning ? Whether 
in them the Word or Son actually appeared, or whether God 
imwie a created angel the absolutely perfect exponent of His 
Thought and Will, do they not point in either case to a purpose 
in the Divine Mind which would only be realized when man had 
been admitted to a nearer and more palj)able contact with God 
than was possible under the Patriarchal or Jewish dispensations ? 
Do they not suggest, as their natural climax and explanation, 
some Personal Self-un veiling of God before the eyes of His 
cnmtures 1 Would not God appear to have been training His 
people, by this long and mysterious series of communications, at 
length to recognise and to worship Him when hidden under, and 
indissolubly one with a created nature ? Apart from the specific 
circumstances wliicli may seem to have explained each Theopliany 
at the time of its taking place, and considering them as a series 
of phenomena, is there any other account of tliem so much in 

St. Jerome (ed. VaJl.) in Galat. hi. 19: *Qnod in omni Veteri Testa- 
mento ubi angelus primum visue refertur et postea quasi Dens lociuens 
indneitur, angelua quidem verb ex ministris pluribus quicunque est visus, sed 
in illo Mediator loquatur, Qui dicit ; Ego sum Dens Abraham, etc. Nec 
mirum si Bens loquatur in angelis, cum etiam per angelos, qui in hominibus 
sunt, loquatur Beus in prophetis, dicente Zacchariil : et ait angelus, qui 
Ittpiebatur in me, ao deinceps inferente ; haec dicit Beus Omnipotens.* Of. 
St. Greg. Magn. Mag. Moral, xxviii. 2 ; St. Atlian. Or. iii. c. Arian. § 14. 

* The earlier interpretation has been more generally advocated by English 
ffivines, P. Vandenbroeck’s treatise already referred to shews that it still 
has adherents in other parts of the Western Church. 

“ See especially Br. Pusey, Baniel the Prophet, p. 515, note 20; p. 516, 
sqq. 


6o Doctrine of the Kochnmh or Wisdom. 

hannony with the general scope of Ploly Scripture, as that they 
were succo-sive lessons addressed to the eye and to the ear of 
ancient piety, in anticipation of a coming Incarnation of 
God? 

(y) This preparatory service, if we may venture so to term it, 
which had hoen rendered to the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity 
hy the Theophanies in the world of sense, was seconded by the 
upgrowth and development of a belief resi^ecting the Divine 
Kochmah or Wisdom in the region of inspired ideas. 

I. The ‘Wisdom* of the Jewish Scriptures is certainly more 
than a human endowment », and even, as it wduld seem, more 
than an Attribute of God. It may naturally remind us of the 
Archetypal Ideas of Plato, but the resemblance is scarcely more 
than superficial. The ‘Wisdom* is hinted at in the Book of 
Job. In a well-known passage of majestic beauty. Job replies to 
his own question, Where shall the Wisdom ^ be found ? He re- 
presents Wisdom as it exists in God, and as it is communicated in 
the highest form to man. In God ‘the Wisdom * is that Eternal 
Thought, in which the Divine Architect ever beheld His future 
creation p. In man, Wisdom is seen in moral growth ; it is ‘the 
fear of the Lord,* and ‘to depart from eviH.’ The Wisdom is 
here only revealed as underlying, on the one side, the laws of the 
physical universe, on the other, those of man’s moral nature. 
Certainly as yet, ‘Wisdom* is not in any way represented as 
personal; but we make a great step in passing to the Book of 
Proverbs. In the Book of Proverbs the Wisdom is co-eternal 
with Jehovah ; Wisdom assists Him in tlie work of Creation ; 
Wisdom reigns, as one specially honoured, in the palace of the 
King of Heaven ; Wisdom is the adocpiate object of the eternal 
joy of God; God possesses Wisdom, Wisdom delights in God. 


»* The word is, of course, used in this lower sense. It is applied to 
an inspired skill in making priestly vestments (Exod. xxviii. 3), or sacred 
furniture generally (Ibid. xxxi. 6 and xxxvi. 1,2); to fidelity to known truth 
(Beut. iv. 6 ; cf. xxxii. 6) ; to great intellectual accomplishments ^Dan. i. 17). 
Solomon was typically : his * Wisdom * was exhibited in moral pene- 
tration and judgment (i Kings iii. 28, x. 4, sqq.) ; in the knowledge of many 
subjects, specially of the works of God in the natural world (Ibid. iv. 33, 34); 
in the knowledge of various poems and maxims, which he had either com- 
posed or which he remembered (Ibid. iv. 32 ; Prov. i. i). Wisdom, as 
communicated to men, included sometimes supt^rnatural powers (Ban. v. ii), 
but specially moral virtue (Ps. xxxvii. 30, li. 6 ; Prov. x. 31 ) ; and piety to 
God (Ps. cxi. 10). In God rroDnrr is higher than any of these; He alone 
originally possesses It (Job xii, 12, 13, xxviii. 12, sqq.). 

® Job xxviii. 12. noDnn. ® Ibid, vers. 23-27. « Ibid, ver. 28. 

[lect. 
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'Jehovah (says Wisdom) possessed Me in the beginning of His way, 
Before His works of old. 

I was set up from everlasting, 

From the beginning, or ever the earth was. 

When there were no depths, I was brought forth ; 

When there were no fountains abounding with water. 

Before the mountains were settled, 

Before the hills was I brought forth : 

While as yet He had not made the earth, nor the fields. 

Nor the highest part of the dust of the world. 

When He prepani>d the heavens, I was there : 

When He set a compass upon the face of the depth : 

When He est^fdished the clouds above : 

When He strengthened the fountains of the deep : 

When He gave to the sea His decree, 

That the waters should not pass His commandment : 

When He appointed the foundations of the earth : 

Then I was by Him, as One brought up with Him : 

And I was daily His Delight, rejoicing always before Him; 

Rejoicing in the habitable part of His earth ; 

And My delights were with the sons of men ’f.’ 

Are we listening to tlie language of a real Person or only of a 
poetic personification 'I A group of critics defends each hypo- 
tluisis ; and those who maintain the latter, point to the picture 
of Folly in the succeeding chapter But may not a study of 
that picture lead to a very opposite conclusion i Folly is there 
no mere abstraction, she is a sinful woman of impure life, ‘ whose 
guests are in the depths of hell/ The work of Folly is the very 
work of the Evil One, the real antagonist of the Divine Koch- 
mah. Folly is the principle of absolute Unwisdom, of consum- 
mate moral Evil. Eolly, by the force of the antithesis, enhances 
our impression that ‘the Wisdom’ is personal. The Arians 
understood the word ^ which is rendered ‘ possessed ’ in our Eng- 
lish Bible, to mean ‘ created,’ and they thus degraded the Wisdom 
to the level of a creature. But they did not doubt that this 
created Wisdom was a real being or person Modern critics 


*“ Prov. viii. 22-31. For Patristic expositions of this passage, see Peta- 
vius, de Trin. 

• Prov. ix. 13 18. 

* The Arians appealed to the LXX. reading f#cTi<re (not t/fT^rraro). 
KTiCeiy as meaning any kind of production, see Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. lib. ii, 
c. 6 , sec. 8. In a note on Athan. Treatises, ii. 342, Dr. Newman cites 
Aquila, St. Basil, St. Gregory Nyss. and St. Jerome, for the sense 

As Kuhn summarily observes : * Das war iiberhaupt nicht die Frage in 
christliehen Alterthum, ob hier von einem W<.,tjen die Rede sei, das war 
allgemein anerkannt, sondem von welcher Art, in welchem Verh^tniss zu 
Gott es gedacht sei/ Dogmatik, ii. p. 29, note (2). 
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know that if we are to be guided by the clear certain sense of 
the Hebrew root we shall read ‘ possessed/ and not * created/ 
and they admit without difficulty that the Wisdom is uncreated 
by, and co-eternal with the Lord Jehovah. But they resolve 
Wisdom into an impersonal and abstract idea or quality. The 
true interpretation is probably related to these opposite mistakes, 
as was the Faith of the Church to the conflicting theories of the 
Arians and the Sabellians. Each error contributes something to 
the cause of truth; the more ancient may teach us that the 
Wisdom is personjil ; the more modern, that it is uncreated and 
co-eternal with God, 

2. Bnt even if it should he thought, that ^the personiGed idea 
of the Mind of God in Creation/ rather than the presence of ‘a 
distinct Hypostasis v/ is all that can with certainty be discovered 
in the text of the Book of Proverbs ; yet no one, looking to the 
contents of those sacred Sajiiential Books, wdiich lie outside the 
precincts of the Hebrew Canon, can well doubt that something 
more had betm inlerred by the most active religious thought in 
the Jewish (/hurch. The Son of Sirach, for instance, opens his 
great treatise with a dissertation on the source of Wisdom. 
Wisdom is from all eternity with God ; Wisdom proceeds from 
God before any finite thing, and is poured out upon all His 
Works S'. But Wisdom, ‘ thus created from the beginning before 
the world/ and having an uulailing existence ®, is bidden by God 
to make her ‘dwelling in Jacob, and her inheritance in Israel V 
Wisdom is thus the prolific mother of all forms of moral beauty ; 
she is given to all of God’s true children ; but she is specially 
resident in the holy Law, ‘wdiich Moses commanded for an 
heritage unto the congregations of Jacob e.’ In that beautiful 
chapter which contains this passage. Wisdom is conceived of as 
all-ojierative, yet as limited by nothing ; ns a physical yet also as 
a spiritual power ; as eternal, and yet having definite relations to 
time ; above all, us perpetually extending the range of her fruitful 

* This both in Hebrew and (with one exception) in Arabic. Cf. Gesenius, 

Thesaurus, in nap and Li. So, too, the Syr. Neither Gen. xiv. 19 

nor Beut. xxxii. 6 require tliat nop should be translated * created,* still less 
l*s. cxxxix. 13, where it means ‘to have rights over.’ Gesenius quotes no 
other examples. The current meaning of the word is ‘to acquire* or 
* jKHssess,’ as is proved by its certain sense in the great majority of cases 
where it is used. 

y So apparently Bollinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum, bk. x. part iii. 
sec. 2. 

* Ecclus. i. i~io. ^ Ibid. xxiv. 9. ^ Ibid, vers. 8 -12. 

« Ibid. vers. 13 iS. ^ Ibid. • Ibid. ver. 23. 

[ LECT. 
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&elf-manifestatioii Not to dwell upon language to the same 
effect in Baruch we may ohseiwe that in the Book of Wisdom 
the Sophia is more distinctly personal If this Book is less 
prominently theocratic than Ecclesiasticus, it is even more ex- 
plicit as to the supreme dignity of Wisdom, as seen in its unique 
relation to God. Wisdom is a pure stream flowing from the 
glory of the A lm ighty 1 ; Wisdom is that J^otlcss mirror ^l ich 
reflect^ the operatroiis of G od, and upon which ffe gazes as HeT 
works is the Brlgli tileks of the Everlasting Light ^ ; 

Wisdom is the very Image of tEo^Qodness"of God^” . MateriaT 
Byinhols are uneijual io doing jusHce to so spiritual an osseiiee : 

* Wisdom is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the order 


of the stars; being compared with the light she is found before 
it“/ MVisdom is more moving than any motion ; she passeth 
and goeth through all things by reason of her pureness Her 
spJiere is not merely Palestine, but the world, not this or that 
age, but the history of humanity. All that is good and true in 
human thought is due to her: ‘in all ages entering into holy 
souls she maketh them friends of God and jirophets Is there 
not here, in an Alexandrian dress, a precious and vital truth 
sufficiently familiar to believing Christians 1 Do we not already 
se(im to catch the accents of those weighty formulae by which 
Apostles will presently define the pre-existent glory of their 
Majestic Lord ? Yet are we not steadily continuing, with no 
very considerable measure of expansion, in that very line of 
sacred thought, to which the patient servant of God in the 
desert, and the wisest of kings in Jerusalem, have already, and 
so authoritatively, introduced usi 

3 . The doctrine may be traced at a stage beyond, in the 
writings of Philo Judaeus. We at once observe that its form is 
altered ; instead of the Wisdom or Sophia we have the Logos or 
Word. Philo indeed might have justified the change of plirase- 
ology by an appeal even to the Hebrew Scripiuies. In the 
Hebrew Books, the Word of Jehovah manifests the energy of 


' Cf. especifilly Ecclus. xxiv. 5 -8, 10-18, 25-28, and i. 14-17* 

» Con»pare Baruch iii. 14, 15, 29-52, 55, 36, and the remarkable verse 37. 
^ Liicke, who holds that in the Book of Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus 
there is merely a personification, sees a 'dogmatic hypostatjzing| in Wisd. 
vii. 22, sqq. Cif. too Dahne, Alexandrinische Religionsphilosophie, ii, I34,&c. 
‘ Wisd. vii. 25. 

^ Ibid. 26 : ^aoirrpoy &Kri\(SafToy rrjs rov 0foS iv^pydas, 

* Ibid, ^vai^curaei (ptarhs aXSiov, compare Heb. i. 3. 

Ibid. t7|s iyaffiirrjTo? rov 06 ot;, compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. 1. 15* 

" Ibid. ver. 29. ® Ibid. ver. 24, compare ver. 27, » Ibid. ver. 27. 
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God ; He creates the heavens <1 ; He governs the world Ac- 
cordingly, among the Palestinian Jews, the Chaldee paraphrasis 
almost always represent God as acting, not immediately, but 
through the mediation of the Memra ® or Word. In the Greek 
Sa])ieiitial Books, the Word is apparently identical with the 
Wisdom t; but the Wisdom is always prominent, the Word is 
rarely mentioned^. Yet the Logos of Ecclesiasticus is the 
organ of creation while in the Book of Wisdom the Logos is 
clearly peisonified, and is a minister of the Divine J udgment 

« Ps. xxxiii. 6. nirr in. *■ Ps. cxlvii. 15 ; Isa. Iv. 11. 

• or nai. Thus on Hosea i. 7, will save them by the Jjord 
their God,’ the Chald. Paraphr. runs, ‘I will redeem them by the Word 
Jehovah their God.’ 

* Thus in Ecclus. xxiv. 3 the <ro«^>/a ©€oC uses the langunge which might 

be expected of the Afi^os ©€o0, in saying that she came forth from the Mouth 
of the Most High. In chap. i. 5 nijyij ao(f>ias Koyos &fov (om Tisch.) is prob- 
ably spurious. In the Book of Wisdom (To<pta is identified on the one side 
with the ay lov vvtvfxa vai^ffas (chap. i. 4, 5), and the rruevixa Kvp'iov (ver. 7) ; 
irvtvfxa and <To<f>ia are united in the expression iryev/na trocplas (vii. 7 ; compare 
ix. 17'). On the other side a-otpia and the A< 5 *yos are both instruments of 
creation (Wisd, ix. i, 2 ; for the nyevaa, cf. Gen. i. 2, and Ps. xxxiii. 6), 
they both ‘come down from heaven* (Ibid. ver. 10, and xviii. 15, and the 
irveC/ua, ix, 17), and achieve the deliverance of Israel from Egypt (cf. xviii. 
15 with X. 15-20). The representation seems to suggest no mere ascription 
of identicud functions to altogether distinct conceptions or Beings, hut a 
real inner essential unity of the Spirit, the Word, and the Wisdom. ‘ Es ist 
an sich eine und dieselbe gottliche Kraft, die nach aussen wirksam ist, aber 
es Sind verschiedene Beziehungen und Arten dieser W’rksamkeit, womach 
sie Wort, Geist, Weisheit GoUes gennant wird.’ Kuhn, p. 27. That the 
irvcuMa really pointed to a dist'nct Hypostasis in God became plain only at 
a later time to the mind of His people. On tlie rtlations of the mn' mi, 
the and the izi to each other, see Kuhn, p. 24. 

** Kuhn has stated the relation of the ‘Wisdom,’ ‘ Wotd,’ and ‘Spirit’ to 
God and to each other, in the Sapiential Books, as follows : ‘ Die Unter- 
scheidung Gottes und Semer Oftenbarnng in rler Welt ist d’e Folie, auf der 
sich ein innerer ITntersclr'ed in Gott abspiegelt, der Unterschied Gottes nam« 
lich von Seinein Worte, Seiner Weisheit. Diese, wiewohl sie zuiiilchst blosse 
Eigensohaften und somit Sein an Sich seiendes Wesen, oder Kriifte und 
Wirksamkeiten Gottes nach aussen, somit dasselbe Wesen, sofern Es Sich in 
der Welt manifestirt, ausdriicken, erscheinen sofort tiefer gefasst als etwas 
fur sich, unter dem Gesichtspunkt eines eigenen gdttlichen Wesens, einer 
gdttlichen Person. Unter einander verhalten sie sich aber so, dass einerseits 
Wort und Geist, desgleichen andrerseits Wort und We'sheit Gottes theils 
unterschieden, theils aber auch wieder wesentlich gle'chbedeutend genommen 
Bind, so dass ausser dem Hauptuntersch-ede Gottes von Se’nem Andem noch 
ein weiterer, der Unterschied dieses Andern von einem Britten Irnzuzukom- 
men, zugleicb aber auch die Identitat des ihnen ( unter und mit Gott) 

gc«n«’nsamen Wesens angedeutet su sein scheint.* Lehre von Gotti. 
Breieinigkeit, p. 23. 

^ Ecclus. 3diu. 26, * Wisd. xviii. 15. 
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In Philo, lowever, the Sophia falls into the background y, and 
the Logos is the symbol of the general doctrine, for other reasons 
perliaps, but mainly as a natural result of Philo’s profound sym- 
pathy with Stoic and Platonic thought. If the Book of Wisdom 
adopts Platonic phraseology, its fundamental ideas are continuous 
with those of the Hebrew Scriptures Philo, on the contrary, 
is a heaiiy Platonijut ; his Platonism enters into the very marrow 
of his thought. It is true that in Philo Platonism and the 
Jewish Bevelation are made to converge. But the process of their 
attenijited assimilation is an awkward and violent one, and it 
involves the greit Alexandrian in much involuntary self-contra- 
diction. Philo indeed is in perpetual embarrassment between 
the pressure of his intellectual Hellenic instincts on the one side, 
and the dictates of his religious conscience as a Jewish believer 
on the other. He constantly abandons himself to the currents 
of Gi'eek thought around him, and then he endeavours to set 
himself right with the Creed of Sinai, by throwing his Greek 
ideas into Jewish forms. If his Logos is apparently moulded 
after the pattern of the vovs jSacriXncot eV rfi rov Aios <I>v<t€i — the 
Ilegal Principle of Intelligence in the Nature of Zeus — with 
which we meet in the Philebus of Plato % Philo doubtless would 
fain be translating and explaining the nifT’ of the Hebrew 
Canon, in perfect loyalty to the Faith of Israel. The Logos of 
Philo evidently presupposes the Platonic doctrine of Ideas ; but 
then, with Philo, these Ideas are something more than the 

y Philo diatinguishes between Wisdom and Philosophy : Philosophy or 
wise living is the slave of Wisdom or Science ; arotpia is iTrio’T'fiixTi Sdav koI 
itvdptoTrivooy koI rSav rovrotv alriwv (Cong. Qii. Eriid. Grat. § 14, ed. Mangey, 
tt)m. i, p. 530), Philo explains £xod. xxiv. 6 allegorically, as the basis of a 
distinction between Wisdom as it exists in men and in God, t 2 » OeTou ydvos 
ajutyh Kcd &KpaTov (Quis Ker. Div. Haer. § 38, i. p.4^98). Wisdom is the 
mother of the world (Quod Det. Potiori Insid. § 16, 1. p. 202I ; her wealth 
is without limits, she is like a deep well, a perennial fountain, &c. But 
Pl^o does not in any case seem to personify Wisdom ; his doctrine of 
Wisdom is eclipaed by that of the Logos. 

• Vacherot (Boole d’Alexandrie, vol. i. p. 134, Introd.) says of Wisdom 
and Ecdesiasticus : 'Ces monumens renferment peu de traces des iddes 
Grhcques dont ils semblent avoir pr^c^d^ I’invasion en Orient.’ Ecdesiasticus 
was written in Hebrew under the High-Priesthood of Simon I, b.c. 303-284, 
hy J esus the gon of Sirach, and translated into Greek by his grandson, who 
came to reside at Alexandria under Ptolemy Euergetes. 

• Hat. Philebus, 30. ‘There is not,’ says Professor Mansel, 'the 
slightest evidence the Divine Beason was represented by Plato as 
having a distinct pei^jEKmality, or as being anything more than an attribute 
of the Divine Mind/ €tf. art. Philosophy, in Kitto’s Cyd. of Bibl. litera- 
ture, new ed. 
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models after wbich creation is fashioned, or than the seals which 
are impressed upon concrete forms of existence The Ideas of 
Philo are energizing powers or causes whereby God carries out 
His plan of creation c. Of these energetic forces, the Logos, ac- 
cording to Philo, is the compendium, the concentration. Philo’s 
Logos is a necessary complement of his philosophical doctrine 
concerning God. Philo indeed, as the devout Jew, believes in 
God as a Personal Being Who has constant and certain dealings 
with mankind ; Philo, in his Greek moods, conceives of God not 
merely as a single simple Essence, but as beyond Personality, 
beyond any definite foim of existence, infinitely distant from all 
relations to created life, incapable of any contact even with a 
spiritual creation, subtilized into an abstraction altogether tran- 
scending the most abstract conceptions of impersonal being. It 
might even seem as if Philo had chosen for his master, not Plato 
the theologian of the Timseus, but Plato the pure dialectician of 
the Republic. But how is such an abstract God as this to be 
also the Creator and the Providence of the Hebrew Bible ? Cer- 
tainly, according to Philo, matter existed before Creation J ; but 
how did God mould matter into created forms of life 1 This, 
Philo will reply, was the work of the Logos, that is to say, of 
the ideas collectively. The Philonian Logos is the Idea of 
ideas ® ; he is the shadow of God by which as by an instrument 
He made the worlds^; he is himself the intelligible or Ideal 
World, the Archetypal Type of all creations. The Logos of 
Philo is the most ancient and most general of created things ^ ; 

^ Of. Philo, de Miindi Opif. § 44, tom. i. p. 30 ; Legis Allegor. i. § 9, 
tom. i. p. 47. 

« De Monorchia, i. § 6, tom. ii. p. 219 ; ovofidCovan 5^ avrhs oIk dirh <rKo- 
irov TiP€5 rtav irop i>ijuv ideas, 4ireiSii fKatrrov rSov tvrtav idioiroiovtrit rh. Atoktix 
rdrroutrat, kuI rd direipa Kal adpiara Kal d(rxt\l*-^Ti(Tra sreparovcrat Kal vepiopi- 
^ovffoi Kal axnH^OLrlCovtrai Kal avvdKws rh x^'ipov eis rh dpeipov pedappLoCdfieyai. 
Comp, the remarkable passage in De Viet. Offer. § 13, tom. ii. p. 261. 

d In one passage only does Philo appear to ascribe to God the creation of 
matter. De Somn. i. § 13, tom. i. 632. If so, for once his Jewish con- 
science is too strong for his Platonism. But even here his meaning is at 
best doubtful. Cf. Dellinger, Heid. und Judenth. bk. x. pt. 3, § 5. 

® De Mundi Opif. § 6 ; i. p. 5 : idea rwv idewv 6 0eoC \ 6 yos, 
t Legis Allegor. iii. 31 ; i. p. 106 : trKtd &€ov 5 ^ 6 \6y05 aifrov i<mv $ 
KaBdreep opydptp vpotrxpfjf^^f^^yos iKocrfiovoiet, De Monarch, ii. § 5 ; tom. ii. 
225 ; De Cherub. § 35, tom. i. p. 162. 

« De Mundi Opif. § 6, i. p. 5 : rj dpx^rvtros tr<f>payls, Zp ^ap.ev elpai Kdiffiop 
wonrhp, aitrhs dp etri rh dpx^rvvop -KopddeiyfjLa ... 6 0eov xdyos. The \6yos 
is dissociated from the 7rapddeiyp.a in De Gonf. Ling. c. xiv. i. 414. 

** Legis Allegor. iii. 61, i. p. 121 : koI 6 kdyos rov 0«oO hvepdpu iraprds 
icrri rov Kticr/iou, sal Kpeafiiraros sol yeviKi^raros rwv Zva ydyope, 

[lbct. 
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he is the Eternal Image of God i ; he is the band whereby all 
things are held together^; he fills all things, he sustains all 
things h Through the Logos, God, the abstract, the intangible, 
the inaccessible God, deals with the world, with men. Thus the 
Legos is mediator as well as creator “a ; he is a high-priest and 
intercessor with God ; he interprets God to man ; he is an am- 
bassador from heaven He is the god of imperfect men, who 
cannot ascend by an ecstatic intuition to a knowledge of the 
supreme God o ; he is thus the nutriment of human souls, and a 
source of spiritual delights p. The Logos is the eldest angel or 
the archangel < 1 ; he is God’s Eldest, His Firstborn Son ^ ; and 
we almost seem to touch upon the apprehension of that sublime, 
that very highest form of communicated life, which is exclusive 
of the ideas of inferiority and of time, and which was afterwards 
so happily and authoritatively expressed by the doctrinal formula 
of an eternal generation. But, as we listen, we ask ourselves 
one capital and inevitable question : Is Philo’s Logos a personal 
being, or is he after all a pure abstraction 1 Philo is silent ; for 
on such a point as this the Greek and the Jew in him are hope- 


* Be Conf. Ling. § 28, i. 427. 'Although,* says Philo, 'we are not in a 
position to be considered the Sons of God, yet we may be the children tijs 
a'iblov sIkSvos avrov, xSyov rod leptardrov, 

^ Be Plantat. § 2, l. 331 ; SeCfcby ydp avrhv Hf^Tiitror rov wavrhs 6 yfvtrff 
aas ivoUi irardip, 

^ Be Mundo, § 2, ii. p. 604 • rb oxvp<^aroy Ka\ fi^fiaiSraroy ipu<rp.a rSav 
icrrip. Ovros dvh rwv ix4ff(au ret Ttipara xal &nb r&v dKptov els fi4aa 
radels SoAixevet rhv ttjs (pda^eas dpSfiop d'^rTTjroy, avpdycoy irdvra rh fidpri kuI 
trtplyywv, 

® Quis Eer. Biv. Haer. § 42, i. p. 501 : ry dpxceyy4\cp #cal vpetrPvrdnp 
\6y(p dofpedv d^aiperov idwKep 6 rd B\a yeyvi]aas srar^p, tva peBSptos (frds rb 
yev6pevov bicucplyp rov TreironjK^ros^ 

” Ibid. : 6 S' avrbs iKerrjs jney i<rri rov Byrirov icrjpalyovros del rrpbs rb 
&<t>Saproy^ vpeaffvr^s Se rov Ttyefidvos vpbs rb inri]KOov. Of. Be Somniis, § 37, 
j- 653; Be Migr. Abraham. § 18, i. 452. Be Gigant. § ii : d dpxiepeds 
\6yos, 

® Legis Allegor. iii. § 73, i. 1 28 ; ovros [bc. 6 \o7os3 ydp vfiwy rS>y d.re\u)v 
dv ftri $ebs, ru>y 8c trotpuy Ktd rehelwv, 6 wpStros, i.e. God Himself. Cf. § 32 
and § 33, i. 107. 

P Legis Allegor. iii. § 59, i. 120 : *Op^s rrjs ypvx^s rpo<p^v ota irrl ; Adyos 
0€oD ovyexhs, ioiKds Spdtrtp, Cf. also § 62. Be Somniis, § 37, i. 691 : ry 
yap 6yrt rov Beiov \6yov Popri trvyexhs /acd’ dppTjs Kol rd^ecos <pepopey7jf rrdvra 
Sik trdyrtev d,yaxftrai ual ev^paivei, 

^ Be Conf. Ling. § 28, i. 427 : firiSivey fidyroi rvyx^^ '*’** d^idxp^ots 

^y vibs 0 COV irpoffayopedeoBai, <TvovSaCdra> KOffpelrBat Kard. rbv rrpfordyoyoy ab- 
ToO AdyoVf rby dyyekov vpeffjddrarov i>s dpxdyyeXov rFokvdwpiOV 

' Be Conf. Ling. § 14, i. 414 : rovrov fiev ydp vpeff^drarov wlbi/ 6 r&y 
tyr^y dyereike llariip, ty 4r4pw0i srpurdyoyoy uydpaai* 
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kssly at issue. Philo’s whole system and drift of thought must 
have incliued him to personify the Logos ; but was the personified 
Logos to be a second God, or was he to be nothing more than a 
created angel % If the latter, then he would lose all those lofty 
I)rerogatives and characteristics, which, platonically speaking, as 
well as for the purposes of mediation and creation, were so en- 
tirely essential to him. If the former, then Philo must break 
with the very first article of the Mosaic creed ; he must renounce 
his Monotheism. Confronted with this difficulty, the Alexandrian 
wavers in piteous indecision ; he really recoils l^efore it. In one 
passage indeed he even goes so far as to call the Logos a ‘ second 
God®,’ and he is accordingly ranked by Petavius among the 
forerunners of Arius. But on the whole he appears to fall back 
upon a position which, however fatal to the completeness of his 
system, yet has the recommendation of relieving him from an 
overwhelming difficulty. After all that he has said, his Logos is 
really resolved into a mere group of Divine ideas, into a purely 
impersonal quality included in the Divine Being \ That advance 

■ Fragment quoted from Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. vii. c. 1 3 in Phil, Oper. 
ii. 6255 Oyrirhv yh.p ov^ev itireiKoyitTBrjuai rrphs rhy ayurdru kuI irar^pa r<av 
hKwy ddiiyaro, dwh irphs rby Seihepoy dehy, Ss dcrriy inelyov Adyos, But the 
Logos is called Oeds only dy Karaxp^cret, Op. i. 655. 

* That Philo’s Logos is not a distinct Person is maintained by Bomer, 
Person Christi, Einleitung, p. 23, note i. 44, sqq. note 40 ; by Bollinger, 
Hold, und .Tudenthum, bk. x. p. iii. § 5 ; and by Burton, Bampton Lectures, 
note 93. The opposite opinion is that of Gfrorer (see his Philo und die 
Jiidisoh-Alexandrinische Theologie), and of Liicke (see Professor Mansel, in 
Kitto’s Encycl., art. Philosophy, p. 526, note). Professor Jowett, at one 
time, following Gfrorer, appears to find in Philo * the complete personification 
of the Logos,’ although he also admits that Philo’s idea of the Logos ‘ leaves 
118 in doubt at last whether it is not a quality only, or mode of operation in 
the Bivine Being.* (Ep. of St. Paul, i. p. 510, 2nd ed.) He hesitates in- 
deed to decide the question, on the ground that ‘ the word ** person ” has 
now a distinctness and unity which bedon^ not to that age.* (p, 485.) Surely 
the idea (at any rate) of personality, w'hether distinctly analyzed or no, is 
a primary element of all human thought. It is due to Professor Jowett to 
call attention to the extent (would that it were wider and more radical I) to 
which he disavows Gfrbrer’s conclusions. (Ibid. p. 454, note.) And I quote 
the following words with sincere pleasure : * The object of the Gospel is real, 
present, substantial, — on object such as men may see wuth their eyes and 
hold in their hands. . . . But in Philo the object is shadowy, distant, indis- 
tinct ; whether an idea or a fact w’e scarcely know, . , , Were we to come 
nearer to it, it would vanish away.* (Ibid. p. 413, ist ed. ; p. 509, 2nd ed., 
in which there are a few variations.) A study of the passages referred to in 
Mangey’s index will, it is believed, convince any unprejudiced reader that 
Philo did not know his own mind ; that his Logos was sometimes imper- 
sonfd and sometimes not, or that he sometimes thought of a personal Logos, 
and never helieved in one. 

[lbct. 
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toward recognition of a real Hypostasis, — so steady, as it 
seemed, so promising, so fruitful, — is but a play upon language, 
or an intellectual field-sport, or at best, the effort which pre- 
cedes or the mask which covers a speculative failure. We were 
tempted perchance for a moment to believe that we were listen- 
ing to the master from whom Apostles were presently to draw 
their inspirations; but, in truth, we have before us in Philo 
Judaeus only a tlioughtful, not insincere, but half-heathenized 
believer in the Revelation of Sinai, groping in a twilight which 
he has made darker by his Hellenic tastes, after a truth which 
was only to be"* disclosed in its fulness by another Revelation, 
the Revelation of Pentecost. 

This hesitation as to the capital question of the Personality of 
the Logos, would alone suffice to establish a fundamental dif- 
ference between the vacillating, tentative speculation of the 
Alexandrian, and the clear, compact, majestic doctrine concern- 
ing our Lord’s Pre-existent Godhead, which meets us under a 
somewhat similar phraseological form" in the pages of the New 
Testament. When it is assumed that the Logos of St. John is 
but a reproduction of the Jjogos of Philo the Jew, this assump- 
tion overlooks fundamental discrepancies of thought, and rests 
its case upon occasional coincidences of language’'*'. For besides 
the contrast between the abstract ideal Logos of Philo, and the 
concrete Personal Logos of the fourth Evangelist, which has 
already been noticed, there are even deeper differences, which 
would have made it impossible that an Apostle should have sat 
in spirit as a pupil at the feet of the Alexandrian, or that he 
should have allowed himself to breathe the same general re- 
ligious atmosphere. Philo is everywhere too little alive to the 
presence and to the consequences of moral evil The history 


® On the general question of the phraseological coincidences between 
Philo and the writers in the New Testament, see the passages quoted in 
Professor Mansel’s article ‘Philosophy’ (Kitto’s Encycl.), already referre<l 
to. I could sincerely wish that I had had the advantage of reading that 
article before writing the text of these pages. 

^ ‘Gfrdrer,’ Professor Jowett admits, ‘has exaggerated the resemblances 
between Philo and the New Testament, making them, I think, more real 
and less verbal than they are in fact.* (Ep. of St. Paul, i. ^54, note.) ‘ II 
est douteux,’ says M. E. Vacherot, ‘que Saint Jean, qui wa jamais visitd 
■^exandrie, ait oonnu les livres du philosophe jiiif.* Histoire Critique de 
r^'ole d’Alexandrie, i. p. 2qi. And the limited circulation of the writings 
of the theosophical Alexandrians would appear from the fact that Philo 
himself appears never to have read those of his master Aristobulus. Of. 
Valkenaer, de Aristobulo, p. 95. 

See the remarks of M. E. de Pressensd, J < 5 sus- 0 hrist, p. i f 2. 
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of Israel, instead of displaying a long, earnest struggle between 
the Goodness of God and the wickedness of men, interests Philo 
only as a complex allegory, which, by a versatile exposition, 
may be made to illustrate various ontological problems. The 
priesthood, and the sacrii&cial system, instead of pointing to 
man’s profound need of pardon and expiation, are resolved by 
him into the symbols of certain cosmical facts or theosophic 
theories. Philo therefore scarcely hints at the Messiah, al- 
though he says much concerning Jewish expectations of a 
brighter future; he knows no means of reconciliation, of re- 
demption ; he sees not the need of them. According to Philo, 
salvation is to be worked out by a perpetual speculation upon 
the eternal order of things ; and asceticism is of value in assist- 
ing man to ascend into an ecstatic philosophical reverie. The 
profound opposition between such a view of man’s moral state, 
and that stern appeal to the humbling realities of human life 
which is inseparable from the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles, would alone have made it improbable that the writers 
of the New Testament are under serious intellectual obligations 
to Philo. Unless the preaching which could rouse the con- 
science to a keen agonizing sense of guilt is in harmony with a 
lassitude which ignores the moral misery that is in the world ; 
unless the proclamation of an Atoning Victim crucified for the 
sins of men be reconcilable with an indifference to the existence 
of any true expiation for sin whatever ; it will not be easy to 
believe that Philo is the real author of the creed of Christendom. 
And this moral discrepancy does but tally with a like doctrinal 
antagonism. According to Philo, the Divinity cannot touch that 
which is material : how can Philo then have been the teacher of 
an Apostle whose whole teaching expands the truth jbhat the 
Word, Himself essentially Divine, was made flesh and dwelt 
among us 1 Philo’s real spiritual progeny must be sought else- 
where. Philo’s method of interpretation may have passed into 
the Church ; he is quoted by Clement and by Origen, often and 
respectfully. Yet Philo’s doctrine, it has been well observed, if 
naturally developed, would have led to Docetism rather than to 
Christianity and we trace its influence in forms of theo- 
Bophic Gnosticism, which only agree in substituting the wildest 
licence of the metaphysical fancy, for simple submission to that 
historical fact of the Incarnation of God, which is the basis 
of the Gospel. 


Domer, Person Christi, i. 57 (Einleit.). 
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But if Bhilo was not St. John’s master, it is probable that his 
writings, or rather the general theosophic movement of which 
they are the most representative sample, may have supplied 
some contemporary heresies with their stock of metaphysical 
material, and in tiiis way may have determined, by an in^rect 
antagonism, the providential form of St. John’s doctrine. Nor 
can the general positive value of Philo’s labours be mistaken, if 
he is viewed apart from the use that modern scepticism has 
attempted to make of particular speculations to which he gave 
such shape and impulse. In making a way for some leading 
currents of Greek thought into the heart of the Jewish Kevela- 
tion, hitherto wellnigh altogether closed to it, Philo was not 
indeed teaching positive truth, but he was brealdng down some 
intellectual barriers against its reception, in the most thought- 
ful portion of the human family. In Philo, Greek Philosophy 
almost stood at the door of the Catholic Church ; but it was 
Greek Philosophy endeavouring to base itself, however precari- 
ously, upon the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures, The Logos 
of Philo, though a shifting and incomplete speculation, may well 
have served as a guide to thoughtful minds from that region of 
unsettled enquiry that surrounds the Platonic doctrine of a 
Divine Reason, to the clear and strong faith which welcomes the 
full Gospel Revelation of the Word made Flesh. Philo’s Logos, 
while embodpng elements foreign to the Hebrew Scriptures, is 
nevertheless in a direct line of descent from the Inspired doc- 
trine of the Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs ; and it thus 
illustrates the comprehensive vigour of the Jewish Revelation, 
which could countenance and d^ect, if it could not absolutely 
satisfy, those fitful guesses at and gropings after truth which 
were current in Heathendom, If Philo could never have created 
the Christian Doctrine which has been so freely ascribed to him, 
he could do much, however unconsciously, to prepare the soil of 
Alexandrian thought for its reception ; and from this point of 
view, his Logos must appear of considerably higher importance 
than the parallel speculations as to the Memra, the Shekinah, 
the doctrine of the hidden and the revealed God, which in that 
and later ages belonged to the tradition of Palestinian Judaism v. 

^ Compai'e Bomer, Person Christ!, Einleit. p. 59, on the Adam Kadmon, 
and p. 60, on the Memra, Shekinah, and Metatron. *Zu der Idee einer 
Incarnation d^ wirklich Gdttlichen aber haben es alle diese Theologumene 
jnsgesammt nie gebracht.* They only involve a parastatio appearance of 
wd, are symbols of His Presence, and are altogether impersonal; or if 
pe^iud (as the Metatron), they are clearly conceived of as created 


7 2 ReUvafuy of the foregoing considerations, 

‘ Providence,* says the accurate Neander, ‘ had so order^ it^ that 
in the intellectual world in which Christianity made its first 
appearance, many ideas shoidd be in circulation, which at least 
seemed to be closely related to it, and in which Chiistianity 
could find a point of connection with extenial thought, on which 
to base the doctrine of a God revealed in Christ 2.* Of these 
ideas we may well believe that the most generally diffused and 
the most instrumental was the Logos of Alexandria, if not the 
exact Logos of Philo. 

It is possible that such considerations as some of the fore- 
going, when viewed relatively to the gieat and vital doctrine 
which is before us in these lectures, may be objected to on the 
score of being ‘fanciful.* Nor am I insensible, my brethren, to 
the severity of such ‘a condemnation wlien awarded by the 
practical intelligence of Englishmen. Still it is possible that 
such a criticism would betoken on the part of those who make 
it some lack of wise and generous thought. ‘Fanciful,* after 
all, is a relative term ; what is solid in one field of study may 
seem fanciful in another. Before we condemn a particular*line 
of thought as ‘ fanciful,* we do well to enquire whether a pene- 
tration, a subtlety, a versatility, I might add, a spirituality of 
intelligcmce, greater than our own, might not convict the con- 
demnation itself of an opposite demerit, which need not be more 
particularly described. Especially in sacred literature, the im- 
putation of faucifuluess is a rash one ; since a sacred subject- 
matter is not likely, d prioH, to be fairly amenable to the 
coarser tests and narrower views of a secular judgment. It 
may be that the review of those adumbrations of the doctrine 
of our Lord’s Divinity, in which we have been engaged, is rather 
calculated to reassure a believer than to convince a sceptic. 
Christ’s Divinity illuminates the Hebrew Scriptures, but to read 
them as a whole by this light we must already have recognised 
the truth from which it radiates. Yet it would be an error to 
suppose that the Old Testament has no relations of a more 
independent character to the doctrine of Chnst’s Godhead. The 
Old Testament witnesses to the existence of a great national 
belief, the importance of which cannot be ignored by any man 
who would do justice to the history of human thought. And 

personalities. This helps to explain the fact that during the first three cen- 
turies the main attacks on our Lord’s Godhead were of J ewish origin. Cf. 
Bomer, ubi sup. note 14. On the Kabbinioal ascription of Divine attributes 
to the Metatron, as higher than aU angels, see Drach, Hannonie, ii. p. 417. 

» Kitchen Geschichte. i. 3, p. 989. 
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we 2 )roceed to ask whether that belief has any, and what, bear- 
ing upon the feith of Catholic Christendom as to the Person of 
her Lord, 

II. There is then one element, or condition of national life, 
with which no nation can dispense, A nation must have its eye 
upon a future, more or less defined, but fairly within the appa- 
rent scope of its grasj). Hope is the soul of moral vitality; and 
any man, or society of men, who would live, in the moral sense 
of life, must be looking forward to something. You will scarcely 
suspect me, my brethren, of seeking to disj^arage the great piin- 
ci 2 )l(‘ of tradition ; — that principle to wliicli the Christian Church 
owes her sacred volume itself*, no less than her treasure of formu- 
lated doctrine, and the structural conditions and sacramental 
sourct's of her life that principle to wdiich each generation of 
luimaii society is deeply and inevitably indebted for the accumu- 
lated social and political experiences of the generations before it. 
1‘recious indeed, to every wise man, to every association of ti-ue- 
lioai ted and generous men, must ever he tlie inheritance of the 
j)ast. Yet what is the past witliout the future ? What is 
uieiiiory when unaccompanied by hope 1 Look at the case of 
iljc siugle soul. Is it not certain that a life of high earnest pur- 
]K)so will die outright, if it is j)eimitted to sink into the placid 
reverie of perpetual retrospect, if the man of action becomes the 
iiKU’c ‘laudator temporis acti’? How is the force of moral life 
develoj)ed and strengthened % Is it not by successive conscious 
oiioiis to act and to suffer at the call of duty] Must not any 
moral life dwindle and fade away if it he not reaching forward 
to a standard higher, truer, purer, stronger than its own % Will 
not tlie sti'uggles, the sacrifices, the self-conquests even of a 
great character in bygone years, if they now occuj)y its whole 
field of vision, only serve to consummate its ruin ? As it doat- 
higly fondles them in memory, will it not he stiffened by conceit 
into a moral petrifaction, or consigned by sloth to the successive 
jnocesses of moral decomposition 1 Has not the Author of our 
life so bound up its deepest instincts and yearnings witli His 
own eternity, that no blessings in the past would be blessings to 
^s, if they were utterly unconnected with the future ? So it is 
also in the case of a society. Xhe greatest of all societies among 
tnen at tins moment is the Chnrcli of feus Christ. Is she sus- 
tained only by tte deeds and writings ot her saints and martyrs 
in a distant past, or only by her reverent tnistful sense of the 
Ihvine Pi'esence which blesses her in the actual present % Does 
she not resolutely fierce the gloom of the future, an d confidently 
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reck(^ upon new struggles and triumphs on earth, and, beyond 
these, upon a home in B.<^ven, wherein sbe will enjoy rest and 
victory, — a rest that no trouble can disturb, a victory that no 
reverse can forfeit 1 Is not the same law familiar to us in this 
place, as it affects the well-being of a great educational institu- 
tion ? Here in Oxford we feel that we cannot rest upon the 
varied efforts and the accumulated credit even of ten centuries. 
We too have hopes embarked in the years or in the centuries 
before us ; we have duties towards them. We differ, it may be, 
even radically, among ourselves as to the direction in which to 
look for our academical future. The hopes df some of us are 
the fears of others. This project would fain banish from our 
system whatever proclaims that Qod had really spoken, and that 
it is man’s duty and happiness gladly and submissively to wel- 
come His message ; while that scheme would endeavour, if pos- 
8i})le, to fashion each one of our intellectual workmen more and 
more strictly after the type of a believing and fervent Christian, 
He practical difference is indeed profound ; but we are entirely 
agreed as to the general necessity for looking forward. On both 
Blues it is understood that an institution which is not struggling 
upwards towards a higher future, must resign itself to the con- 
viction that it is already in its decadence, and must expect 
to die. 

Nor is it otherwise with that association of men which we 
call a nation, the product of race, or the product of circum- 
stances, the product in any case of a Providential Will, Which 
welds into a common whole, for the purposes of united action 
and of reciprocal influence, a larger or smaller number of human 
beings. A nation must have a future before it ; a future which 
can rebuke its despondency and can direct its enthusiasm; a 
future for which it will prepare itself ; a future which it will 
aspire to create or to control. Unless it would barter away the 
vigorous. nerve of true patriotism for the feeble pedantry of a 
soulless archeology, a nation cannot fall back altogether upon 
the centuries which have flattered its ambition, or which have 
developed its material well-being. Something it must propose 
to itself as an object to bo compassed in the coming time ; some- 
thing which is as yet beyond it. It will enlarge its frontier ; or 
it will develope its commercial resources ; or it will extend its 
schemes of colonization ; or it will erect its overgrown colonies 
into independent and friendly states ; or it will bind the severed 
sections of a divided race into one gigantic nationality that shall 
awe, if it do not subdue, the nations around. Or perchance its 
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attention will be concentrated on tbe improyement of its social 
life, and on the details of its internal legislation. It will extend 
the range of civil privileges; it will broaden the basis of 
government ; it will provide additional encouragements to and 
safeguards for publio morality; it will steadily flitn at bettering 
the condition of thi^ classes who are forced, beyond others, to 
work and to suffer. Thankful it may well be to the Author of 
all goodness for the enjoyment of past blessings ; but the spirit of 
a true thankfulness is ever and very nearly allied to the energy 
of hope. Self-complacent a nation cannot be, unless it would 
perish. Woe indSed to the country which dares to assume that 
it has reached its zenith, and that it can achieve or attempt no 
more! 

Now Israel as a nation was not withdrawn from the operation 
of this law, which makes the anticipation of a better future 
of such vital importance to the common life of a people. Israel 
indeed had been cradled in an atmosphere of physical and 
political miracle. Her great lawgiver could point to the 
event which gave her national existence as to an event unique 
in human history No subsequent vicissitudes would obliterate 
the memory of the story which Israel treasured in her inmost 
memory, the story of the stern Egyptian bondage followed 
by the triumphant Exodus. How retrospective throughout 
is the sacred literature of Israel ! It is not enough that the 
great deliverance should be accurately chronicled; it must 
be expanded, applied, insisted on in each of its many bearings 
and aspects by the lawgiver who directed and who described 
it; it must be echoed on from age to age, in the stern 
expostulations of Prophets and in the plaintive or jubilant 
songs of Psalmists. Certainly the greater portion of the 
Old Testament is history. Israel was guided by the contents 
of her sacred books to live in much grateful reflection upon 
the past. Certainly, it was often her sin and her condemnation 
t^t she practically lost sight of all that had been done for 
her. Yet if ever it were permissible to forget the future, 
Israel, it should seem, might have forgotten it. She might 
have closed her eyes against the dangers which threatened 
her from beyond the Lebanon, from beyond the Eastern and 
the Southern desert, from beyond the Western sea, from 
^thin her own border^ from the streets and the palaces 
of her capital. She might have abandoned herself in an 


• Deut. iv. 34. 
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ecstasy of perpetuated triumph to the voices of her poets 
and to the rolls of her historians. But there was One Who 
had loved Israel as a child, and had called His infant people 
out of Egypt, and had endowed it with His Hame and His 
Law, and had so fenced its life around by protective institutions, 
that, as the ages passed, neither strange manners nor hostile 
thought should avail to corrupt what He had so bountifully 
given to it. Was He forgetful to provide for and to direct 
that instinct of expectation, without which as a nation it 
could not live? Had He indeed not thus provided, Israel 
might have struggled with vain energy aft^r ideals such as 
were those of the nations around her. She might have spent 
herself, like the Tyrian or Sidonian merchant, for a large 
commerce ; she might have watched eagerly, and fiercely, like 
the Cilician pirate or like the wild sons of the desert, for 
the spoils of adjacent civilizations; she might have essayed 
to combine, after the Greek pattern, a discreet measure of 
sensuality with a great activity of the speculative intellect; 
she might have fared as did the Babylonian, or the Persian, 
or the Homan ; at least, she might have attempted the estab- 
lishment of a world-wide tyranny around the throne of a 
Hebrew Belshazzar or of a Hebrew Nero. Nor is her history 
altogether free from the disturbing influence of such ideals 
as were these; we do not forget the brigandage of the days 
of the Judges, or the imperial state and prowess of Solomon, 
or the commercial enterprise of Jehoshaphat, or the union 
of much intellectual activity with low moral effort which 
marked more than one of the Habbinical schools. But the 
life and energy of the nation was not really embarked, at 
least in its best days, in the pursuit of these objects; their 
attractive influence was intermittent, transient, accidental. 
The expectation of Israel was steadily directed towards a 
future, the lustre of which would in some real sense more 
than eclipse her glorious past. That future was not sketched 
by the vain imaginings of popular aspirations ; it was unveiled 
to the mind of the people by a long series of authoiitative 
announcements. These announcements did not merely point 
to the introduction of a new state of things; they centred 
very remarkably upon a coming Person. God Himself vouch- 
safed to satisfy the instinct of hope which sustained the national 
life of His own chosen people ; and Israel lived for the expected 
Messiah. 

But Israel, besides being a civil polity, was a theocracy; 
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FsLe was not merely a zmtion, she was a Church. In Israel 
' religion was not, Its with the peoples of pagan antiquity, a 
mere attribute or function of the national life. Religion was 
the very soul and substance of the life of Israel; Israel was 
a Church encased, embodied in a political constitution. Hence 
it was that the most truly national aspirations in Israel were her 
religious aspirations. Even the modern naturalist critics can- 
not fail to observe, as they read the Hebrew Scriptures, that 
the mind of Israel was governed by two dominant convictions, 
the like of which were unknown to any other ancient people. 
God was the first ^thought in the mind of Israel. The existence, 
the presence of One Supreme, Living, Personal Being, Who 
alone exists necessarily, and of Himself ; Who sustains the 
life of all besides Himself; before Whom, all that is not 
Himself is^ but a shadow and vanity; from Whose sanctity 
there streams forth upon the conscience of man that moral 
law which is the light of human life; and in Whose mercy 
all men, especially the afflicted, the suffering, the poor, may, 
if they will, find a gracious and long-suffering Patron, — this 
was the substance of the first great conviction of the people 
of Israel. Dependent on that conviction was another. The 
eye of Israel was not merely opened towards the heavens ; it 
was alive to the facts of the moral human world. Israel was 
conscious of the presence and power of sin. The ‘ healthy sen- 
suality,’ as Strauss has admiringly termed it^, which pervaded 
the whole fabric of life among the Greeks, had closed up the 
eye of that gifted race to a perception which was so familiar to 
the Hebrews. We may trace indeed throughout the best Greek 
poetry a vein of deep suppressed melancholy c ; but the secret 

^ See Latbardt, Apologetisclie Vortrage, vorl. vii. note 6. The expression 
occurs in Schubart’s Leben, ii. 461. Luthardt quotes a very characteristic 
passage from Goethe (vol. xxx. Winckelmann, Antikes Heidnisches, pp. 
10-13) to the same effect : *If the modem, at almost every reflection, casts 
himself into the Infinite, to rettcm at last, if he can, to a limited point ; the 
ancients feel themselves at once, and without further wanderings, at ease 
only within the limits of this beautiful world. Here were they placed, to 
this were they called, here their activity has fouind scope, and their passions 
objects and nourishment.* The ‘heathen mind,* he says, produced ‘such a 
condition of human existence, a condition intended by nature,* that ‘both in 
the moment of highest enjoyment and in that of deepest sacrifice, nay, of ab- 
sulute ruin, we recoraise the indestructibly healthy tone of their thought.* 
Similarly in Strauss^ Leben Marklin’s, 1851, p. 127, Miirklin says, ‘I would 
with all my heart be a heathen, for here I find truth, nature, greatness.* 

^ See the beautiful passage quoted from Lasaulx, Abhandiung fiber den 
Smn der OEdipus sage, p. lo, Luthardt, ubi supr% note 7. Of, also 
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of this subtle, of this inextinguishable sadness was unknown 
to the accomplished artists who gave to it an involuntary ex- 
preision, and who lavished their choicest resources upon the 
oft-repeated effort to veil it beneath the bright and graceful 
drapery of a versatile light-heartedness peculiarly their own. 
But the Jew knew that sin was the secret of human sorrow. 
He could not forget sin if he would ; for before his eyes, the 
importunate existence and the destructive force of sin were 
inexorably pictured in the ritual. He witnessed daily sacrifices 
for sin; he witnessed the sacrifice of sacrifices which was 
offered on the Day of Atonement, and by which the ‘ nation of 
religion,* impersonated in its High Priest, solemnly laid its sins 
upon the sacrificial victim, and bore the blood of atonement into 
the Presence-chamber of God. Then the moral law sounded in 
his ears ; he knew that he had not obeyed it. If the Jew could 
not be sure that the blood of bulls and goats really effected his 
reconciliation with God; if his own prophets told him that 
moral obedience was more precious in God’s sight than sacrificial 
oblations ; if the ritual, interpreted as it was by the Decalogue, 
created yearnings within him which it could not satisfy, and 
deepened a sense of pollution which of itself it could not relieve ; 
yet at least the J ew could not ignore sin, or think lightly of it, 
or essay to gild it over with the levities of raillery. He could 
not screen from his sight its native blackness, and justify it to 
himself by a philosophical theory which should represent it as 
inevitable, or as being something else than what it is. The 
ritual forced sin in upon his daily thoughts ; the ritual inflicted 
it upon his imagination as being a terrible and present fact ; 
and so it entered into and coloured his whole conception alike of 
national and of individual life. Thus was it that this sense of 
sin moulded all true Jewish hopes, all earnest Jewish antici- 
pations of the national future. A future which promised 
political victory or deliverance, but which offered no relief to 
the sense of sin, would have failed to meet the better aspirations, 
and to cheer the real heart of a people which, amid whatever 
unfaithfulness to its measure of light, yet had a true knowledge 
of God, and was keenly alive to the fact and to the effects of 
moral evil. And He VHio, by His earlier revelations, had Him- 
self made the moral needs of Israel so deep, and had bidden the 


Bollinger, Heid. und J ud. bk. v. pt. i, § 2 ; Abp. TPrench, Huls. Lectures, 
«d. 3, p. 305; also Comp. H, xvii. 446; Od. xi. 489, xviii. 130; Eurip. 
Hippol. 190, Hed. 1224, ^agm. No. 454, 808. 
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hopes of Israel rise so high, vouchsafed to meet the one, and to 
offer a plenary satisfaction to the other, in the doctrine of an 
expected Messiah, # 

It is then a shallow misapprehension which represents the 
Messianic belief as a sort of outlying prejudice or superstition, 
incidental to the later thought of Israel, and to which Chris- 
tianity has attributed an exaggerated importance, that it may 
the better find a basis in Jewish history for the Person of its 
Pounder. The Messianic belief was in truth interwoven with 
the deepest life of the people. The promises which formed and 
fed this belief are distributed along nearly the whole range of 
the Jewish annals ; while the belief rests originally upon sacred 
traditions, which carry us up to the very cradle of the human 
family, although they are preserved in the sacred Hebrew Books, 
It is of importance to inquire whether this general Messianic 
beli^ included any definite convictions respecting the personal 
rank of the Being Who was its object. 

In the gradual unfolding of the Messianic doctrine, three 
stages of development may be noted within the limits of the 
Hebrew Canon, and a fourth beyond it. (a) Of these the first 
appears to end with Moses. The Protevangelium contains a 
broad indeterminate prediction of a victory of humanity^ over 
the Evil Principle that had seduced man to his fall. The ‘ Seed 
of the woman ' is to bruise the serpent’s head®. With the lapse 
of years this blessing, at first so general and indefinite, is nar- 
rowed down to something in store for the posterity of Shem^’, 
and subsequently for the descendants of Abrahams. In Abra- 
ham’s Seed all the families of the earth are to be blessed. 
Already within this bright but generally indefinite prospect of 
deliverance and blessing, we begin to discern the advent of a 
Personal Deliverer. St. Paul argues, in accordance with the 
Jewish interpretation, that ‘the Seed* is here a personal Mes- 
siah the singular form of the word denoting His individu- 
ality, while its collective force suggests the representative 

^ So two of the Targums, which nevertheless refer the fulfilment of the 
promise to the days of the King Messiah. The singular form of the col- 
lective noon would here, as in Gen. xxii. i8, have been intended to suggest 
an individual descendant. 

• Gen. iii, 15 ; cf. Kom. xvi. 20 ; Gal. iv. 4 ; Heb. ii. 14 ; i St. J ohn iii. 8, 

* Gen. ix. 20. k Ibid. xadi. 18. 

^ Gal. iii, 16. See the Babbinical authorities quoted by Wetstein, in 
loc. On the objection raised from the collective force of aripfia, cf. Bishop 
Kllicott,inloc. 
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character of His Human Nature. The characteristics of this 
personal Messiah emerge gradually in successive predictions. 
The djring Jacob looks foi*ward to a Shiloh as One to Whom of 
right belongs the regal and legislative authority^, and to Whom 
the obedient nations will be gathered. Balaam sings of the Star 
That will come out of Jacob and the Sceptre That will rise out 
of Israelis. This is something more than an anticipation of the 
reign of David : it manifestly points to the glory and power of 
a Higher Royalty. Moses 1 foretells a Prophet Who would in a 
later age be raised up from among the Israelites, like unto him- 
self. This Prophet accoi'dingly was to be the Lawgiver, the 
Teacher, the Ruler, the Deliverer of Israel. If the prophetic 
order at large is included in this prediction i®, it is only as being 
personified in the Last and the Greatest of the Prophets, in the 
One Prophet Who was to reveal perfectly the mind of God, and 
Whose words were to be implicitly obeyed. During this primary 
period we do not find explicit assertions of the Divinity of 
Messiah. But in that predicted victory over the Evil One ; in 
that blessing which is to be shed on all the families of the earth ; 
in that rightful sway over the gathered peoples ; in the absolute 
and perfect teaching of that Projdiet Who is to be like the great 
Lawgiver while yet He transcends him, — must we not trace 
a predicted destiny which reaches higher than the known limits 
of the highest human energy ? Is not this early prophetic lan- 
guage only redeemed from the imputation of exaggeration or 
vagueness, by the point and justification which are secured to it 
through ihe more explicit disclosures of a succeeding age ? 

(j8) The second stage of the Messianic doctrine centres in the 
reigns of David and Solomon. The form of the prophecy here 
as elsewhere is suggested by the period at which it is uttered. 
Wlien mankind was limited to a single family, the Hope of the 
futui '0 had lain in the seed of the woman : the Patriarchal age 
had looked forward to a descendant of Abraham ; the Mosaic to 
a Prophet and a Legislator. In like manner the age of the 

» Gen. xlix. lo. On the reading nbtt? see Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, 
p. 252. The sense given in the text is supported by Targum Onkelos, 
Jerusalem Targum, the Syr. and Arab, versions, possibly by those of Aquila 
and Symmachus (but see Field, Orig. Hexapl. tom. i. p. 70) ; while LXX. 
ca>$ tiv dK&ri rk avrw, Vulg. * donee veniat Qui mittendus est.* 

^ Num. xxi V. 1 7. See J. H. Willemeri Dies, in Thesaur. Theol. Philolog., 
p. 36a. 

* Deut. xviii. 18, 19 ; see Hengstenberg’s Christologie des A. T. vol. i. 
p. 90 ; Acts hi. 22, vii. 37 ; St.John i. 21, vi, 14, xii. 48, 49. 

» Cf. Deut. xviii. 15. 
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Jewish monarchy in its bloom of youth and prowess, was bidden 
fix its eye upon an Ideal David 'TOq was to be the King of the 
future of the world. Not that the colouring or form of the 
prophetic announcement lowered its scope to the level of a 
Jewish or of a human monarchy. The promise of a kingdom to 
David and to his house for ever^, a promise on which, we know, 
the great Psalmist rested at the hour of his death®, could not be 
fulfiUed by any mei« continuation of his dynasty on the throne 
of Jerusalem. It Implied, as both David and Solonion saw, 
some Superhuman Boyalty. Of this Koyalty the Messianic 
Psalms present iJs with a series of pictures, each of which 
illustrates a distinct aspect of its dignity, while all either imply 
or assert the Divinity of the King. In the second Psalm, for 
instance, Messiah is associated with the Lord of Israel as His 
Anointed Son p, while against the authority of Both the heathen 
nations are rising in rebellion <i. Messiah’s inheritance is to in- 
clude all heathendom His Sonship is not merely theocratic or 
ethical, but Divine All who trust in Him are blessed; all 
who incur His wrath must perish with a sharp and swift de- 
struction*. In the first recorded prayer of the Church of 

2 Sam. vii. i6 (Ps. Ixxxix. 36, 37; St.John xii. 34). ^From David’s 
address to God, after receiving the message by Nathan, it is plain that 
David understood the Son promised to be the Messiah in Whom his house 
was to be established for ever. But the words which seem most expressive 
of this are in this verse now rendered very unintelligibly ” and is this the 
Dinner of man?” whereas the words Diwn mm literally signify “and 
this is (or must be) the law of the man, or of the Adiim,” i.e. this promise 
must relate to the law, or ordinance, m^e by God to Adam concerning the 
Seed of the woman, the Man, or the Second Adam, as the Messiah is ex- 
pressly called by St. Paul, i Cor. xv. 45-47.’ — Kennicott, Bemarks on the 
Old Testament, p. 115. He confirms this interpretation by comparing 
I Chron. xvii. 17 with Bom. v. 14. 

^ 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. 

^ Ps. ii. 7. See J. Frischmuthi Dissert, de Messifl. Dei Filio ad Ps. ii. 
inThesaur, Theol.-Phildoff. p. 571. ^ Ps. ii. 2. 

' Ps. ii. 8, 9. Cf. St. Aug. cont. Faustum Man. xiii. 7: 'Dabo Tibi 
gentes hsereditatem Tuam . . Quod genti J udseorum in quA regnavit David 
non esse concessiim, Christi autem nomine longe lateque omnes gentes occu- 
pante, nemo dubitat esse completum.’ • Ps. ii. 7 - 

* Ps. ii. 12. See Dr. Pusey’s note on St, Jerome’s rendering of “U 
Daniel the Prophet, p. 478, note 2 ; ‘It seems to me that St. Jerome pre- 
ferred the rendering “the Son,” since he adopted it where he could 
explain it [viz. in the brief commentary], but gave way to prejudice in 
rendering “ adore purely.” ’ Cf. also Beplies to Essays and Beviews, p. 98. 

Delitzsch Psalmen, i. p. 15, tiote. ‘Dass na den Artikel nicht vertragt, 
dient auch im Hebr. ofter die Indetermination ad ampUficandmn (s. Flei- 
^her zu Zamachschari’s Gold. Halsbwdem Anm. 2. S. 1. f.) indem sie 
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Christ 'I, ii). St. Paul’s sermou at Antioch of Pisidia^, in the 
argument which opens the Epistle to the Hebrews*, this Psalm 
is quoted in such senses, that if we had no Hahbinical text- 
books at hand, we could not doubt the belief of the Jewish 
Church respecting ity. The forty-fifth Psalm is a picture of the 
p(‘aceful and glorious union of the King Messiah with His 
mystical bride, the Church of redeemed humanity. Messiah is 
introduced as a Divine King reigning among men. His form is 
of more than human beauty; His lips overflow with grace; 
God has blessed Him for ever, and has anointed Him with the 
oil of gladness above His fellows. But Messiah is also directly 
addressed as God; He is seated upon an everlasting throne ^ 
K either of these Psalms can be adapted without exegetical vio- 
lence to tlie circumstances of Solomon or of any other king of 


durch die in ilir Hegoncle Unliegrenztheit die Einbildungskraft zur Vergros- 
aeruiig des so aiisgedriickten Begriffs antfordert. Kin arab. Ansleger wiirde 
ail u. St, orkliiron : “Kiisset eineii Sobn, und was fiir eiiien Soliii!”* See 
J. H. Willemeri de OsculoPilii ad Ps. ii. Dies, in Tlieyaur. Tbool.-Pliilolog., 
p. 582. 

" Acts iv. 25,26. '' Ibid. xiii. 33. * Heb. i. 5; cf. Kom. i. 4. 

y The Clial<lo£‘ Targurn refern this PsaJin to the Messiah. So the Bereshith 
llabba Abcu-Ezra, 1 ). Kiiuchi, Talin. Tr. Succah. fob 53, &c. The iu- 
terjiretatioi) was changed with a view to avoiding the pressure of the Chris- 
tian argiimetits. *Onr inasters,* says R. Solomon Jarchi, ‘have expounded 
[tills Psalm] of King Messiah ; but, according to the letter, and for famish- 
ing answer to tlie Minim [i.e. the Christian “heretics”], it is better t(» 
interpret it of David himself.’ Quoted by Pearson on art. 2, notes ; 
Chandler, Dofenoe of Christianity, p. 212; Pocock, Porta Mosis, note, 
p. 307. See too Dr. Pyc Smith, Messiah, vol. i. p. 197. 

* Dr. P USOV observes that of those who have endeavoured to evade the 
literal sense of the words addressed to King Messiah (ver. 6), ‘Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever,’ ‘no one who thought he could so construct the 
sentence that the word Efokhn need not designate the being addressed, 
doubted that Elohhn signified Go<l; and no one who thought that he couM 
make out for the word Efohhn any other meaning than that of “God,” 
doubted that it designated the being addressed. A right instinct prevented 
each class from doing more violence to grammar or to idiom tlian he needed, 
in order to escape the truth which ho disliked. If people thought that they 
might paraphrase “Thy throne, O. Judge” or “Prince,” or “image of God,'* 
or “who ai*t as a God to Phariioh,” they hesitated not to render with us 
“ Thy throne is for ever and ever.” If men think that they may assume 
such an idiom as “Thy throne of God” meaning “Thy Divine throne,” or 
“Thy throne is God” meaning “Thy throne is the throne of G(»d,” they 
doubt not that Ehhhn means jmrely and simply God. ... If people could 
persuade themselves tliat the words were a parenthetic address to God, no 
one would hesitate to own their meaning to be “Thy throne, 0 God, is for 
ever and ever.” ’ Daniel the 3 ?rophet, pp. 470, ^71, and note 8. Rev. v. 13. 
Cf. Delitzsch in loc. 
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imcient Israel ; and the New Testament interprets the picture of 
the Eoyal Epithalamium, no less than that of the Jloyal triumph 
over the insui'gent heathen, of the one true King Messiah‘S 
111 another Psalm the character and extent of this Messianic 
8 ovei*eignty are mcu'e distinctly pictured Solomon, when at 
the height of his power, sketches a Sup(u*humaii King, ruling 
an empire which in its character and in its compass altogether 
transcends his own. The extremcst boundaries of the kingdom 
of Israel melt away before the gaze of the Psalmist. The new 
kingdom reaches ‘ from sea to sea, and from the flood unto the 
world’s end®.’ ft reaches from each frontier of the Promised 
Laud, to the remotest regions of the known woi*ld, in the 
opposite quarter. From the Mediterranean it extends to tlie 
ofH‘an that washes the shores of Eastern Asia ; from the 
Eujihrates to the utmost West. At the feet of its mighty 
]\lonarch, all who are most inaccessible to the arms or to the 
influ(mce of Israel hasten to tender their voluntary submission. 
The wild sons of tlie dc^sei'td^ the merchants of Tarshish in the 
then distant Spain®, the islanders of the JMediterraneant, the 
Arab chiefs?, the W(*althy Nubians^, are foremost in pvofl’ering 
their homage and fealty. But all kings are at last to fall down 
in submission before the liuler of the now kingdom ; all nations 
are to do Him service k Ilis empire is to be co-extonsivc with 
llie world: it is also to be co-enduring with timek. His ('inpiro 
is to be spiritual ; it is to confer peace on the world, but by 
righteousness k The King will Himself secure righteous judg> 
nient™, salvation^, deliverance®, redemption i*, to His subjects. 
The needy, the afllicted, the friendless, will be the especial 
objects of His tender care<l. Ilis a])})earauce in the woidd will 
ho like the descent of 'the rain upon the mown grass the tine 
life of man seems to Ijajve been killed out, but it is yet capable 
of being rt'stored by litpa. He Himself, it is hinted, will be out 
of sight; but His A^a?we A^dll endure for ever; His Name will 
‘propagates;* and men shall be blessed in Him*, to the end of 
time. This King is immoidal ; He is also all-knowing and all- 
mighty. ' Omniscience alone can hear the cry of every human 


” Heb. i. 8. 

Ps. Ixxii. 9, 

^ Tbkl. 

^ Tbid. ver. 17. 

" Ibid. vers. 4, ly. 
Ibid. vers. 12, 13. 
Ps. Ixxii, 17. 


^ Ps. Ixxii. 

® Ibid. ver. 10. 

Ibid. « 3 C. 

' Ibid. ver. 3. 

® Ibid. ver. 12. 

Ibid. ver. 6 ; cf. 2 
* Ibid. 

0 2 


c I] lid. ver. 8. 
f Ibid. 

1 Ibid. ver. IT. 

Ibid. vers. 2 4. 
p Ibid. ver. 14. 

!. xxiii. 4. 
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heart ; Omnipotence alone can bring deliverance to every human 
sufferer Look at one more representation of this Royalty, 
that to which our Lord HimseK referred, in dealing with his 
Jewish adversaries^. David describes his Great Descendant 
Messiah as his ‘ Lord y.’ Messiah is sitting on the right hand of 
Jehovah, as the partner of His dignity. Messiah reigns upon a 
throne which impiety alone could assign to any human monarch ; 
He is to reign until His enemies are made His footstool*^; He is 
ruler now, even among His unsubdued oj)ponents \ In the day 
of His power, His people offer themselves willingly to His 
service ; they are clad not in earthly armour, but ‘ in the 
beauties of holiness h/ Messiah is Priest as well as King c ; He 
is an everlasting Priest of that older order which had been 
honoured by the father of the faithful. Who is this everlasting 
Priest, this resistless King, reigning thus amid His enemies 
and commanding the inmost hearts of His servants? He is 
David’s Descendant ; the Pharisees knew that truth. But Ho 
is also David’s Lord. How could lie be both, if He was merely 
human ? The belief of Christendom can alone answer the 
question which our Lord addressed to the Pharisees. The Son 
of David is David’s Lord, because He is God ; the Lord of 
David is David’s Son, because He is God Incarnate 

(y) These are but samples of that rich store of Messianic 
prophecy which belongs to the second or Davidic period, and 
much more of which has an important bearing on our present 
subject. Tlie third period extends from the reign of Uzziah to 
the close of the Hebrew Canon in Malachi. Here Messianic 
prophecy reaches its climax : it expands into the fullest par- 
ticularity of detail respecting Messiah’s Human life ; it mounts 
to the highest assertions of His Divinity. Isaiah is the richest 
mine of Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament ®. Messiah, 


® Daniel the Prophet, p. 479. 

* St. Matt. xxii. 41-45 ; Ps. cx. i. y Ps. cx. i. * Ibid. 

* Ps. cx. 2. ^ Ibid. ver. 3. ® Iliid. ver. 4. 

^ On Ps. cx. see Pusey on Daniel, p. 466, sqq. Delitzsch, Psrlmen ii. 
p. 639. Martini, Pugio Fidei, p. iii. c. 3, sqq. For evidence of later 
Jewish attempts to parry the Cliristian argument by interpreting the psalm 
of Hezekiah, see St. Just. Mart. Dial, cum Tryph. 33, 83; TertuU. adv. 
^laioion, v. 9 : of Zerubbabel, St. Chrysos. Expos, in Ps. cix. 

® With reference to the modern theory (Renan, Vie de Jesus, p. 37, &c. 
kc.) of a ‘later Isaiah,* or 'Great Unknown,’ living at the time of the 
Pabylonish Captivity, and the assumed author of Is. xl.~lxvi,, it may suffice 
to refer to Dean Payne Smith’s valuable volume of University Sermons 
on the subject. When it is taken for granted on ct priori grounds that bond 
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especially designated as ‘the Servant of God/ is the central 
figure in the prophecies of Isaiah. Both in Isaiah and in 
Jeremiah, the titles of Messiah are often and pointedly ex- 
pressive of His true Humanity. He is the Fruit of the earth t ; 
He is the Bod out of the stem of Jesse S; Ho is the Branch or 
Sprout of David, the Zemach K He is called by God from His 
mother’s womb^; God has put His Spirit upon Himi. He is 
anointed to preach good tidings to the meek, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim libei-ty to the captive k. He is a 
rro})het ; His wprk is greater than that of any prophet of 
Israel. Not merely will He come as a Bedeemer to them that 
turn from transgression in Jacob 1, and to restore the preserved 
of Israel He is also given as a Light to the Gentiles, as the 
Salvation of God unto the end of the earth Such is His 
Spiritual Power as Prophet and Legislator that Ho will write 
the law of the Lord, not upon tables of stone, but on the heart 
and conscience of the true Israel o. In Zechariah as in David 
He is an enthroned Priest p, but it is the Kingly glory of 
Messiah which predominates throughout the prophetic repre- 
sentations of this period and in which His Superhuman Nature 
is most distinctly suggested. According to J eremiah, the Branch 


///^='l>rediction of strictly future events is impossible, the Bible predictions must 
either be resolved into the far-sighted anticipations of genius, or, if their 
accuracy is too detailed to admit of this explanation, they must be treated as 
being only historical accounts of the events referred to, thrown with whatever 
design into the form of prophecy. The predictions respecting Cyrus in the 
latter part of Isaiah are too explicit to be reasonably regarded as the results 
of natural foresight ; hence the modem assumption of a ‘ later Isaiah * as 
their real author. 'Supposing this assumption,* says Bishop Ollivant, ‘to 
be true, this later Isaiah was not only a deceiver, but also a witness to his 
own fraud ; for he constantly appeals to prophetic power as a test of truth, 
making it, and specifically the prediction respecting the deliverance of the 
J ews by Cyrus, an evidence of the foreknowledge of J ehovah, as distin- 
guished jErom the nothingness of heathen idols. And yet we are to suppose 
that when this fraud was first palmed upon the J ewish nation, they were 
BO simple as not to have perceived that out of his own mouth this false 
projdiet was condemned r— Charge of Bishop of Llandaff, i8b6, p. 99, 
note b. Comp. Delitzsch, Der Prophet Jesaia, p. 23, and his discussion 
of the question in the introduction to chapters xl-lxvi. Smith’s Diet. Bible, 
art. ‘Isaiah.’ ' Isa. iv. 2. ® Ibid. xi. i. 

^ Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15, Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12, 

* Isa. xlix. I. J Ibid. xlii. 1. Ibid. Ixi. i. 

' Ibid. lix. 20 ; cf. xii. 3. ™ Isa. xlix. 6. “ Ibid. 

/ Jer. xxxi. 31-35. See J. Frischinuthi de Foedere Novo ad Jer. xxxi. 
Dis. in Thesaur. Theol.-Philolog. p, 855, 860. 

^ Zech. vi. 13, See EzeL xxxiv. 23, 24; Hos. iii. 5, &c. 
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of Rigliteousiiessj who is to be raised up among the posterity of 
David, is a King who will reign and prosper and execute judg- 
ment and justice in the earths. According to Isaiah, this 
expected King, the Root of Jesse, ‘will stand for an ensign of 
the peojde ; ’ the Gentiles will seek Him ; He will be the 
rail yin g-point of the world’s hopes, the true centre of its govern- 
ment 8. ‘ Kings will see and arise, princes also will worship ^ 
in deep religious awe, ‘ kings will shut their mouths at Him 
Righteousness, equity, swift justice, strict faithfulness, will 
mark His administration v ; He will not be dependent like a 
human magistrate upon the evidence of His senses ; He will not 
judge after the sight of His eyes, nor reprove after the hearing 
of His earsw ; He will rely upon the infallibility of a perfect moral 
insight. Reneath the shadow of His throne, all that is by nature 
savage, proud, and cruel among the sons of men will learn the 
habits of tendej’ncss, humility, and love ‘ The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid ; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall load them.* The reign of moral light y, 
of spiritual graces, of innocence, of simj)licity, will succeed to 
the reign of physical and brute force^^. The old sources of moral 
danger will become harmless through His protecting presence 
and blessing ; ‘ the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrices’ 
deiP' and in the end ‘ the earth shall be full of the knowledges 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea Daniel is taught 
that at the ‘anointing of the Most Holy’ — after a defined 
period — God will ‘ finish the transgressions,’ and ‘ make an end 
of sins,’ and ‘make reconciliation for iniquity,’ and ‘bring in 
everlasting righteousness c/ Zechariah too esjiecially points out 
the moral and spiritual characteristics of the reign of King 
Messiah. The founder of an eastern dynasty must ordinarily 
wade through blood and slaughter to the steps of his throne, 
and must maintain his authority by force. But the daughter of 
Jerusalem beholds her King coming to her, ‘Just and having 
salvation, lowly and riding upon an ass.’ ‘ The chariots are cut 
off from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem the King 
‘ speaks peace unto the heathen the ‘ battle-bow is broken 


*■ Jer. xxiii. 5 ; xxx. 8, 9. • Isa. xi. 10. 

« Isa. Hi. 15. ▼ Ibid. xi. 4, 5. 

» Ibid. vers. 6-8. >' Ibid. lx. i, 2, 19, 20. 

* Ibid, xi. 8. ^ Ibid. ver. 9. 


* Ibid, xlix. 7. 

^ Ibid. ver. 3. 

* Ibid. Ixv. 16. 

® Dan, ix. 24. 
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a/icl yet His dominion extends ‘from soa to sea, and from the 
river to the ends of the earth d ’ 

In harsh and utter contrast, as it seems, to this represen- 
tation of Messiah as a Jewish King, the moral conqueror and 
ruler of the world, there is another representation of Him which 
belongs to the Davidic period as well as to that of Isaiah. 
Messiah had been typified in David persecuted by Saul and 
humbled by Absalom, no less truly than Ho had been tj^pified 
in Solomon surrounded by all the glory of his imperial court. 
If Messiah reigns^ in the forty-fifth or in the seventy-second 
Psalms, He suffers, nay He is pre-eminent among the suffering, 
in the twenty-second. We might suppose that the suffering Just 
One who is described by David, reaches the climax of anguish ; 
but the portrait of an archetypal Sorrow has been even more 
minutely touched by the hand of Isaiah. In both writers, how- 
ever, the deepest humiliations and woes ai‘e confidently treated 
its the prelude to an assured victory. The I'salinist prisses, from 
what is little less than an elaborate programme of the historical 
cii’cii instances of the Crucifixion, to an announcement that by 
tliese unexampled suffenngs the heathen will be coii verted, and 
all the kindreds of the Gentiles will be brought to adore the 
tj’ue God®. The Prophet describes the Seivant of God as 
‘(les])ised and rejected of menf;’ His sorrows arc viewed with 
general satisfaction ; they are accounted a just punishment for 
His own supposed ciimesP. Yet in reality He bears our in- 
firmities, and carries our sorrows b ; His wounds are due to our 
ti’ansgressions ; His stripes have a healing vii tue for usi. His 
sufferings and death are a trespass-offeringi ; on Him is laid 
the iniquity of all K If in Isaiah the inner meaning of tlie 
tragedy is more fully insisted on, the picture itself is not less 
vivid than that of the Psalter. The suffering Sen vant stands 
before His judges ; ‘ His Visage is so marred more than any 
man, and His Form more than the sons of menl;’ like a lambmj 
innocent, defenceless, dumb, Ho is led forth to the slaugliter ; 
‘Ho is cut off* from the land of the living^.* Yet the ProjJiot 

^ Zech. ix. 9, 10. J. Frisclimutlii, Be Mcsaiit Bege Sionis Biss, in 
Thesaur. Theol.-PliilcJog. p. 1016. 

® Ps. xxii. 1-2 1, and 27. Phillips, on Ps. xxii., argues tliat the Messianic 
sense is ‘the true and only true* sense of it. »Sec J. Frischmuthi, Be 
Messise mannum et pedum perforatione ad Ps. xxii. 1 7, B!s.s. in Thesaur, 
Theol.-Philolog., p. 611. 

' Isa. liii. 3. « Ibid. ver. 4. 

^ Ibid. ver. 5. t Ibid. ver. 1 2. 

^ Ibid, lii. 14. Ibid. liii. 7. 

“J 


>■ Ibid. 

^ Ibid. ver. 6. 
»» Ibid. ver. 8. 
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pauses at His grave to note that He ‘ shall see of the travail of 
His soul and shall be satisfied o,’ that God ‘ will divide Him a 
portion with the great,’ and that He will Himself ‘ divide the spoil 
with the strong.* And all this is to follow ‘ because He hath 
poured out His soul unto death p.* His death is to be the con- 
dition of His victory ; His death is the destined instrument 
whereby He will achieve His mediatorial reign of glory. 

Place yourselves, brethren, by an effort of intellectual sym- 
pathy in the position of the men who heard this language 
while its historical fulfilment, so familiar j-o us Christians, 
was as yet future. How self-contradictory must it have 
appeared to them, how inexplicable, how full of paradox! 
How strong must have been the temptation to anticipate 
that invention of a double Messiah, to which the later Jewish 
doctors had recourse, that they might escape the manifest 
cogency of the Christian argument That our Lord should 
actually have submitted Himself to the laws and agencies 
of disgrace and discomfiture, and should have turned His 
deepest humiliation into the very weapon of His victory, is 
not the least among the evidences of His Divine power and 
mission. And the prophecy which so paradoxically dared to 
say that He would in such fashion both suffer and reign, 
assuredly and implicitly contained within itself another and 
a higher truth. Such majestic control over the ordinary con- 
ditions of failure betokened something more than an extraor- 
dinary man, something not less than a distinctly Superhuman 
Personality. Taken in connection with the redemptive powers, 
the world- wide sway, the spiritual, heart-controlling teaching, 
so distinctly ascribed to Him, this prediction that the Christ 
would die, and would convert the whole world by death, pre- 
pares us for the most explicit statements of the prophets 
respecting His Person. It is no surprise to a mind which 
has dwelt steadily on the destiny which prophecy thus assigns 
to Messiah, that Isaiah and Zechariah should speak of Him 
as Divine. We will not lay stress upon the fact, that in 


® Isa. liii. II. P Ibid. ver. 12 . Compare also Isa. Ixiii. i. 

^ See Hengstenberg’s account of the Jewish interpretations of Isaiah 
lii. 13-lm. 12, Christolog. vol. ii. pp. 310-319 (darkens trans.), and 'The 
Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah according to the Jewish Interpreters : by 
Driver and Neubauer, with Introduction by E. B. Pusey, D.D. Oxford 
and Leipzig, 1876.’ Dr. Payne Smith on Isaiah, p. 172. The theory of 
a second Messiah was elaborated later than the second century, but before 
the fifth. Pusey, Univ. Serm. p. 144. 
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Isaiah the Eedeemer of Israel and of men is constantly asserted 
to be the Creator r, Who by Himself will save His people®. 
Significant as such language is as to the bent of the Divine 
Mind, it is not properly Messianic. But in that great pro- 
phecy the full and true sense of which is so happily suggested 
to us by its place in the Church services for Christmas Day, 
the ‘ Son * who is given to Israel receives a fourfold Name. He 
is a Wonder-Counsellor, or Wonderful, above all earthly beings; 
He possesses a Nature which man cannot fathom ; and He 
thus shares and janfolds the Divine Mind^. He is the Father 
of the Everlasting Age or of Eternity v. He is the Piince 
of Peace. Above all. He is expressly named, the Mighty God 
Conformably with tliis Jeremiah calls Him Jehovah Tsidkenu^, 


>■ Isa. xliv. 6; xlviii. 12, 13, 17. 

* Ibid. xlv. 21-24; Hos. i. 7: cf. Eom. xiv. ii; Phil. ii. 10; Isa. 

XXXV. 4, xl. 3, 9, 10. * Isa. ix. 6. 

” yy V «bD. These two words must clearly be connected, although they 
do not stand in the relation of the status constructus. Gen. xvi. 12, yyv 
designated the attribute here concerned, N 7 D the superhuman Possessor 
of it. V Bp. Lowth’s Transl. of Isaiah in loc. 

* This is the plain literal sense of the words. The habit of construing 

as * strong hero,* which was common to Gesenius and the older 
rjitionalists, has been abandoned by later writers, such as Hitzig and Knobel. 
Hitzig observes that to render by ‘ strong hero ’ is contrary to the 

ttsus loquendi. he argues, Ms always, even in such passages as 

Gen. xxxi. 29, to be rendered *‘God,” In all the passages which are 
quoted to prove that it means ‘^princeps,” “potens,” the forms are,’ he says, 
‘to be derived not from bN, but from b'W, which properly means “ram,” 
then “leader,” or “prince” of the flock of men.* (See the quot. in Hengst. 
Christ, ii. p. 88, Clarke’s transl.). But while these later rationalists 
recognise the true meaning of the phrase, they endeavour to represent 
it as a mere name of Messiah, indicating nothing as to His possessing a 
Divine Nature. Hitzig contends that it is applied to Messiah ‘ b*y way 
of exaggeration, in so far as He possesses divine qualities ; ’ and Knobel, 
that it belongs to Him as a hero, who in His wars with the Gentiles 
will shew that He possesses divine strength. But does the word ‘El* 
admit of being applied to a merely human hero? ‘El,* says Dr. Pusey, 
‘the name of God, is nowhere used absolutely of any but God. The word 
is used once relatively, in its first appellative sense, the mighiij of the 
nations (Ezek. xxxi. ii), in regard to Nebuchadnezzar. Also once in the 
plural (Ezek. xxxii. 2i). It occurs absolutely in Hebrew 225 times, and 
in everyplace is used of God.* Daniel, p. 483. Can we then doubt its 
true force in the present passage, especially when we compare Isa. x. 21, 
where is applied indisputably to the Most High God ? Cf. Delitzsch, 

Jesaia, p. 155. On the whole passage see J. Erischmuthi, De Prosopo- 
graphi^ Messiae ad Esai. ix. 6, Dias, in Thesaur. Theol.-Philolog. p. 754. 

* Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. This title is also applied by Jeremiah to Jerusalem 
in the Messianic age, in other words, to the Christian Church. Jer. xxxiii. 
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as Isaiah had called Him Emmanuel y. Micah speaks of His 
eternal pre-existence*, as Isaiah had spoken of His endless 
reign Daniel predicts that His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion that shall not pass away Zechariah terms Him the 
Fellow or E(j[ual of the Lord of Hosts c; and refers to His 

15, 16. The reason is not merely to he found in the close fellowship 
of Christ with His Church as taught by St. P^ul (Eph. v. 23, 30), 
who even calls the Church, Christ (i Cor. xii. 12). Jehovah Tsidkenu 
expresses the gi-eat fact of which our Lord is the authcjr, and Christendom 
the result. That fact is the acitual gift of God’s justifying, sanctifying 
righteousness to our weak sinful humanity. As applied to the Churcli 
then, the title draws attention to the reality of the gift ; as applied to 
Christ, to the Person of Him through Whom it is given. It cannot be 
paralleled with names given to inanimate objects such as J eliovah Nissi, 
nor even with such personal names as Jelioram, Jehoshaphat, and the 
like. In these cases there is no ground for identifying the kings in 
question with the Exalted Jehovah, or with Jehovah the Judge. The 
title before us, of itself, may not necessarily imply the Divinity of Christ; 
it was indeed given in another form to Zodokiah. Its real force, as applied 
to our Lord, is however shewn by other prophetic statements about Him, 
just as Ho is called Jesus, in a fundamentally distinct sense from that 
which the word bore in its earlier applications. But cf. Pye Smith, 
Messiah, i. 271, sqq. Hengst. Clirist. ii. 415, sqq. Keinkc, Mossianischen 
Weissagnngen, iii. 510, sqq. Critic! Sacri, vol. 4, p. 5638. J. Frischmuthi 
<lo Nomine Mcssice glorioso ad Jcr. xxiii. 6, Diss. in Thcaaur. Theol.- 
Philolog. p. 832, I). Kimchi in loc., Tjilm. in Tr. Baba Batra, fol. 79; 

MuLrash. l^jehillim in Ps. xxi. Pearson on Creed, ii. 181, cd. 1833. 

y Isa. vii, 14; St. Matt. i. 23. Like Jehovah Tsidkenu, Emmanuel does 
really suggest our Dird’s Divine Penson, as Isa. ix. 6, would alone imply. 
That no*?? means a literal virgin, that the fullilmeiit of this prophecy is to 
be sought for onlif in the birth of our D>rd, and that this announcement 
of God’s mighty Salvation in the future, might well have satislied Ahaz 
that the lesser help against the two kings in the immediate present would 
not be wanting, are ptonts well discussed by Hengstenberg, Christ, ii. 43-66. 
Reinkb, Weissagimg von der Jungft*au und von immanuel, Munster, 1848- 
Even if it were certain that the Name Emmanuel was in the first instance 
given to a child born in the days of Aliaz, it would still be true that 
Hheii did God in the highest sense become with us, when He was seen 
upon earth.’ St. Chrys. in Isa. ch. vii. s. 6, quoted by Hengst. Christol. ubi 
supra. See too. Smith’s Diet, of Bible, art. ‘Isaiah,’ i. p. 879 ; Dr. Payne 
Smith, Proph. of Isaiah, pp. 21-27. 0 . Ltxjhner, De loco classico ad 
Esai. vii. 14. Diss. in Thesaur. Theol.-Philolog., p. 691. 

■ Mic. V. 2, cf. verse 4. See Chandler’s Defence of Christianity, p. 124; 
Mill on Mythical Interpr. p. 318 ; Pusey, hlinor Prophets, in loc. 

» Isa. ix. 6. But see also Mic. iv. 7. 

b Dan. vii. 14. 

« Zech. xiii. 7. does not mean only an associate of any kind, or 

a neighbour. * The word rendered ” My fellow ” was revived by Zechariah 
from the language of the Pentateuch. It was used eleven times in Leviticus, 
and then was disused. There is no doubt then that the word, being 
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Attitude of the negative criticism. 

Incarnation and still more clearly to His Passion as being that 
of Jehovah Himself^. Haggai implies His Divinity by fore- 
telling that His i^resenco will make the glory of the second 
temple greater than the glory of the first Malachi points 
to Him as the Angel of the Covenant, as Jehovah, Whom Israel 
was seeking, and Who would suddenly come to His temple f, as 
the Sun of Righteousness s. 

Read this language as a whole ; read it bj?^ the light of the 
great doctrine which it attests, and which in turn illuminates 
it. the doctrine of a Messiah, Divine as well as Human ; — all 
is natural, consistent, full of point and meaning. But divorce 
it from that doctrine in obedience to a foregone and arbitrary 
]>lacitum of the negative criticism, to the effect that Jesus 
Christ shall be banished at any cost from the scroll of prophecy ; 
— how full of difficulties does such language forthwith become, 
liDW overstrained and exaggerated, how insipid and disappoint- 
ing! Doubtless it is possible to bid defiance alike to Jewish 
Olid to Christian interpreters, and to resolve upon seeing in 
ilie prophets only such a sense as may be consistent with 
the theoretical exigencies of Naturalism. It is possible to 
siigg<'st that what looks like supernatural prediction is only 
a clever or chance farsightedness, and that expressions which 
literally anticipate a distant liistory are but the exuberance of 
poelry, which, from its veiy vagueness, happens to coincide 
with some feature, real or imagined, of the remote future. 


revived out of Leviticus, is to be understood as in Leviticus; but in 
Ijeviticus it is used strictly of a fellow-man, one who is as himself. 
Ijt'v. vi. 2, xviii. 20, xix. ii, 15, 17, xxiv. 19, xxv. 14, 15, 17. . . The name 
designates not one joined by friendship or covenant, or by any voluntary 
a(!t, but one united indissolubly by common bonds of nature, which a man 
may violate, but cannot annihilate. . . . When then this title is ai)plied 
tu tile relation of an individual to God, it is clear that That Individual cun 
bo no mere man, but must be one united with God by an Unity of Being. 
The “ Fellow ” of the Lord is no other than He who said in the Gospel, 
^‘I and My Father are One.*” Pusey, Daniel, pp. 4S7, 4S8. Hengst. 
Christ, iv. pp. 108-112. 

Zech. ii. 10-13, xi. 12. 13, xii. 10; St.John xix. 34, 37; Rev. i. 7. 
See Frischmuth’s Dissertations, *De vili et abjecto xxx argenteorum 
iretio quo Salvator noster Messias a Judseis sestimatus fuit,’ and ‘De 
Mossi4 Confixo,’ in Thesaur. Theol.-Philolog. p. 1031, 1042. Pusey, Univ. 
Swm». 1859-1872, p. 143. 

® Hag. ii. 7, 9. See J. Frischmuthi de GloriS. Templi secundi. Diss. in 
Thesaur. Theol.-Philolog. p. 994. 

^ Mai. iii. i. See J. Frischmuthi, De Angelo Foederis. Diss. in Thesaur, 
Tlieol.-Philolog. p. 1058. 

® Mai. iv, 2. 
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It is possible to avoid any frank acknowledgment of the im- 
posing spectacle presented by converging and consentient lines 
of prophecy, and to refuse to consider the prophetic utterances, 
except in detail and one by one; as if forsooth Messianic 
prophecy were an intellectual enemy whose forces must be 
divided by the criticism that would conquer it. It is possible, 
alas! even for accomplished scholarship so fretfully to carp 
at each instance of pure prediction in the Bible, to nibble 
away the beauty and dim the lustre of each leading utterance 
with such persevering industry, as at length ^o persuade itself 
that the predictive element in Scripture is insignificantly small, 
or even flbat it does not exist at all. That modem criticism 
of this temper should refuse to accept the prophetic witness 
to the Divinity of the Messiah, is more to be regretted than 
to be wondered at. And yet, if it were seriously supposed 
that such criticism had succeeded in blotting out all reference 
to the Godhead of Christ from the pages of the Old Testament, 
we should still have to encounter and to explain that massive 
testimony to the Messianic belief ^ which lives on in the Eab- 
binical literature ; since that literature, whatever be the date 
of particular existing treatises, contains traditions, neither few 
nor indistinct, of indisputable antiquity. From that literature 
it is clear that the ancient Jews believed the expected Messiah 
to be a Divine Person ». It cannot be pretended that this 
belief came from without, from the schools of Alexandria, or 
from the teaching of Zoroaster. It was notoriously based upon 
the language of the Prophets and Psalmists. And we of to- 
day, even with our improved but strictly mechanical apparatus 
of grammar and dictionary, can scarcely undertake to correct 
the early unprejudiced interpretation of men who read the 
Old Testament with at least as much instinctive insight into 
the meaning of its archaic language, and of its older forms 
of thought and of feeling, as an Englishman in this generation 

^ If however the Book of Baruch was expanded into its present form at 
Alexandria from an earlier Hebrew document, written probably by Baruch 
himself, this statement must be partly qualified. Bamch iii. 35-37 ; cf. 
St.Johni. 

1 For the Eabbinioal conception of the Person of Messiah, see Martim, 
Pugio Fidei, Pars iii. Dist. 3, cap. i ; a. § 6 ad fin. § 8. With reference 
to some recent attacks upon the value of Martini's citations from Jewish 
writers, consult 'The Book of Tobit,* ed. by A. Neubauer, Oxf. 1878, 
pp. xviii-xadv. Compare idso Schottgen, Horse Hebraicse, tom ii. lib. i, 
o. 1, a; lib. 3, Thesis 3; Brach, Harmonie, &c,, pii»a, c. x. tom. ii. 
385, sqq. 
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can command when he applies himself to the study of Shake- 
speare or of Milton. 

(5) The last stage of the Messianic doctrine begins only after 
the close of the Hebrew Canon. Among the Jews of Alexandria, 
the hope of a Messiah seems to have fallen into the background. 
This may have been due to the larger attractions which doctrines 
such as those of thd Sophia and the Logos would have possessed 
for Hellenized populations, or to a somewhat diminished interest 
in the future of Jewish nationality caused by long absence from 
Palestine, or to a cowardly unwillingness to avow startling reli- 
gous beliefs in the face of keen heathen critics K The two latter 
motives may explain the partial or total absence of Messianic 
allusions from the writings of Philo and Josephus ; the former 
will account for the significant silence of the Book of Wisdom. 
Among the peasantry, and in the schools of Palestine, the Mes- 
sianic doctrine lived on. The literary or learned form of the 
doctrine, being based on and renewed % the letter of Scripture, 
was higher and purer than the impaired and debased belief which 
gradually established itself among the masses of the people. The 
popular degradation of the doctrine may be traced to the later 
political circumstances of the Jews, acting upon the secular and 
materialized element in the national character. The Messianic 
belief, as has been shewn, had two aspects, corresponding re- 
spectively to the political and to the religious yearnings of the 
people of Israel. If such a faith was a relief to a personal or 
national sense of sin, it was also a relief to a sense of political 
disappointment or degradation. And keen consciousness of 
political favour became a dominant sentiment among the J ewish 
people during the centuries immediately preceding our Lord’s 
Incarnation. With some fitful glimpses of national life, as under 
the Asmoneans, the Jews of the Eestoration passed from the 
yoke of one heathen tyranny to that of another. As in succes- 
sion they served the Persian monarchs, the Syrian Greeks, the 
Idumsean king, and the Eoman magistrate, the Jewish people 
cast an eye more and more wistfully to the political hopes which 
might be extracted from their ancient and accepted Messianic 
belief. They learned to pass more and more lightly over the 
prophetic pictures of a Messiah robed in moral majesty, of a 
Messiah relieving the woes of the whole human family, of a 


Yet in Tobit xiv. 6, 7, tbe reference to the conversion of the Heathen 
World belongs to the highest religions hopes of Messianic prophecy, Ps. 
xxn. 37. The bdok is placed by Ewald at a.c. 350, and may be earlier. 
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Messiah suffering torture and shame in the cause of truth. They 
dwelt more and more eagerly upon the pictures of His world- 
}vide conquest and imperial sway, and they construed those 
promises of coming triumph in the most earthly and secular 
sense; they looked for a Jewish Alexander or for a Jewish 
Csesar. The New Testament exhibits the popular form of the 
Messianic doctrine, as it lay in the minds of Galileans, of 
Samaritans, of the men of Jerusalem. It is plain how deeply, 
when our Lord appeared, the hope of a Deliverer had sunk into 
the heart both of peasant and townsman ; yet it is equally plain 
how earthly was the taint which had passed' over the popular 
apprehension of this glorious hope, since its first full proclamation 
in the days of the Prophets. Doubtless there were saints like 
the aged Simeon, whose eyes longed sore for the Divine Christ 
foretold in the great age of Hebrew prophecy. But generally 
speaking, the piety of the enslaved Jew had become little else 
than a wrong-headed patriotism. His religious expectations had 
been taken possession of by his civic passions, and were liable at 
any moment to be placed at the service of a purely political 
agitation. Israel as a theocracy was sacrificed in his thought to 
Israel as a state ; and he was willing to follow any adventurer 
into the wilderness or across the Jordan, if only there was a 
I'emote prospect of bringing the Messianic predictions to bear 
against the hated soldiery and police of Borne. A religious 
creed is always impoverished when it is degraded to serve 
political purposes ; and belief in the Divinity of Messiah na- 
turally waned and died away, when the highest functions 
attributed to Him were mei-ely those of a successful general or 
of an able statesman. The Apostles themselves, at one time, 
looked mainly or only for a temporal prince ; and the people 
who were willing to hail J esus as King Messiah, and to conduct 
Him in royal pomp to the gates of the holy city, had so lost 
sight of the r^ eminence which Messiahship involved, that 
when He claimed to be God, they endeavoured to stone Him 
for blasphemy, and this claim of Ilis was in point of fact the 
crime for which their leaders persecuted Him to death b 

And yet when Jesus Christ presented Himself to the Jewish 
people, He did not condescend to sanction the misbelief of the 
time, or to swerve from the tenor of the ancient revelation. He 
claimed to satisfy the national hopes of Israel by a prospect 
which would identify the future of Israel with that of the world. 


[lect. 


1 Cf. Lect. rv. pp. 193, 194, 
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He professed to answer to the full, umnutilated, spiritual ex- 
pectations of prophets and of righteous men. They had desired 
to see and had not seen Him, to hear and had not heard Him. 
Long ages had passed, and the hope of Israel was still unfulfilled. 
Psalmists had turned hack in accents wellnigh of despair to the 
great deliverapce from the Egyptian bondage, when the Lord 
brake the heads of the dragons in the waters, and brought foun- 
tains out of the hard rock. Prophets had been assured that at 
last the vision of ages should ‘ speak and not lie,’ and had been 
bidden ‘ though it tarry, wait for it, because it will surely come, 
it will not tarry.* Each victory, each deliverance, prefigured 
Messiah’s work ; each saint, each hero, foreshadowed some 
separate ray of His personal glory ; each disaster gave strength 
to the mighty cry for His intervention : Ho was the true soul 
of the history, as well as of the poetry and prophecy of Israel. 
And so much was demanded of Him, so superhuman were the 
proportions of His expected actions, that He would have dis- 
iil)pointed the poetry and history no less than the prophecy of 
Ismel had He been merely one of the sons of men. Yet when 
at last in the fulness of time He came, that He might satisfy 
the desire of the nations, He was rejected by a stiff-necked 
generation, because He was true to the highest and brightest 
anticipations of His Advent. A Christ who had contented 
himself with the debased Messianic idea of the Herod ian period, 
might have precipitated an insurrection against the Jtoman 
rule, and might liave antedated, after whatever intermediate 
struggles, the fall of Jerusalem. Jesus of Nazareth claimed 
to be the Divine Messiah of David and of Isaiah ; and there- 
I’ore He died upon the cross, to achieve, not the political en- 
franchisement of Palestine, but the spiritual redemj^tion of 
humanity. 

I. Peimit me to repeat an observation which has already 
been Ixinted at. The several lines of teaching by which the 
Old Testament leads up to the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity, 
are at first sight a]:)parently at issue with that primary truth 
of w’^hich the Jewish people and the Jewish Scriptures were 
the appointed guardians. ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord Tliat was the fundamental law of the J ewish 
belief and polity. How copious are the warnings against the 
surrounding idolatries in the Jewish Scriptures ! With what 

Beat. vi. 4 ; cf. ibid. iv. 35, xxxii. 39 ; Ps. xevi. 5 ; Isa. xlii. 8, xliii. 
jo-13, xliv. 6 , 8, xlv. 5, 6, 18, 21, 22, xlviii. ii, 12; Wisd. xii. 13; 
Ecclos. i. 8, ® Beut. iv. 16 -i8. 
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varied, what delicate, what incisive irony do the sacrfed writei's 
lash the pretensions of the most gorgeous idol-worships, while 
guarding the solitary Majesty and the unshared prerogatives 
of the God of Israelii ‘The specific distinction of Judaism,* 
says Baur, ‘ marking it off from all forms of heathen religious 
belief whatever, is its purer, more refined, ai\d monotheistic 
conception of God. From the earliest antiquity downwards, 
this was the essential basis of the Old Testament religion p,* 
And yet this discriminating and fundamental truth does but 
throw out into sharper outline and relief those suggestions of 
personal distinctions in the Godhead; that J^ersonification of 
the Wisdom, if indeed the Wisdom be not a Person; those 
visions in which a Divine Being is so closely identified with the 
Angel who represents Him ; those successive predictions of a 
Messiah personally distinct from Jehovah, yet also the Saviour 
of men, the Lord and Euler of all, the Judge of the nations, 
Almighty, Everlasting, nay, One Whom prophecy designates as 
God. How was the Old Testament consistent with itself, how 
was it loyal to its leading purpose, to its very central and 
animating idea, unless it was in truth entrusted with a double 
charge ; unless, besides teaching explicitly the Creed of Sinai, 
it was designed to teach implicitly a fuller revelation, and to 
prepare men for the Creed of the day of Pentecost 1 If indeed 
the Old Testament had been a semi-polytheistic literature ; if 
in Israel the Divine Unity had been only a philosophical specu- 
lation, shrouded from the popular eye by the various forms 
with which some imaginative antiquity had peopled its national 
heaven ; if the line of demarcation between such angel ministers 
and guardians as we read of in Daniel and Zechariah, and the 
High and Holy One Who inliabiteth eternity, had been indistinct 
or uncertain ; if the Most Holy Name had been really lavislied 
upon created beings with an indiscriminate profusion that de- 
prived it of its awful, of its incommunicable value — then 
these intimations which we have been reviewing would have 
been less startling than they are. As it is, they receive promi- 
nence from the sharp, unrelieved antagonism in which they seem 
to stand to the main scope of the books which contain them. 
And thus they are a perpetual witness that the Jewish Eevela- 
tion is not to be final ; they irresistibly suggest a deeper truth 

® Pe. cxv. 4-8 ; Isa. xxxvii. 19, xliv. 9-20, xlvi. 5 sq. ; Jer. ii. 27, 28, 
X. 3-6, 8-10, 14, 16; Hab. h. 18, 19; Wisd. xiii. xiv. 

p Christentbum, p. 1 7 ; cf. Lect. I. 26. 

4 On the senses of ElMrn in the Old Testament, see Appendix, Note B. 

[ lect. 
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which is to break forth from the pregnant rimplicity of God's 
earlier message to mankind ; they point, as we know, to the 
Prologue of St. John’s Gospel and to the Council chamber of 
Nicasa, in which the absolute Unity of the Supreme Being will 
be fully exhibited as harmonizing with the true Divinity of 
Him Who was thus announced in His distinct Personality to 
the Church of Israel. ' 

2. It may be urged that the Old Testament might con- 
ceivably have set forth the doctrine of Christ’s Go&ead in 
other and more energetic terms than those which it aetually 
employs^ Even if this should be granted, let us carefully bear 
in mind that the witness of the Old Testament to this truth is 
not confined to the texts which expressly assert that Messiah 
should be Divine. The Human Life of Messiah, His super- 
natural birth, His character. His death, His triumph, are pre- 
dicted in the Old Testament with a minuteness which utterly 
defies the rationalistic insinuation, that the argument fiom 
prophecy in favour of Christ’s claims may after all be resolved 
into an adroit manipulation of sundry more or less irrelevant 
quotations. No amount of captions ingenuity will destroy the 
substantial fact that the leading features of our Lord’s Human 
manifestation were announced to the world some centuries 
before He actually came among us. Do I say that to be the 
subject of prophecy is of itself a proof of Divinity ? Certainly 
not. But at least when prophecy is so copious and elaborate, 
and yet withal so true to the facts of history which it predicts, 
its higher utterances, which lie beyond the verification of the 
human senses, acquire corresponding significance and credit. 
If the circumstances of Christ's Human Life were actually 
chronicle^ by prophecy, prophecy is entitled to submissive 
attention when she proceeds to assert, in whatever terms, that 
the Christ Whom she has described is more than Man. 

It must be a robust and somewhat coarse scepticism which 
can treat those early glimpses into the laws of God's inner 
being, those mysterious apparition^ to Patriarchs and Lawgivers, 
those hypostatized representations of Divine Attributes, above 
all, that Divinity repeatedly and explicitly ascribed to the pre- 
dicted Restorer of Israel, only as illustrations of the exuberance 
of Hebrew imagination, only as redundant tropes and moods of 
Eastern poetry. For w^hen the destructive critics have done 
their worst, we are still confronted by the fact of a consider- 
able literature, indisputably anterior to the age of Christianity, 
and foretelling in explicit terms the coming of a Divine and 
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Human Saviour. We cannot be insensible to the significance of 
this broad and patent fact. Those who in modern days have 
endeavoured to establish an absolute power over the conduct 
and lives of their fellow-men have found it necessary to spare 
no pains in one department of political effort. They have en- 
deavoured to ‘ inspire,’ if they could not suppress, that powerful 
agency, which both for good and for evil moulds and informs 
popular thought. The control of the press from day to day is 
held in our times to be among the highest exercises of despotic 
power over a civilized community ; and yet the sternest despot- 
ism will in vain endeavour to recast in its o?vn favour the verdict 
of history. History, as she points to the irrevocable and un- 
changing past, can be won neither by violence nor by blandish- 
ments to silence her condemnations, or to lavish her approvals, 
or in any degree to unsay the evidence of her chronicles, that 
she may subserve the purpose and establish the claim of some 
aspiring potentate. But He Who came to reign by love as by 
omnipotence, needed not to put force upon the thought and 
speech of His contemporaries, even could He have willed to do 
soo. For already the literature of fifteen centuries had been 
enlisted in His service ; and the annals and the hopes of an 
entire people, to say nothing of the yearnings and guesses of the 
world, had been moulded into one long anticipation of Himself, 
Even He could not create or change the past ; but He could 
point to its unchanging voice as the herald of His own claims 
and destiny. His language would have been folly on the lips of 
the greatest of the sons of men, but it does no more than simple 
justice to the true mind and constant drift of the Old Testa- 
ment. With His Hand upon the Jewish Canon, Jesus Christ 
could look opponents or disciples in the face, and .bid them 
‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of Me,* 


• Lacordaire, 



LECTURE in. 


OUR LORD’S WORK IN THE WORLD A WITNESS TO 
HIS DIVINITY. 

* 

Whence hath This Man this Wisdom, and these mighty mrJcs f Is not This 
the carpenter^s Son ? is not His mother called Mary ? and His brethren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas^ And Jlis sisters, are they not 
all with us f Whence then hath This Man all these things f 

St. Matt, xiii. 54-56. 

A SCEPTICAL prince once asked his chaplain to give him some 
clear evidence of the truth of Christianity, but to do so in a few 
words, because a king had not much time to spare for snch 
matters. The chaplain tersely replied, ‘The Jews, your majesty.’ 
The chaplain meant to say that the whole J ewish history was a 
witness to Christ. In the ages before the Incarnation Israel 
witnessed to His work and to His Person, by its Messianic be- 
lief by its Scriptures, by its ritual, by its rabbinical schools. In 
the ages which have followed the Incarnation, Israel has wit- 
nessed to Him no less powerfully as the people of the dispersion. 
In all the continents, amid all the races of the world, we meet 
with the nation to which there clings an unexpiated, self-impre- 
cated guilt. This nation dwells among us and around us 
Englishmen ; it shares largely in our material prosperity ; its 
social and civil life are shaped by our national institutions ; it 
sends its representatives to our tribunals of justice and to the 
benches of our senate : yet its heart, its home, its future, are 
elsewhere. It still hopes for Him Whom we Christians have 
found; it still witnesses, by its accumulating despair, to the 
truth of the creed which it so doggedly rejects. Our rapid sur- 
vey then of those anticipations of our Lord’s Divinity which are 
furnished by the Old Testament, and by the literature more im- 
mediately dependent on it, has left untouched a district of history 
fruitful in considerations which bear upon our subject. But it 
must suffice to have liinted at the testimony which is thus 
indirectly yielded by the later Judaism ; and we pass to-day to a 
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Our Lord's ''plan' of founding 

topic whicli is in some sense continuous with that of our last 
lecture. We have seen how the appearance of a Divine Person, 
as the Saviour of men, was anticipated by the Old Testament ; 
let us enquire how far Christ’s Divinity is attested by the phe- 
nomenon which we encounter in the formation and continuity of 
the Christian Church. 

I. When modern writers examine and discuss the proportions 
and character of our Lord’s ‘plan,* a Christian believer may 
rightly feel that such a term can only be used in such a connec- 
tion with some mental caution. He may urge that in forming 
an estimate of strictly human action, we can dis\;inguish between 
a plan and its realization ; but that this distinction is obviously 
inapplicable to Him with Whom resolve means achievement, and 
Who completes His action, really if not visibly, when He simply 
wills to act. It might further be maintained, and with great 
truth, that the pretension to exhibit our Lord’s entire design in 
His Life and Death proceeds upon a misapprehension. It is far 
from being true that our Lord has really laid bare to the eyes of 
men the whole purpose of the Eternal Mind in respect of His 
Incarnation. Indeed nothing is plainer, or more upon the very 
face of the New Testament, than the limitations and reserve of 
His disclosures on this head. We see enough for faith and for 
practical purposes, but we see no more. Amid the glimpses 
which are offered us respecting the scope and range of the In- 
carnation, the obvious shades off continually into mystery, the 
visible commingles with the unseen. We Christians know just 
enough to take the measure of our ignorance ; we feel ourselves 
hovering intellectually on the outd^rts of a vast economy of 
mercy, the complete extent and the inner harmonies of which 
One Eye alone can survey. 

If however we have before us only a part of the plan which 
our Lord meant to carry out by His Incarnation and Death, 
assuredly we do know something and that from His Own Lips. 
If it is true that success can never be really doubtful to Omni- 
potence, and that no period of suspense can be presumed to 
intervene between a resolve and its accomplishment in the 
Eternal Mind ; yet, on the other hand, it is a part of our Lord’s 
gracious condescension that He has, if we may so speak, entered 
into the lists of history. He has come among us as one of our- 
selves ; He has made Himself of no reputation, and has been 
found in fashion as a man. He has despoiled Himself of His 
advantages; He has actually stated what He proposed to do in 
the world, and has thus submitted Himself to the verdict of 
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man’s experience. His own Words are our warrant for compar- 
ing them with His Work ; and He has interposed the struggles 
of centuries between His Words and their fulfilment. He has so 
shrouded His Hand of might as at times to seem as if He would 
court at least the possibilities of failure. Putting aside then for 
the moment any recorded intimations of Christ’s Will in respect 
of other spheres of being, with all their mighty issues of life and 
death, let us enquire what it was that He purposed to effect 
within the province of human action and history. 

Now the answer to this question is simply, that He proclaimed 
Himself the Foifnder of a world-wide and imperishable Society. 
He did not propose to act powerfully upon the convictions and 
the characters of individual men, and then to leave to them, 
when they believed and felt alike, the liberty of voluntarily 
forming themselves into an association, with a view to recij)rocal 
sympathy and united action. From the first, the fomation of a 
society was not less a.n essential feature of Christ’s plan, than was 
His redemptive action upon single souls. This society was not 
to be a school of thinkers, nor a self-associated company of enter- 
piising fellow-workers ; it was to be a Kingdom, the kingdom 
of heaven, or, as it is also called, the kingdom of God \ For 
ages indeed the Jewish theocracy had been a kingdom of God 
u})on earth h. God was the one true King of ancient Israel. 
He was felt to be present in Israel as a Monarch living among 
His subjects. The temple was His palace; its sacrifices and 
ritual were the public acknowledgment of His present but in- 
visible Majesty. But the Jewish polity, considered as a system, 
vras an external rather than an internal kingdom of God. 
Doubtless there were great saints in ancient Israel ; doubtless 
Israel had prayers and hymns such as may be found in the 
Psalter, than which nothing more searching and more spiriiual 
has been since produced in Christendom, Looking however to 
the popular working of the Jewish theocratic system, and to 
w^hat is implied as to its character in Jeremiah’s prophecy of a 
profoundly spiritual kingdom which was to succeed it®, may we 
not conclude that the Eoyalty of God was represented rather to 

^ $ain\eia ruv oifpwuv occurs thirty-two times in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
to which it is peculiar ; jSao-tAcio toG ©coC five times. The latter term occurs 
fifteen times in St. Mark, thirty-three, times in St. Luke, twice in St. J ohn, 
seven times in the Acts of the Apostles. In St. Matt. xiii. 43, xxvi. 29, we 
find 7 } /3a<rtX€fa rov tlarpSs, Our Lord speaks of v fia<ri\eia v three times, 
St.John xviii. 36. ^ St. Matt. xzi. 43. 

® Jer. xxxi, 31-34, quoted in Heb. viii, 8 II. 
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the senses than to the heart and intelligence of at least the mass 
of His ancient subjects? Jesus Christ our Lord announced a 
new kingdom of God ; and, by terming it ihB Kingdom of God, 
He implied that it would first fully deserve that sacred name, as 
corresponding with Daniel’s prophecy of a fifth empire ^ Let 
us moreover note, in pasMng, that when using the word ‘ king- 
dom,’ our Lord did not announce a republic. Writers who carry 
into their interpretation of the Gospels ideas which have been 
gained from a study of the Platonic dialogues or of the recent 
history of France, may permit themselves to describe our Lord 
as h’ounder of the Christian republic. And cdrtainly St. Paul, 
when accommodating himself to political traditions and aspira- 
tions which still prevailed largely throughout the Eoman world, 
represents and recommends the Church of Christ as the source 
and home of the highest moral and mental liberty, by speaking 
freely of our Chnstian ‘ citizenship,* and of our coming at baptism 
to the ‘city* of the living God®. Not that the Apostle would 
press the metaphor to the extent of implying that the new 
society was to be a spiritual democracy ; since he very earnestly 
taught tliat even the inmost thoughts of its members were to be 
ruled by their Invisible King This indeed had been the claim 
of the Founder of the kingdom Himself ^ ; He willed to be King, 
absolutely and without a rival, in tho new society; and the 
nature and extent of His legislation plainly shews us in what 
sense He meant to reign. 

The original laws of the new kingdom are for the most part 
set forth by its Founder in His Sermon on the Mount. After a 
preliminary statement of the distinctive character which was to 
mark the life and bearing of those who would fully correspond 
to His Mind and Will 1», and a further sketch of the nature and 
depth of the influence which His subjects were to exert upon 
. other men He proceeds to define the general relation of tho 
new law which He is promulgating to the law that had preceded 
it K The vital principle of His legislation, namely, that moral 
obedience shall be enforced, not merely in the performance of or 
in the abstinence firom outward acts, but in the deepest and most 

.Dan, vii. 9-15. 

• Phil. iii. ao : vfAwv yhp rh iroxlrtvfia iy iwdpxei. Of. Acts xxiii. 

X : ir€iroKlr€Vfiat fv 0 €<p. Phil. i. 27 : igloos roO tdayyeAiov To\irci^c<r 9 €. 
Heb. xiil. 14. In Heb. xi. 10, xii. 22, apparently embraces the whole 
Church of Christ, visible and invisible; in Heb. xi. 16, xiii. 14, it is re- 
stricted to the latter, ' a Cor. x. 5. * St. Matt, xxiii. 8. 

^ Ibid. V. I-I3. * Ibid. vers. 15-16. ^ Ibid, vers, 17-20. 
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secret l^prmgs of thought and motive, is traced in its application 
to certain specific prescriptions of the older Law ^ 5 while other 
ancient enactments are modified or set aside by the stricter 
purity”*, the genuine simplicity of motive and character”, the 
entire unselfishness o, and the superiority to personal prejudices 
and exclusiveness P which the New Lawgiver insisted on. The 
required life of the new kingdom is then exliibited in detail ; the 
duties of almsgiving^, of prayer**, and of fasting®, are successively 
enforced ; but the rectification of the ruling motive is chiefly 
insisted on as essential. In performing religious duties, God’s 
Will, and not an^ conventional standard of human opinion, is to 
be kept steadily before the eye of the soul. The Legislator 
insists upon the need of a single, supreme, unrivalled motive in 
thought and action, unless all is to be lost. The uncorruptible 
treasure must be in heaven ; the body of the moral life will only 
be full of light if ‘ the eye is single no man can serve two 
masters K The birds and the flowers suggest the lesson of trust 
in and devotion to the One Source and End of life; all will 
really be well with those who in very deed seek His kingdom 
and Hifi righteousness Charity in judgment of other men 
circumspection in communicating sacred truth y, confidence and 
constancy in prayer perfect consideration for the wishes of 
others yet also a determination to seek the paths of (difficulty 
and sacrifice, rather than the broad easy ways trodden by the 
mass of mankind *5; — these features will mark the conduct of 
loyal subjects of the kingdom. They will beware too of false 
prophets, that is, of the movers of spiritual sedition, of teachers 
who are false to the truths upon which the kingdom is based and 
to the temper which is required of its real children. The false 
prophets will be known by their moral unfruitfulness rather 
than by any lack of popularity or success. Finally, obedience to 
the law of the kingdom is insisted on as the one condition of 
safety; obedience — as distinct from professions of loyalty; 
obedience, — which will be found to have really based a man’s 
life upon the immoveable rock at that solemn moment when all 
that fftands upon the sand must utterly perish®. 

Such a proclamation of the law of the kingdom as was the 

* St. Matt. V. 21-50, “ Ibid. vers. 31, 33. " Ibid. v^. 33 “07* 

® Ibid. vers. 38 -42. p Ibid. vers. 43-47. ** Ibid. vi. 1-4, 

' Ibid. vers. 5 -8. • Ibid. vers. 16 1 8. * Ibid, ver. 34. 

® Ibid. vers. 25 -34. » Ibid. vii. 1-5. ^ Ibid. ver. 6, 

• Ibid. vers. 7-1 1. • Ibid. ver. 12. ** Ibid, vers, 13, 14. 

® Ibid. vers. 15-20. * Ibid. vers. 21-33, • Ibid. vers. 24 27. 
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104 Kingdom both visible and invisible. 

Sermon on the Mount, already implied that the kingdom would 
be at once visible and invisible. On the one hand certain out- 
ward duties, such as the use of the Lord’s Prayer and fasting, 
are prescribed t ; on the other, the new law urgently pushes its 
claim of jurisdiction fkr beyond the range of material acts into 
the invisible world of thought and motive. The visibility of the 
kingdom lay already in the fact of its being a society of men, 
and not a society solely made up of incorporeal beings such as 
the angels. The King never professes that He will be satisfied 
with a measure of obedience which sloth or timidity might con- 
fine to the region of inoperative feelings and* convictions ; He 
insists with great emphasis upon the payment of homage to His 
Invisil)le Majesty, outwardly, and before the eyes of men. Not 
to confess Him before men is to break with Him for ever 6 ; it 
is to forfeit His blessing and protection when these would most 
be needed. The consistent bearing, then, of His loyal subjects 
will bring the reality of His rule before the sight of men ; but, 
besides this. He provides His realm with a visible government, 
deriving its authority from Himself, and entitled on this account 
to deferential and entire obedience on the part of His subjects. 
To the first members of this government His commission runs 
thus : — ‘ He that receiveth you, receiveth Me K* It is the King 
Who will Himself reign throughout all history on the thrones 
of His representatives ; it is He Who, in their persons, will be 
acknowledged or rejected. In this way His empire will have an 
external and political side ; nor is its visibility to be limited to 
its governmental organization. The form of prayer i which the 
King enjoins on His subjects, and the outward visible actions by 
which, according to His appointment, membership in His king- 
dom is to be begun 1 and maintained k, make the very life and 
movement of the new society, up to a certain point, visible. 
But undoubtedly the real strength of the kingdom, its deepest 
life, its truest action, are veiled .from sight. At bottom it is to 
be a moral, not a material empire ; it is to be a realm not merely 
of bodies but of souls, of souls instinct with intelligence and love. 
Its seat of power will be the conscience of mankind. Not ‘here* 
or ‘there’ in outward signs of establishment and supremacy, but 
in the free conformity of the thought and heart of its members 
to the Will of their Unseen Sovereign, shall its power be most 

^ St. Matt. vi. 9~I3, i6. » Ibid. x. 32 ; St. Luke xii. 8. 

^ St. Matt. X. 40 ; comp. St. Lukex. 16. ‘ St. Matt. vi. 913. 

J Ibid, xxviii. 19; St. Jobniii. 5. 

> St. Luke xxii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xi. 24; St. John vi. 53. 
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clearly recognised, Not as an oppressive outward code, but as 
an inward buoyant exhilarating motive, will the King’s Law 
mould the life of His subjects. Thus the kingdom of God will 
be found to be ‘ within * men 1 ; it will be set up, not like an 
eaiihly empire by H|ilitary conquest or by violent revolution, but 
noiselessly and ‘ not with observation It will be maintained by 
weapons more spiritual than the sword, ‘ If,* said the Monarch, 
‘ My kingdom were of this world, then would My servants fight, 
but now is My kingdom not from hence 

The charge to the twelve Apostles exhibits the outward 
agency by which* the kingdom would be established o ; and 
the discourse in the supper-room unveils yet more fully the 
secret sources of its strength and the nature of its influence P. 
But the * plan * of its Founder with reference to its establish- 
ment in the world is perhaps most fully developed in that 
series of parables, which, from their common object and from 
their juxtaposition in St, Matthew’s Gospel, are commonly 
termed Parables of the Kingdom. 

How various would be the attitudes of the human heart 
towards the ‘word of the kingdom,* that is, towards the 
autlioritative announcement of its establishment upon the 
earth, is pointed out in the Parable of the Sower. The seed 
of truth would fall from His Hand throughout all time by 
the wayside, upon stony places, and among thorns, as well as 
upon the good grounds. It might be antecedently supposed 
that within the limits of the new kingdom none were to be 
looked for save the holy and the faithful. But the Parable 
of tiie Tares corrects this too idealistic anticipation ; the king- 
dom is to be a field in which until the final harvest the 
tares must grow side by side with the wheat**. The astonishing 
expansion of the kingdom throughout the world is illustrated 
by ‘the grain of mustard seed, which indeed is the least of 

* St. Luke xvii. 21. “ Ibid. ver. 20. ® St. John xviii. 36. 

® 8t. Matt. X. 5-42. P St.John xiv, xv. xvi. 

^ St. Matt. xiii. 3 8, 19-23. 

' St. Matt. xiii. 24-30, 36-43. 'In catholicd enim ecclesid, qu® non in 
80U Africa fiicut pars Bonati, sed per omnes gentes, sicut promiasa est, 
dilatatur atque diffunditur, in tiniverso mundo, sicut dicit Apostolus, fruc* 
tiiic^ et crescens, et boni sunt et mali.* St. Aug. Ep. 208, n. 6. ' SI 

honi sumufi in ecclesia Christi, frumenta sumus ; si mali suntus in eoclesiA 
Christi, palea sumus, tamen ab area non recedimus. Tu qui vento tenta- 
tionis fans volasti, quid es ? Triticum non tollit ventus ex areft. Ex eo 
ubi es, agnosce quid es.' In Ps. Ixx. (Vulg.) Serm. ii. n, 12. Civ. 
i. 35, and especially Retract, ii. 18. 
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io6 Parables of the Kingdom. 

all seeds, but when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs*/ 
The principle and method of that expansion are to be observed 
in the action of Hhe leaven hid in the three measures of mealV 
A secret invisible influence, a soul-attracting, soul-subduing 
enthusiasm for the King and His work, would presently pene- 
trate the dull, dense, dead mass of human society, and its 
hard heart and stagnant thought would expand, in virtue of 
this inward impulse, into a new life of light and love. Thus 
the kingdom is not merely represented as a mighty whole, of 
which each subject soul is a fractional part. It is exhibited 
as an attractive influence, acting energetically upon the inner 
personal life of individuals. It is itself the great intellectual 
and moral prize of which each truth-seeking soul is in quest, 
and to obtain which all else may wisely and well be left behind. 
The kingdom is a treasure hid in a fields, that is, in a line 
of thought and enquiry, or in a particular discipline and mode 
of life ; and the wise man will gladly part with all that ho 
has to buy that field. Or the kingdom is like a meffthant-man 
seeking ‘ goodly pearls ^ he sdils all his possessions that he 
may buy the ‘ one pearl of great price.* Here it is hinted that 
entrance into the kingdom is a costly conquest and mastery 
of truth, of that one absolute and highest Truth, which is 
contrasted with the lower and relative truths current among 
men. The preciousness of membership in the kingdom is 
only to be completely realized by an unreserved submission 
to the law of sacrifice ; the kingdom flashes forth in its 
full moral beauty before the eye of the soul, as the merchant- 
man resigns his all in favour of the one priceless pearl. In 
these two parables, then, the individual soul is represented 
as seeking the kingdom; and it is suggested how tragic in 
many cases would be the incidents, how excessive the sacrifices, 
attendant upon ‘ pressing into it.* But a last parable is added 
in which the kingdom is pictured, not as a prize which can 
be seized by separate souls, but as a vast imperial system, 
as a world-wide home of all the races of mankind^. Like 
a net* thrown into the Galilean lake, so would the kingdom 
extend its toils around entire tribes and nations of men; 
the vast struggling multitude would be drawn nearer and 
nearer to the eternal shore ; until at last the awful and final 

• St. Matt. xiii. 31, 32, * Ibid. ver. 33, « Ibid. ver. 44* 

^ Ibid. vers. 45, 46. 

^ Soin Rev. xi. 15 ; iy 4 vero 4 fiatriXtia tow K 6 *rftov rod Kvpiov 
TOW Xpi&Tov airrov^ *• St. Matt, xiii. 47 *'S^* 
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separation Would take place beneath the eye of Absolute Jus- 
tice; the good would be gathered into vessel)^ but the bad 
would be cast away. 

The proclamation of this kingdom was termed the Gospel, 
that is, the good ne^s of God. It was good news for mankind, 
Jewish as well as BStgan, that a society was set up on earth 
wherein the human soul might rise to the height of its original 
destiny, might practically understand the blessedness and the 
awfulness of life, and might hold constant communion in a 
free, trustful, joyous, childlike spirit with the Author and 
the End of its existence. The ministerial work of our Lord 
was one long proclamation of this kingdom. He was per- 
petually defining its outline, or promulgating and codifying 
its laws, or instituting and explaining the channels of its 
organic and individual life, or gathering new subjects into 
it by His words of wisdom or by His deeds of power, or 
perfecting and refining the temper and cast of character which 
was to distinguish them. When at length He had Himself 
overcome the sharpness of death. He opened this kingdom of 
heaven to all believers on the Day of Pentecost. His ministry 
had l>egun with the words, ‘ Repent ye, for* the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand y ;* He left the world, bidding His followers 
carry forward the frontier of His kingdom to the utmost limits 
of the human family 2, and promising them that His presence 
within it would be nothing less than co-enduring with time **-. 

Let us note more especially two features in the ‘plan* of 
our Blessed Lord. 

(a) And, first, its originality. Need I say, brethren, that 
real originality is rare % In this place many of us spend our 
time very largely in imitating, recombining, reproducing existing 
thought. Conscious as we are that for the most part we are 
only passing on under a new form that which in its substance 
has come to us from others, we honestly say so; yet it may 
chance to us at some time to imagine that in our brain an 
idea or a design has taken shape, which is originally and in 
truth our own creation — 

‘Libera per vacuum posui vestigia prmoeps; 

Kon aliena meo press! pede^.’ 

®iose few, rapid, decisive moments in which genius consciously 
: ^joys the e::^larating sense of wielding creative power, may 

^ St. Matt. iv. 17. » Ibid, xxviii. 19 ; St. Luke xxiv. 47 ; Acte i. 8. 

* St. Matt, xxviii. 20. ** Her. Ep. i. 19. 21. 
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naturally be treasured in memory; and yet, even in thes^ 
how hard must it be to verify the assumed fact of an absolute 
originality! We of this day find the atmosphere of human 
thought, even more than the surface of the earth, preoccupied 
and thronged with the results of man^s activity in times past 
and present. In proportion to our consciousness of our real 
obligations to this general stock of mental wealth, must we 
not hesitate to presume that any one idea, the immediate origin 
of which we cannot trace, is in reality our own? Suppose 
that in this or that instance we do believe ourselves, in perfect 
good faith, to have produced an idea whifli is really entitled 
to the merit of originality. May it not be, that if at the right 
moment we could have examined the intellectual air around 
us with a sufficiently powerful microscope, we should have 
detected the germ of our idea ‘floating in upon our personal 
thought from without c ? ’ We only imagine ourselves to have 
created the idea because, at the time of our inhaling it, we 
were not conscious of doing so. The idea perhaps was suggested 
indirectly; it came to us along with some other idea upon 
which our attention was mainly fixed; it came to us so dis- 
guised or so undeveloped, that we cannot recognise it, so as 
to trace the histoi’y of its growth. It came to us during the 
course of a casual conversation ; or from a book the very name 
of which we have forgotten; and our relationship towards it 
has l>een after all that of a nurse, not that of a parent. We 
have protected it, cherished it, warmed it, and at length it 
has grown within the chambers of our mind, until we have 
recognised its value and led it forth into the sunlight, shaping 
it, colouring it, expressing it after a manner strictly our own, 
and believing in good faith that because we have so entirely 
determined its fom, we are the creators of its substance d. 
At any rate, my bretliren, genius herself has not been slow to 
confess how difficult it is to say that any one of her triumphs 
is certainly due to a true originality. In one of his later 
recorded conversations Goethe was endeavouring to decide 
what are the real obligations of genius to the influences w'hich 
inevitably aflect it. * Much,’ said he, ‘ is talked about originality ; 
but what does originality mean ? We are no sooner bom than 
the world around begins ,to act upon us ; its action lasts to 
the end of our lives and enters into everything. All that we 

« This illustration was suggested to me, some years ago, by a wdl-kno^ 
Oxford tutor. It is developed, with his usual force, by F^ix, J ^sus-Christt 
p. 12$. ^ Bautain, £tude sur Tart de parler en public. ^ 
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can truly call our own is our. energy, our vigour, our will. If 
1/ he continued, ‘could enumerate all that I really owe to 
the great men who have preceded me, and to those of my 
. own day, it would be seen that very little is really my own. 
It is a point of capital importance to observe at what time of 
life the influence of a great character is brought to bear on us, 
Lessing, Winkelmann, and Kant, were older than I, and it 
has been of the greatest consequence to me that the two first 
powerfully influenced my youth and the last my old age®.’ 
On such a subject, Goethe may be deemed a liigh authority, 
and he certainly was not likely to do an injustice to genius, 
or to be guilty of a false humility when speaking of himself. 

But our Lord’s design to establish upon the earth a kingdom 
of souls was an original design. Remark, as bearing upon this 
originality, our Lord’s isolation in His early life. His social 
obscurity is, in the eyes of thoughtful men, the safeguard and 
guamntee of His originality. It ‘is not seriously pretended, 
on any side, that Jesus Christ was enriched with one single 
ray of His thought from Athens, from Alexandria, from the 
mystics of the Ganges or of the Indus, from the disciples of 
Zoroaster or of Confucius. The centurion whose servant He 
healed, the Greeks whom He met at the instance of St. Philip, 
the Syro-phoenician woman, the judge who condemned and the 
soldiers who crucified Him, are the few Gentiles with whom 
He is recorded to have had dealings during Hie eaithly life. 
But was our Lord equally isolated from the world of Jewish 
speculation ] M. Renan, indeed, impatient at the spectacle of 
an unrivalled originality, suggests, not without some hesitation, 
tiiat Hillel was the real teacher of Jesus But Dr. Scheiikel 

• ConvefBations de Goethe, trad. Delerot, tom. ii, p. 342, quoted in 
li>e Rev. dee Deux Mondes, 15 Oct. 1865. 

* ^Hillel fat le vrai maltre de Jesus, s’il est penriis de parler de maitre 
quand il s’agit d’une si haute originality.* Vie de Jesus, p. 35. As an 
instance of our Lord’s real independence of Hillel, a single example may 
suffice. A recent writer on * the Talmud * gives the following story. * One 
day a heathen went to Shammai, the head of the rival academy, and asked 
him mockingly to convert him to the law while he stood on one leg. The 
n^te master turned him from the door. He then went to Hillel, who gave 
him that reply — since so widely propagated^** Do not unto another what 
thou wouldest not have another do unto thee. This is the whole law ; 

*’®®t is mere commentary.” * Quarterly Review, Oct. 1867, p. 441. art. 

Or, as Hillel’s words are rendered by Lightfoot ; * Quod 
wbi ipsi odiosum est, proximo ne feceris : nam hsec est tota lex.* Hor. 
'*l®hr. in Matt. p. 129. The writer in the Quarterly Review appears to 
assume the identity of Hillers saying with the precept of our Blessed Lord, 
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will te)l us that this suggestion rests on no historical basis 
whatever^, while we may remark in passing that it is at issue 
with a theory which you would not care to notice at length, 
but which M, Renan cherishes with much fondness, and which 
lepresents our Lord’s ‘tone of thought’ as a psychological 
result of the scenery of north-eastern Palestine \ The kindred 
assumption that when making His yearly visits to Jerusalem 
for the Feast of the Passover, or at other times, Jesus must 
have become the pupil of some of the leading Jewish doctors 
of the day, is altogether gratuitous. Once indeed, when He 
was twelve years old, He was found in a synagogue, hard by 
the temple, in close intellectual contact with aged teachers 
of the Law. But all who hear Him, even then, in His early 
Boyhood, are astonished at His understanding and answers; 
and the narrative of the Evangelist implies that the occurrence 
was not repeated. Moreover there was no teaching in J udsea 
at that era, which had not, in the true sense of the expression, 
a sectarian colouring. But what is there in the doctrine or 
in the character of Jesus that connects Him with a Pharisee 
or a Sadducee, or an Herodian, or an Essene ^ type of education ? 
Is it not significant that, as Schleiermacher remarks, ‘of all 
the sects then in vogue none ever claimed Jesus as representing 

Rt. Matt. vii. 12 ; St. Luke vi. 31. Yet in truth how wide is the interval 
between the merely negative rule of the Jewish President (which had 
already been given in Tubit iv. 15), and the positive precept— So-a hv ddKjire 
rroiwffiv vixiv ol &ydp<it>rroi, ovro) xal w/icTs iroteire aifrois — of the Divine 
Master. On Gibbon’s citation from Isocrates of a precept equivalent to 
Hillel’s, see Archbishop Trench, Huls. Lect. p. 157. Hillel said that there 
would be no Messiah, since the promise and its fulfilment belonged to the 
time of Hezekiah; Westcott, Introd. p. 1 23. 

f *Ganz unbewiesen ist es,’ Schenkd, Charakterbild Jesu, p. 39, note, 
“When however Dr. Schenkel himself says, * Den Einblidk, den Er [sc. J esus] 
in das Wesen und Treiben der religicisen Richtungen und Partei ungen 
seines Volkes in so hohem Masse befass, hat Er aus persbnlicher Wahmeh- 
mung und unmittelbarem Verkehr mit den Hauptem und Vertretem der 
verschiedenen Pmteiatandpunkte gewonnen* (ibid.), where is the justifi- 
cation of this assertion, except in the Humanitarian and Naturalistic theory 
of the writer, which makes some such assumption necessary ? 

^ Vie de J <^8us, p. 64 ; * line nature ravissante contribuait h former 
cet esprit.* Then follows a de.scription of the flowers, the animals, the 
insects, and the mountains (p. 65), the farms, the fruit-gardens, and the 
vintage (p. 66), of Northern Galilee. M. Benan concludes, 'cette vie 
contente et facilement satisfaite . . se spirit ualisait en r^ves ^th^r^.8, en 
une Borte de mystioisme pocStique confondant le ciel et la terre. , . . Toute 
I’histoire du Chnstianisme naissant est devenue de la sorte une d^cieuse 
pastorale.’ p. 67. 

* MUman, Hist. Christ, i. p. 153, note x. v 
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guaranteed by the isolation of His Early Life, in 

it, none branded Him with the reproach of apostasy from its 
tenets j 1 * Even if we lend an ear to the precarious conjecture 
that He may have attended some elementary school at Nazareth, 
it is plain that the people believed Him to have gone through 
no formal course of theological training, ‘ How knoweth This 
Man letters, having never learned was a question which 
betrayed the popular surprise created by a Teacher Who spoke 
with the highest authority, and Who yet had never sat at 
the feet of an accredited doctor. It was the homage of public 
enthusiasm which honoured Him with the title of Rabbi; 
since this title di& not then imply that one who bore it had 
been qualified by any intellectual exercises for an official teaching 
position. Isolated, as it seemed, obscure, uncultivated, illiterate, 
the Son of Mary did not concern Himself to struggle against 
or to reverse what man would deem the crushing disadvantages 
of His lot. He did not, like philosophers of antiquity, or like 
the active spirits of the middle ages, spend His Life in perpetual 
transit between one lecturer of reputation and another, between 
this and: that focus of earnest and progressive thought. He 
was not a Goethe, continually enriching and refining his con- 
ceptions by contact with a long succession of intellectual friends, 
reaching from Lavater to Eckermann. Still less did He, 
during His early Manhood, live in any such atmosphere as 
that of this place, where interpenetrating all our differences 
of age and occupation, and even of conviction, there is the 
magnificent inheritance of a common fund of thought, to which, 
whether we know it or not, we are all constantly and inevitably 
debtors. He mingled neither with great thinkers who could 
mould educated opinion, nor with men of gentle blood who 
could give its tone to society; He passed those thirty years 
as an under-workman in a carpenter’s shop ; He lived in what 
might have seemed the depths of mental solitude and of social 
obscurity; and then He went forth, not to foment a political 
revolution, nor yet to found a local school of evanescent sen- 
timent, but to proclaim an enduring and world- wide Kingdom 
of souls, based upon the culture of a common moral character, 
and upon intellectual submission to a common creed. 

Christ’s isolation, then, is the guarantee of His originality; 
yet had He lived as much in public as He lived in obscurity, 
where, let me ask, is the kingdom of heaven anticipated as a 
practical project in the ancient world ? What, beyond the inter- 

J Leben Jesu, vorl. xvi. ** St. John vii. 15. 
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xsbange of thought on moral subject)^ has the kingdom proclaime4^ 
by our Lord in common with the philosopMcal schools or Ooteries^ 
which grouped themselves around Socrfiftes and other teachers 
of classical Greece!? These schools, indeed, differed from the 
kingdom of heaven, not merely in their lack of any pretensions 
to supernatural aims or powers, but yet more, in that they only 
existed for the sake of a temporary convenience, and that their 
members were bound to each other b^ no necessary ties^. 
Again, what was there in any of the sects of Judaism that could 
have suggested such a conception as the kingdom of heaven ? 
Each and all they differ from it, I will not ^y in organization 
and structure, but in range and compass, in life and action, in 
spirit and aim. Or was the kingdom of heaven even traced in 
outline by the vague yearnings and aspirations after a better 
time, which entered so mysteriously into the popular thought of 
the heathen populations in the Augustan age “ ? Certainly it was 
an answer, complete yet unexpected, to these aspirations. They 
did not originate it ; they could not have originated it ; they 
primarily pointed to a material rather than to a moral Utopia, 
to an idea of improvement which did not enter into the plan of 


^ Mr. Lecky makes an observation upon the originality of our Lord’s moral 
teaching, considered generally, which is well worthy of attention. Rational- 
ism in Europe, i. p. 338. * Nothing too, can, as I conceive, be more er- 

roneous or superficial than the reasonings of those who maintain that 
the moral element in Christianity has in it nothing distinctive or peculiar. 
The method of this school, of which Bolingbroke may be regarded as the 
type, is to collect fix)m the writii^ of different heathen writers, certain 
isolated passages embodying precepts that were inculcated by Christianity ; 
and when the collection had become very large the task was supposed to be 
accomplished. But the true originality 01 a system of moral teaching depends 
not so much upon the elements of which it is composed, as upon the manner 
in which they are fused into a symmetrical whole, upon the proportionate 
value that is attached to different qualities, or, to state the same thing by 
a single word, upon the type of character that is formed. Now it is quite 
certain that the Christian type differs, *not only in degree, but in kind from 
the Fagan one.’ This general observation might legitimately include the 
vital differences which sever all merely human schemes of moral association 
and co-operation from that of the Founder of the Christian Church. See 
also Tulloch on The Clirist of the Gospels, p. 190. 

« This point is well stated in Ecce Homo, p. 91, sqq. The writer ob- 
serves that if Socrates were to appear at the present day, he would form 
no society, as the invention of printingwould have rendered it unnecessary. 
But the formations' of an organized society was of the very essence of the 
work of Christ. It is a pleasure to recognise the fulness with which this 
vital truth is set Ibrth by one from whom serious Churchmen must feel 
themselves to be separated by some deep differences of belief and principle. 

» Virgil, Ed. iv., iEn. vi. 793, and Suetonius, Vespasianus, iv. 5. 
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its ‘originality’ substantial, not verbal. 

jdie Founder of the new kingdom. But you ask if the announce- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven by our Lord was not really a 
continuation of thil^ annbuncement of the kingdom of heaven by 
St. John the Baptigt 1 You might go further, and enquire, whether 
this proclamation of the kingdom of heaven is not to be traced 
up to the prophecy of Daniel respecting a fifth empire ^ For the 
present of course I waive the question which an Apostle ^ would 
have raised, as to irhether the Spirit That spoke in St. John and 
in Daniel was not the Spirit of the Christ Himself. But let us 
enquire whether Ijaniel or St. John do anticipate our Lord’s 
plan in such a sense as to rob it of its immediate originality. 
The Baptist and the prophet foretell the kingdom of heaven. 
Be it BO. But a name is one thing, and the vivid complete 
grasp of an idea is another. We are accustomed to distinguish 
with some wholesome severity between originality of phrase and 
originality of thought. An intrinsic poverty of thought may at 
times succeed in formulating an original expression; while a 
true originality will often, nay generally, welcome a time- 
honoured and conventional phraseology, if it can thus secure 
currency and acceptance for the tiuth which it has brought to 
light and which it desires to set forth p. The originality of our 
Lord’s plan lay not in its name, but in its substance. When 
St. John said that the kingdom of heaven was at hand<i, when 
Daniel represented it as a world- wide and imperishable empire, 
neither prophet nor Baptist had really anticipated the idea ; one 

® I St. Peter i, il. 

P Pascal, Pens^es, art. vii. 9 (ed. Havet. p. 123): 'Qu’on ne disc pas 
que je n’ai rien dit de nouveau; la disposition des matiferes est nouvelle. 
Quand on joue la paume, c’est une mdme balle dont on joue Pun et Tautre ; 
mws I’un la place mieux. J*aimerais autant qu’on me dlt que je me 
suis send des mots anciens. Et comme si les mSmes pensdes ne foimaient 
pas un autre corps de discours par une disposition diffdrente, aussi bien quo 
les mfimes mots forment d’autres pensdes par leur diffdrente disposition.’ 

^ The teaching of St. John Baptist centred around three points ; (i) the 
call to penitence (St. Matt. iii. 2, 8-10 ; St. Mark i. 4 ; St. Luke iii. 3, 
10-14) f (3) the relative greatness of Christ (St. Matt. iii. 1 1-14 ; St. Mark i, 
7 ; St. Luke iii. 16; St. John i. 15, 26, 27, 30-34); (3) the Judicial (ot rb 
^T’uov iy T]7 awToC, St. Matt. iii. 12 ; St. Luke iii. 17) and Atoning (TSc 
^ &nvbs rov 0€OVt b cKpwp r^y atiaprlay rov Kbff/xovy St. John i. 29, 36) Work 
of Christ. In this way St. John corresponded to prophecy as preparing the 
way of the Lord (St. Matt. iii. 3 ; St. Mark i. 3 ; St. Luke iju. 4 ; St. John i, 
23 ; Isa. 3 d. 3) ; but beyond naming the kingdom, the nature of the prepara* 
tioxL required for entering it, the supernatural greatness, and two of the 
functions of the King, St.John did not anticipate our Lord’s disclosures, 
St.John’s teaching left men quite uninformed as to what the kingdom of 
heaven was to be in itself, 
m] I 
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famished the name of a coming system, the other a measure of 
its greatness. But what was the new institution to be in itself ; 
what were to he its controlling laws and principles ; what the 
animating spirit of its inhabitants ; what the sources of its life ; 
what the vicissitudes of its establishment and triumph ^ These 
and other elements of His plan are exhibited by our Lord Him- 
self, in His discourses, His parables, His institutions. That 
which had been more or less vague, He made definite ; that which 
had been abstract. He threw into a concrete form ; that which had 
been ideal. He clothed with the properties ^of working reality; 
that which had been scattered over many books and ages, 
He brought into a focus. If prophecy supplied Him with some 
of the materials which He employed, prophecy could not have 
enabled Him to succeed in combining them. He combined them 
because He was Himself ; His Person supplied the secret of 
their combination. His originality is indeed seen in the reality 
and life with which He lighted up the language used by men 
who had been sent in earlier ages to prepare His way; but 
if His creative thought employed these older materials, it did 
not depend on them. He actually gave a practical and ener- 
getic form to the idea of a strictly independent society of 
spiritual beings, with enlightened and purified consciences, 
cramped by no national or local bounds of privilege, and destined 
to spread throughout earth and heaven *■. When He did this, 

>■ Guizot, Essence de la Beligion chr<?tienne, p. 307: *Je reprends ces 
deux grands principes, ces deux grandes actes de Jdsus-Christ, I’abolition de 
tout privilJjge dans les rapports des homines avec Dieu, et la distinction de 
la vie religieuse, et de la vie civile ; je les place en regard de tous les faits, 
de tous les dtats sociaux anttirieurs b. la venue de Jesus-Christ, etje ne puis 
dSoQUvrir d ces caracthres essenUels de la religion chretiennei aucune jilia<- 
tion, aucune origine humaine. Partout, avant J^sus-Christ, les religions 
t^taient nationales, locales, i 5 tablissaat entre les peoples, les dasses, les in- 
dividus, des distances et des in^galit^s ^normes. Partout aussi avant J^sus- 
Christ, la vie civile et la vie religieuse ^taient coiifondues et s’opprimaient 
inutuellement ; la religion ou les religions ^taient des institutions incorpor<ies 
dans I’dtat, et que I’dtat rcglait ou r« 5 primait selon son intdr^t. Bans I’uni- 
versalit^ de la foi religieuse, et Tindependance de la socidt 4 religieuse, je 
suis constraint de voir des nouveaut^s sublimes, des eclairs de la lumi^re 
divine !’ Even Ohanning, who understates our Lord's ‘plan,* is alive to the 
originality and greatness of that part of it which he recognises ; Works, ii. 
57. ‘The plans ahd labours of statesmen sink into the sports of children, 

when compared the wox^ Which Jesus announced The idea of 

changing tlie moml aspect of the whole earth, of recovering all nations to 
the pure and inward worship of the one God, and to a Spirit of Divine and 
fraternal love (our Lord proposed much more than this), was one of which 
we meet not a trace in phllmpher or legislator before Him. The human 
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prophets were not His masters ; they had only foreshadowed 
His work. His plan can be traced in that masterful com- 
pleteness and symmetry, which is the seal of its intrinsic 
originality, to no source beyond Himself. Well might we ask 
with His astonished countrymen the question which was indeed 
prompted by their jealous curiosity, but which is natural to a 
very different temper, * Whence hath this Man this wisdom T ® 

(3) And this opens upon us the second characteristic of our 
Lord’s plan, I mean that which in any merely human plan, we 
should call its audacity. This audacity is observable, first of all, 
in the fact that the*plan is originally proposed to the woi’ld with 
what might appear to us to be such hazardous completeness. 
The idea of the kingdom of God issues almost ‘ as if in a single 
jet^’ and with a fully developed body from the thought of Jesus 
Christ. Put together the Sermon on the Mount, the Charge to 
the Twelve Apostles, the Parables of the Kingdom, the Discourse 
in the Supper-room, and the institution of the two great Sacra- 
ments, and the plan of our Saviour is before you. And it is 
enunciated with an accent of calm unfaltering conviction that 
it will be realized in human histoiy. 

This is a phenomenon which we can only appreciate by con- 
trasting it with the hiw to which it is so signal an exception. 
Generally speaking, an ambitious idea appears at first as a mere 
outline, and it challenges attention in a tentative way. It is put 
forward enquiringly, timidly, that it may be completed by the 
Fuggestions of friends or modified by the criticism of opponents. 
The highest genius is always most keenly alive to the vicissitudes 
which may await its own creations ; it knows with what difficulty 
a promising project is launched safely and unimpaired out of the 
domain of abstract speculation into the region of practical human 
life. Even in art, where the materials to be moulded are, as 
compared with the subjects of moral or political endeavour, so 
much under command, it is not prudent to presume that a design 
or a conception will be carried out without additions or without 

s. 

mind had given no promise of this extent of view We witness a 

vastness of purpose, a grandeur of thought and feeling, so original, so 
superior to the workings of all other minds, that nothing but our familiarity 
can prevent our contemplation of it with wonder and profound awe.’ 

• See F<Slix, J^suB-Chiist et la Critique Nduvelle, pp. 127- 133 ; Bushnell, 
Nature and the Supernatural, pp, 237-8;^ ICeim has exaggerated the in- 
fluence of Pharisaism upon the language and teaching of our ^rd, which 
only resembled Pharisaism as being addressed to the Jewish mind in terms 
which it understood. Geschichtliche Clmstus, pp. 18-22. 

* Pressens^, J ^sus-Christ, p. 3^15. 
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curtailments. In this place we all have heard tliat between the 
6f<apla and the yeuetris of art there may be a fatal interval. The 
few bold strokes by which a Eaffaelle has suggested a new form 
of power or of beauty, may never be filled up upon his canvas. 
The working-drawings of a Phidias or a Michael Angelo may 
never be copied in stone or in marble. As has been said of S. T. 
Coleridge, art is perpetually throwing out designs which remain 
designs for ever ; and yet the artist possesses over his material, 
and even over his hand and his eye, a control which is altogether 
wanting to the man who would reconstruct of regenerate human 
society. For human society is an aggregate of human intelli- 
gences and of human wills, that is to say, of profound and mys- 
terious forces, upon the direction of which under absolutely new 
circumstances it is impossible for man to calculate. Accordingly, 
social reformers tell us despondingly that facts make sad havoc 
of their fairest theories ; and that schemes which were designed 
to brighten and to beautify the life of nations are either forgotten 
altogether, or, like the llepublic of Plato, are remembered only 
as famous samples of the impracticable. For whenever a great 
idea, affecting the well-being of society, is permitted to force its 
way into the world of facts, it is liable to bo carried out of its 
course, to be thrust hither and thither, to be compressed, exag- 
gerated, disfigured, mutilated, degraded, caricatured. It may 
encounter currents of hostile opinion and of incompatible facts, 
upon which its projector had never reckoned ; its course may be 
forced into a direction the exact reverse of that which he most 
earnestly desired. In the first French Revolution some of the 
most humane sociological projects were distorted into becoming 
the very animating principles of wholesale and extraordinary 
barbarities. In England we are fond of repeating the political 
maxim that ‘ constitutions are not made, but grow ;* we have a 
proverbial dread of the paper-schemes of government which from 
time to time are popular among our gifted and volatile neigh- 
bours. It is not that we English cannot admire the creations of 
political genius ; but we hold that in the domain of human life 
genius must submit herself to the dictation of circumstances, 
and that she hei'self seems to shade off into erratic folly when 
she cannot clearly recognise the true limits of her power. 

Now Jesus Christ our Lord was in the true and very highest 
sense of the term a social reformer ; yet He fully proclaimed 
the whole of His social plan before He began to realize it. Had 
He been merely $, ‘ great man,’ He would have been more pru- 
dent. He would have conditioned His design ; He would have 
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•tested it; He would have developed it gradually; He would 
have made trial of its working power ; and then He would have 
re-fashioned, or contracted, or expanded it, before finally pro- 
posing it to the consideration of the world. But His actual 
course must have seemed one of utter and reckless folly, unless 
the event had shewn it to be the dictate of a more than human 
wisdom. He speaks as One Who is sure of the compactness and 
faultlessness of His design ; He is certain that no human obstacle 
can baulk its realisation. He produces it simply without effort, 
without reserve, without exaggeration ; He is calm, because He 
is in possession of ftie future, and sees His way clearly through 
its tangled maze. There is no proof, no distant intimation of a 
change or of a modification of His plan. He did not, for instance, 
first aim at a political success, and then cover His fiiilure by 
giving a religious turn or interpretation to His previous mani- 
festoes ; He did not begin as a religious teacher, and afterwards 
aspire to convert His increasing religious influence into political 
capital. No attempts to demonstrate any such vacillation in 
His purpose have reached even a moderate measure of success 
Certainly, with the lapse of time. He enters upon a larger and 
larger area of ministerial action; He developes with majestic 
assurance, with decisive rapidity, the integral features of His 
work ; His teaching centres more and more upon Himself as its 
central subject ; but He nowhere retracts, or modifies, or speaks 
or acts as would one who feels that he is dependent upon events 
or agencies which he cannot control \ A poor woman pays Him 

^ Dr. Schenkel, in liis Charakterbild J esu, represents our Lord as a pious 
J ew, who did not assume to be the Messiah before the scene at Cassai'ea 
Philippi. Kap. xii. § 4, p. 138 : ‘ Dadiirch, dass Jesus Sich nun wirklich zu 
(lem Bekenntnisse des Simon bekannte, trat er mit einem Schlage aus der 
verworrenen und verwirrenden liige heraus, in welche Er, durch die Unklar- 
heit seiner Jiinjjer und den Meinungstreit in seiner Umgebung gebracht 
war. Ein Stichwort war jetzt gesprochen.* This theory is obliged to 
reject the evangelical accounts of our Lord’s Baptism and Temptation, and 
U) distort from their plain meaning the narratives of our liord’s sermon in 
the synagogue at Nazareth (St. Luke iv. |:6), of His call of the twelve 
A}>o8tles, and of His claim to forgive sin. ^e the excellent remarks of 
M. Pressens^, J^sus-Christ, pp. 326, 327. 

* Channing, Works, ii. 55. ‘ We feel that a new Being, of a new order of 
mind, is taking part in human affairs. There is a native tone of grandeur 
and authority in His teaching. He speaks as a Being related to the whole 
human race. A narrower sphere than the world never enters His thoughts. 
He speaks in a natural spontaneous style of accomplishing the most arduous 
and important change in human affairs. This unlaboured manner of ex- 
presang great thoughts is particularly worthy of attention. You never 
hear Jesus that swelling, pompous, ostentatious language, which 
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ceremonial respect at a feast, and He simply announces that 
the act will be told as a memorial of her throughout the world y; 
He bids His Apostles do all things whatsoever He had com- 
manded them * ; He promises them His Spirit as a Guide into 
all necessary truth ^ : but He invests them with no such dis- 
cretionary powers, as might imply that His design would need 
revision under possible circumstances, or could be capable of 
improvement. He calmly turns the glance of His thought upon 
the long and chequered future which lies clearly displayed before 
Him, and in the immediate foreground of which is his own 
humiliating Death Other founders of systems or of societies 
have thanked a kindly Providence for shrouding from their gaze 
the vicissitudes of coming time ; 

• Prudena futuri temporis exitiim 
CaliginosA nocte premit deus ® ; * 

but the Son of Man speaks as One Who sees beyond the most 
distant possibilities, and Who knows full well that His work is 
indestructible. ‘ The gates of hell,* He calmly observes, ‘ shall 
not prevail against it ^ ;* ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My words shall not pass away 

Nor is the boldness of Christ’s plan less observable in its 
actual substance, than in the fact of its original production in 
such completeness. Look at it, for the moment, from a political 
point of view. Here is, as it seems, a Galilean peasant, sur- 
rounded by a few followers taken like Himself from the lowest 
orders of society ; yet He deliberately proposes to rule all 
human thought, to make Himself the Centre of all human 
affections, to be the Lawgiver of humanity, and the Object 
of man’s adoration He founds a spiritual society, the thought 


almost necessarily sprincfs from an attempt to sustain a character above 
our powers. He talks of His glories, as one to whom they were familiar. . . . 
He spealu of saving and judging the world, of drawing all men to Himself, 
and of giving everlasting life, as we £peak of the ordinary powers which 
we exert.* 

y St, Matt. xrvi. 13 ; St. Mark xiv. 9. 

• St. Matt, xxviii. 30. • St. John xvi. 13. 

^ St. Matt. XX. 19 ; St. Mark viii. 31. 0 Hor. Od. hi. 39. 29. 

St. Matt. xvi. 1 8. • Ibid. xxiv. 35. 

* Bushnell, Nature and the Sopematund, p. 332. *To Jesus alone, the 
simple Galilean carpenter, it happens . . . that, having never seen a map 
of the world in His whole life, or heard the name of half Ihe great nations 
on it. He undertakes, coming out of His shop, a scheme as much vaster 
wd more difficult than that Alexander, as it proposes more, and what 
is more Divinely benevolent.* 




as a religious and social enterprise. 1 19 

and heart* and activity of which are to converge upon His 
Person, and He tells His followers that this society which 
He is forming is the real explanation of the highest visions 
of seers and prophets, that it will embrace all races and extend 
throughout all time. He places Himself before the world as 
the true goal of its expectations, and He points to His 
proposed work as the one hope for its future. There was to 
be a universal religion, and He would found it. A universal 
religion was just as foreign an idea to heathenisms as to Judaism. 
Heathenism held that the state was the highest form of social 
life; religious liffe, like family life, was deemed subordinate 
to political interests. Morality was pretty nearly dwarfed down 
to the measure of common political virtue ; sin was little else 
than political misdemeanour ; religion was but a subordinate 
function of national life, differing in different countries according 
to the varying genius of the people, and rightly liable to being 
created or controlled by the government. A century and a 
half after the Incarnation, in his attack upon the Church, 
Celsus* ridicules the idea of a universal religion as a manifest 
folly b; yet Jesus Christ has staked His whole claim to respect 
and confidence upon announcing it. Jesus Christ made no 
concessions to the passions or to the prejudices of mankind. 
The laws and maxims of His kingdom are for the most part 
in entire contradiction to the instincts of average human nature ; 
yet He predicts that His Gospel will be preached in all the 
world, and that finally there will be one flock and One Shepherd 
of men*. ‘Go,’ He says to His Apostles, ‘make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the worlds/ 
He founds a world- wide religion, and He promises to be the 
present invigorating force of that religion to the end of time. 
Are we not too accustomed to this language to feel the full 
force of its original meaning 1 How startlingly must it not 
have fallen upon the ears of Apostles I Words like these are 
not accounted for by any difference between the East and 

* The Stoic 'cosmopolitanism* (Sir A. Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, 
vol. i. 255 ; Merivale on Conversion of Roman Empire, p. 66 ) did not 
amount to a religion. 

^ Origen. contr. Cdsum, ii, 46. 

* St.John X. 16. Christ and His Apostles were to he^in to preach to 

Israel. St. Matt. xv. 24, x. 5, 6, ^ St. Matt, xxviii. 19, ao. 
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the West, between ancient and modern modes of speech. They 
will not bear honest translation into any modern phrase that 
iiii^oiild enable good men to use them now. Can we imagine 
such a command as that of our Lord upon the lips of the 
best, of the wisest of men whom we have ever known ? Would 
it not be simply to imagine that goodness or wisdom had been 
exchanged for the folly of an intolerable presumption 1 Such 
language as that before us is indeed folly, unless it be some- 
thing else ; unless it be proved by the event to have been the 
highest wisdom, the wisdom of One, Whose ways are not our 
ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts h • 

II. But has the plan of Jesus Christ been carried out 1 Does 
the kingdom of heaven exist on earth ? 

(i.) The Church of Christ is the living answer to that 
question. Boileau says somewhere that the Church is a great 
thought which every man ought to study. It would be more 
j)ractical to say that the Church is a great fact which every 
man ought to measure. Probably we Christians are too fami- 
liarized with the blessed presence of the Church to do justice 
to her as a 'world-embracing institution, and as the nurse 
and guardian of our moral and mental life. Like th e a ir 
we breathe, she bath es our whole being with influences which 
we do not a nalyse; and we hold her c in proportion 
to flie unostentati ous service. The sun rises 

on us Jay by ^ and we heed not his surpassing 

beauty until our languid sense is roused by some observant 
astronomer or artist. The Christian Church pours even upon 
those of us who love her least, floods of intellectual and moral 
light; and yet it is only by an occasional intellectual eflbrt 
that we detach ourselves sufliciently from the tender monotony 
of her influences, to understand how intrinsically extraordinary 
is the double fact of her perpetuated existence and of her 
continuous expansion. 

Glance for a moment at the history of the Christian Church 
from the days of the Apostles until now. What is it but a 
histoiy of the gradual, unceasing self-expansion of an institution 
wliich, from the first hour of its existence, deliberately aimed, 
as it is aiming even now, at the conquest of the world ^ 1 Com- 
pare the Church which sought refuge and which prayed in the 
upper chamber at Jerusalem, with the Church of which St. Paul 

* Isa. Iv. 8. Cf. Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 251-333; 
ubi supra, pp. 134-139. 

St. Luke xxiv, 47 ; Acts i. 8, ix. 15 ; St. Mark xvi. 20. 
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is the pioneer and champion in the latter portion of the Acts of 
the Apostles, or with the Church to which he refers, as already 
making its way throughout the world, in his Apostolical 
Epistles®. Compare again the Church of the Apostolical age 
with the Church of the age of Tertullian. Chrisfianity had then 
already penetrated, at least in some degree, into all classes of 
Homan society % and was even pursuing its missionary course in 
regions far beyond the frontiers of the empire p, in the forests of 
Germany, in the wilds of Scytliia, in the deserts of Africa, and 
among the unsubdued and barbarous tribes who inhabited the 
northern extremity of our own island. Again, how nobly con- 
scious is the Church of the age of St. Augustine of her world- 
wide mission, and of her ever-widening area 1 how sliarply is 
this consciousness contrasted with the attempt of Donatism to 
dwarf down the realization of the plan of J esus Christ to the 
narrow proportions of a national or provincial enterprise q! 
In the writings of Augustine especially, we see the Church of 
Christ tenaciously grasping the deposit of revealed unchanging 
doctrine, while liturgies the most dissimilar, and teachers of 
many tongues r, and a large variety of ecclesiastical cus- 

» Eom. i. 8, X. i8, xv. 18-21 ; Col. i. 6 , 23 ; of. i St. Peter i. i, &c. 

♦ Tert. Apol. 37 : * Hesterni eumus, et vestra omnia implevimus, urbes, 
insulas, castella, municipia, oonciliabula, castra ipsa, tribus, decurias, pala* 
tium, senatum, forum, sola vobis relinq^uimus templa.* Of. de Bossi, Boma 
Sotteranea, i. p. 309. 

Tert. adv. Judaeos, c. 7: ‘Jam Getulorum varietates, et Maurorum 
multi fmes, Hispaniarum omnes termini, et Galliarum diversse nationes, et 
llritannorum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita et Sarmatarum, 
et Dacorum, et Germanorum, et Scyth^um, et abditarum multarum gentium 
et provinciarum, et insularum multarum nobis ignotarum, et quae enumerare 
minus possumus. In quibus omnibus locis, Chnsti nomen, Qui jam veuit, 
regnat, utpote ante Quern omnium civitatum portm sunt apertss.’ 

^ St. Aug. Ep. xlix. n. 3 ; ‘ Quaeiimus ergo, ut nobis respondere non 
graveris, quam causam forte noveris qu& factum est, ut Christus amitteret 
hsereditatem Suam per orbein terrarum difFusam, et subito in solis Afris, nw 
i j)sis omnibus remaneret. Etenim ecdesia Oatholica est etiam in Africa quia 
per omnes terras earn Deus esse voluit et praedixit. Pars autem vestra, qum 

l) onati dicitur, non est in omnibus illis locis, in quibus et literse et sermo 
et facta apostolica cucurrerunt.* In Ps. Ixxxv. n. 14 ; ‘Christo enim tales 
maledicunt, qui dicunt, quia periit ecclesia de orbe terrarum, et remansit in 
sola Africa.* Compare S. Hieron. adv* Lucifer, tom. iv. pt. ii. p. 298 : ‘Si 
in Sardinia tantum habet [ecclesiam Christus] nimium pauper factus est,* 
And St. Chrys. in Col. Horn. i. n. 2 ; in 1 Cor. Horn, xxxii. y. 

In Pb. xliv. (Vulg.) Enarr. n. 24: ‘Sacramenta doctrime in linguis 
omnibus variis. Alia lingua Afra, alia Syra, alia Gra^ alia Hebrssa^ alia 
ilia et ilia ; faciunt istse linguas varietatem vestis reginas hujus ; quomodo 
autem onmis varietatis vestis in unitate concordat, sio et omnes linguss ad 
unam £idem«* 
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toms ®, find an equal welcome within her comprehensive bosom. 
Yet contrast the Church of the fourth and fifth centuries with 
the Church of the middle ages, or with the Church of our own 
day. In the fourth and even in the fifth century, whatever may 
have been the activity of individual missionaries, the Church 
was still for the most part contained within the limits of the 
empire; and of parts of the empire she had scarcely as yet 
taken possession. She was still confronted by powerful sections 
of the population, passionately attached for various reasons to 
the ancient superstition: nobles such as the powerful Sym- 
machus, and orators like the accomplished Lilfanius, were among 
her most earnest opponents. But it is now scarcely less than a 
thousand years since Jesus Christ received at least the outward 
submission of the whole of Europe ; and from that time to this 
His empire has been continually expanding. The newly-dis- 
covered continents of Australia and America have successively 
acknowledged His sway/ He is shedding the light of His 
doctrine first upon one and then upon another of the islands of 
the Pacific. He has beleagured the vast African continent on 
either side with various forms of missionary enterprise. And 
although in Asia there are vast, ancient, and highly organized 
religions which are still permitted to bid Him defiance, yet 
India, China, Tartary, and Kamtchatka have within the last 
few years witnessed heroic labours and sacrifices for the spread 
of His kingdom, which would not have been unworthy of the 
purest and noblest enthusiasms of the Primitive Church, Nor 
are these efforts so fruitless as the ruling prejudices or the lack 
of trustworthy information on such subjects, which are so com- 
mon in Western Europe, might occasionally suggest K 

Already the kingdom of the Redeemer may be said to em- 
brace tliree continents ; but what are its prospects, even if we 

• Ep. liv. ad Januar. n. a: 'Alia vero [sunt] quse per loca terrarum 
regionesque variantur, sicuti est quod alii jej unant sabbato, alii non ; alii 
<p20tidi^ communicant Corpori et Sanguini Domini, alii certia diebus ac< 
<npiunt; alibi nullus dies prsetermittitur, quo non ofieratur, alibi sabbato 
tsmtum et dominico, alibi tantum dominico; et si quid aliud hujusmodi 
animadvert! potest, iotum hoc genus rerum liberas hahet observationes : neo 
disciplina ulla est in his melior gravi prudentique Christiano, quam ut eo 
modo agat, quo agere viderit ecclesiatn, ad quam forte devenerit. Quod 
enim neque contra fidem, neque bonos mores esse convincitur, indiiferenter 
est habendum et propter eorum, inter quos vivitur, societatem servandum 
est.’ 

^ As to the Russian Missions, see Boissard, Eglise de Russie, tom. x. 
pp. 100-104; Voices from the East, by Rev. J. M. Neale, liondon. 
Masters, 1S59, PP- 81-113. 
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measure tfiem by a strictly human estimate ? Is it not a simple 
matter of fact that at this moment the progress of the human 
race is entirely identified with the spread of the influence of the 
nations of Christendom ? What Buddhist, or Mohammedan, or 
Pagan nation’ is believed by others, or believes itself, to be able to 
affect for good the future destinies of the human race ? The 
idea of a continuous progress of humanity, whatever perversions 
that idea may have undergone, is really a creation of the 
Christian faith. The nations of Christendom, in exact pro- 
portion to the strength, point, and fervour of their Christianity, 
seriously believe that they can command the future, and in- 
stinctively associate themselves with the Church’s aspirations 
for a world-wide empire. Such a confidence, by the mere fact 
of its existence, is already on the road to justifying itself by 
success. It never was stronger, on the whole, than it is in our 
own day. If in certain districts of European opinion it may 
seem to be waning, this is only because such sections of opinion 
have for the moment rejected the empire of Christ. Their 
aberrations do not set aside, they rather act as a foil to tliat 
general belief in a moral and social progress of mankind which 
at bottom is so intimately associated with the belief of Christian 
men in the coming triumph of the Church. 

(2.) But long ere this, my brethren, as I am well aware, you 
have been prepared to interrupt me with a group of objections. 
Surely, you will say, this representation of the past, of the 
present, and of the future of the Church may suffice for an ideal 
picture, but it is not history. Is not the verdict of history a 
different and a less encouraging one ] First of all, do Church 
annals present this spectacle of an ever-widening extension of 
the kingdom of Christ ? What then is to be said of the spread 
of great and vital heresies, such as the mediaeval Nestorianism, 
through countries which once believed with the Church in the 
One Person and two Natures of her Lord^? Again, is it not 
a matter of historical fact that the Church has lost entire pro- 
vinces both in Africa and in the East, since the rise of Moham- 
medanism? And are her losses only to be measured by the 
territorial area which she once occupied, and from which she 
has been beaten back by the armies of the alien ? Has she not, 
by the controversies of the tenth and of the sixteenth centuries, 
been herself splintered into three great sections, which still con- 
tinue to act in outward separation from each other, to their own 

* See Gibbon, Bed. and Pall, ch. xlvii. 
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extreme mutual loss and discouragement, and to the immense 
and undisguised satisfaction of all enemies of the Christian 
name 1 Are not large bodies of active and earnest Christians 
living in separation from her communion? Do not our mis- 
sionary associations perpetually lament their failures to achieve 
any large permanent conquests for Christ ? Once more, is it 
not a matter of notoriety that the leading nations of Christian 
Europe are themselves honeycombed by a deadly rationalism, 
which gives no quarter in its contemptuous yet passionate on- 
slaughts on the faith of Christians, and which never calculated 
more confidently than it does at the present tifbe upon achieving 
the total destruction of the empire of Jesus Christ? 

My brethren, you do a service to my argument in stating 
these apparent objections to its force. The substance of your 
plea cannot be ignored by any who would honestly apprehend 
the matter before us. You point, for instance, to the territorial 
losses which the Church has sustained at the hands of heretical 
Christians or of Moslem invaders. True : the Church of Christ 
has sustained such losses. But has she not more than redressed 
them in other directions? Is she not now, in India and in 
Africa, carrying the banner of the Cross into the territory of 
the Crescent ? You insist upon the grave differences which form 
a barrier at this moment between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches, and between the two great divisions of the Western 
Church itself. Your estimate of those differences may be a 
somewhat exaggerated one. The renewed harmony and co- 
operation of the separated portions of the family of Christ may 
not be so entirely remote as you would suggest. Yet we must 
undoubtedly aclmowledge that existing divisions, like all ha- 
bitual sin within the sacred precincts of the Church, are a 
standing and very serious violation of the law of its Founder. 
Nor is this disorder summarily to be remedied by our ceding to 
the unwarrantable pretensions of one section of the Church, 
which may endeavour to persuade the rest of Christendom, that 
it is itself co-extensive with the whole kingdom of the Saviour. 
The divisions of Christ’s family, lamentable and in many ways 
disastrous as they are, must be ended, if at all, by the warmer 
charity and more fervent prayers of believing Christians. But 
meanwhile, do not these very divisions afford an indirect illus- 
tration of the extraordinary vitality of the new kingdom ? Has 
the kingdom ceased to enlarge its territory since the troubled 
times of the sixteenth century ? On the contrary, it is simply a 
matter of fact that, since that date, its ratio of extension has 
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been gre.ater than at any previous period. The philosopher who 
supposes that the Church is on the point of dying out because 
of her divisions must be strangely insensible to the higher con- 
victions which are increasingly prevailing in the minds of men. 
And the confessions of failure on the part of some of our 
missionaries are certainly balanced by many and thankful nar- 
ratives of great results accomplished under circumstances of the 
utmost discouragement. 

But you insist most emphatically upon the spread and upon 
the strength of modern rationalism. You say that rationalism 
is enthroned in the midst of civilizations which the Church her- 
self has formed and nursed. You urge that rationalism, like 
the rottenness which has seized upon the heart of the forest oak, 
must sooner or later arrest the growth of branch and foliage, 
and bring the tree which it is destroying to the ground. Now 
we cannot deny, what is indeed a patent and melancholy fact, 
that some of the most energetic of the intellectual movements 
ill modern Europe frankly avow and enthusiastically advocate 
an explicit and total rejection of the Christian creed. Yet it is 
possible to overrate the importance and to mistake the true sig- 
nificance of this recent advance of unbelief. Of course Christian 
faith can be daunted or surprised by no form or intensity of 
opposition to truth, when there are always so many reasons for 
opposing it. We Christians know what we have to expect from 
the human heart in its natural state ; while on the other hand 
we have been told that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
the Church of the Redeemer. But, in speculating on the future 
destinies of the Church, as they are affected by rationalism, this 
hopeful confidence of a sound faith may be seconded by the 
calm estimate of the reflective reason. For, first, it may fairly 
be questioned whether the publicly proclaimed unbelief of 
modem times is really more general or more pronounced than 
the secret but active and deeply penetrating scepticism which 
during considerable portions of the middle ages laid such hold 
upon the intellect of Europe Yet the mediseval sceptics can- 
not be said to have permanently hampered the progress of the 
Church. Again, modem unbelief may be deemed less formid- 
able when we steadily observe its moral impotence for all con- 
structive purposes. Its strength and genius lie only in the 
direction of destruction. It has shewn no sort of power to 
build up any spiritual fabric or system which, as a shelter and a 

^ Cf. Newman, Lectures on University Subjects, pp. 296, 297 ; Milman, 
Latin Christianity, vi. 444. See too St. Ansehn, Cur Deus Homo, i. 4. 
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discipline for the hearts and lives of men, can take tlbe place of 
that which it seeks to destroy. Leaving some of the deepest, 
most legitimate, and most ineradicable needs of the human 
soul utterly unsatisfied, modern unbelief can never really hope 
permanently to establish a popular ‘ religion of humanity Thus 
the force of its intellectual onset upon revealed dogma is con- 
tinually being broken by the consciousness, that it cannot long 
maintain the ground which it may seem to itself for the moment 
to have won. Its highest speculative energy is more than 
counterbalanced by the moral power of some humble teacher of 
a positive creed for whom possibly it enteftains nothing less 
than a sovereign contempt. Thirdly, unbelief resembles social 
or political persecution in this, that, indirectly, it does an 
inevitable seiwice to the Faith which it attacks. It forces 
earnest believers in Jesus Christ to minimize all differences 
which are less than fundamental. It compels Christian men to 
repress with a strong hand all exaggeration of existing motives 
for a divided action. It obliges Christians, sometimes in spite 
of themselves, to work side by side for their insulted Lord. 
Thus it not only creates freshened sympathies between tem- 
porarily severed branches of the Church ; it draws toward the 
Church herself, with an increasingly powerful and comprehensive 
attraction, many of those earnestly believing men, who, as is the 
case with numbers among our nonconformist brethren in this 
country, already belong, in St. Augustine’s language, to the soul, 
although not to the body, of the Catholic Communion, Lastly, 
it unwittingly contributes to augment the evidential strength of 
Christianity, at the very moment of its assault upon Christian 
doctrine. The fierceness of man tunis to the praise of Jesus 
Christ, by demonstrating, each day, each year, each decade of 
years, each century, the indestructibility of His work in the 
world ; and unbelief voluntarily condemns itself to the task of 
maintaining before tlie eyes of men that enduring tradition of 
an implacable hostility to the kingdom of heaven, which it is 
the glory of our Saviour so exjdicitly to have predicted, and so 
consistently and triumphantly to have defied. 

* The attempt of M. Auguste Comte, in his later life, to elaborate a kind 
of ritual os a devotional and a^sthetical appendage to the Positivist Phi- 
losophy, implies a sense of this truth. M. Comte however does not appear 
to have carried any large section of the Positivist school with him in this 
singular enterprise. But a like jwverty of moral and spiritual provision 
for the soul of man is observable in rationalistic systems which stop very 
far short of the literal goiUessness of the Positive PMosophy. 
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(3.) For these and other reasons, modern unbelief, although 
formidable, will not be deemed so full of menace to the future of 
the kingdom of our Lord as may sometimes be apprehended by 
the nervous timidity of Christian piety. This will appear more 
certain if from considering the extent of Christ’s realm we turn 
to the intensive side of His work among men. For indeed the 
depth of our Lord’s work in the soul of man has ever been more 
wonderful than its breadth. The moral intensity of the life of 
a sincere Christian is a more signal illustration y of the reality of 
the reign of Christ, and of the success of His plan, than is the 
territorial range df the Christian empire. ‘ The King’s daughter 
is all glorious within.’ Christianity may have conferred a new 
sanction upon civil and domestic relationships among men ; and 
it certainly infused a new life into the most degraded society 
that the world has yet seen*. Still this was not its primary 
aim ; its primary efforts were directed not to this world, but 
to the next®-. Christianity has changed many of the outward 
aspects of human existence ; it has created a new religious 
language, a new type of worship, a new calendar of time. It 
lias furnished new ideals to art ; it has opened nothing less than 
a new world of literature ; it has invested the forms of social 
intercourse among men with new graces of refinement and 
mutual consideration. Yet these are but some of the superficial 
symptoms of its real work. It has achieved these changes in 
. the outward life of Christian nations, because it has penetrated 
to the very depths of man’s heart and thought ; because it has 
revolutionized his convictions and tamed his will, and then 
(expressed its triumph in the altered social system of that 
section of the human race which has generally received it. How 

y 2 Thess. i. ii, 12, where the Apostle’s prayers for the moral and 
sjnritual growth of the Thossalonians are offered Sttws 4vdo^dcrdr} rb vj/ofia 
rov Kvpiov rifiuv "‘Iricrov iv vpuv. 

* St. Aug. Ep. cxxxviii. ad Marcellin. n. 1 5 ; * Qui doctrinam Christi 
adversam dicunt esse reipublic®, dent exercitum talem, quales doctrina 
Christi esse milites jussit, dent tales provinciales, tales maritos, tales con- 
juges, tales parentes, tales filios, tales dominos, tales servos, tales reges, tales 
jiidices, tales denique debitorum ipsius fisci reddi tores et exactores, quales 
esse preecipit doctrina Christiana, et audeant earn dicere adversam esse rei- 
publicae, immb verb non dubitent earn confiteri magnam, si obtemperetur, 
salutem esse reipublicse.* 

• St. Hieronymus adv. Jovin. lib. ii. tom. iv. pars ii. p. 200, ed. Martian : 

‘ Nostra rdigio non 7 rvKr)}v, non athletam (St. Jerome might almost have in 
his eye a certain well-known modem theory) non nautas, non milites, non 
fossores, sed sapientise erudit sectatorem, qui se Dei cultui dedicavit, et scit 
cur creatuB sit, cur versetor in mundo, quo abire festinet.’ 
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complete at this moment is the reign of Christ in the soul of 
a sincere Christian ! Christ is not a limited, He is emphatically 
an absolute Monarch. Yet His rule is welcomed by His subjects 
with more than that enthusiasm wliich a free people can feel for 
its elected magistracy. Every sincere Christian bows to Jesus 
Christ as to an Intellectual Master. Our Lord is not merely 
listened to as a Teacher of Truth ; He is contemplated as the 
absolute Truth itself. Accordingly no portion of His teaching is 
received by true Christians merely as a ‘ view,* or as a ‘ tenta- 
tive system,’ or as a ‘theory,’ which may be entertained, dis- 
cussed, partially adopted, and partially set aside. Those who 
deal thus with Him are understood to have broken with Chris- 
tianity, at least as a practical religion. For a Christian, the 
Words of Christ constitute the highest criterion and rule of truth. 
All that Christ has authorized is simply accepted, all that He 
has condemned is simply rejected, with the whole energy of the , 
Christian reason. Christ’s Thought is reflected, it is reproduced, 
in the thought of the true Christian, Christ’s authority in the 
sphere of speculative truth is thankfully acknowledged by the 
Chi’istian’s voluntary and unreserved submission to the slightest 
known intimations of his Master’s judgment. High above the 
claims of human teachers, the tremendous self-assertion of Jesus 
Christ echoes on from ago to age, — ‘ I am the Truth^.’ And 
from age to age the Christian mind responds by a life-long 
endeavour ‘ to bring every thought into captivity unto the obe- 
dience of Christo.* But if Jesus Christ is Lord of the Christian’s 
thought. He is also Lord of the Christian’s affections. Beauty 
it is wliich provokes love; and Christ is the highest Moral 
Beauty. He does not merely rank as an exponent of the purest 
morality. He is absolute Virtue, embodied in a human life, and 
vividly, energetically set forth before our eyes in the story of 
the Gospels. As such, He claims to reign over the inmost 
affections of men. As such. He secures the first place in the 
heart of every true Christian. To have taken the measure of 
His Beauty, and yet not to love Him, is, in a Christian’s judg- 
ment, to be self-condemned. ‘If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maranathad/ And ruling 
the affections of the Christian, Christ is also King of the 
sovereign faculty in the Christianized soul ; He is Master of the 
Christian will. When He has tamed its native stubbornness. 
He teaches it day by day a more and more pliant accuracy of 

St, John xiv, 6. •a Cor. x. 5. ^ 1 Cor. xvi. 22 , 
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‘ Christ is Christianity*. 

movement in obedience to Himself. Nay, He is not merely its 
rule of action, but its very motive power ; each act of devotion 
and self-sacrifice of which it is capable is but an extension of 
the energy of Christ’s Own moral Life. ‘ Without Me,’ he says 
to His servants, ‘ ye can do nothing e and with St. Paul His 
servants reply, ‘I can do all things through Christ Which 
strengtheneth Me^.* 

This may be expressed in other terms by saying that, both 
intellectually and morally, Christ is Christianity e. Christianity 
is not related to out Lord as a philosophy might be to a philo- 
sopher, that is, as a moral or intellectual system thrown oft* from 
his mind, resting thenceforward on its own merits, and implying 
no necessary relation towards its author on the part of those 
who receive it, beyond a certain sympathy with what was at 
one time a poition of his thought 1 ^. A philosophy may be thus 
abstracted altogether from the person of its originator, with 
entire impunity. Platonic thought would not have been 
damaged, if Plato had been annihilated ; and in our day men 
are Hegelians or Comtists, without believing that the respective 
authors of those systems are in existence at this moment, nay 
ratlier, in the majority of cases, while deliberately holding that 
they have ceased to be. The utmost stretch of personal alle- 
giance, on the part of the disciple of a philosophy to its founder, 
consists, ordinarily speaking, in a sentiment of devotion ‘ to his 
memory.’ But detach Christianity from Christ, and it vanishes 
before your eyes into intellectual vapour. For it is of the 
essence of Christianity that, day by day, hour by hour, the 
Christian should live in conscious, felt, sustained relationship to 
the Ever-living Author of his creed and of his life. Christianity 
is non-existent apart from Christ ; it centres in Christ ; it 
radiates, now as at the first, from Christ. It is not a mere 
doctrine bequeathed by Him to a world with which He has 
ceased to have dealings ; it perishes outright when men attempt 
to abstract it from the Living Person of its Founder. He is felt 
by His people to be their Living Lord, really present with them 
now, and even unto the end of the world. The Christian life 
springs from and is sustained by the apprehension of Christ 
present in His Church, present in and with His members as a 
nT/ev/io ifdmoiovv Christ is the quickening Spirit of Chiistian 


• St. John XV. 5. ' Phil. iv. 13; cf. i. 19. 

• See Newman, Grammar of Assent, p. 457. 

^ Luthardt, Grundwahrheiten des Christenthums, p. 227: 'Er ist der 
Inhalt seiner Lehre.* * i Cor. xv. 45. 
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humanity ; He lives in Christians ; He thinks in Christians ; 
He acts through Christians and with Christians ; He is indis- 
solubly associated with every movement of the Christian’s deepest 
life. ‘ I live,’ exclaims the Apostle, ‘ yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me i.’ This felt presence of Christ it is, which gives both its 
form and its force to the sincere Christian life. That life is a 
loyal homage of the intellect, of the heart, and of the will, to 
a Divine King, with Whom will, heart, and intellect are in close 
and constant communion, and from Whom there flows forth, 
through the Spirit and the Sacraments, that supply of light, of 
love, and of resolve, which enriches and eflnobles the Christian 
soul. My brethren, I am not theorizing or describing any 
merely ideal state of things ; I am but putting into words the 
inner experience of every true Christian among you ; I am but 
exhibiting a set of spiritual circumstances which, as a matter of 
course, every true Christian endeavours to realize and make his 
own, and which, as a matter of fact, blessed be God ! very many 
Christians do realize, to their present peace, and to their eternal 
welfare. 

Certainly it is not uncommon in our day to be informed, that 
‘the Semon on the Mount is a dead letter in Christendom.’ 
In consequence (so men speak) of the engrossing interest which 
Christians have wrongly attached to the discussion of dogmatic 
questions, that original draught of essential Christianity, the 
Sermon on the Mount, has been wellnigli altogether lost sight 
of. Perhaps you yourselves, my brethren, ere now have repeated 
some of the current commonplaces on this topic. But have you 
endeavoured to ascertain whether it is indeed as you siiy % You 
remark that you at least have not met with Christians who 
Boeincd to be making any sincere efforts to turn the Sermon on 
the Mount into practice. It may be so. But the question is, 
w'here have you looked for them ? Do you expect to meet them 
rushing hurriedly along the great highways of life, with the 
keen, eager, self-asserting multitude % Do you expect, that with 
their eye upon the Beatitudes and upon the Cross, they will 
throng the roads which lead to worldly success, to earthly 
wealth, to temporal honour ? Be assured that those who know 
where moral beauty, aye, the highest, is to be found, are not 
disappointed, even at this hour, in their search for it. Until 
you have looked more carefully, more anxiously than has 
probably been the case, for the triumphs of our Lord’s work in 
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Christian souls, you may do well to take upon trust the testi- 
mony of others. You may at least be sufficiently generous, aye, 
and sufficiently reasonable, to believe in the existence at this 
present time of the very highest types of Christian virtue. It is 
a simple matter of fact that in our day, multitudes of men and 
women do lead the life of the Beatitudes ; they pray, they fast, 
they do alms to their Father Which seeth in secret. These are 
Christians who take no thought for the morrow. These are 
Christians whose righteousness does exceed that worldly and 
conventional standard of religion, which knows no law save the 
corrupt public opinion of the hour, and wliich inherits in every 
generation the essential spirit of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
These are Christians who shew forth the moral creativeness of 
Jesus Christ in their own deeds and words; they are living 
witnesses to His solitaiy and supreme power of changing the 
human heart. They were naturally proud ; He has enabled 
them to be sincerely humble. Tliey were, by the inherited 
taint of their nature, impure ; He has in them shed honour upon 
the highest forms of chastity. They too were, as in his natural 
state man ever is, suspicious of and hostile to their fellow-men, 
unless connected with them by blood, or by country, or by interest. 
But Jesus Christ has taught them the tenderest and most 
practical forms of love for man viewed simply as man ; He has 
inspired them with the only true, that is, the Christian, huma- 
nitarianism. Think not that the moral energy of the Christian 
life was confined to the Church of the first centuries. At this 
moment, there are millions of souls in the world, that are pure, 
humble, and loving. But for Jesus Christ our Lord, these 
millions would have been proud, sensual, selfish. At this very 
day, and even in atmospheres where the taint of scepticism dulls 
the brightness of Christian thought, and enfeebles the strength 
of Christian resolution, there ax^e to be found men, whose intel- 
ligence gazes on Jesus with a faith so clear and strong, whose 
affection clings to Him with so trustful and so warm an embrace, 
whose resolution has been so disciplined and braced to serve 
Him by a persevering obedience, that, beyond a doubt, they 
would joyfully die for Him, if by shedding their blood they could 
better express their devotion to His Person, or lead others to 
know and to love Him more. Blessed be God, that portion of 
His one Fold in which He has placed us, the Church of England, 
has not lacked the lustre of such lives as these. Such assuredly 
was Ken ; such was Bishop Wilson ; such have been many whose 
iiames have never appear^ in the page of history. Has not one 
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indeed quite lately passed from among us, the boast and glory of 
this our University, great as a poet, greater still, it may be, as 
a scholar and a theologijtn, greatest of all as a Christian saint % 
Certainly to know him, even slightly, was inevitably to know 
that he led a life distinct from, and higher than, that of common 
men. To know him well, was to revere and to love in him the 
manifested beauty of his Lord’s presence ; it was to trace the 
sensibly perpetuated power of the Life, of the Teaching, of the 
Cross of Jesus k, 

4. On the other hand, look at certain palpable effects of our 
Lord’s work which lie on the very face o^ human society. If 
society, apart from the Church, is more kindly and humane than 
in heathen times, this is due to the work of Christ on the hearts 
of men. The era of * humanity * is the era of the Incarnation. 
The sense of human brotherhood, the acknowledgment of tho 
sacredness of human lights, the recognition of that particular 
stock of lights which appertains to every human being, is a cre- 
ation of Christian dogma. It has radiated from the heart of tho 
Christian Church into tho society of the outer world. Chris- 
tianity is the power which first gradually softened slavery, and 
is now finally abolishing it. Christianity has proclaimed tho 
dignity of poverty, and has insisted upon the claims of the poor, 
with a success proportioned to the sincerity which has welcomed 
her doctrines among the different peoples of Christendom. Tho 
hospital is an invention of Christian philanthropy ^ ; the active 
charity of the Church of the fourth century forced into the Greek 
language a word for which Paganism had had no occasion. The 
degi-adation of woman in the Pagan world has been exchanged 
for a position of special privilege and honour, accorded to her 
by the Christian nations. Hie sensualism which Pagans mistook 
for love has been placed under the ban of all true Christian 
feeling ; and in Christendom, love is now the purest of moral 
impulses ; it is the tenderest, the noblest, the most refined of 
the movements of the soul. Tlie old, the universal, the natural 
feeling of bitter hostility between races, nations, and classes of 
men is denounced by Christianity. The spread of Christian 
truth inevitably breaks down the ferocities of national prejudice, 
and prepares the world for that cosmopolitanism which, we are 
told, is its most probable future. International law had no real 

^ The author of the Christian Year had passed to his rest during the 
interval that elapsed between the delivery of the second and the third of 
these lectures, on March 30, 1866. 

^ Hallam’s Middle Ages, chap. ix. part i. vol. ii. p. 365. 
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existence jintil the nations,, taught by Christ, had begun to feel 
the bond of brotherhood. International law is now each year 
becoming more and more powerful in regulating the affairs of the 
civilized world. And if we are sorrowfully reminded that the 
prophecy of a world-wide peace within the limits of Christ’s 
kingdom has not yet been realized ; if Christian lands, in our 
day as before, are reddened by streams of Christian blood ; yet 
the utter disdain of the plea of right, the high-handed and 
barbarous savagery, which marked the wars of heathendom, have 
given way to sentiments in which justice can at least obtain 
a hearing, and whict compassion and generosity, drawing their 
inspirations from the Cross, have at times raised to the level of 
chivalry. 

But neither would any improvements in man’s social life, nor 
even the regenerate lives of individual Christians, of themselves, 
have realized our Lord’s ‘ plan ’ in its completeness His design 
was to found a society or Church ; individual sanctity and social 
amelioration are only effects radiating from the Church. The 
Church herself is the true proof of His success. After the lapse 
of eighteen centuries the kingdom of Christ is here, and it is 
still expanding. How fares it generally with a human under- 
taking when exposed to the action of a long period of time ? The 
idea which was its very soul is thrown into the shade by some 
other idea ; or it is warped, or distorted, or diverted from its 
time direction, or changed by some radical corruption. In the 
end it dies out from among the living thoughts of men, and 
takes its place in the tomb of so much forgotten speculation, on 
the shelves of a library. Within a short lifetime we may follow 

“ A reviewer, who naturally must dissent from parts of the teaching of 
these lectures, but of whose generosity and fairness the lecturer is* deeply 
sensible, reminds him that *Our Lord came to carry out the counsel of the 
Eternal Father ; and that counsel was, primarily, to establish, through His 
sacrificial death, an economy of mercy, under which justification and spiritual 
and eternal life should be realized by all who should penitently rely on Him.* 
St. John hi. 16, vi. 38-40. Undoubtedly. But this ‘economy of mercy* 
included the establishment of a world-embracing church, within which it was 
to be dispensed. Col. i. 10-14. Lord founded His Church, not by way 
of achieving a vast social feat or victory, but with a view to the needs of the 
human soul, which He came from heaven to save. Nevertheless the Church 
is not related to our Lord’s design as an ‘inseparable accident.* It is that 
design itself, viewed on its historical and soci^ side; it is the form which, 
^ far as we know. His redemptive work necessarily took, and which He 
Himself founded as being the imperishable result of His Incarnation and 
Death. St. Matt. xvi. 18, CL Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine, Dec. 1867, 
P. 1086. 
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many a popular moral impulse from its cradle to its grave 
From the era of its young enthusiasm, we mark its gradual 
entry upon the stage of fixed habit ; from this again we pass to 
its day of lifeless formalism, and to the rapid progress of its de- 
cline. But the Society founded by Jesus Christ is here, still 
animated by its original idea, still carried forward by the moral 
impulse which sustained it in its infancy. If Christian doctrine 
has, in particular branches of the Church, been overlaid by an 
encrustation of foreign and earthly elements, its body and sub- 
stance is untouched in each great division of the Catholic 
Society; and much of it, we rejoice to knovf, is retained by com- 
munities external to the Holy Fold. If intimate union with the 
worldly power of the State (as especially in England during 
the last century) has sometimes seemed to chill the warmth of 
Christian love, and to substitute a heartless externalism for the 
spiritual life of a Christian brotherhood ; yet again and again 
the fiame of that Spirit Whom the Son of Man sent to ‘ glorify ’ 
Himself, has burst up from the depths of the living heart of the 
Church, and has kindled among a generation of sceptics or sen- 
sualists a pure and keen enthusiasm which confessors and martyrs 
might have recognised as their own. The Church of Christ in 
sooth carries within herself the secret forces which renew her 
moral vigour, and which will, in God’s good time, visibly re- 
assert her essential unity. Her perpetuated existence among 
ourselves at this hour bears a witness to the superhuman powers 
of her Founder, not less significant than that afforded by the 
intensity of the individual Christian life, or by the territorial 
range of the Christian empire. 

III. The work of Jesus Christ in the world is a patent fact, 
and it is still in full progress before our eyes. The question 
remains. How are we to account for its success ? 

I. If this question is asked with respect to the ascendancy 
of such a national religion as the popular Paganism of Greece, 
it is obvious to refer to the doctrine of the prehistoric mythus. 
The Greek religious creed was, at least in the main, a creation of 
the national imagination at a period when reflection and ex- 
perience could scarcely have existed. It was recommended to 
subsequent generations, not merely by the indefinable charm of 
poetry which was thrown around it, not merely by the antiquity 
which shrouded its actual origin, but by its accurate sympathy 
with the genius as with the degradations of the gifted race which 
had produced it. But of late years we have heard less of the 
attempt to apply the doctrine of the mythus to a series of well- 
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ascertained historical events, occurring in the mid-day light of 
history, and open to the hostile criticism of an entire people. 
The historical imagination, steadily applied to the problem, re- 
fuses to picture the unimaginable process by which such stupen- 
dous ‘ myths ’ as those of the Gospel could have been festooned 
around the simple history of a humble preacher of righteousness 
The early Christian Church does not supply the intellectual 
agencies that could have been equal to any such task. As 
Kousseau has observed, the inventor of such a history would 
have been not less wonderful than its Subject o ; and the utter 
reversal of the ordinary laws of a people’s mental development 
would have been itself a miracle. Nor was it to be anticipated 
that a religion which was, as the mythical school asserts, the 
‘creation of the Jewish race,’ would have made itself a homo, at 
the very beginning of its existence, among the Greek and the 
Boman peoples of the Western world. If however we are re- 
ferred to the upgrowth and spread of Buddhism, as to a pheno- 
menon which may rival and explain the triumph of Christianity, 
it may be sufficient to reply that the writers who insist upon this 
parallel are themselves eminently successful in analysing the 
])urely natural causes of the success of ^akya-Mouni. They 
dwell among other points on the rare delicacy and fertility of 
the Aryan imagination p, and on the absence of any strong 
counter-attraction to arrest the course of the new doctrine in 
Central and South-eastern Asia. Nor need we fear to admit, 
that, mingled with the darkest errors. Buddhism contained 
elements of truth so undeniably powerful as to appeal with 
great force to some of the noblest aspirations of the soul of 
man But Buddliism, vast as is the population which professes 
it, has not yet made its way into a second continent ; while the 
religion of Jesus Christ is to be found in every quarter of the 
globe. As for the rapid and widespread growth of the religion 
of the False Prophet, it may be explained, partly by the practical 

® Luthardt, Grundwahrheiten des Christenthums, p. 234. 

® The well-known words of the l^mile are these : ‘ J amais des auteurs ju ifs 
n'eussent trouv^ ce ton ni cette morale ; et I’^Jvangile a des caracteres de 
v^rit 4 si grands, si &appants, si parfaitement inimitables, que Tinventeur en 
serait plus ^tonnant que le h^ros.* 

P Cf, on this point the interesting Essay of M. Taine, Etudes Critiques, 

P‘ 321.. 

** Cf, Saint-Hilaire, Le Bouddha et sa Religion, pp. 142-148. Yet M. 
St. Hilaire describes Buddhism as presenting * un spiritualisme sans fime, 
une vertu sans devoir, une morale sans libertS, une charity sans amour, un 
monde sans nature et sans Bieu,' lb. p. 1S2. 
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genius of Mohauimed, partly by the rare qualities of the Arab 
race. If it had not claimed to be a new revelation, Moham- 
medanism might have passed for a heresy adroitly constructed 
out of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. Its doctrine re- 
specting Jesus Christ reaches the level of Socinianism ^ ; and, as 
against Polytheism, its speculative force lay in its insistance upon 
the truth of the Divine Unity. A religion which consecrated 
sensual indulgence could bid high for an Asiatic popularity 
against the Church of Christ; and Mohammed delivered the 
scymetar, as the instrument of his apostolate, into the hands of 
a people whose earlier poetry shews it to h{*ve been gifted with 
intellectual fire and strength of purpose of the highest order. 
But it has not yet been asserted that the Church fought her 
way, sword in hand, to the throne of Constantine ; nor were the 
first Christians naturally calculated to impose their will forcibly 
upon the civilized world, had they ever desired to do so. Still 
less is a parallel to the work of Jesus Christ to be found in that 
of Confucius. Confucius indeed was not a warrior like Moham- 
med, nor a mystic like (Jakya-Mouni ; he appealed neither to 
superior knowledge nor to miraculous power. Confucius col- 
lected, codified, enforced, reiterated all that was most elevated in 
the moral traditions of China ; he was himself deeply penetrated 
with the best ethical sentiments of Chinese antiquity s. His 
success was that of an earnest patriot who was also, as a patriot, 
an antiquarian moralist. But he succeeded only in China, nor 
could his work roll back that invasion of Buddhism which took 
place in the first century of the Christian era. Confucianism 
is more purely national than Buddliism and Mohamme- 
danism ; and in this respect it contrasts more sharply with 
the world-wide presence of Christianity. Yet if Confucianism is 
unknown beyond the frontiers of China, it is equally true that 
neither Buddhism nor Mohammedanism have done more than 
spread themselves over territories contiguous to their original 
homes. Whereas, almost within the first century of her exist- 
ence, the Church had her missionaries in Spain on one hand, 
and, as it seems, in India on the other ; and her Apostle pro- 
claimed that his Master’s cause was utterly independent of all 
distinctions of race and nation*. In our own day, Christian 
charity is freely spending its energies and its blood in efforts to 


^ See KorAn, sura 3. The family of Imran, ed. Bodwell, pp. 428-9. 

• Cf. Max Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 308. 

* Col. iii. li ; Bm, i. 14. 
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carry the work of Jesus Christ into regions where He has been 
so stoutly resisted by these ancient and highly organized forms 
of error. Yet in the streets of London or of Paris we do not 
hear of the labours of Moslem or Buddhist missionaries, instinct 
with any such sense of a duty and mission to all the world in the 
name of truth, as that which animates, at this very hour, those 
heroic pioneers of Christendom whom Europe has sent to Delhi 
or to Pekin 

2. From the earliest ages of the Cliurch, the rapid progress 
of Christianity in the face of apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties, has attracted attention, on the score of its high evidential 
value The accomplished but unbelieving historian of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Bom an Empire undertook to furnish the 
scepticism of the last century with a systematized and altogether 
natural account of the sj)read of Christianity The five ‘ causes * 
which he instances as sufficient to explain the work of Jesus 
Christ in the world are, the * zeal * of the early Christians, the 
‘doctrine of a future life,’ the ‘miraculous powers ascribed to 
the primitive Church,’ the ‘ pure and austere morals of the first 
Christians,’ and ‘the union and discipline of the Christian 
republic.’ But surely each of these causes points at once and 
irresistibly to a cause beyond itself If the zeal of the first 
Christians was, as Gibbon will have it, a fanatical habit of mind 
inherited from Judaism, how came it not merely to survive, but 
to acquire a new intensity, when the narrow nationalism which 
I)rovoked it in the J ew had been wholly renounced ? What was 
it that made the first Christians so zealous amid surrounding 
lassitude, so holy amid encompassing pollution? Why should 
the doctrine of a life to come have had a totally different effect 


® We are indeed told that we were to judge from the history of the 
last thousand years, it would appear to shew that the permanent area of 
^ 'liristianity is conterminous with that of Western civilization, and that its 
doctrines could find acceptance only among those who, by incorporation 
into the Greek and Latin races, have adopted their system of life and 
morals.* International Policy, p. 508. The Anglo- Positivist school how- 
ever is careful to explain that it altogether excludes Russia from any share 
in * Western civilization;* Russia, it appears, is quite external to *the 
West.* Ibid. pp. I4-17, 58, 95, &c. 

St. Justin. Dialog, cum Tryph. 117, 121 ; St. Irenieus, adv. Hser. i. 
c. 10, § 2; Tertull. adv. Judeeos, vii; Apolog. 37; Orig. contr. Celsum, 
i. 26, ii. 79. Cf. Freppel, Examen Critique, p. no. 

’'No reader of Gibbon will be misled by the sarcasm of the opening 
paragraphs of Ded. and Fall, c. xv. Would that Gibbon had really sup- 
posed himself to be describing only the ' secondary causes * of the progress 
of Christianity, » Edipse of Faith, p. i86. 
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when proclaimed by the Apostles from any which it had had 
when taught by Socrates or by Plato, or by other thinkers of the 
Pagan world ? How came it that a few peasants and tradesmen 
could erect a world-wide organization, sufficiently elastic to 
adapt itself to the genius of races the most various, sufficiently 
unifoim to be everywhere visibly conservative of its unbroken 
identity % If the miracles of the early Church, or any one of 
them, were genuine, how can they avail to explain the natv/raU 
ness of the spread of Christianity ? If they were all false, how 
extraordinary is this spectacle of a moral triumph, such as even 
Gibbon acknowledges that of Christianity to bey brought about by 
means of a vast and odious imposition I Gibbon’s argument would 
have been more conclusive if the ‘causes’ to which he points 
could themselves have been satisfactorily accounted for in a 
natural way. As it was, the historian of Lausanne did an in- 
direct service to Christendom, of that kind for which England 
has sometimes been indebted to the threatening preparations of 
a great military neighbour. Gibbon indicated very clearly the 
direction which would be taken by modern assailants of the 
faith*; but he is not singular in having strengthened the cause 
which he sought to ruin, by furnishing an indirect demonstration 
of the essentially supernatural character of the spread of the 
Gospel. 

3. But you remind me that if the sceptical artillery of Gibbon 
is out of date, yet the ‘ higher criticism ’ of our day has a more 
delicate, and, as is presumed, a more effective method of stating 
the naturalistic explanation of the work of Jesus Christ in the 
world. Jesus Christ, you say, was born at a time when the 
world itself forced victory upon Him, or at least ensured for 
Him an easy triumph y. The wants and aspirations of a worn- 
out civilization, the dim but almost universal presentiment of 
a coming Eestorer of mankind, the completed organization of a 
great world-empire, combined to do this. You urge that it is 
possible so to correspond to the moral and intellectual drift of 
a particular period, that nothing but a perverse stupidity can 
escape a success which is all but inevitable. You add that Jesus 
Christ ‘ had this chance ’ of appearing at a critical moment in 

y Henan, Les Apdtres, pp. 303, 303. M. Kenan is of opinion that *la 
conversion du monde aux iddes juives (!) et chr^tiennes ^tait inevitable ; * 
bis only astonishment is that * cette conversion se soit fadt si lentement et si 
tard.' On the other hand, the new faith is said to have made * de proche en 
proche d*Stonnante 8 progrbs’ (Ibid. p. 215) ; and, with reference to Antioch, 
* on t^elonne des progrbs accomplis en si pen de temps.* Ibid. p. 236. 
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the history of humanity; and that when the world was ripe for 
His religion, He and His Apostles had just adroitness enough 
not to be wholly unequal to the opportunity. The report of His 
teaching and of His Person was carried on the crest of one of 
those waves of strange mystic enthusiasm, which so often during 
the age of the Caesars rolled westward from Asia towards the 
capital of the world ; and though the Founder of Christianity, it 
is true, had perished in the surf, His work, you hold, in the 
nature of things, could not but survive Him. 

(«) In this representation, my brethren, there is a partial 
truth which I prdbeed to recognise. It is true that the world 
was weary and expectant ; it is true that the political fabric of 
the great empire afforded to the Gospel the same facilities for 
8(df-extension as those which it offered to the religion of Osiris, 
or to the fable of Apollonius Tyaneeus. But those favourable 
circumstances are only what we should look for at the hands of 
a Divine Providence, when the true religion was to be introduced 
into the world ; and they are altogether unequal to account for 
the success of Christianity. It is alleged that Christianity cor- 
responded to the dominant moral and mental tendencies of the 
time so perfectly, that those tendencies secured its triumph. 
But is this accurate? Christianity was cradled in Judaism; 
hut was the later Judaism so entirely in harmony with the 
temper and aim of Christianity? Was the age of the Zealots, of 
Judas the Gaulonite, of Theudas, likely to welcome the spiritual 
empire of such a teacher as our Lord ^ ? Were the moral dispo- 
sitions of the Jews, their longings for a political Messiah, their 
fierce legalism, their passionate jealousy for the prerogatives of 
their race, calculated — I do not say to further the triumph of 
the Church, but — to enter even distantly into her distinctive 
spirit and doctrines? Did not the Synagogue persecute Jesus 
to death, when it had once discerned the real character of His 
teaching ? It may be argued that the favourable dispositions in 
question which made the success of Christianity practically 
inevitable were to be found among the Hellenistic Jews^. The 
Hellenistic Jews were less cramped by national prejudices, less 
strictly observant of the Mosaic ceremonies, more willing to 
welcome Gentile proselytes than was the case with the Jews of 
Palestine. Be it so. But the Hellenistic Jews were just as 

* Benan, Lea Apdtres, c. 19, pp. 366, sqq. 

* Freppd, Ezamen Critique, p. 114. 

** Eenan, Lee Apdtres, c. 6, p. 113. 
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oppoBed as the Jews of Palestine to the capital truths of Chris- 
tianity. A crucified Messiah, for instance, was not a more wel- 
come doctrine in the synagogues of Corinth or of Thessalonica 
than in those of Jerusalem. Never was Judaism broader, more 
elastic, more sympathetic with external thought, more disposed 
to make concessions, than in Philo Judseus, the most representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Jews. Yet Philo insists as stoutly as any 
Palestinian Rabbi upon the perpetuity of the law of Moses. As 
long, he says, as the human race shall endure, men shall carry 
their offerings to the temple of J erusalem c. Indeed in the first 
age of Christianity the Jews, both Palestiniffn and Hellenistic, 
illustrate, unintentionally of course, but veiy remarkably, the 
supernatural law of the expansion of the Church. They perse- 
cute Christ in His members, and yet they submit to Him ; they 
are foremost in enriching the Church with converts, after en- 
riching her with martyrs. Wherever the preachers of the Gospel 
appear, it is the Jews who are their fiercest persecutors *1 ; the 
Jews rouse against them the passions of the Pagan mob, or 
appeal to the prejudice of the Pagan magistrate®. Yet the 
synagogue is the mission-station from which the Church’s action 
onginally radiates ; the synagogue, as a rule, yields their first 
spiritual conquests to the soldiers of the Cross. In the Acts of 
the Apostles we remark on the one hand the hatred and opposi- 
tion with which the Jew met the advancing Gospel, on the other, 
the signal and rapid conquests of the Gospel among the ranks of 
the J ewish population t. The former fact determines the true 
significance of the latter. Men do not persecute systems which 
answer to their real symjpathies ; St. Paul was not a Christian 

® De Monarchic, lib. ii. § 3, ii. 224: *6(rov yap rh iivdp^votv y4vos StOf 

/U€ye?, Ad leal al Trpd/roSoi too Upov <{>v\axOri<royTai tTvy^iatyuvi^ovaai vavrX 
KStrfiw : quoted by Freppel. 

^ How far St. Paul tlunight that J uclaism contributed to the triumph of 
the Church might appear from 1 The«s. ii. 15, 16. Compare Acts xiii. 30, 
3dv. 5, 19, xvii. 5, 13, xviii. 12, xix. 9, xxii. 21, 22. 

® Renan, Les ApOtres, p. 143 ; ‘Ce qu’il importe, en tout cas, de remar- 
quer, e’est qu’k I’epoque oil nous sommes, les persecuteurs du Christianisme 
ne sont pas les Romains; ce sont leg Juifs orthodoxes. , , C’etait Rome, 
ainsi que nous I’avons dejh. plusieurs fois remarqu^, qui emp^chait le 
JudaYsme de se livrer pleinement h, ses instincts d’intol^rance, et d’dtonlfer 
les d( 5 veloppements libres qui se produisaient dans son sein. Toute dimi- 
nution de rautorit^ juive ^tait un bienfait pour la secte naissante.’ (p. 251.) 
See Martyr. St. Polyc. c. 13. 

* Acts vi. 7. This one text disposes of M. Renan’s assertion as to the 
growth of the Church, that 'les orthodoxes rigides s’y prAtaient peu.* 
ApCtres, p, 113. 
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at heart, and without intending it, before his conversion. The 
Church triumphed in spite of the dominant tendencies and the 
fierce opposition of J udaism, both in Palestine and elsewhere ; 
she triumphed by the force of her inherent and Divine vitality. 
The process whereby the Gospel won its way among the Jewish 
people was typified in St. Paul’s experience ; the passage from 
the traditions of the synagogue to the faith of Pentecost cost 
nothing less than a violent moral and intellectual wrench, such 
as could be achieved only by a supernatural force, interrupting 
the old stream of thought and feeling and introducing a new 
one. * 

( 0 ) But if success was not forced upon the Christian Church 
by the dispositions and attitude of Judaism ; can it be said that 
Paganism supplies us with the true explanation of the triumph 
of the Gospel? What then were those intellectual currents, 
those moral ideals, those movements, those aspirations, discover- 
able in the Paganism of the age of the Ceesars, which were in 
such effective alliance with the doctrine and morality of the New 
Testament ? What was the general temper of Pagan intellect, 
but a self-asserting, cynical scepticism ? Pagan intellect speaks 
in orators like Cicero 6, publicly deriding the idea of rewards and 
punishments hereafter, and denying the intervention of a higher 
1 Wer in the affairs of men ; or it speaks in statesmen like 
Csesar, proclaiming from his place in the Eoman senate that the 
soul does not exist after death i ; or in historians like Tacitus, 
repudiating with self-confident disdain the idea of a providential 
government of the world J ; or in poets like Horace, making 
profession of the practical Atheism of the school of Epicurus, it 
is hard to say, whether in jest or in earnest or in men of 
science like Strabo ^ and Pliny maintaining that religion is 
a governmental device for keeping the passions of the lower 
orders under restraint, and that the soul’s immortality is a mere 
dream or nursery-story. ‘ Unbelief in the official religion,’ says 

* Cicero however, in his speculative moods, was the 'only Roman who 
underttx>k to rest a real individual existence of souls after death on philo- 
sophical grounds.* Bollinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum, bk. yiii. § 3. 

^ Cic. pro Quentio, c. 01 ; Be Nat. Beor. iii. 32 ; Be Off iii. 28 ; Be 
Bivin. ii. 17. 

* Sallust. Catilin. 50-52. 

^ Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 33, vi. 2a. Yet see Hist. i. 3» 1^. 78. 

^ Hor. Sat. i. 5, 100, sq. ; cf. Lucret. v. 83, vi. 57, sq. ; Milman, Hist. 
Christ, i. 41. 

* Gec^. i. c. 2 ; cf. Polyb. Hist. Gen. vi. 56. 
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M.Benan, ‘was prevalent throughout the educated class. The 
very statesman who most ostentatiously upheld the public wor- 
ship of the empire made very amusing epigrams at its expenseJ^.’ 
What was the moral and social condition of Roman Paganism % 
Modern unbelief complains that St. Paul has characterized the 
social morality of the Pagan world in tenns of undue severity o. 
Yet St. Paul does not exceed the specific charges of Tacitus, of 
Suetonius, of Juvenal, of Seneca, that is to say, of writers who, 
at least, had no theological interest in misrepresenting or exagge- 
rating the facts which they deplore p. When Tacitus summarizes 
the moral condition of Paganism by his ^exhaustive phrase 
‘ ctyrrumpere et corrum2)ii he more than covers the sorrowing 
iiivective of the Apostle. Indeed our modern historian of the 
Apostolic age, who sees nothing miraculous in the success of the 
Gospel <1, has himself characterized the moral condition of the 
Pagan world in terms yet more severe than those of the Apostle 
whom he condemns. According to M. Renan, Rome under the 
Caesars ‘ became a school of immorality and cruelty ^ ;* it was a 
‘ very hell s ;* ‘ the reproach that Rome had poisoned the world 
at large, the Apocalyptic comparison of Pagan Rome to a prosti- 


® Renan, Les Apfttres, pp. 340, 341. 

® Ibid. p. 309, note i : * L'opinson beancoup trop B( 5 vbre de Saint Paul 
(Rom. i. 24 et suiv.) s’explique de la m^me inanil*re. Saint Paul ne connais* 
mit pas la haute soviet 6 Romaine, Ce Bont Ik, d’ailleurs, de ces invectives 
c<imtne en font les predicateurs, et qu’il ne faut jamais prendre k la lettre.* 
Do the Satires of Juvenal lead us to suppose that if St. Paul had ‘known 
the high society of Rome,’ he would have used a less emphatic language? 
And is it a rule with preachers, whether Apostolic or post- Apostolic, not to 
mean what they say ? 

P Juvenal, Sat. i. 87, ii. 37, iii. 62, vi. 293. Seneca, Epist. xcvii. ; De 
Benefic. i. 9, iii. 16. Tacitus, Hist. i. 2 ; Germ. xix. See other quotations 
in Wetstein, Nov. Test, in loc. It may be that Tacitus, in his affection for 
the old regime of the republic, was tempted to exaggerate the sins of the 
empire, and that Juvenal dwelt upon the vices of the capital with somewhat 
of the narrow prejudice of j)rovinciaIi8m. Still, after allowing for this, there 
is a groundwork of fact in these representations which amply justifies 
St. Paul. 

9 Renan, Les Ap6tres, p. 366 : ‘Tel €tait le monde que les missionaires 
Chretiens entreprii*ent de convertir. On doit voir maintenant, ce me semble, 
qu’une telle enti'eprise ne fut pas une folie, et que sa reussite ne fut'pas un 
miracle.* 

» Ibid. p. 305. 

• Ibid. p. 310 : ‘L’esprit de vertige et de cruaut^ d^rdait alors, et faMt 
de Rome un veritable enfer,’ P. 317 : ‘A Rome, il est vrai, tons les vices 
s’affichaient avec un cynisme rdvoltant ; les spectacles surtout avaient intro* 
duit une affreuse corruption.* This statement is not an exaggeration. See 
DoUinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum, bk. ix. pt. ii. § 3, 4, pp, 704-721. 
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tute who had poured forth upon the earth the wine of her 
immoralities, was in many respects a just comparison Nor 
was the moral degradation of Paganism confined to the capital 
of the great empire. • The provinces were scarcely purer than 
the capital. Each province poured its separate contribution of 
moral filth into the great store which the increasing centraliza- 
tion of the empire had accumulated in the main reservoir at 
Borne ; each province in turn received its share of this recipro- 
cated corruption In particular, the East, that very portion 
of the empire in which the Gospel took its rise, was the main 
source of the common infection ▼. Antioch was itself a centre 
of moral putrefaction w. Egypt was one of the most corrupt 
countries in the world ; and the same account might be given 
generally of those districts and cities of the empire in which the 
(yhurch first made her way, of Greece, and Asia Minor, and 
Roman Africa, of Ephesus and Corinth, of Alexandria and Car- 
thage. ‘ The middle of the first century of our era was, in point 
of fact, one of the worst epochs of ancient history 

But was such an epoch, such a world, such a ‘ civilization* 
as this calculated to ‘force success* on an institution like 
‘the kingdom of heaven,* or on a doctrine such as that of 
the New Testament % If indeed Christianity had been an ‘ idyll* 
or ‘pastoral,* the product of the simple peasant life and of 
the bright sky of Galilee, there is no reason why it should 

* Les Apdtres, p. 325 : 'Le reproche d’avoir empoisonn^ la terre, TasBi- 
milation de Borne une courtisane qui a verse au monde le vin de son im- 
Jiioralitd ^tait juste h. beaucoup d’^gards.’ Yet M. Renan is so little careful 
about contradicting himself that he elsewhere says, *Le monde, a T^poque 
Bomaine, accomplit nn progrfes de morality et subit une decadence scienti- 
f qne.’ (p. 326.) The nature of this progress seems to have been somewhat 
Epicurean ; * Le monde s’assouplissait, perdait sa rigeur antique, acqu^rait 
de la moll^sse, et de la sensibilite.’ (p. 318.) 

^ Ibid. p. 326 : *La province valait mieux que Borne, ou plutCt les (il 4 > 
ments impurs qui de toutes parts s’amassaient h Borne, comme en un ^goUt, 
avaient forme Ik un foyer d*infection' 

Ibid. p. 305 : * Le mal venait surtout de I’Orient, de ces flatteurs de has 
<Hage, de ces hommes inhimes que Tifegypte et la Syrie envoyaient k Borne.* 
306 : ‘Les plus choquantes ignominies de I’empire, telles que I’apotheose 
de Vempereur, sa divinisation de son vivant, venaient de I’Orient, et surtout 
do r^lgypte, qui ^tait alors un des pays les plus corrumpiis de Tunivers.* 

^ Ibid. p. 218 : ‘ Lal^gkret^ Syrienne, le charlatanisme Babylonien, toutes 
les impostures de 1’ Asie, se confondant k cette limite des deux mondes avaient 
fait d’Antioche la capitale du mensonge, la sentine de toutes les infamies.* 
2 1 9 : ‘ L’avilissement des toes y ^tait elfroyable. Le propre de ces foyers 
de putrSfaciion morale, <fest d*amener toutes les races au mime niveau* 

> Ibid. p. 343. 
m] 
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not Lave attracted a momentary interest in literary circles, 
although it certainly would have escaped from any more serious 
trial at the hands of statesmen than an unaffected indifference 
to its popularity. But what was the Gospel as it met the* 
eye and fell upon the ear of Roman Paganism 1 ‘We preach/ 
said the Apostle, ‘Christ Crucified, to the Jews an offence, 
and to the Greeks a folly v.* ‘ I determined not to know any- 

thing among you Corinthians, save Jesus Christ, and Him 
Crucified z,* Here was a truth linked inextricably with other 
truths equally ‘ foolish’ in the apprehension of Pagan intellect, 
equally condemnatory of the moral degradation of Pagan life. 
In the preaching of the Apostles, Jesus Crucified confronted the 
intellectual cynicism, the social selfishness, and the sensualist 
degradation of the Pagan world. To its intellect He said, 

‘ I am the truth He bade its proud self-confidence bow be- 
fore His intellectual Royalty. To its selfish, heartless society, 
careful only for bread and amusement, careless of the agonies 
which gave interest to the amphitheatre, He said, ‘A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved yout>.* Disinterested love of slaves, of bar- 
barians, of political enemies, of social rivals, love of man as 
man, was to be a test of true disciplcship. And to the sen- 
suality, so gross, and yet often so polished, which was the 
very law of individual Pagan life. He said, ‘If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself^ and take up his cross 
daily, and follow Mec;’ ‘If thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out and cast it from thee ; it is better for thee that one of 
thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hclH/ Sensuality was to be dethroned, 
not by the negative action of a prudential abstinence from 
indulgence, but by the strong positive force of self-moi'tification. 
Was such a doctrine likely, of its own weight and without 
any assistance from on high, to win its way to acceptance ® ? 
Is it not ceriain that debased souls are so far from aspiring 
naturally towards that which is holy, elevated and pure, that 

y I Cor. i. 23 ; terjp^ffarofjLa^ XpKrrhv iirravpov/xevov, *louSn(ots p>€U 

exdySaAoy, *'EAAijo'i Si /uwpiay. 

* I Cor. ii, 2 : od ykp iKpiva tow tlStvai rt 4 v Spuy, u fiii *lri(rovp Xpiirrhy, 

icol rovroy 4 (rrotvp<»fi 4 yoy, * St. J ohn xiv. 6. 

Ibid. adii. 34. ® St. Matt. xvi. 24 ; St. Mark viii. 34. 

* St. Matt, xviii. 9 ; St. Mark ix. 47. 

* M. Benan himsrif observes that * la degradation des ames en Bgypte 
y rendait rares, d’ailleurs, les aspirations qui ouvrirent partout (!) an 
ehrlstiamtone de si fiKnles acobs.* Les Apdtres, p. 284. 
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they feel towards it only hatred and repulsion ? Certainly Borne 
was unsatisfied with her old national idolatries; but if she 
turned her eyes towards the East, it was not to welcome 
the religion of J esus, but the impure rites of Isis and Serapis, 
of Mithra and Astarte. The Gospel came to her unbidden, 
in obedience to no assignable attraction in Roman society, 
but simply in virtue of its own expansive, world-embracing 
force. Certainly Christianity answered to the moral wants 
of the world, as it really answers at this moment to the 
true moral wants of all human beings, however unbelieving 
or immoral they may be. The question is, whether the world 
so clearly recognised its real wants as forthwith to embrace 
Christianity. The Physician was there ; but did the patient 
know the nature of his own malady sufficiently well not to 
view the presence of the Physician as an intrusion] Was it 
likely that the old Roman society, with its. intellectual pride, 
its social heartlessness, and its unbounded personal self-indul- 
gence, should be enthusiastically in love with a religion which 
made intellectual submission, social unselfishness, and personal 
mortification, its very fundamental laws ] The history of the 
three first centuries is the answer to that question. The 
kingdom of God was no sooner set up in the Pagan world 
than it found itself surrounded by all that combines to make 
the progress of a doctrine or of a system impossible. The 
thinkers were opposed to it: they denounced it as a dream 
of folly t The habits and passions of the people were opposed 
to it: it threatened somewhat rudely to interfere with them. 
There were venerable institutions, coming down from a distant 
antiquity, and gathering around them the stable and thoughtful 
elements of society : these were opposed to it, as to an audacious 
innovation, as well as from an instinctive perception that it 
might modify or destroy themselves. National feeling was 
opposed to it : it flattered no national self-love ; it was to 
he the home of human kind ; it was to embrace the world ; 
and as yet the nation was the highest conception of associated 
life to which humanity had reached. Nay, religious feeling 
itself was opposed to it ; for religious feeling had been enslaved 
by ancient falsehoods. There were worships, priesthoods, belieis, 

^ Tac. Ann. xv. 44 : * KepreBsa in prsesena exitiabilia auperstitio rursn* 
efumpebat.* Suetonias, Claudius, xxv. ; Nero, xvi. : * Clmstiaiii, genus 
bomintun superatitionis nov® ao malefic®.’ Celaua apud Origenem, iii, 1 ^. 

compared the Church’s worship of our Lord with the !]%yptian 
'^ orehip of cats, crocodiles, &o. 
w] ■ . i 
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in long-established possession; and they were not likely to 
yield without a struggle. Picture to yourselves the days 
when the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter was still thronged 
with worshippers, while often the Eucharist could only be 
celebrated in the depths of the Catacombs. It was a time 
wlien all the administrative power of the empire was steadily 
concentrated upon the extinction of the Name of Clirist. What 
were then to a human eye the future prospects of the kingdom 
of God % It had no allies, like the sword of the Mahommedan, 
or like the congenial mysticism which welcomed the Buddhist, 
or like the politicians who strove to uphold^he falling Paganism 
of Borne. It found no countenance even in the Stoic moral- 
ists k; they were indeed among its fiercest enemies. If, as 
M. Benan maintains, it ever was identified by Pagan opinion, 
with the cc&tuB illicitiy with the collegia illicita, with the buiial- 
clubs of the imperial epoch; this would only have rendered 
it more than ever an object of suspicion to the government^. 
Between the new doctrine and the old Paganism there was 
a deadly feud ; and the question for the Church was simply 
whether she could suffer as long as her enemies could perse- 
cute. Before she could triumph in the western world, the soil 
of the empire had to be reddened by Christian blood. Ignatius 
of Antioch given to the lions at Borne i ; Polycarp of Smyrna 

* r> 'Hinger, Heiflenth. imd .Tnclenih., bk. ix. pt. 2. § 6 . has some very 
interesting remarks on the chanicteristics of tlie later Stoicism. It was 
a recoil from the corruption of the time. ‘ Wie die Aerzte in Zeiten grosser 
Xrankheiten ihre besten Stiidien machen, so hatten auch die Stoiker in 
<lem allgemein herrschenden Sittenverderben ihren inoralischen Blick 
geschiirft.’ p. 729. Seneca’s knowledge of the human heart, the pathos 
and solemnity of M. Aurelius, the self-control, patience, and self-denying 
courage preached by Epictetus and Arrian, are fully acknowledged. But 
Stoicism was virtue upon paper, unrealized except in the instance of a 
few ofjteries of educated people. It was virtue, affecting Divine strength 
in the midst of himian wealvness. Nothing could really be done . for 
humanity by * diesen selbstgefalligen Tugendstolz, der alles nur sich selbst 
verdanken wollte, der sich der Gottheit gleich setzte, und bei aller men- 
schlichen Gebrechlichkeit doch die Sicherheit der Gottheit fiir sich in 
Anspruch nalim.* (Sen. Ep. 53.) Stoicism had no lever with which t 
raise miin as man from his degradations: and its earlier expositors even 
prescribed suicide as a means of escape from the miseries of life, and from 
a sense of moral failure. (Doll, ubi supra, p. 728 ; comp. Sir A. Grant’s 
Ethics of Aiist. vol, i. p. 272.) Who can marvel at its instinctive hatred 
of a religion which proclaimed a higher code of Ethics than its own, aiiid 
which, moreover, possessed the secret of teaching that code practically to 
all classes of mankind ? 

^ Les Apdtres, pp, 355, 361, 362. * A. U. I07. 
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condemned to the flames i; the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, 
and among them the tender Blandina^*^, extorting by her for- 
titude the admiration of the very heathen ; Perpetua and 
Felicitas at Carthage 1 conquering a mother’s love by a stronger 
love for Christ ^ ; — these are but samples of the ‘ noble army’ 
which vanquished heathendom. ‘Plures efficimur,’ cries Ter- 
tullian, spokesman of the Church in her exultation and in 
her agony, ‘ quoties metimur a vobis ; semen est sanguis 
Christianorum a/ To the heathen it seems a senseless ob- 
stinacy; but with a presentiment of the coming victory, the 
Apologist exclaims,* ‘Ilia ipsa obstinatio quam exprobatis, 
niagistra est 

Who was He That had thus created a moral force which could 
embrace three centuries of a protracted agony, in the confidence 
that victory would come at lastP? What was it in Him, so 
fascinating and sustaining to the thought of His followers, that 
for Him men and women of all ages and ranks in life gladly 
sacrificed all that is dearest to man’s heart and nature 1 Was it 
only His miracles ? But the evidential force of miracle may be 
easily evaded. St. John’s Gosi)el appears to have been written 
with a view to furnishing, among other things, an authoritative 
explanation of the moral causes which actually prevented the 
Jews from recognising the significance of our Lord’s miracles. 
Was it simply His character! But to understand a perfect 
character you must be attracted to it, and have some strong 
sympathies with it. And the language of human nature in the 
presence of superior goodness is often that of the Epicurean in 
the Book of Wisdom; ‘Let us lie in wait for the righteous, 
because he is not for our turn, and he is clean contrary to our 

doings He was made to reprove our thoughts ; he is 

grievous unto us even to behold ; for his life is not like other 
men’s, his ways are of another fashion ^.* Was it His teaching ! 
True, never man spake like this Man ; but taken alone, the 
highest and holiest teaching might have seemed to humanity to 
be no more than ‘ the sound of one that had a pleasant voice, 

Ja.d. 169. A.n. 177. 

^ A. n. 202, “ So Dionysia in Alexandria; Eus. H. E. vi. 41. 

“ Apd. c. 50. o Ibid. 

** M. Benan observes scornfully, 'II n*y a pas eu beau coup de martyrs 
tr^s-inteUigents.* Ap6tres, p. 382. Possibly not, if intelligence is but 
another name for scepticism. Certain it is that martyrdom requires other 
and higher quahties than any which mere intelligence can supply. 

^Wisd. ii. 12, 15. 
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and could play well upon an instrument.* His Death ? Certainly 
He predicted that in dying He would draw all men unto Him ; 
but Who was He That could thus turn the instrument of His 
humiliation into the certificate of His glory ? His Kesurrection 1 
His Kesurrection indeed was emphatically to be the reversal of 
a false impression, but it was to witness to a truth beyond itself ; 
our Lord had expressly predicted that He would rise from the 
grave, and that His Kesurrection would attest His claims *■. 
None of these things taken separately will account for the power 
of Christ in history. In the convergence of all these ; of these 
majestic miracles ; of that Character, which commands at once 
our love and our reverence; of that teaching, so startling, so 
awful, so searching, so tender ; of that Death of agony, encircled 
with such a halo of moral glory ; of that deserted tomb, and the 
majestic splendour of the Risen One ; — a deeper truth, underlying 
all, justifying all, explaining all, is seen to reveal itself. We 
discern, as did the first Christians, beneath and beyond all that 
meets the eye of sense and the eye of conscience, the Eternal 
Person of our Lord Himself. It is not the miracles, but the 
Worker; not the character, but its living Subject; not the 
teaching, but the Master ; not even the Death or the Kesurrec- 
tion, but He Who died and rose, upon Whom Christian thought, 
Christian love, Christian resolution ultimately rest. The truth 
which really and only accounts for the establishment in this our 
human world of such a religion as Christianity, and of such an 
institution as the Church, is the truth that Jesus Christ was 
believed to be more than Man, the truth that Jesus Christ is 
what men believed Him to be, the truth that Jesus Christ 
is Gods. 

It is here that we are enabled duly to estimate one broad 
feature of the criticism of Strauss. Both in his earlier and 
scientific work, published some thirty years ago for scholars, and 
in his more recent publication addressed to the Geniian people, 
that writer strips Jesus Christ our Lord of all that makes Him 
superhuman. Strauss eliminates from the Gospel most of Christ’s 
discourses, all of His miracles, His supernatural Birth, and His 
Kesurrection from the grave. The so-termed ‘ historical * resi- 
duum might easily be compressed within the limits of a newspaper 
paragraph, and it retains nothing that can rouse a moderate 
aneasure, I do not say of enthusiasm, but even of interest. And 

' 8t. Matt. xii. 39 ; Rom. i. 4. 

• Cf. Milman, Hist. Christ, i. 50; Pusey, TTniv. Sermons, 1859-1873, 
p. 28. 
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yet few minds on laying down either of these unhappy books 
can escape the rising question : ‘ Is this hero of a baseless legend, 
this impotent, fallible, erring Christ of the “higher criticism,” in 
very deed the Founder of the Christian Church ? * The difficulty 
of accounting for the phenomenon presented by the Church, on 
the supposition that the ‘ historical ’ account of its Founder is 
that of Dr. Strauss, does not present itself forcibly to an Hege- 
lian, who loses himself in h priori theories as to the necessary 
development of a thought, and is thus entranced in a sublime 
forgetfulness of the actual facts and laws of human life and his- 
tory. But here M? Benan is unwittingly a witness against the 
writer to whom he is mainly indebted for his own critical appa- 
ratus. The finer political instinct, the truer sense of the necessary 
proportions between causes and effects in human history, which 
might be expected to characterize a thoughtful Frenchman, will 
account for those points in which M. Benan has departed from 
the path traced by his master. He feels that there is an imi)ass- 
able chasm between the life of Jesus according to Strauss, and 
the actual history of Christendom. He is keenly alive to the 
absurdity of supposing that such an impoverished Christ as the 
Clirist of Strauss, can have created Christendom. Although 
tlierefore, as we have seen, he subsequently endeavours to account 
lor the growth of the Church in a naturalistic way, his native 
sense of the fitting propoi*tions of things impels him to retouch 
the picture traced by the German, and to ascribe to Jesus of 
Nazaieth, if not the reality, yet some shadowy semblance of 
Divinity'!. Hence such features of M. Benan’s work as his 
concessions in respect of St. John’s Gospel. In making these 
concessions, he is for the moment impressed with the political 
absurdity of ascribing Christendom to the thought and will of a 
merely human Christ. Although his unbelief is too radical to 
allow him to do adequate justice to such a consideration, his 
indirect admission of its force has a value, to which Christian 
believers will not be insensible. 

But a greater than M, Benan is said to have expressed the 
common-sense of mankind in respect of the Agency which alone 
can account for the existence of the Christian Church. If the 
first Napoleon was not a theologian, he was at least a man whom 
vast experience had taught what kind of forces can really produce 
a lasting effect upon mankind, and under what conditions they 
may be expected to do so. A time came when the good Provi- 


* In 


his later work, Les Apdtares. 


a 


Vie de J^sus, pp. 350, 426, 457. 


1 50 Opinion of Napoleon the First respecting the 

dence of God had chained down that great b^t ambitious spirit 
to the rock of St. Helena; and the conqueror of civilized Europe 
had leisure to gather up the results of his unparalleled life, and 
to ascertain with an accuracy, not often attainable by monarchs 
or warriors, his own true place in history. When conversing, 
as was his habit, about the great men of the ancient world, and 
comparing himself with them, he turned, it is said, to Count 
Montholon with the enquiry, ‘ Can you tell me who Jesus Christ 
was?* The question was declined, and Napoleon proceeded, 

‘ Well, then, I will tell you. Alexander, Caesar,. Charlemagne, 
and I myself have founded great empires ; *but upon what did 
these creations of our genius depend ? Upon force, Jesus alone 
founded His empire upon love, and to this very day millions 

would die for Him I think I understand something of 

human nature ; and I tell you, all these were men, and I am a 
man : none else is like Him ; Jesus Christ was more than man. 

. , I have inspired multitudes with such an enthusiastic devotion 
that they would have died for me, . . but to do this it was neces- 
sary that I should be mdhly present with the electric influence 
of my looks, of my words, of my voice. When I saw men and 
spoke to them, I lighted up the flame of self-devotion in their 
hearts. , , . Christ alone has succeeded in so raising the mind of 
man towards the Unseen, that it becomes insensible to the 
barriers of time and space. Across a chasm of eighteen hundred 
years, Jesus Christ makes a demand which is beyond all others 
difficult to satisfy ; He asks for that which a philosopher may 
often seek in vain at the hands of his friends, or a father of his 
children, or a bride of her spouse, or a man of his brother. He 
asks for the human heart ; He will have it entirely to Himself. 
He demands it unconditionally; and forthwith His demand is 
granted. Wonderful 1 In defiance of time and space, the soul of 
man, with all its powers and faculties, becomes an annexation 
to the empire of Christ. All who sincerely believe in Him, ex- 
perience that remarkable supernatural love towards Him. This 
phenomenon is unaccountable ; it is altogether beyond the scope 
of man*s creative powers. Time, the great destroyer, is powerless 
to extinguish this sacred flame ; time can neither eiiaust its 
strength nor put a limit to its range. This is it which strikes 
me most ; I have often thought of it. This it is which proves 
to me quite convincingly the Divinity of Jesus Christ v,* 

^ This is freely translated from the passages quoted by Luthardt, Apolo- 
getische Vortrage, pp. 234, 295 ; and Beraier, Serm. p. 334. The same con- 
versation is given substantially by Chauvelot, Divinitti du Christ, pp. i i-i 3, 
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Here surely is the common-sense of humanity. The victory 
of Christianity is the great standing miracle which Christ has 
wrought. Its significance is enhanced if the miracles of the 
New Testament are rejected and if the Apostles are held to 
have received no illumination from on highy. Let those in 
our day who believe seriously that the work of Christ may be 
accounted for on natural and human grounds, say who among 
themselves will endeavour to rival it. Who of our contem- 
poraries will dare to predict that eighteen hundred years hence 
his ideas, his maxims, his institutions, however noble or philan- 
thropic they may l5fe, will still survive in their completeness and 
in their vigour % Who can dream that his own name and history 
will be the rallying-point of a world-wide interest and enthu- 
siasm in some distant age? Who can suppose that beyond 
the political, the social, the intellectual revolutions which lie 
in the future of humanity, he will himself still survive in the 
memory of men, not as a trivial fact of archaeology, but as a 
moral power, as the object of a devoted and passionate afiuction? 

Paris 1863; in a small brochure attributed to M. le Pasteur Bersier, and 
published by the Religious Tract Society, Napohkm, Meyrueis, Paris, 1859 ; 
by M. Auguste Nicolas, in his i^ltudes Philosophiques sur le ChristianiBnie, 
IBruxelles, 1849, tom. ii. pp. 352-356 ; and by the Chevalier de Beauteme in 
hi* Sentiment de Napoleon sur le Ckristianisme, < 5 dit. par M. Bathild Bouniol, 
Paris 1864, pp. 87-118. In the preface to General Bertrand’s Campagnes 
d’Egypte et de Syrie, there is an allusion to some reported conversations of 
Napoleon on the questions of the existence of Gon and of our Lord’s Divinity, 
which, the General says, never took place at all. But M. de Montholon, 
who with General Bertrand was present at the conversations which are 
recorded by the Chevalier de Beauteme, writes from Ham on May 30, 1841, 
to that author : ‘ J’ai lu avec un vif int^rfit votre brochure ; Sentiment de 
Napoleon sur la Divinite de JSsus-Christ, et je ne pense pas qu’il soit 
possible de mieux exprimer les croyances religieiises de I’empereur.’ Senti- 
ment de Napoleon, Avertissem. p. viii. Writing, as it would seeun, in 
ignorance of this testimony, M. Nicolas says : * Cit<S plusieurs fois ot clans 
des circonstances solennelles, ce jugement passe gt^ndroleuient pour liis- 
torique.’ Etudes, ii. p. 352. note (i). 

* ‘Se il mondo si rivolse al cristianesmo 
^ss’ io, senza iniracoli, quest’ uno 
E tal, che gli altri non sono il centesmo; 

Che tu entrasti povero e digiuno 
In campo, a seminar la buona pianta, 

Che fa gik vite, ed ora h fatta prune.’ 

Dante, Paradise, xxiv. 106-111. 

^ * Apres la mort de J^us-Christ, douze pauvres p^cheurs et artisans en- 
treprirent d’instruire et de convertir le monde. . . . le sucefes fut prodigieux 
.... Tons les chr^tiens couraient au roartyre, tous les peuples couraient au 
baptdme; I’histoire de ces premiers temps ^tait un prodige continuel' 
Rousseau, Beponse au Boi de Pologne, Paris, 1829, Discours, pp. 64, 65. 
mj 
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What man indeed that still retains, I will not say the faith of a 
Christian, but the modesty of a man of sense, must not feel that 
there is a literally infinite interval between himself and that 
Majestic One, Who, in the words of J ean Paul Richter, ‘ being 
the Holiest among the mighty, and the Mightiest among the 
holy, has lifted with His pierced Hand empires off then* hinges, 
has turned the stream of centuiies out of its channel, and still 
governs the ages ® ? * 

The work of Jesus Christ is not merely a fact of history, it is 
a fact, blessed be God I of individual experience. If the world 
is one scene of His conquests, the soul of each true Christian is 
another. The soul is the microcosm within which, in all its 
strength, the kingdom of God is set up. Many of you know, 
from a witness that you can trust, Christ's power to restore to 
your inward life its original harmony. You are conscious that 
He is the fertilizing and elevating principle of your thought, the 
purifying principle of your affections, the invigorating principle 
of your wills. You need not to ask the question ‘ whence hath 
this Man this wisdom and these mighty works Man, you are 
well assured, cannot thus from age to age enlarge the realm of 
moral light, arid make all things new ; man cannot thus endow 
frail natures with determination, and rough natures with tender- 
ness, and sluggish natures with keen energy, and restless natures 
with true and lasting peace. These every-day tokens of Christ’s 
presence in His kingdom, of themselves answer the question of 
the text. If He Who could predict that by dying in shame He 
would secui'e the fulfilment of an extraordinary plan, and assure 
to Himself a world-wide empire, can be none other than the 
Lord of human history; so certainly the Friend, the Teacher, the 
Master Who has fathomed and controlled our deepest life of 
thought and passion, is welcomed by the Christian soul as some- 
thing more than a student exploring its mysteries, or than a 
philanthropic experimentalist alleviating its sorrows. He is 
hailed. He is loved, He is worshipped, as One Who possesses a 
knowledge and a strength which human study and human skill 
fail to compass; it is felt that He is so manifestly the true 
Saviour of the soul, because He is none other than the Being 
AYho made it. 

* Jean Paul: *tTebej den Gott in der Geschiclite nnd im Leben.* 
SAuuntl. Werke, xxxiii, 6; Stiim. p. 194. 
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LECTUEE IV. 


OUR LORD^S DIVINITY AS WITNESSED BY HIS 
CONSCIOUSNESS, 

The Jews answered H/m, saying , For a good worTc we stone Thee not ; hut 
for blasphemy ; and because that Tkou^ being a Man, makest Thyself 
(/od.—ST. John x. 33. 


It is common with some modem writers to represent the ques- 
tions at issue between the Faith and its opponents, in respect of 
the Person of our Lord, as being substantially a question between 
the ‘historical spirit’ and the spirit of dogmatism. The dog- 
matic temper is painted by them as a baseless but still powerful 
tuperstition, closely pressed by the critical enquiries and negative 
conclusions of our day, but culpably shutting its eyes against the 
advancing truth, the power of which nevertheless it cannot but 
instinctively feel, and clinging with the wrong-headed obstinacy 
of despair to the cherished but already condemned formulae of 
its time-honoured and wom-out metaphysics. Opposed to it, 
we are told, is the ‘ historical spirit,’ young, vigorous, fearless, 
trutliful, flushed with successes already achieved, assured of suc- 
cesses yet to come. The ‘ historical spirit ’ is thus said to repre- 
sent the cause of an enlightened progress in conflict with a stupid 
and immoral conseiwatism. The ‘ historical spirit ’ is described 
as the love of sheer reality, as the longing for hard fact, deter- 
mined to make away with all ‘ idols of the den,’ however ancient, 
venerated, and influential, in the sphere of theology. The ‘ his- 
torical spirit ’ accordingly undertakes to ‘ disentangle the real 
Person of J esus from the metaphysical envelope ’ witliin which 
theology is said to have * encased ’ Him. The Chiist is to be 
rescued from that cloud-land of abstract and fanciful speculation, 
to which He is stated to have been banished by the patristic and 
scholastic divines ; He is to be restored to Christendom in mani- 
fest subjection to all the actual conditions and laws of human 
history. ‘ Look,’ it is said, ‘ at that figure of the Christ which 
you see traced in mosaics in the apsis of a Byzantine church. 
lY] 
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That Countenance upon which you gaze, with its rigid, unalter- 
able outline, with its calm, strong mien of unassailable majesty ; 
that Form from which there has been stripped all the historic 
circumstance of life, all that belongs to the changes and chances 
of our mortal condition ; what is it but an artistic equivalent 
and symbol of the Catholic dogma ? Elevated thus to a world 
of unfading glory, and throned in an imperturbable repose, the 
Byzantine Christos Pantocrator must be viewed as the expression 
of an idea, rather than as the transcript of a fact. A certain 
interest may be allowed to attach to such a representation, from 
its illustrating a particular stage in the development of religious 
thought. But the “ historical spirit ’* must create what it can 
consider a really “historical” Christ, who will be to the Christ of 
St. Athanasius and St. J ohn what a Bembrandt or a Bubens is 
to a Giotto or a Cimabue.* If the illustration be objected to, at 
any rate, my brethren, the aim of the so-termed ‘ historical * 
school is sufficiently plain. It proposes to fashion a Christ 
who is to be msthetically graceful and majestic, but strictly 
natural and human. This Christ will be emancipated from the 
bandages which ‘ supematuralism has wrapped around the Pro- 
phet of Nazareth.* He will be divorced from any idea of incar- 
nating essential Godhead ; but, as we are assured, He will still 
be something, aye more than the Christ of the Creed has ever 
been yet, to Christendom. He will be at once a living man, and 
the very ideal of humanity; at once a being who obeys the in- 
vincible laws of iiatui'e, like ourselves, yet of moral proportions 
so mighty and so unrivalled that his appearance among men 
shall adequately account for the phenomenon of an existing and 
still expanding Church, 

Accordingly by this representation it is intended to place us 
in a dilemma. ‘ You must choose,’ men seem to say, ‘ between 
history and dogma ; you must choose between history which can 
be yerified, and dogma which belongs to the sphere of inaccessible 
abstractions. You must make your choice ; since the Catholic 
dogma of Christ’s Divinity is pronounced by the higher criticism 
to be irreconcileable with the historical reality of the Life of 
Jesus.* And in answer to that challenge, let us proceed, my 
brethren, to choose history, and as a result of that choice, if it 
may be, to maintain that the Christ of history is either the God 
Whom we believers adore, or that He is far below the assumed 
moral level of tlie mere man, whose character rationalism still, 
at least generally, professes to respect in the pages of its 
mutilated Gospel. 
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For let* us observe that the Catholic doctrine has thus much 
in its favour : — it takes for granted the only existing history of 
Jesus Christ. It is not compelled to mutilate or to enfeeble it, 
or to do it critical violence. It is in league with this history; it is 
at home, as is no other doctrine, in the pages of the Evangelists. 

Consider, first of all, the general impression respecting our 
Lord’s Person, which arises upon a survey of the miracles 
ascribed to Him in all the extant accounts of His Life. To a 
thoughtful Humanitarian, who believes in the preternatural 
elements of the Gospel history, our Lord’s miracles, taken as 
a whole, must needS present an embarrassing difficulty. The 
miraculous cures indeed, which, more particularly in the earlier 
days of Christ’s ministry, drew the eyes of men towards Him, as 
to the Healer of sickness and of pain, have been ‘ explained,’ 
however unsatisfactorily, by the singular methods generally ac- 
cepted among the older rationalists. A Teacher, it used to be 
argued, of such character as Jesus Christ, must have created a 
profound impression ; He must have inspired an entire confi- 
dence ; and the cures which He seemed to work were the imme- 
diate results of the impi’cssion which He created ; they were the 
natural consequences of the confidence which He inspired. Now, 
apart from other and many obvious objections to this theory, let 
us observe that it is altogether inapplicable to the ‘ miracles of 
power,’ as they are frequently termed, which are recorded by 
the three first Evangelists, no less than by St. John. ‘ Miracles 
of this class,’ says a freethinking writer, ‘ are not cures which 
could have been effected by the influence of a striking sanctity 
acting upon a simple faith. They are prodigies ; they are, as it 
seems, works which Omnipotence Alone could achieve. In the 
case of these miracles it may be said that the laws of nature are 
simply suspended. Jesus does not here merely exhibit tlio 
power of moral and mental superiority over common men ; Ho 
upsets and goes beyond the rules and bounds of the order of tlie 
universe. A word from His mouth stills a tempest. A few 
loaves and fishes are fashioned by His Almighty hand into an 
abundant feast, which satisfies thousands of hungry men. At 
His bidding life returns to inanimate corpses. By His curse a 
fig-tree which had no fruit on it is withered up The writer 

* Schenlcel, Oliarakterbild Jesu, P. 21. I)r. Schenkel concludes: ‘Sonst 
ersckeint J esus in den drei ersten Evangelien durchgiingig als ein wahrer» 
innerhalb der Grenzen menschlicher Beschrankung sich bewegender Mensch ; 
durch Seine Wundertbatigkeit werden diese Grenzen durchbrochen ; All- 
niachtswunder sind nienac^licb nicht mebr begreiflich * 

XV] 
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proceeds to argue that such miracles must be expelled from any 
Life of Christ which ‘criticism’ will condescend to accept. They 
belong, he contends, to that ‘torrent of legend,’ with which, 
according to the rationalistic creed, Jesus was surrounded after 
His Death by the unthinking enthusiasm of His disciples But 
then a question arises as to how much is to be included within 
this legendary ‘ torrent.’ In particular, and above all else, is the 
Besurrection of Jesus Christ from the grave to be regarded as a 
part of its contributions to the Life of Christ ? Here there is a 
division among the rationalizing critics. There are writers who 
reject our Lord’s miracles of power, His miraculous Conception, 
and even His Ascension into heaven, and who yet shrink from 
denying that very fundamental fact of all, the fact that on ‘ the 
third day He rose from the dead, according to the Scriptures c.’ 
A man must have made up his mind against Christianity more 
conclusively than men are generally willing to avow, if he is to 
speculate with M. Benan in the face of Christendom, as to the 
exact spot in which ‘ the worms consumed the lifeless body’ of 
Jesus Tliis explicit denial of the literal Besurrection of Jesus 
from the grave is not compensated for by some theory identical 
with, or analogous to, that of Hymenseus and Philetus® respecting 
the general Besurrection, whereby the essential subject of Christ’s 
Besurrection is changed, and the idea of Christianity, or the soul 
of ^the converted Christian, as distinct from the Body of the Lord 
Jesus, is said to have been raised from the dead. For such a 
denial, let us mark it well, of the literal Besurrection of the 
Human Body of J esus involves nothing less than an absolute and 
total rejection of Christianity. All oiHiodox Churches, all the 
great heresies, even Socinianism, have believed in the Besurrec- 
tion of Jesus. The literal Besurrection of Jesus was the cardinal 

Schenkel, Charakterbild Jesu, p. 21 : 'Dass ein Lebensbild, wie das- 
jenige des Erlosers, bald nacb dessen irdischem Hinscbeiden von einem 
reichen Sagenstrom umflossen wnrde, liegt in der Natur der Sacbe.* It 
may be asked — Wliy ? If these legendary decorations are the inevitable 
cmsequences of a life of devotion to moral truth and to philanthropy, how 
are we to explain their absence in the cases of so many moralista and 
philanthropists ancient and modem ? 

® Cf. Haae, Leben Jesu, p. 281, compared with p. 267, 

* Les Apdtres, p. 38 : * Pendant que la conviction in^branlable des Apdtres 
se formait, et que la foi du monde se pr^parait, en quel endroit les vers 
oonsumaientdls le corps inanimd qui avait <$t^, le samedi soir, dcfpos^ an 
st^pulcre ? On ignorera toujours ce detail ; car, naturellement, les traditions 
cl^tiennes ne peuvent rien nous appren<h« lh>des8us.* 

• 2 Tim. ii. 18: koI ♦iAijtos, oXripes irepl r^v ^<rr 6 xVr 

trap, \ 4 ycpTfs kpdixramv ytyovhai, i Tim. i. 20. 

f IXCT. 
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fact upon which the earliest preachers of Christianity based their 
appeal to the Jewish people^. St. Paul, writing to a Gentile 
Church, expressly makes Christianity answer with its life for the 
literal truth of the Resurrection. ‘ If Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. . . Then they 
also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished Some 
modem writers would possibly have reproached St. Paul with 
of’ering a harsh alternative instead of an argument. But St. 
Paul wcmld have replied, first, that our Lord’s honour and credit 
were entirely stalced upon the issue, since He had foretold His 
Resurrection as the“*‘Bign* which would justify His claims^; 
and secondly, that the fact of the Resurrection was attested by 
evidence which must outweigh everything except an h priori 
conviction of the impossibility of miracle, since it was attested by 
tlie word of more than two hundi’ed and fifty living persons who 
had actually seen the Risen J€^susi. As to objections to miracle 
of an d priori character, St. Paul would have argued, as most 
Tlieists, and even the French philosopher, have argued, that such 
objections could not be urged by any man who believed seriously 
in a living God at allJ. But on the other hand, if the llesur- 

' Acts i. 22, ii. 24, 32, iii. 15, iv. 10, v. 30, x. 40, xiii. 30, 33, 34, xvii. 31. 

* I Cor. XV. 14, 18. ^ St. Matt. xii. 39, 40. 

* I Cor. XV. 6 : ’'Erreira l&<p6ri indvw vemaKotriois ddeAtpois ipdrra^f ot 

irXfUws fjL4vov(riv cws Upri, riPfs Kal ^KotfiTiOrjaav. It is quite arbitrary to 
say that Hhe Resurrection with Paul is by no means a human corporeal re- 
surrection as with the Evangelists/ that ‘his &<p07} Kifxoi implies no more 
than a flash and a sound, which he interpreted as a presence of Christ.* 
(AVestm. Rev. Oct. 1867, p. 529.) On this shewing, the CxpOn 'Zlp.wpi in St. 
Luke xxiv. 34 might similarly be resolved into an illusion. The hupdKafiiP 
of St. John XX. 25 might be as unreal as the kdpoKa of i Cor. ix. t. Con- 
trast with the positive tone of i Cor. xv. 6 the measured hesitation of 
2 Cor. xii. 2. It is also a mere assumption to say that a ‘palpable lx)dy* 
could not be seen at once by 500 persons ; and the suggestion that St. Paul’s 
own belief in ‘a continued celestial life of Christ,’ and in the moral resur- 
rection of Christians was * afterwards materialized * into ‘ the history of 
a l)odily resurrection of Christ, and the expectation of a bodily resurrection 
of mankind from the grave,’ is nothing less than to fasten upon the Apostle 
the pseudo-spiritualistic error, against which in this chapter he so pas- 
sionately contends. On this subject, see ‘The Eesun*ection of .Jesus 
Christ,* by R. Maepherson, D.R., pp. 127, 346; Pressens^, Jesus Christ, 
pp. 660-665. 

1 ‘ Dieu peut-Il faire des miracles, e’est h dire, peut-Il d^roger aux lois, 
qu’Il a ^tablies ? Cette question s^rieusement trait^e serait impie, si elle 
li’^tait absurde. Ce serait faire trop d’honneur h celui, qui la resoudrait 
negativement, que de le punir ; il suffirait de I’cnfermer. Mais aussi, quel 
honnne a iamai^l ni^, que Dieu pClt faire des miracles ? * Rousseau, I.<ettre8 
Mtes de la Montague, Lettre iii. 

IV] 
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^ ^ — 

rection be admitted to be a fact, it is puerile to object to tbe other 

miracles of Jesus, or to any other Christian miracles, provided 
they be sufSciently attested. To have admitted the stupendous 
truth that Jesus, after predicting that He would be put to a vio^ 
lent death, and then rise from the dead, was actually so killed, 
and then did actually so rise, must incapacitate any thoughtful 
man for objecting to the supernatural Conception or to the Ascen- 
sion into heaven, or to the more striking wonders wrought by 
Jesus, on any such ground as that of intrinsic improbability. The 
Kesurrection has, as compared with the other miraculous occur- 
rences narrated in the Gospels, all the fdrce of an h f<yrtiori 
argument ; they follow, if we may use the term, naturally from 
it ; they are fitly complemental incidents of a history in which 
the Resurrection has already made it plain, that we are dealing 
with One in Whose case our ordinary experience of the limits 
and conditions of human power is altogether at fault. 

But if the miracles of Jesus be admitted in the block, as by a 
* rational* believer in the Resurrection they must be admitted ; 
they do point, as I have said, to the Catholic belief, as distinct 
from any lower conceptions respecting the Person of J esus Christ. 
They differ from the miracles of prophets and Apostles in that, 
instead of being answers to prayer, granted by a Higher Power, 
they manifestly flow forth from the majestic Life resident in tho 
Worker h. And instead of presenting so many ‘difficulties* 
which have to be surmounted or set aside, they are in entire 
hannony with that lepresentation of our Saviours Personal 
glory which is embodied in the Creeds. St. John accordingly 
calls them Christ’s ‘ works,* meaning that they were just such 
acts as might be expected from Him^ being such as He was. 
For our Lord’s miracles are something more than evidences that 
He was the organ of a Divine revelation. They do not merely 
secure a deferential attention to His disclosures respecting the 
nature of God, the duty and destiny of man, His own Person, 
mission, and work. Certainly tlu^y have this properly evidential 
force ; He Himself appealed to them as having itk But it 
would be difficult altogether to account for their form, or for 
their varieties, or for the times at which they were wrought, or 
for the motives which were actually assigned for working them, 
on the supposition that their value was only evidential. They 
are like the kind deeds of the wealthy, or the good advice df the 

^ Wilberfbrce on the Incarnation, p. 91, note ii. Christian Remem- 
hrancer, Oct. 1863, p. 274. ' St.John x. 38. 
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Thdr value not merely evidential. 

wise ; they are like that debt of charity which is due from the 
possessors of great endowments to suffering humanity. Christ 
as Man owed this tribute of mercy which His Godhead had 
rendered it possible for Him to pay, to those whom (such was 
His love) He was not ashamed to call His brethren. But 
besides this, Christ’s miracles are physical and symbolic repre- 
sentations of Hit redemptive action as the Divine Saviour of 
mankind. Their form is carefully adapted to express this 
action. By healing the palsied, the blind, the lame, Christ 
clothed with a visible form His plenary power to cure spiritual 
diseases, such as thb weakness, the darkness, the deadly torpor 
of the soul. By casting out devils from the possessed. He 
j)olnted to His victory over the principalities and powers of evil, 
whereby man would be freed from their thraldom and restored 
to moral liberty By raising Lazarus from the corruption of 
the grave, He proclaimed Himself not merely a Revealer of the 
] hiBurrection, but the Resurrection and the Life itself. The 
drift and meaning of such a miracle as that in which our Lord’s 
‘ Ephphatha ’ brought hearing and speech to the deaf and dumb 
is at once apparent when we place it in the light of the Sacra- 
ment of baptism The feeding of the five thousand is remark- 
able as the one miracle which is narrated by all the Evangelists ; 
and even the least careful among readers of the Gospel cannot 
fail to be struck with the solemn actions which precede the 
wonder-work, as well as by the startling magnificence of the 
result. Yet the permanent significance of that extraordinary 
scene at Bethsaida Julias is never really understood, until our 
Lord’s great discourse in the synagogue of Capernaum, which 
immediately follows it, is read as the spiritual exposition of the 
physical miracle, which is thus seen to be a commentary, pal- 
pable to sense, upon the vital efficacy of the Holy Communion o. 


™ iSfc. Matt. xii. 2S; St. Luke xi. 20. 

St. Mark viii. 34, 35. 

® Compare St. John vi. 26-59; and observe the correspondence between 
the actions described in St. Matt. xiv. 19, and xxvi. 26. The deeper Lutheran 
commentators are noticeably distinguished from the Calvinistic ones in re* 
coniiising the plain Sacramental reference of St. John vi. 53, sqq. See Stier, 

‘ lleden Jesu/ in loc. ; Olshausen, Comm, in loc. ; Kahnis, H. Abendmahl, 
p. 104, sqq. For the ancient Church, see St. Chi^. Horn, in loc. ; Tertull. 
De Orat. 6 ; Clem. Alex. Paedagog. I. vi. p. 123 ; St. Cyprian, De Oratione 
Lominic^, p. 192 ; St. Hilary, He Trin. viii. 14, cited in Wilb. H. Euoh. 
P- 199. The Church of England authoritatively adopts the sacramental 
interpretation of the passage by her use of it in the Exhortation at the 
time of the celebration of the Holy Communion. * The benefit is great, 


i6o The mysteries ef our Lord's Earthly Life 

In our Lord s miracles then we have before us something 
more than a set of credentials ; since they manifest forth His 
Mediatorial Glory. They exhibit various aspects of that re- 
demptive power whereby He designed to save lost man from sin 
and death ; and they lead us to study, from many separate points 
of view, Christ’s majestic Personality, as the Source of the various 
wonders which radiate from it. And assuredly such a study can 
have but one result for those who honestly believe in the literal 
reality of the wonders described ; it must force upon them a 
conviction of the Divinity of the worker p. 

if with a tme penitent heart and lively faith we receive that Holy Sacra- 
ment : for then we spiritually eat the Flesh of Christ and drink His Blood ; 
then we dwell in Christ and Christ in us ; we are one with Christ and 
Christ with ua.* Cf. too the * Prayer of Humble Access.* 

P It may be urged that Socinians have been earnest believers in the 
Besurrection and other preternatural facts of the Life of Christ, while ex- 
plicitly denying His Godhead. This is true ; but it is strictly true only of 
past times, or of those of our contemporaries who are more or less inacces- 
sible, happily for themselves, to the intellectual influences of modem 
scepticism. It would be difiicult to find a modem Socinian of high edu- 
cation who believed in the literal truth of all the miraculous incidents 
recorded in the Gospels. This is not merely a result of modem objections 
to miracle ; it is a result of the connexion, more clearly felt, even by sceptics, 
than of old, between the admission of miracles and the obligation to admit 
attendant dogma. In his Essay on Channing, M. Kenan has given expression 
to this instinct of modem sceptical thought. ‘ II est certain,* he observes, 
*que si I’esprit modeme a raison de vouloir une religion, qui, sans exclure le 
sumaturel, en diminue la dose autant que possible, la religion de Channing 
est la plus parfaite et la plus ^puree qui ait paru jusqu’ici. Mais est-ce Ik 
tout, en v^rit^, et quand le symbole sera r^duit k croire k Dieu et an Christ, 
qa*y aura-t-on gagn^P Lie scepticisme se tiendra-t*il pour satisfaitP La 
fixrmule de I’linivers en scra-t-elle plus complete et plus claire ? La de8tin<^e 
de Thomme et de ThumanittS moins impenetrable ? Avec son symbole epurd, 
Channing evite-t-il mieux que les theologiens catholiques les objections de 
I’incredulite ? Heias! non. II admet la resurrection de jesus-Christ, et 
n’admet pas sa Divinite ; il admet le Bible, et n’admet pas Tenfer. H deploio 
toutes les susceptibilites d’un scholastique pour ctablir contre les Trinitaires, 
en quel sens le Christ est fils de Bieu, et en quel sens il ne Test pas. Or, si 
Von accords quHl y a eu %ne Existence rSelle et miraculeuse d*un hout d 
V autre, pour quoi ne pas franchement Vappeler Divine f L’un ne demande 
pas un plus grand eifort de croyance que Tautre. En verite, dans oette 
voie, il n*y a que le premier pas qui coute ; il ne faut pas marchander aveo 
le sumaturel ; la foi va d’une seule pikee, et, le sacrifice accompli, il ne sied 
pas de r^lamer en detail les droits dont on a fait une fois pour toutes 
rentikre cession.* fitudes d’Histoire Religieuse, pp. 377, 378. Who would 
not rather, a thousand times over, have been Channing th^ be M. Benan ? 
Yet is it not clear that, half a century later, Channing must have believed 
much less, or, as we may well trust, much more, than was believed by the 
minister of Federal-street Chapel, Boston ? 
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But the miracles which especially point to the Catholic doc- 
trine as their justification, and which are simply incumbrances 
blocking up the way of a Humanitarian theorist, are those of 
which our Lord’s Manhood is itself the subject. According to 
the Gospel narrative, J esus enters tliis world by one miracle, and 
He leaves it by another. His human manifestation centres in 
that miracle of miracles, His Resurrection from the grave after 
death. The Resurrection is the central fact up to which all 
loads, and from which all radiates. Such wonders as Christ’s 
Birth of a Virgin-mother, His Resurrection from the tomb, and 
His Ascension into hftaven, are not merely the credentials of our 
redemption, they are distinct stages and processes of the re- 
demptive work itself. Taken in their entirety, they interpose a 
measureless interval between the Life of Jesus and the lives of 
the greatest of prophets or of Apostles, even of those to whom it 
was given to still the elements and to raise the dead. To expel 
these miracles from the Life of Jesus is to destroy the identity 
of the Christ of the Gospels ; it is to substitute a new Christ 
for the Christ of Christendom. Who would recognise the true 
Christ in the natural son of a human father, or in the crucified 
prophet whose body has rotted in an earthly grave % Yet on the 
other hand, who will not admit that He Who was conceived of 
the Holy Ghost and born of a Virgin-mother, Who, after being 
crucified, dead, and buried, rose again the third day from the 
dead, and then went up into heaven before the eyes of His 
Apostles, must needs be an altogether superhuman Biing ? The 
Catholic doctrine then is at home among the facts of the Gospel 
narrative by the mere fact of its proclaiming a superhuman 
Christ, while the modem Humanitarian theories are ill at ease 
among those facts. The four Evangelists, amid their dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities, concur in representing a Christ Whose 
Life is encased in a setting of miracles. The Catholic doctrine 
meets these representations more than half-way; they are in 
sympathy with, if they are not admitted to anticipate, its as- 
sertion. The Gospel miracles point at the very least to a Christ 
Who is altogether above the range of human experience ; and 
the Creeds recognise and confirm this indication by saying that 
He is Divine. Thus the Christ of dogma is the Christ of 
histo^; He is the Christ of the only extant history which 
describes the Founder of Christendom at all. He may not be 
fhe Christ of some modem commentators upon that history ; 
hut these commentators do not affect to take the history as it 
has come down to us. As the Gospel narratives stand, they 
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preseiit a block of difficulties to Humanitarian theories; and 
these difficulties can only be removed by mutilations of the 
narratives so wholesale and radical as to destroy their sub- 
v-*tantial interest, besides rendering the retention of the fragments . 
which may be retained, a purely arbitrary procedure. The 
Gospel narratives describe the Author of Christianity as the 
Worker and the subject of extraordinary miracles; and these 
miracles are such as to afford a natural lodgment for, nay, to 
demand as their correlative, the doctrine of the Creed. That 
doctrine must be admitted to be, if not the divinely authorized 
explanation, at least the best intellectual conception and rHum% 
of -the evangelical history. A man need not be a believer in 
order to admit, that in asserting Christ’s Divinity we make a 
fair translation of the Gospel story into the language of abstract 
thought ; and that we have the best key to that story when we 
see in it the doctrine that Christ is God, unfolding itself in a 
series of occurrences which on any other supposition seem to 
wear an air of nothing less than legendary extravagance. 

It may — it probably will — be objected to all this, that a large 
number of men and women at the present day are on the one 
hand strongly prepossessed against the credibility of all miracles 
whatever, while on the other they are sincere ‘ admirers ’ of the 
moral character of Jesus Christ. Tlioy may not wish explicitly 
and in terms to reject the miraculous history recorded in the 
Gospels ; but still less do they desire to commit themselves to 
an uiireseived acceptance of it. Whether from indifference to 
miraculous occurrences, or because their judgment is altogether 
in suspense, they would rather keep the preternatural element 
in our Lord’s Life out of sight, or shut their eyes to it. But 
they are open to the impressions which may be produced by the 
spectacle of high ethical beauty, if only the character of Christ 
can be disentangled from a series of wonders, which, as tran- 
scending all ordinary human experience, do not touch the motives 
that compel their assent to religious truth. Accordingly we are 
warned, that if it is not a piece of spiritual thoughtlessness, and 
even cruelty, it is at any rate a rhetorical mistake to insist upon 
a consideration so opposed to the intellectual temper of the 
time. 

This is wluat may be urged : but let it be observed, that the 
objector assumes a point which should rather have been proved. 
He assumes the possibility of putting forward an honest picture 
of the Life of Jesus, which shall uphold the beauty, and even the 
pei-fection of His moral character, while denying the historic?il 
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reality of His miracles, or at any rate while ignoring them. 
Whereas, if the only records which we possess of the Life of 
Jesus are to be believed at all, they make it certain that Jesus 
Christ did claim to woik, and was Himself the embodiment of, 
startling miracles^. How can this fact be dealt with by a modern 
disbeliever in the miraculous % Was Christ then the ignorant 
victim and promoter of a crude superstition ? Or was He, as 
M. Renan considers, passive and unresisting, while credited with 
v»orking wonders which He knew to be merely thaumaturgic 
1 ricks r ? On eitlier supposition, is it possible to uphold Him as 
* the moral ideal of humanity,’ or indeed as the worthy object of 
any true moral enthusiasm ? We cannot decline this question ; 
it is forced upon us by the subject-matter. A neutral attitude 
towards the miraculous element in the Gospel history is impos- 
sible. The claim to work miracles is not the least prominent 
element of our ^Lord’s teaching ; nor are the miracles which are 
said to have' iJeen wrought by Him a fanciful or ornamental 
appendage to His action. The miraculous is inextricably inter- 
woven with the whole Life of Christ. The ethical beauty, nay 
tlie moral integrity of our Lord’s character is dependent, whe- 
ther we will it or not, upon the reality of His mii’acles. It may 
be very desirable to defer as far as possible to the mental pre- 
pofisessions of our time ; but it is not practicable to put asunder 
two things which God has joined together, namely, the beauty of 
(Christ’s character and the hotidi fide reality of the miracles which 
He jirofessed to work. 

But let us nevertheless follow the lead of this objection by 
turning to consider what is the real bearing of our Lord’s moral 
character upon the question of His Divinity. In order to do 
this, it is necessary to ask a previous question. What position 
thd Jesus Christ, either tacitly or explicitly, claim to occupy in 
His intercourse with men ? What allusions did He make to the 
subject of His Personality ? You Vtrill leel, my brethren, that it 

^ Ecce Homo, p. 43 : * On the whole, miracles play so important a part 
in Christ’s scheme, that any theory which would rej)reaent them as due 
entirely to the imagination of His followers or of a later age, destroys the 
credibility of the documents, not partially, but wholly, and leaves Christ 
a j^ersonage as mythical as Hercules.* 

*■ Cf. Vie de Jesus, p. 265 : ‘ II est done pemiis de croire qu’on lui imposa 
sa reputation de thaumaturge, qu*il tfy resisia pas heaucoiip, mais qu’il ne 
fit rien non plus pour y aider, et qu’en tout cas, il sentait la vanity de 
I’opinion h cet ^gard. Ce serait manquer h la bonne mdthode historique 
<i’ecouter trop ici nos r<?pugnaiiceB.* St.‘e M. Henan’s account of the raising 
of Lazarus, ibid. pp. 3<)i, 362. 
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is impossi))le to overrate the solemn importance of such a point 
as this. We are here touching the very heart of our great 
subject : we have penetrated to the inmost shrine of Christian 
truth, when we thus proceed to examine those words of the 
Gospels which exhibit the consciousness of the Founder of 
Christianity respecting His rank in the scale of being. With 
what awe, yet with what loving eagerness, must not a Christian 
enter on such an examination I 

No reader of the Gospels can fail to see that, speaking gene- 
rally, and without reference to any presumed order of the events 
and sayings in the Gospel history, there are two distinct stages 
or levels in the teaching of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

I. Of these the first is mainly concerned with primary funda- 
mental moral truth. It is in substance a call to repentance, and 
the proclamation of a new life. It is summarized in the words, 

‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand s.* A change 
of mind, both respecting self, and respecting God, was necessary 
before a man could lead the new life of the kingdom of heaven. 
In a previous lecture we have had occasion to consider the king- 
dom of heaven as the outline or plan of a world-wide institution 
which was to take its place in history. But viewed in its relation 
to the life of the soul, the kingdom of heaven is the home and the 
native atmosphere of a new and higher order of spiritual exist- 
ence. Tliis new life is not merely active thought, such as might 
be stimulated by the cross-questioning of a Socrates ; nor is it 
moral force, the play of which was limited to the single soul that 
possessed it. It is moral and mental life, having God and men 
ibr its objects, and accordingly lived in an organized society, as 
the necessary counteipart of its energetic action. Of this stage 
of our Lord’s preaching, the Sermon on the Mount is the most 
representative document. The Sermon on the Mount preaches 
penitence by laying down the highest law of holiness. It con- 
trasts the externalized devotion, the conventional and worldly 
religion of the time, created and sanctioned by the leading cur- 
rents of public opinion, and described as the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, with a new and severe ideal of morality, 
embodied in the new law of Christian perfection. It stimulates 
and regulates penitence, by proposing a new conception of 
blessedness ; by contrasting the spirit of the new law with the 
literalism of the old ; by exhibiting the devotional duties, the 
ruling motives, the characteristic temper, and the special dangers 
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of the new life. Incidentally the Sermon on the Mount states 
certain doctrines, such as that of the Divine Providence, with 
great explicitness ^ ; but, throughout it, the moral element is 
predominant. Utis great discourse quickens and deepens a 
sense of sin by presenting the highest ideal of an inward holi- 
ness. In the Sermon on the Mount our Lord is laying broad 
and deep the foundations of His spiritual edidce. A pure and 
loving heart ; an open and trustful conscience ; a freedom of 
communion with the Father of spirits; a love of man as man, 
the measure of which is to be nothing less than a man’s love 
of himself; above alii a stern determination, at any cost, to be 
true, true with God, true with men, true with self ; — such are 
tlie pre-requisites for genuine discipleship ; such the spiritual 
and subjective bases of the new and Absolute Beligion ; such 
the moral material of the first stage of our Lord’s public 
teaching. 

In this first stage of our Lord’s teaching let us moreover note 
two characteristics. 

(a) And first, that our Lord’s recorded language is absolutely 
wanting in a feature, which, on the supposition of His being 
merely human, would seem to have been practically indispensable. 
Our Lord does not place before us any relative or lower standard 
of morals. He proposes the highest standard ; He enforces the 
absolute morality. ‘ Be ye therefore perfect,’ He says, ‘ even as 
your Father Which is in Heaven is perfect 'i,’ Now in the case 
of a human teacher of high moral and spiritual attainments, 
what should we expect to be a necessaiy accompaniment of this 
teaching 1 Surely we should expect some confession of personal 
un worthiness thus to teach. We should look for some trace of 
a feeling (so inevitable in this pulpit) that the message which 
must be spoken is the rebuke, rf not the condemnation, of the 
man who must speak it. Conscious of many shortcomings, a 
human teacher must at some time relieve his natural sense of 
honesty, his fundameutal instinct of justice, by noting the dis- 
crepancy between his weak, imperfect, perhaps miserable self, 
and his sublime and awful message. He must draw a line, if I 
may so speak, between his official and his persomil self ; and in 
his personal capacity he must honestly, anxiously, persistently 
associate himself with his hearers, as being before God, like each 
one of themselves, a learning, struggling, erring soul. But J esus 
Christ makes no approach to such a distinction between Himself 
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and His message. He bids men be like God, and He gives not 
the faintest hint that any trace of unlikeness to God in Himself 
obliges Him to accompany the delivery of that precept with a 
protestation of His own personal unworthiness. Do you say 
that this is only a rhetorical style or mood derived by tradition 
from the Hebrew prophets, and natural in any Semitic teacher 
who aspired to succeed them % I answer, that nothing is plainer 
in the Hebrew prophets than the clear distinction which is con- 
stantly maintained between the moral level of the teacher and 
the moral level of His message. The prophetic ambassador 
represents the Invisible King of Israel ; bul the holiness of the 
King is never measured, never compromised by the imperfec- 
tions of His representative. The prophetic writings abound in 
confessions of weakness, in confessions of shoi*tcomings, in 
confessions of sin. The greatest of the prophets is permitted 
to see the glory of the Lord, and he forthwith exclaims in agony, 

‘ Woe is me ! for I am undone ; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips : for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts 

But the silence of Jesus respecting any such sense of personal 
unworthiness has been accounted for by the unrivalled closeness 
of His life-long communion with God. Is it then certain that 
the holiest souls are least alive to personal sin 1 Do they whose 
life of thought is little less than the breath of a perpetual prayer, 
and who dwell continuously in the presence-chamber of the King 
of kings, profess themselves insensible to that taint of sin, from 
which none ai’e altogether freel Is this the lesson which we 
learn from the language of the best of the servants of God % My 
brethren, tho very reverse is the case. Those who have lived 
nearest to God, and have known most about Him, and have been 
most visibly irradiated by the light of His countenance, have 
been foremost to acknowledge that tho ‘ burden * of remaining 
imperfection in themselves was truly ‘ intolerable.* Their eager 
protestations have often seemed to the world to be either the 
exaggerations of fanaticism, or else the proof of a more than 
ordinary wickedness. For blemishes which might have passed 
unobserved in a spiritual twilight, are lighted up with torturing 
clearness by those searching, scorching rays of moral truth, that 
stream from the bright Sanctity of God upon the soul that 
beholds It. In that Presence the holiest of creatures must own 
with the Psalmist, * Thou hast set our misdeeds before Thee, and 
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our secret sins in tlie light of Thy countenance Such self- 
accusing, broken-hearted confessions of sin have been the utter- 
ances of men the most conspicuous in Christendom for holiness 
of life ; and no time saint of God ever supposed that by a con- 
stant spiritual sight of God the soul would lose its keen truthful 
sense of personal sinfulness. No man could presume that this 
sense of sinfulness, as distinct from the sense of unpardoned 
guilt, would be lianished by close communion With God, unless 
his moral standard was low, and his creed imperfect. Any such 
presumption is utterly inconsistent with a true siglit of Him 
Whose severe and i^ainless beauty casts the shadow of failure 
upon all that is not Himself, and Who charges His very angels 
with moral folly. 

Yet Jesus Christ never once confesses sin ; He never once 
asks for pardon. Is it not He, Who so sharply rebukes the 
self-righteousness of the Pharisee ? Might Ho not seem to ignore 
all human piety that is not based upon a broken heart Does 
He not deal with human nature at large as the true prodigal, who 
must penitently return to a Father’s love as the one condition of 
its peace and bliss? Yet He Himself never lets fall a hint, He 
Himself never breathes a prayer, which implies any, the slightest 
trace, of a personal remorse y. From no casual admission do wo 
gather that any, the most venial sin, has ever been His. Never 
lor one moment does He associate Himself with any passing 
experience of that anxious dread of the penal future with which 
His own awful words must needs fill the sinner’s heart. If His 
Soul is troubled, at least His moral sorrows are not His own, 
they are a burden laid on Him by His love for others. Nay, 
He challenges His enemies to convince Him of sin. He declares 
positively that He does always the will of the Father z. Even 
when speaking of Himself as Man, He always refers to eternal 
life as His inalienable possession. It might, so perchance wo 
think, be the illusion of a moral duliiess, if only He did not 
penetrate the sins of others with such relentless analysis. It 
might, we imagine, be a subtle pride, if we did not know Him 
to be so unrivalled in His great humility \ This consciousness 

* Pb. xc. 8 . Perowne observes that no New Testament writer ever ap- 
plies Old Testament confessions of binfulnesa to Jesus Christ. Psalms, i, 
P» 54* Cf. Mozley, Lectures, p. 125. 

y Heb. vii. 27, where rovro can only refer to itvkp rwv rov \aov dvoup 4 piiv : 
cf. Htrios, 6.KOUCOS, K.r,K., ver, 26. 

* St. John viii. 46, ibid. ver. 29, cf. ver. 26 ; cf. Lect. I. p. 23. note h. 

* Hollard, Caract^re de J^sus-Christ, p. 150. Cf. also Ulimann, S ind- 
losigkeit, Th. I. Kap. 3. § 4. The fidvoious objections to our Lord’s 
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of an absolute sinlessness in such a Soul as that of Jesus Chiist, 
points to a moral elevation unknown to our actual human expe- 
rience, It is, at the very least, suggestive of a relation to the 
Perfect Moral Being altogether unique in human history K 

sinlessness which are urged from St. Luke ii. 41-52, St. Matt. xxi. 12-17, 
and iy- 22 t and from His relation to Judas, are discussed in this work, 
Th. III. I^p. I . § 4. This interesting writer however, while asserting non 
peccdsse of our Lord, falls short of Catholic truth in denying to Him the 
* non posse peccare,' The objections advanced by M. F. Pecant in his Le 
Christ et la Conscience^ 1859, plainly a result of that writer’s Humani- 
tarianism. Our Lord’s answers to His Mother, Hiw cursing the barren fig- 
tree, His sending the devils into the herd of swine. His driving the money- 
changers from the temple, and His last denunciations against the Pharisees, 
present no difficulty to those who see in Him the Lord, as well as the Son 
of Mary, the Maker and Owner of the world of nature, the Searcher and 
Judge of human hearts. Cf. also note 0 . 

Cf. Mr. F. W. Newman, in his Phases of Faith, p. 143 : * We have a 
very imperfect history of the Apostle James; and I do not know that I 
could adduce any fact specifically recorded concerning him in disproof of his 
absolute moral perfection, if any of his Jerusalem disciples had chosen to set 
up this as a dogma of religion. Yet no one would blame me as morose, or 
indisposed to acknowledge genius and greatness, if I insisted on believing 
James to be frail and imperfect, while a&itting that 1 knew almost nothing 
about him. And why P Singly and surely, because we know him to be a 
man : that suffices. To set up James or J ohn or Daniel as my model and 
my Lord ; to be swallowed up in him, and press him upon others as a uni- 
versal standard, would be despised as a self-degrading idolatry, and resented 
as an obtrusive favouritism. Now why does not the same equally apply 
if the name Jesus be substituted for these? Why, in defect of all other 
knowledge than the bare fact of his manhood, are we not unhesitatingly to 
take for granted that he does not exhaust all perfection, and is at best only 
one amongst many brethren and equals ? * The answer is that we have to 
choose between believing in Christ’s moral perfection, and condemning Him 
of being guilty either of spiritual blindness or hypocrisy (see TJllmann, ubi 
sup.) ; and that His teaching, His actions, and (Mr. Newman will allow us to 
add) His supernatural credentials, taken together, make believing Him to be 
sinless the easier alternative. But Mr. Newman’s remarks are of substantial 
value, as indirectly shewing, from a point of view much further removed from 
Catholic belief than Socinianism itself, how steadily a recognition of oui 
XKnrd’s moral perfection as Man tends to promote an acceptance of the truth 
that He is Goj>, * If,* says Mr. Newman, * I were already convinced that 
this person [he means our Lord] wae a great Unique, separated from all 
other men by an impassable chasm in regard to his physical origin, I (for 
one) should be much readier to believe that he was unique and unapproach- 
able in other respects ,• for all God’s works have an internal harmony. It 
could not be for nothing that this exceptional personage was sent into the 
world. That he waa intended for head of the human race in one or more 
senses, would be a plausible opinion; nor should I feel any incredulouB 
repugnance against believing his morality to be, if not divinely perfect, 
yet separated from that of common men so far that he might be a God to 
us, just as every parent is to a young child.* Ibid. p. 142. 
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(/3) The other characteristic of this stage of our Lord’s teach- 
ii)g is the attitude which He at once and, if I may so say, 
naturally assumes, not merely towards the teachers of His time, 
but towards the letter of that older, divinely-given Bevelation 
which they preserved and interpreted. The people early remarked 
that Jesus ‘taught as One having authority, and not as the 
Scribes c/ The Scribes reasoned, they explained, they balanced 
argument against argument, they appealed to the critical or 
verifying faculty of their hearers. But here is a Teacher, Who 
fees truth intuitively, and announces it simply, without con- 
descending to recofhmend it by argument. He is a Teacher, 
moreover, not of truth obvious to all, but of truth which might 
have seemed to th.e men who first heard it to be what we should 
call paradoxical. He condemns in the severest language the 
doctrine and the practice of the most influential religious au- 
thorities among His countrymen. He takes up instinctively a 
higher position than He assigns to any who had preceded Him 
in Israel. He passes in review, and accepts or abrogates not 
merely the traditional doctrines of the Jewish schools, but the 
-Mosaic law itself. His style runs thus : ‘It was said to them 
cf old time, . . . but I say unto you 

Here too it is necessary to protest against statements which 
iiijply that this authoritative teaching of Jesus was merely a 
continuation of the received prophetical style. It is true that 
the prophets gave prominence to the moral element in the 
teaching of the Pentateuch, that they expanded it, and that so 
far they anticiimted one side of the ministry of Jesus Himself. 
But the projdiets always appealed to a higher sanction; the 
prophetic argument addressed to the conscience of Israel was 
ever, ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ How significant, how full of im- 
port as to His consciousness respecting Himself is our Lord’s 
customary phrase, ‘ Verily, I say unto you ®.’ What prophet ever 
Bet himself above the great Legislator, above the Law written by 
the finger of God on Sinai ? What prophet ever undertook to 
ratify the Pentateuch as a whole, to contrast his own higher 
morality with some of its precepts in detail, to imply even 
remotely that he was competent to revise that which every 
Israelite knew to be the handiwork of God 1 What projihet ever 

® St. Matt. vii. 29. 

^ Ibid. V. 27. For the translation of to?? &pxaloiSt see Archbishop 
Trench on Auth. Vers, of New Testament, p. 79. 

® \ 4 yw, K.r,\. occurs forty-nine times m the Synoptic Gospels ; in 

St. John twenty -five times. 
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thus implicitly placed himself on a line of equality, not with 
Moses, not with Abraham, but with the Lord God Himself? So 
momentous a claim requires explanation if the claimant be 
only human. This impersonation of the source of moral law 
must rest upon some basis : what is the basis on which it rests ? 

In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus Christ does not deign to 
justify His lofty critical and revisionary attitude towards the 
ancient Law. He neither explains nor exaggerates His power 
to review the older revelation, and to reveal new truth. He 
simply teaches; He abrogates. He establishes. He sanctions. He 
unfolds, as the case may be, and in a tone ‘which implies that 
His right to teach is not a matter for discussion. 

It was inevitable that the question should be asked, anxiously, 
earnestly, fiercely, ‘Who is This Teacher?’ I say, it was inevit- 
able, for if you teach the lowest moral truth, in the humblest 
sphere, your right to do so will sooner or later be caUed in 
question. To teach moral truth is to throw down a challenge 
to human nature, human nature being such as it actually is, 
that is to say, conscious of more or less disloyalty to the moral 
light which it already possesses, and indisposed to become re- 
sponsible for knowledge of a yet higher standard of moral truth, 
the existence of which it may already suspect. Accordingly the 
challenge which is thus made is generally met by a sharp counter- 
scrutiny into the claims, be they personal or official, of the 
teacher who dares to make it. This penalty of teaching can 
only be escaped either in certain rare and primitive conations 
of society, or else when the teacher fails to do his duty. Mis- 
sionaries have described savage tribes whose sense of ignorance 
was too sincere, and who were too grateful for knowledge, to 
take umbrage at the practical bearings of a new doctrine. Poets 
have sung of ancestors 

*Qui i)ra0ceptorem sancti voluere parentis 
Esso loco 

Generally speaking, however, an immunity from criticism is to 
be secured by signal inefficiency, feebleness, or disloyalty to prin- 
ciple, 0X1 the part of the teacher. A teacher of morals may have 
persuaded his conscience that the ruling worldly opinion of his 
time can safely be regarded as its court of final appeal. He may 
have forced his thought to shape itself with prudent docility into 
those precise conventionalities of expression which are understood 
to mean nothing, or which have lost their power. In such a 

* J u7. vii. 309. 
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case too it may happen that the total failure to achieve moral 
and spiritual victories will not necessarily entail on the teacher 
complete social or professional obscurity, while it will certainly 
protect him against any serious liability to hostile interference. 

Picture to yourselves, on the contrary, a teacher who is not 
merely under the official obligation to say something, but who is 
morally convinced that he has something to say. Imagine one 
who believes alike in the truth of his message and in the reality 
of his mission to deliver it. Let his message combine those 
moral contrasts which give permanency and true force to a 
doctrine, and which lihe Gospel alone has combined in their per- 
fection. Let this teacher be tender, yet searching ; let him win 
the hearts of men by his Idndly humanity, while he probes, aye 
to the quick, their moral sores. Let him be uniformly calm, yet 
manifestly moved by the fire of repressed passion. Let him be 
stern yet not unloving, and resolute without sacrificing the 
elasticity of his sympathy, and genial vrithout condescending to 
be the weakly accomplice of moral mischief. Let him pursue 
and expose the latent evil of the human heart through all the 
mazes of its unrivalled deceitfulness, without sullying his own 
purity, and without forfeiting his strong belief in the present 
cajiacity of every human being for goodness. Let him ‘ know 
what is in man,’ and yet, with this knowledge clearly before 
him, let him not only not despair of humanity, but respect it, 
nay love it, even enthusiastically. Above all, let this teacher be 
perfectly independent. Let him be independent of the voice of 
the multitude ; independent of the enthusiasm and promptings 
of his disciples; independent even when face to face with the 
bitter criticism and scorn of his antagonists ; independent of all 
gave God and his conscience. In a word, conceive a case in 
'which moral authority and moral beauty combine to elicit a 
simultaneous tribute of reverence and of love. Clearly such 
a teacher must be a moral power; and as a consequence, his 
claim to teach must be scrutinized with a severity proportioned 
to the interest which he excites, and to the hostility which he 
cannot hope to escape provoking. And such a Teacher, or 
rather much more than this, was Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Nor is this all. The scrutiny which our Lord thus necessarily 
encountered from without was responded to, or rather it was 
anticipated, by self-discovery from within, ‘ The soul,* it has 
been said, ‘ like the body, has its pores ;’ and in a sincere soul 
the pores of its life are always open. Instinctively, uncon- 
sciously, and whether a man will or not, the insignificance or 
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the greatness of the inner life always reveals itself. In our 
Lord this self-revelation was not involuntary, or accidental, or 
forced ; it was in the highest degree deliberate. He knew the 
thoughts of those about Him, and He anticipated their ex- 
pression. He placed beyond a doubt, by the most explicit 
statements, that which might have been more than suspected, if 
He had only preached the Sermon on the Mount. 

II. It is characteristic then of what may be termed the 
second stage of our Lord’s public teaching, that He distinctly, 
repeatedly, energetically preaches Himself. He does not leave 
men to draw inferences about Himself fro& the power of His 
moral teaching, or from the awe-inspiring nature of His miracles. 
He does not content Himself with teaching primary moral truths 
concerning God and our duties towards God and towards one 
another. He does not bequeath to His Apostles the task of 
elaborating a theory respecting the Personal rank of their 
Master in the scale of being. On the contrary, He Himself 
persistently asserts the real character of His position relatively 
to God and man, and of His consequent claims upon the thought 
and heart of mankind. Wliether He employs metaphor, or plain 
uiimetaphorical assertion, His meaning is too clear to be mis- 
taken. He speaks of Himself as the Light of a darkened worlds, 
as the Way by which man may ascend to heaven ^ as the Truth 
which can really satisfy the cravings of the souH, as the Life 
which must be imparted to all who would live in very deed, to 
all who would really live for everi. Life is resident in Him in 
virtue of an undefined and eternal communication of it from the 
Father k. He is the Bread of Lifel. Ho is the Living Bread 
That came down from heaven ; believers in Him will feed on 
Him and will have eternal lifoii. He points to a living water of 
the Spirit, which He can give, and which will quench the thirst 


• St.John viii. 12 : rb tpas rov Kticr/uou* d &Ko\ov0^y i/jLo\ ov ftij 

n(tpnrar4)cru iv rj (TKoric^f e^€t rh <f)us rijs ^wrjs, 

, ^ Ibid. xiv. 6 : *Ey(i> tlpi v 

* Ibid. : *Ey<& . . . ^ a\iid€ia. Mark xiii. 31 ; 6 ovpavhv koL ti yij irape- 

XtvcrovTai* ot 84 ^<^70* fiov ov vapthBuxTi, [iropeAei/o'awroi, Tisch.] 

i St. John xiv. 6 : ’E7«& flpi . . . , ^ (wft. 

^ Ibid. V. a6 : &<nrcp yiip d Tlar^p iy laur^, oSras iStoxe ttal 

oiy ^x^iy ip louTy. 

' Ibid. vi. 35 ; *E7fl& etpt 6 &pTos rrjs Ibid, ver.- 48. 

® Ibid. ver. 51 : *Ey^ elpu 6 Apros 6 (wv d 4k tov ovpapov Kara^ds, 

“ Ibid. ver. 47 : kpijp dphv \4yo» tipuv^ b wurrebay «h 4pk, lx** o*6yu>v» 
Ibid. V. 40 : ov BiKtrt ihBuy xp6s pt, Xva lx’7'^** 
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of souls that drink it®. All who came before Him He cha- 
racterizes as hairing been, by comparison with Himself, the 
thieves and robbers of mankindP. He is Himself the One Good 
Shepherd of the souls of men^ ; He knows and He is known of 
His true sheeps Not only is He the Shepherd, He is the very 
Door of the sheepfold; to enter through Him is to be safe®. 
He is the Vine, the Life-tree of regenerate humanity*. All that 
is truly fruitful and lovely in the human family must branch 
forth from Him« ; all spiritual life must wither and die, if it be 
severed from His*. He stands consciously between eartli and 
heaven. He claims'*to be the One Means of a real approach to 
the Invisible God : no soul of man can come to the Father but 
through Himy. He promises that all prayer offered in His 
Name shall be answered: ‘If ye ask anything in my Name / 
will do it*.’ He contrasts Himself with a group of His country- 
men as follows : * Ye are from beneath, I am from above ; ye 
are of this world, I am not of this world®^.* He anticipates His 
Death, and foretells its consequences : ‘ I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Myself^.* He claims to be 
tlie Lord of the realm of death; He will Himself wake the 
sleeping dead ; all that are in the graves shall hear His voiced ; 
nay, He will raise Himself from the dead^. He proclaims, ‘ I 
am the Kesurrection and the Life®.* He encourages men to trust 


® St. John iv. 14 : ts 5’ irtj? Ik rod dBaros oZ iyin Zdirot) avr^, ov fi)i 
fU rhv alwva, 

P Ibid. X. 8 : trdvres dcrot irph i/j-ov KX^^rrat €ia\ Ka\ \y<rral, 

^ Ibid. ver. li : *Eyd> elixi 6 iroiix^v 6 icaAx^y. Ibid. ver. 14. 

*■ Ibid. ver. 14; yivdocrKU rd koI yiv(i>(TKOiJ.ai inrh rS>v ifiSou, 

* Ibid. ver. 9 *. *Eyd) elfxi 7 ) BZpa' St* 4p.ov idv ns f (Twd’ficrfrat, 

* Ibid. XV. I : *Eyd) upi ri Hfiir^Xos ri dKfiOiyfi. 

^ Ibid. ver. 5 : 6 fxivoav iv ipLol ndyd) iv aury, oStos (pipei Kapvhv ttoXZv* 
8ti y(fi»p\s ifjLov ov ZivaoBt vott 7 v ovdiv. 

Ibid. ver. 6 ; idv ris p^iv^i iv ifJiol, i&X^Ori &s rh KXrj/xa, koX 
i^VpdvBrj. 

^ Ibid. xiv. 6 : ovSds Hpx^Tai vphs rhv Xlaripa, fi 8t* ipov, 

* Ibid, ver. 14: idv n airi\<ri^e iv ry dvdpari /now, iyd> irot^xrxw. 

* Ibid. viii. 23 : Zpeis iK r&v Kdrtv iarr^, iyi/ ix r&v Uva elpl* Zpus iK roO 
*to(rpov roZrov i<rr\f iyio ovk eipX ix rov Kdcrpov roZrov, 

** Ibid. xii. 32 : Kdydt idv u\J/a 0 & iK r^s yrjs, ndvras iXKvffo) vphs ipmrrdv. 
Ibid. V. 28, 29 : ipx^rai fipa, iv p irdvres ol iv rots pvrjptiois dKoZaavrat 
Tffs <l>(ovrjs avrovj nal ifeiropevvovrat. Ibid. vi. 39, xi. 25* 

^ Ibid. ii. 19: xZarare rhv vahv rovrovt Kcd iv rpurlv ripipais iytpS> ahrdv. 
Ibid, X. l8 ; i^ovtriay ^x^ Betvai adr^v [r^v /wv], Kol i^ovtriav 

*d\ip Kafiup ahri)p. 

* Ibid. xi. 25 : ’EycS etpi 7 } dvdarreuris Koi ti 
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ill Him as they timst in God^ ; to make Him an object of faith 
just as they believe in God® ; to honour Him as they honour 
the Father^i. To love Him is a necessary mark of the children 
of God : ‘ If God were your Father, ye would have loved Meh’ 
It is not possible, He rules, to love God, and yet to hate Him- 
self : ‘ He that hateth Me, hateth My Father alsoi.* The proof 
of a true love to Him lies in doing His bidding : * If ye love 
Me, keep My commandments*^.* 

Of this second stage of our Lord’s teaching the most re- 
presentative document is the Discourse in the supper-room. 
How great is the contrast between that discoui’se and the 
Sermon on the Mount ! In the Sermon on the Mount, which 
deals with questions of human character and of moral obligation, 
the reference to our Lord’s Person is comparatively indirect. 
It lies, not in explicit statements, but in the authority of His 
tone, in the attitude which He tacitly assumes towards the 
teachers of the Jewish people, and towards the ancient Law. 
In the last discourse it is His Person rather than His teaching 
which is especially prominent ; His subject in that discourse is 
Himself. Certainly He preaches Himself in His relationship to 
His redeemed ; but still He preaches above all and in all. Him- 
self. All radiates from Himself, all converges towards Himself. 
The sorrows and perplexities of His disciples, the mission and 
work of the Paraclete, the mingling predictions of suffering and 
of glory, are all bound up with the Person of Jesus, as mani- 
fested by Himself. In those matchless words all centres so con- 
sistently in Jesus, that it might seem that Jesus alone is before 


^ St.John xiv. I : /H'Jj Tapao'o'FV^o) xi\)mv v Kopdia* els rhv &ehv, 

Kal eis irKTrevere. St. Aiig. Tr. 67. in Joann. : *Consequens est enim ut 
si in Deum creditis, et in Me credere debcatis, quod non esaet consequens, 
si Christus non esset Bens.’ St. John xvi. 33 : ravra \€\<l\ 7 jKa v/u 7 v, 'Iva iv 
iixol elp^uTjv '’’V K 6 (riJ.(p e^ere’ Tisch.] daporeire, 

iy^ vev'iKriKa rhv k 6 (thov. ^ ^ ^ 

* Ibid. vi. 29 : rovrd ecrri rh tpyov rov 0eov, Tva sna-re^ffriTe els hv aire- 
(rreiAev iKeivos. H>id. vcr. 40 : rovro yap icrriv rb BeAyjfxa rov TlarpSs fiov’ 
^va vas 6 Oetopwv rhv Kai irttrrevuv els avrhv^ exV alt^viov. Ihid. 

ver. 47 : 6 iricrrevcvv els cdwviov. Cf. Acts xxvi. 18 ; rov Xa^elv 

avrovs &(f>€(rtv a/naprtwv, Kal K\ijpov ev ro 7 s ^yiarfidvois, vlffrei Tp ets dfid. 

St. .Tohn V. 23 : 7 va vdvres np-wai rhv Tihv, KaOtjDs ripLuri rhv JJarepa. ^ 

< Ibid. viii. 42 : ei 6 0ti>s iraT)/p vp.wv ^v, riyardre hv ifid, Cf. Ibid. 
x\ 5 . 27. 

i Ibid. XV. 23 : ^ dfih pLirSiVf Kal rhv Uarepa pou piee 7 . 

Ibid. xiv. 1 5 : idv kyandre tt€, rds dvroKas rets dpds rripifctctre, 2 St. 
J obn 6 : kcH ai/rTj icrrlv >/ dydinj, 'Iva vepiwarwpev Kard ras ivroAds avrov. 
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US ; alone in the greatness of His supramundane glory ; alone 
in bearing His burden of an awful, fathomless sorrow. 

It will naturally occur to us that language such as that which 
has just been quoted is mainly characteristic of the fourth 
(lospel ; and you will permit me, my brethren, to consider the 
objection which may underlie that observation somewhat at 
length in a future lecture 1. For the present the author of 
‘f^cce Homo* may remind those who, for whatever reasons, 
refuse to believe Christ to have used these words, that ‘we 
cannot deny that He used words which have substantially the 
same meaning. Wb cannot deny that He called Himself King, 
Master, and J udge of men ; that He promised to give rest to the 
weary and the heavy-laden ; that He instructed His followers to 
hope for life from feeding on His Body and His Blood 

Indeed so entirely is our Lord’s recorded teaching penetrated 
by His Self-assertion, that in order to represent Him as simply 
teaching moral truth, while keeping Himself strictly in the back- 
ground of His doctrine, it would be necessary to deny the trust- 
^^■orthiness of all the accounts of His teaching which we possess. 
To recognise the ditference which has been noticed between the 
i wo phases of His teaching merely amounts to saying that in the 
farmer His Self-proclamation is implied, while it is avowed in 
the latter. For even in that phase of Christ’s teaching which 
the three first Evangelists more particularly record, the public 
assumption of titles and functions such as those of King, 
Teacher, and Judge of the human race, implies those statements 
about Himself which are preserved in the fourth Gospel. 

Consider, for instance, what is really involved in a claim to 
judge the world. That Jesus Christ did put forward this claim 
must be conceded by those who admit that we have in our hands 
any true records of Him whatever. Some who reject that account 
of the four Gospels which is given us by the Catholic Church, 
rnay perhaps consent to listen to the opinion of Mr. Francis W. 
Kewman, ‘I believe,’ says that writer, ‘that Jesus habitually 
spoke of Himself by the title Son of Man, [and] that in assum- 
ing that title He tacitly alluded to the seventh chapter of Daniel, 
and claimed for Himself the throne of judgment over all mankind. 
I know no reason to doubt that He actufdly dtdivered in sub- 
stance the discourse in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew V 

* See Lecture V. 

Kcce Homo, p. 177. Cf. also Hill, Myth. Interpret, p. 59. 

“ Pleases of Faith, p. 149 ; cf. St. Matt. xxv. 31-46. 
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lliat our Lord advanced this tremendous claim to be the Judge 
of all mankind is equally the conviction of foreign critics, who 
are as widely refoov^ as possible foom any respect whatever for 
the witness of the Church of CSinil to Holy Writ But let us 
reflect steadily on what Christ is thus admitted to have said about 
Himself by the most advanced representatives of the destructive 
criticism. Christ says that He will return to |Sarth as Judge of all 
mankind. He will sit upon a throne of glory, and will be attended 
by bands of obedient angels. Before Him will be gathered all the 
nations of the world, and He will judge them. In other words, 
He will proceed to discharge an office invdlving such spiritual 
insight, such discernment of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart of each one of the millions at His feet, such awful, unshared 
supremacy in the moral world, that the imagination recoils in 
sheer agony from the task of seriously contemplating the assump- 
tion of these duties by any created intelligence. He will draw 
a sharp trenchant line of eternal separation through the dense 
throng of all the assembled races and generations of men. He 
will force every individual human being into one of the two 
distinct classes respectively destined for endless happiness and 
encEess woe. He will reserve no cases as involving complex morel 
problems beyond His own power of decision. He will sanction 
no intermediate class of awards, to meet the neutral morality of 
souls whom men might deem ‘ too bad for heaven, yet too good 
for hell.* If it should be urged that our Lord is teaching truth 
in the garb of parable, and that His words must not be taken 
too literally, it may be answered that, supposing this to be the 
case (a supposition by no means to be conceded), the main features, 
the purport and drift of the entire representation cannot be mis- 
taken. The Speaker claims to be J udge of all the world. When- 
ever, or however, you understand Him to exercise His function, 
Christ claims in that discourse to be nothing less than the Uni- 
versal Judge. You cannot honestly translate His language into 
any modern and prosaic equivalent, that does not carry with 
it this tremendous claim. Nor is it relevant to obseive that 


o Batir, Vorlesangen iiber N. T. Theologie, p. 109; ‘Bass Jesus Sich 
Selbst als den ktinftigen Richter betrachtete, und ankUndigte, lasst sich auch 
nach dem Evangeliuiii Matthiius nicht in Zweifel siehen. Fasst man die 
Lehie und Wirksamkeit Jesu auch nur nach dem sittlichen Greedchtspunkt 
auf, unter welchen sie der Beigrede und den Parabeln zufolge zu stellen 
ist, BO gehort dazu wesentlioh auch die Bestimmung, doss He der absofufe 
Maaaelab eur BeariAeilun^ dee eiitlichen Werihee dee Thune und Ver* 
haltene der Meneohen iei* 
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Messiah had be^ j^ctured in prophecy a» the Universal Judge, 
and that in assuming to judge the world Jesus was only 

claiming an official conseqi^di^lKie of the character which He had 
previously assur!^<i4, Sur^y this does not alter the nature of 
the claim. Jb dols indeed shew what was irivdved in the 
original a6serti<m ^t He was the Messiah; but it does not 
shew that the tiil|pi of Universal Judge was a mere idealist 
decoration having practical duties attached to it. On the con- 
trary, Jesus Christ i^sserts the practical value of the title very 
deliberately ; He insists on and expands its significance ; Ho 
draws out what it implies into a vivid picture. It cannot be 
denied that He literally and deliberately put Himself forward as 
Judge of all the world ; and the moral significance of this Self- 
exaltation is not affected by the fact that He made it as a part 
of His general Messianic claim. If He could not claim to be 
Messiah without making it, He ought not to have claimed to be 
Messiah unless He had a right to make it. It may be pleaded 
that He Himself said that the Father had given Him authority 
to execute judgment because He is the Son of MtinP. But this, 
as has already been shewn, means simply that He is the Uni- 
versal Judge because He is Messiah, True, the chosen title of 
Messiahship implies His real Humanity; and His Human Nature 
invests Him with special fitness for this as for the rest of His 
mediatorial work. But then the title Son of Man, as imydying 
His Humanity, is in felt contrast to a higher Nature which it 
suggests. He is more than human; but He is to judge us, 
because He is also Man. On the whole it is impossible to reflect 
steadily on this claim of Jesus Christ without feeling that either 
such a claim ought never to have been made, or that it carries 
us forward irresistibly to a truth beyond and above itself. 

In dealing with separate souls our Lord’s tone and langucge 
are not less significant. We will not here dwell on the fact of 
His forgiving sins^i, and of transmitting to His Church the power 
of forgiving themr. But it is clear that He treats those who 
come to Him as literally belonging to Himself, in virtue of an 
existing right. He commands, He does not invite, discipleship, 

p St. .Tohn V. 37. 

^ St. Matt. ix. 6; St. Mark ii. lo. M. Salvador represents in our own 
the Jewish feel'ng respecting this claim of our Lc»rd. ‘ Voilh pourquol 
1 ^ doctenrs se recriferent de nouveau en entendant le Fils de Marie s’arroger 
» fet transmettre h see d^^gu^s le droit du pardon : ils y voyaient 
une autre mani^re de prendre la place de Bieu.* J ^sue-Christ, tom. ii. p. 83, 

’“‘ St. Matt. xvi. 19 ; St, John xx. 23. 
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To Philip, to the sons of Zebedee, to the rich young man, He 
says simply, ‘ Follow Me®/ In the same spi^rit His Apostles are 
bidden to resent resistance to their Master’s doctrine : ‘ When ye 
come into an house, salute it. And if the house be worthy, let 
your peace come upon it: but if it be not worthy, let your 
peace return to you. And whosoever shall not receive you, 
nor hear your words, when ye depart out of that house or city, 
shake off the dust of your feet. Verily I say unto you. It shall 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom ^d Gomorrha in the 
day of judgment, than for that city V And as His message is to 
be received upon pain of eternal loss, so in receiving it, men are 
to give themselves up to Him simply and unreservedly. No 
lival claim, however strong, no natural affection, however legiti- 
mate and sacred, may inteipose between Himself and the soul of 
Sis follower. ‘ He that loveth father or mother more than Me 
is not woithy of Me ; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than Me is not worthy of Me ^ ‘If any man come to Me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be My 
disciple Accordingly He predicts the painful severance be- 
tween near relations which would accompany the advance of the 
Gospel : ‘ Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth 1 
I tell you, Nay ; but rather division : for from henceforth there 
shall bo five in one house divided, three against two, and two 
against three. The father sliall be divided against the son, and 
the son against the father ; the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against the mother ; the mother in law against 
her daughter in law, and the daughter in law against her mother 
in lawy.* And the Gosj)(d narrative itself furnishes us with a 
remarkable illustration of our Lord’s application of His claim. 

‘ He said unto another. Follow Me. But he said. Lord, suffer 
me first to go and bury my father. Jesus said unto him. Let the 
dead bury tlieir dead : but go thou and preach the kingdom of 
God. And another also said, Lord, I will follow Thee ; but let 
me first go bid them farewell, which are at home at my house. 
And Jesus said unto him. No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God 

It is impossible to ignore this imi^erious claim on the part 
of Jesus to rule the whole soul of man. Other masters may 


• St. Matt. iv. 19, viii. 22, ix. 9, xix. 21 ; St. Mark ii. 14 ; St. Lake v. 27 ; 

St. Jolm i. 43, X, 27. ^ St. Matt. x. 12-15. Ibid. 37. 

* St. Lukcxiv. 26. 9 Ibid. xii. 51-53. ‘ Ibid. ix. 59-62. 
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demand a man*s active energies, or liis time, or his purse, or 
his thought, or some large share in his affections. But here is 
a claim on the whole man, on his very ihmost self, on the 
sanctities of his deepest life. Here is a claim which altogether 
sets aside the dearest ties of family and kindred, if perchance 
iliey interfere with it. Does any who is merely man dare to 
advance such a claim as this % If so, is it possible that, believing 
l)im to be only a fellow-creature, we can listen to the claim with 
respect, with patience, without earnest indignation ? Do not our 
fc'ouls belong only an^d wholly to Him Who made them ? Can we 
not bury ourselves out of the sight and reach of every fellow-crea- 
ture, in the hidden recesses of the spirit which we carry within ? 
Can we not escape, if we will, from all eyes save One, from aU 
wills save One, from all voices save One, from all beings excepting 
Him Who gave us life % How then can we listen to the demand 
which is advanced by Jesus of Nazareth ? Is it tolerable if He 
is only man ? If He does indeed share with ourselves the great 
debt of creation at the hand of God ; if He exists, like ourselves, 
irom moment to moment merely upon sufferance ; or rather, if 
lie is upheld in being in viitue of a continuous and gratuitous 
ministration of life, supplied to Him by the Author of all life ; 
is it endurable that He should thus assume to deal with us as 
His own creatures, as beings who have no rights before Him, 
and whom He may command at will? Doubtless He speaks of 
certain souls as given Him by His Father®; but then He claims 
the fealty, the submission of all. And even if souls are only 
‘giverC to Christ, how are we to account for this absolute 
gift of an immortal soul to a human Lord ? What, in BhoH, 
is the real moral justification of a claim, than which no larger 
could be urged by the Creator? How can Christ bid men live 
for Himself as for the very End of their existence ? How can He 
rightly draw towards Himself the whole thought and love, I do 
not say, of a world, but of one single human Ijeing, with this 
imperious urgency, if He be indeed only the Christ of the Hu- 
manitarian teachers, if He be anything else or less than the 
supreme Lord of life ? 

It is then not merely an easy transition, it is a positive 
moral relief, to pass from considering these statements and 
claims to the declarations in which Jesus Christ explains them 
hy explicitly asserting His Divinity. For although the solemn 
t^^entencefii in which He makes that supreme revelation are com- 

* St, John X. 29. 
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paratively few, it is clear that the truth is latent, in the entire 
moral and intellectual posture which we have been considering, 
unless we are prepared to fall back upon a fearful alternative 
which it will be my duty presently to notice. i 

Every man who takes a public or stirring part in life may 
assume that he has to deal with three different classes of men. 
He must face ‘ his personal friends, his declared opponents, and 
a large neutral body which is swayed by turns in the opposite 
directions of friendliness and opposition.* Towards each of these 
classes he has varying obligations; and prom their different 
points of view they fom their estimate of his character and 
action. Now our Lord, entering as He did perfectly into the 
actual conditions of our human and social existence, exposed 
Himself to this triple scrutiny, and met it by a correspondingly 
threefold revelation. He revealed His Divinity to His disciples, 
to the Jewish people, and to His embittered opponents, the chief 
priests and Pharisees. 

Bearing in mind His acceptance of the confessions of Na- 
thanael and of St. Peter c, as well as His solemn words to 
Nicodemus^i, let us consider His language in the supper-room to 
St. Pliilip, It may have been Philip’s restlessness of mind, taking 
pleasure, as men will, in the mere starting a religious difficulty 
for its own sake ; it may have been an instinctive wish to find 
some excuse for escaping from those sterner obligations which, 
on the eve of the Passion, discipleship would threaten presently 
to impose. However this was, Pliilip preferred to our Lord the 
peremptory request, ‘ Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us.* Well might the answer have thrilled those who heard it, 
‘Have I been so long time with you, and yet thou hast not 
known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father; 
and how sayest thou then, Shew us the Father 1 Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me ® ? * Now 
what this indwelling really implied is seen in our Lord’s answer 
to a question of St. Jude. St. Jude had asked how it was that 
Christ would manifest Himself to His servants, and not to the 
world. Olir Lord replies that the heavenly revelation is made 
to love ; but the form in which this answer is couched is of tho 
highest significance. ‘ If a Man love Me, he will keep My words; 
and My Father will love him, and We will come unto him, and 
make Our abode with himt.* ‘ We will come unto him and 

^ St. John i. 49. * St. Matt. xvi. 16. ^ St. John iii. 18. 

• St. John xiv. 9, 10 ; Williams on Study of the Gospels, p. 403. 

^ St. John xiv. 33, 
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make Ov/t' abode I ’ Reflect ; Who is This Speaker That pro- 
mises to dwell in the soul of man ? And with Whom does He 
associate Himself? It may be true of any eminent saint, that 
‘ God speaks not to him, as to one outside Himself ; that God is 
in him; that he feels himself with God; that he draws from his 
own heart what he tells us of the Father ; that he lives in the 
bosom of God by the intercommunion of every moment But 
guch an one could not forget that, favoured as he is by the Divine 
Presence illuminating his whole inner life, he still lives at an 
immeasurable distance beneath the Being Whose condescension 
has so enriched hini. In virtue of his sanctity, he would surely 
shrink with horror from associating himself with God ; from 
promising, along with God, to make a dwelling-place of the 
souls that love liimsclf; from representing his presence with 
men as a blessing co-ordinate with the presence of the Father ; 
ii’om attributing to himself oneness of will with the Will of 
GckI; from implying that side by side with the Father of spirits, 
lie was himself equally a ruler and a helper of the life of the 
souls of men. 

The most prominent statements however which our Lord 
made on the subject of His Divinity occur in those conversations 
with the Jews which are specially recorded in the fouiih Gospel. 
Our Lord discovers this great truth to the Jewish people by 
three distinct methods of statement. 

(a) In the first place, He distinctly places Himself on terms 
of equality with the Father, by a double claim. He claims a 
parity of working power, and He claims an equal right to the 
liomage of mankind. Of these claims the former is implicitly 
contained in passages to which allusion has been already made. 
We have seen that it is contained in the assumption of a judicial 
authority equal to the task of deciding the final condition of 
every individual human being. Although this office is delegated 
to and exercised by our Lord as Man, yet so stupendous a task 
is obviously not less beyond the reach of any created intelligence 
tlian the providential government of the world. In like maimer, 
this claim of an equality in working power with the Father is 
inseparable from our Lord’s statements that He could confer 


* Quoted in Dean Stanley's Lectures on the Jewish Church, part ii. 
p. i6i, from Benan (Vie de J^sus, p, 75), who is speaking of our Iiord. 

Kenan, in using this language, is very careful to explain that he do€» 
not mean to assert that our Lord is God : * J^sus n’^nonce pas im moment 
I’id^ sactil^e (!) qu’il soit Dieu.* Ibid. 
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animal life and that the future restoration of the whole human 
race to life would be effected by an act of His will^. These 
statements were made by our Lord after healing the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda. They are in fact deductions from 
a previous and more comprehensive one. Our Lord had healed 
the impotent man on the Sablmth day and had bidden him take 
up his bed and walk. The J ews saw an infraction of the Sab- 
hathi, both in the command given to the impotent man, and in 
the act of healing him. They sought to slay our Lord ; but He 
justified Himself by saying, ‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work i.* ‘ Therefore,* continues the EvangelisfL, ‘ the J ews sought 
the more to kill Him, because He not only had broken the Sab- 
bath, but said also that God was His Own Father, making Him- 
lelf e(iual with God^^.* Now the Jews were not mistaken as to 

** St. John V. 21 : 6 Tihs otis ^woTrote?. The quickening the dead is 
a special attribute of God (Beut. xxxii. 39 ; I Sam. ii. 6). If our Lord’s 
poweir of quickening whom He would had referred only to the moral life of 
man, the statement would not have been less significant. To raise a soul 
from spiritual death is at least as great a miracle, and as strictly proper to 
God Almighty, as to raise a dead Iwdy. But the fwoirofTjms here in question, 
if moral in ver. 25, is physical in ver. 28 ; our Lord is alluding to His recently- 
performed miracle as an illustration of His power. Ibid. vers. 8, 9- 

* St. John V. 28, 29 ; ^pxera* S>pa, 4v p Trtkvns ol 4v rdis fivriixiiois 
troprai r^s (putfijs aurov, Kcd iiaropfiKrovrait ol kyoBh Ttoi-iiarwr^s, eis ovd- 
ffroffiv oi ri <pav\a Trpd^avres, €is h.v6jcrra(Tiv Kpifff»s, 

J St. John V. 17 ; 6 Tlaritp fxou ews &pTi 4pydC€rait Kayif 4pyd(Qixat, * Wie 
der Vater seit Anbeginn nicht aufgehdrt habe, zum Heil der Welt zu 
wirken, sondem immer fortwirke bis zur jetzigen Stunde, so mit Nothwen- 
digkeit und Reoht, ungeachtet des Sabbathsgesetzes, auch Er, als der Sohn, 
Welcher als Solcher in dieser Seiner Wirksamkeit nicht dem Sabb 4 ths- 
gesetze unterthan sein kann, sondem Herr des Sabbaths ist.* ^St. Matt, 
xii. 8 ; St. Mark ii. 28.) Meyer in loo. 

St. John V. 18 : narepa tSiop rhv 0 €V, tffov iavrhy iroiQv ry &€^, 

M. Salvador points out the abiding significance of our Lord’s language in 
the opinion of his co-religionists. * Si Ton ne s’attaquait qu’aux traditions et 
interpretations abusives, c’^tait s’en prendre h la jurisprudence du jour, aux 
docteurs, aux hommes ; c’^tait user simplement du droit commun en Israel, 
et provoquer une r^forme. Mais si Ton se mettait au dessus de rinstitatiou 
on elle-mdme, si, comme J<^8U8 devant les docteurs, on se prodamait le 
Maitre absolu du sahbatht dans ce cas, entre circoncis, c’^tait attaquer h la 
loi, en renverser une des pierres angulaires ; c’^tait imposer au grand Sacri- 
ficateiar le devoir de faire entendre une voix accusatrice ; enfin c’^ait s’^lever 
au dessus du Bieu des J uifs, ou tout-au-moi7is se pretendreson Egal. Aussi 
un t^moignage dclatant vient h I’appui de cette distinction, et ajoute une 
preuve k la oonformitd gdn^rale des quatres [l^vangiles. **Le8 Juifs,*’ dit 
judicieusement Tap^tre et <$vang^liste Jean, **ne poursuivirent pas J 4 sus, 
par oe seul motif qu*il violait les ordonnances relatives au sabbath. On lui 
intenta une action par oette autre raison; qu’il se faisait ^gal k Bleu.*** 
Salvador, J^sus Ohnst, ii. pp. So, 8i. 

[ LECT. 
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our Lord’s meaning. They knew that the Everlasting God 
< neither rests nor is weary;’ they knew that if He could slumber 
but for a moment the universe would collapse into the nothing- 
ness out of which He has summoned it. They knetr that He 
‘rested on the seventh day* from the creation of new beings; 
but that in maintaining the life of those which already exist, He 
‘ worketh hitherW They knew that none could associate him- 
self as did J esus with this world-sustaining energy of God, who 
was not himself God. They saw clearly that no one could cite 
God’s example of an uninterrupted enei gy in nature and provi- 
dence as a reason f8r setting aside God’s positive law, without 
also and thereby claiming to be Divine. It did not occur to them 
that our Lord’s words need have imidied no more than a resem- 
blance between His working and the working of the Father. If 
indeed our Lord had meant nothing more than this, He would 
not have met the objection urged by the Jews against His break- 
ing the Sabbath. It would have been no argument against the 
Jews to have said, that because God's incessant activity is ever 
working in the universe, therefore a holy Jew might work on 
uninterruptedly, although he thereby violated the Sabbath day. 
With equal reason might it have been urged, that because God 
sees good to take the lives of His creatures, in His mercy no less 
than in His justice, therefore a religious man might rightfully 
put to death His tempted or afilicted brother. The Sabbath was 
a positive precept, but it rested on a moral basis. It had been 
given by God Himself. Our Lord claims a right to break the 
Sabbath, because God’s ever active Providence is not suspended 
on that day. Our Lord thus places both His Will and His Power 
on the level of the Power and Will of the Father. He might 
have parried the Jewish attack by saying that the miracle of 
healing the impotent man was a work of God, and that He was 
Himself but the unresisting organ of a Higher Being. On the 
Socinian hypothesis He ought to have done so. But He repre- 
sents the miracle as His own work. He claims distinctly to be 
Lord of nature, and thus to be equal with the Father in point of 
operative energy k He makes the same assertion in saying that 
‘ whatsoever things the Father doeth, those things the Son also 
doeth in like manner “.* To narrow down these words so as to 
make them only refer to Chiist’s imitation of the moral nature 

' St. Cyril. Alex. Thesanrus, p. 324. 

® John V. 19: & tut inuyos iroip, ravra koI d Tihs tom?. 

Cf. viii, 38. 
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of God^ is to take a liberty with the text for which it affords no 
warrant.; it is to make void the plain meaning of Scripture by a 
sceptical tradition. Our Lord simply and directly asserts that 
the, works of the Father, without any restriction, are, both as to 
their n|tture and mode of production, the works of the Son. 
Certainly our Lord insists very carefully upon the truth that 
the power which He wielded was derived originally from the 
Father. It is often dii&cult to say whether He is speaking, as 
Man, of the honour of union with Deity and of the graces which 
J flowed from Deity, conferred upon His Manhood ; or whether, 
as the Everlasting Son, He is describing' those natural and 
eternal Gifts which are inherent in His Godhead, and which He 
receives from the Father, the Fountain or Source of Deity, not 
as a matter of grace or favour, but in virtue of His Eternal 
Generation. As God, ‘ the Son can do nothing of Himself,^ and 
ithis, ‘not from lack of power, but because His Being is ihsfepar- 
able fi’om That of the Father n.* It is true of Christ a)| God in 
one sense — it is true of Him as Man in another — that ‘as the 
Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Bon to 
have life in Himself.’ But neither is an absolute harmony of 
I the works of Christ with the Mind and Will of the Father, nor a 
t derivation of the Divine Nature of Christ Itself from the Being 
iof the Father by an unbegun and unending Generation, destruc- 
tive of the force of our Lord’s representation of His operative 
energy as being On a par with that of the Father. 

For, our Lord’s real sense is made plain by His subs^uent 
statement that ‘ the Father hath committed all judgment unto 
the Bon ; that all should honour the Son even as they honour 
the Father®.’ Tliis claim is indeed no more than He had 
already advanced in bidding His followers trust Him an^ |oy0 
Him. The obligation of honouring the Son is deflned to be ^st 

. '^\ 

» Euthym. . , 

® St, John V. 33, 33 . Meyer in loc. : 'In dem richtenden Sohne enoji^t 
der beanfbragte Siellvertreter des Yaters, und er ist in gofem (also 
relativ) zu ehren wie der Yater.* But if the honour paid to the 
merely relative!, if He be merely honoured as an Ambassador or delegated 
Judge, then men do not honour Him as they honour the Father; they pay, 
the Father one kind of honour, namely adoration, and they pay the Bon 
a totally distinct kind of honour, — possibly respect. If had been enr 
Iiord’s meaning, would He not either have omitted kMs, or used two 
different verbs to express what is due from all men to the Father and to the 
Son respeo^vely? Moses was ‘as a God unto Pharaoh/ and God's ambas- 
sador and jod^ among the children of Israel. Does he therefore claifn 
that all men should honour Moses even as they honour Jehovah ? 
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as stringent as the obligation of honouring the Father*^ What- 
ever form that honour may take, be it thought, or language, or 
outward act, or devotion of the affections, or submission ot the 
^ill, or that union of thought and heart and will into" 
complex act of self-prostration before Infinite Greatnes% which 
we of the present day usually mean by the term ‘ adoration,* 
such honour is due to the Son no less than to the Father. Homt 
iearful is such a claim if the Son be only human ; how natur^, 
how moderate, how just, if He is in very deed Divine ! 

()3) Beyond this assertion of an equal operative Power with ;i 
the Father, and of Sn equal right to the homage of mankind, is 
t>ur Lord*s revelation of His absolute oneness of Essence with 
the Father, The Jews gathered around Him at the Feast of 
Dedication in the Porch of Solomon, and pressed Him to tell 
them whether He was the Girist or notP. Our Lord referred 
them to the teaching which they had heard, and to the miracles 
wliich tiliey had witnessed in vain Q ; but He proceeded to say 
that there were docile and faitliful souls whom He terms His 
* sheep,* and whom He ‘ knew,* while they too understood and 
followed Him L He goes on to insist upon the blessedness of 
tlieae His true followers. With Him they were secure; no 
power on earth or in heaven could ‘pluck them out of His 
Haad«,* A second reason for the blessedness of His sheep 
follows : * My Father which gave them Me is a Greater Power 
(juetfoi/) than all: and no man is able to pluck them out of My 
FatheFs lfeand V In these words our Lord repeats His previous 
assurance of the security of His sheep, but He gives a different 
reason for it. He had represented them as ‘ in His own Hand ; * 
He now represents them as in the Hand of the Almighty Father, 
How does He consolidate these two reasons which together 
as toe His ‘sheep’ of their security? By distinctly asserting 
His own oneness with the Father : ‘ I and My Father are One 
Now what kind of unity is that wliich the context 
obi]i|res tx8 to see in this solemn statement ? Is it such a unity 
as fiiat which our Lord desired for His followers in His in- 
tercessoiy prayer ; a unity of spiritual communion, of reciprocal 
love, of ’Common participation in an imparted, heaven-sent 

* St. John X. 22f 23. « Ibid. ver. 25. 

* IWd. ver. 27. • Ibid, ver, 28. 

* Ibid, ver. 29. 

® Ibid, ver. 30 : 'Eyd? Koi 6 TTeerhp For a full explanation of 

this text see Biehop Beveridge’s noble sermon on the Unity of Christ with 
viod the Father, Worki^ vol. ii. Serm. xxv. See also note X), ’ 
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Nature Is it a unity of design and co-operation, such as 
that which, in varying degrees, is shared hy all true workers for 
God ^ i How would either of these lower unities sustain the 
full sense of the context, which represents the Hand of the Son^^ 
as one with the Hand — that is, with the Love and Power — of 
the Father, securing to the souls of men an effectual preservation 
from eternal ruin ? A unity like this must be a dynamid unity, 
as distinct from any mere moral and intellectual union, such as 
might exist in a real sense between a creature and its God. 
Deny this dynamic unity, and you destroy the internal con- 
nexion of the passage Admit this dynamic unity, and you 
admit, by necessary implication, a unity of Essence. The Power 
of the Son, which shields the redeemed from the foes of their 
salvation, is the very Power of the Father ; and this identity of 
Power is itself the outflow and the manifestation of a Oneness 
of Nature. Not that at this height of contemplation the Person 
of the Son, so distinctly manifested just now in the work of 
guarding His redeemed, melts away into any mere aspect or 
relation of the Divine Being in His dealings with His creatures. 
As St. Augustine observes on this text, the ‘ unum * saves us 
from the Charybdis of Arianism ; the ' sumus ' is our safeguard 
against the Scylla of Sabellius. The Son, within the incom- 
municable unity of God, is still Himself ; He is not the Father, 
but the Son. Yet this personal subsistence is in the mystery of 
the Divine Life strictly compatible with Unity of Essence ; — the 
Father and the Son are one Thing. 

‘ Intellexerunt Judaei, quod non intelligunt Ariani.* The Jews 
understood our Lord to assume Divine honours, and proceeded 
to execute the capital sentence decreed against blasphemy by 


▼ As in St, John xvii. ii, 22, 23. i Cor. iii. S. 

* Meyer in Joh. x. 29: *Der Vater in dem Sohne ist und wirkt, und 
daher dieser, als Organ und Trager [He is, of course, much more than this] 
dergottlichen Thatigkeit bei Ausfiihrung des Messianischen Works, nioht ge- 
schieden von Gott [i.e. the Father] nieht ein zweiter auater und nehen Qott 
istf Boudern nach dem Wesen jener Gemeinschaft Eifis mit Gott, Qottes 
Hand ist daher seine Hand in der Vollziehimg des Werkes, bei wdchem 
£r Gottes Macht, Liebe u, s. w. handhabt und zur Ausfuhrung bring^. 
Die Einheit ist mithin die der dynamischen Gemeinschaft, womach der 
Yater im Sohne ist, und doch grosser als der Sohn, [i,e. as man,] weil Er 
ihn geweiht und gesandt hat. Die Arianische Fassung von der ethischen 
Marmonie geniigt nicht, da die Argumentation, ohne die Einheit dear Macht 
(wolche Cmys. Euth. Zig. u. V. auch Lucke mit Be<ht urgiren) zu ver- 
stehen, nioht zutreffen wUrde.* This interpretation is remarkable for its 
scholarly fairness in a writer who sits so loosely to the Catholic belief in 
our Iioras Godhead as Meyer* 
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the Mosaic law y. His words gave them a flair ground for saying 
that ‘being Man, He made Himself God*/ Now if our Lord 
had been in reality only Man, He might have been fairly ex- 
pected to say so. Whereas He proceeds, as was often His wont, 
to reason with His opponents upon their own real or assumed 
grounds, and so to bring them back to a point at which they 
were forced to draw for themselves the very inference which had 
just roused their indignation. With this view our Lord points 
out the application of the word Elohim, to the wicked judges 
under the Jewish theocracy, in the eighty-second Psalm 
Surely, with this auMioritative language before their eyes, His 
countrymen could not object to His calling Himself the Son of 
God. And yet He irresistibly implies that His title to Divinity 
is higher than, and indeed distinct in kind from, that of the 
Jewish magistrates. If the Jews could tolerate that ascription 
of a lower and relative divinity to the corrupt officials who, 
theocratically speaking, represented the Lord Jehovah ; surely, 
looking to the witness of His works, Divinity could not be 
denie^d to One Who so manifestly wielded Divine power as did 
Jesus Our Lord’s argument is thus d minorl ad majus; and 
He arrives a second time at the assertion which had already 
given such offence to His countrymen, and which He now 
repeats in terms expressive of His sharing not merely a dy- 
namical but an essential unity with the Father : ‘ The Father is 
in Me, and I in Him c/ What the Father is to the Son, the 
Son is to the Father. The context again forbids us to compare 
this expression with the phrases which are often used to express 
tlie indwelling of God with holy souls, since no moral quality is 
here in question, but an identity of Power for the performance 
of superhuman works. Our Lord expresses this truth of His 
wielding the power of the Father, by asserting His identity of 
Nature with the Father, which involves His Omnipotence. And 
the Jews understood Him. He had not retracted what tliey 
accounted blasphemy, and they again endeavoured to take His 
life d 

It will probably be said that the Church’s interpretation of 
Clirist’s language in the Porch of Solomon is but an instance of 
that disposition to materialize spiritual truth, which seems to be 

^ St. John X. 31. * Ibid. ver. 33 ; 22 ", HyBpuiros tiVy iroieTs afttvrhv 0€(ii«« 

J Ps. Ixxxa. 6. 

p St.John X, 37, 38. Of. Perowne, Psalmfl, ii. 92. 

d X, 38 : iv 4 fiol 6 Uar^p, Kayit 4 y avr^. 

Ibid. vw. 39 : ii-fyrovv odv vdKiy ah’by vida-cu. 
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SO unhappily natural to the mind of man. ‘ What grossness of 
apprehension/ it will be urged, ^is here I How can you thus 
confound language which merely asserts a sustained intercom- 
munion between a holy soul and Gk)d, with those hard fom\al 
scholastic assei-tions of an identity of essence T But it 
obvious to rejoin that in cases like that before us, language 
must be morally held to mean what it is understood to mean by 
those to whom it is addressed. After all, language is designed 
to convey thought ; and if a speaker perceives that his real mind 
has not been conveyed by one statement, he is bound to correct 
the deficiencies of that statement by anc<jher. Had our Lord 
been speaking to populations accustomed to Pantheistic modes 
of thinking, and insensible to the fundamental distinctness of 
the Uncreated from all forms of created life. His assertion of 
His oneness with the Father might perhaps have passed for 
nothing more than the rapture of a subjective ecstasy, in which 
the consciousness of the Speaker had been so raised above its 
ordinary level, that He could hyperbolically describe His sensa- 
tions as Divine. Had our Lord been an Indian, or an Alex- 
andrian, or a German mystic, some such interpretation might 
have been reasonably affixed to His language. Had Christ been 
a Christian instead of the Author of Christianity, we might, 
after carefully detaching His words from their context, have 
even supposed that Ho was describing the blessed experience of 
millions of believers ; it being certain that, since the Incarnation, 
the soul of man is capable of a real union with the All-holy 
God. Undoubtedly writers like St. Augustine, and many of 
later date ®, do speak of the union between God and the Chris- 
tian in terms wliich signally illustrate the loving condescension 
of God truly present in holy souls, of God’s gift of Himself to 
His redeemed creatures. But the belief of these writers re- 
specting the Nature of the Most High has placed the phrases 
of their mystical devotion beyond the reach of a possible 
misunderstanding. And our Lord was addressing earnest 
monotheists, keenly alive to the essential distinction between 
the Life of the Creator and the life of the creature, and re- 
ligiously jealous of the Divine prerogatives. The Jews did 
not understand Christ’s claim to be one with the Father in 
any merely moral, spiiitual, or mystical sense. Christ did not 

• e.g. Thomas h Kempis. Of his teaching respecting the iini<m between 
Oon and the devout soul, there is a good summary in Ullmana’a Befcarmers 
before the Eeformation, vol. ii. pp. 139 >149, Clarke's transl. 
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encourage them so to understand it. The motive of their 
indignation was not disowned by Him. They believed Him to 
mean that He was Himself a Divine Person; and He never 
repudiated that construction of His language. 

(y) In order however to determine the real sense of our 
Saviour’s claim to be One with the Father, let us ask a simple 
question. Does it appear that He is recorded to have been con- 
scious of having existed previously to His Human Life upon this 
earth 1 Suppose that He is only a good man enjoying the highest 
degree of constant spiritual intercommunion with God, no refer- 
ences to a Pre-existenf Life can be anticipated. There is nothing 
to warrant such a belief in the Mosaic Kevelation, and to have 
professed it on the soil of Palestine would simply have been 
taken by the current opinion of the people as a proof of mental 
derangement. But believe that Christ is the Only-begotten Son 
of God, manifested in the sphere of sense and time, and clothed 
in our human nature ; and some references to a consciousness 
extending backwards through the past into a boundless eternity 
arc only what would naturally be looked for at His hands. 

Let us then listen to Him as He is proclaiming to His 
countiymen in the temple, ‘ If a man keep My saying, He shall 
never see death The Jews exclaim that by such an announce- 
ment He assumes to be greater than Abraham and the prophets. 
They indignantly ask, ‘Whom makest Thou Thyself?’ Here as 
elsewhere our Lord keeps both sides of His relation to the 
Eternal Father in full view: it is the Father that glorifies His 
Manhood, and the Jews would glorify Him too if they were the 
Father’s true children. But it was not their Heavenly Father 
alone with whom the Jews were at variance. The earthly 
ancestor of the Jewish race might be invoked to rebuke his 
recreant posterity. ‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My 
day, and he saw it and was glad.* Abraham had seen the day of 
Messiah by the light of prophecy, and accordingly this statement 
was a claim on the part of Jesus to be the true Messiah. Of 
itself such a claim would not have shocked the Jews; they 
would have discussed it on its merits. They had latterly looked 
for a political chief, victorious but human, in their expected 
Messiah ; they would have welcomed any prospect of realizing 
their expectations. But they detected a deeper and to them a 
less welcome meaning in the words of Christ. He had meant, 

^ St. John viii. 52 ; ris rhv K 6 yov rhv ifihv rripiic^t Odyarrov oh ftijf 
rhv aiwvcu 
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they thought, by His * Day ’ something more than the years of 
His Human Life. At any rate they would ask Him a question, 
which would at once justify their suspicions or enable Him to 
clear Himself. ‘ Thou,* they said to Him, ‘ art not yet fifty year^ 
old, and hast Thou seen Abraham V Now if our Lord had only 
claimed to be a human Messiah, such as the Jews of later years 
had learned to look for, He must have earnestly disavowed any 
such inference from His words. He might have replied that if 
Abraham saw Him by the light of prophecy, this did not of itself 
imply that He was Abraham’s contemporary, and so that He 
had Himself literally seen Abraham. Bift His actual answer 
more than justified the most extreme suspicions of His examiners 
as to His real meaning. ‘ Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Before Abraham was , I am' In these tremendous 
words the Speaker institutes a double contrast, in respect both 
of the duration and of the mode of His existence, between Him- 
self and the great ancestor of Israel. Uph 'A^paap. yeveardat. 
Abraham, then, had come into existence at some given point of 
time. Abraham did not exist until his parents gave him birth. 
But, ’Ey© ei/u. Here is simple existence, with no note of 
beginning or ends. Our Lord says not, ‘Before Abraham 
was, I was,* but ‘ I am.* He claims pre-existence indeed, but He 
does not merely claim pre-existence ; He unveils a conscious- 
ness of Eternal Being. He speaks as One on Whom time has no 
effect, and for Whom it has no meaning. He is the I AM of 
ancient Israel ; He knows no past, as He knows no future ; He 
is unbeginning, unending Being; He is the eternal ‘Now.* 
This is the plain sense of His language K and perhaps the most 
instructive commentary upon its force is to be found in the 
violent experl ieiits to which Humanitarian writers have been 
driven in order to evade it *. 

* St. .Tobn viii, 58. Meyer in loc. : 'Ehe Abraham ward, bin Ich, alter 
als Abraham’s W erden ist inoine Existenz.’ Stier characterizes our Lord’s 
words as * a sudden [not to Himself] flash of revelation out of the depths of 
His own Eternal Consciousness.* That Christ should finally have spoken 
thus, is not, Stier urges, to be wondered at, on the supposition of this 
Eternal Consciousness ever abiding with Him. Bather is it wonderful, 
that He should ordinarily, and as a rule, have restrained it so much. Here 
t<o, indeed, He restrains Himself. He does not go on to say, as afterwards 
in the Great Intercession — trph rov rbv KOtrfAov ehai (St. John xvii. 5'). 

^ Milman, Hist, of Christianity, i. 249: *The awful and significant 
words which identified Him, as it were, with Jehovah, the great self-ex- 
istent Deity.* Why *bs it were * ? 

* Cf. Meyer on St. John viii. 58 : 'Das iydf ist aher weder: Ich bin 
cs (der Messias) zu deuten {Famtm,Spcinm, Paulus, ganz contextwidrigl, 
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• Here again the Jews understood our Lord, and attempted to 
kill Him ; while He, instead of explaining Himself in any sense 
which would have disarmed their anger, simply withdrew from 
the temple 1. 

With this statement we may compare Christ’s references to 
His pre-existence in' His two great sacramental Discourses. 
Conversing with Nicodemus He describes Himself as the Son of 
Man Who bad come down from heaven, and Who while yet 
speaking was in heaven K Preaching in the great synagogue of 
Capernaum, He calls Himself Hhe Bread of Life Which had 
come down from heafen.' He repeats and expands this descrip- 
tion of Himself. His pre-existence is the warrant of His life- 
giving power The Jews objected that they knew His father 
and mother, and did not understand His advancing any such 
claim as this to a pre-existent Life. Our Lord replied by saying 
that no man could come to Him unless taught of God to do so, 
and then proceeded to re-assert His pre-existence in the same 
terms as before He pursued His former statement into its 
mysterious consequences. Since He was the heaven-descended 
Bread of Life, His Flesh was meat indeed and His Blood was 
drink indeed They only would have life in them who should 
eat this Flesh and drink this Blood o. Life eternal, Besurrection 
at the last day p, and His own Presence even now within the 
sou]<i, would follow upon a due partaking of that heavenly food. 
When the disciples murmured at this doctrine as a ‘ hard say- 
ing our Lord met their objections by predicting His coming 
Ascension into Heaven as an event which would justify His allu- 
sions to His pre-existence, no less than to the life-giving virtue 
of His Manhood. ‘ What and if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where He was before®?’ Again, the reality of our 

roch in den JRalhschlvss GoUes, zu verlegen {Sam. Crell, OroHuSt Panlus, 
i*. Crusius), was echon durcli das Fraes. verboten wird. Nur noch 
gescbicbtlich benierkenswerth ist die von Faiistus Socinus anch in daa 
St>t:inianische Bekenntniss (s. Catecb. Racov. ed. Oeder, p. 144, f.) iiberge- 
ganjijene Auslegung: *‘Ehe Abraham, Abraham, d. i. der Vater vieler 
J cilker, vrird, bin Ich es, namlich der Messias, das Licht der Welt.’* 
I>^it ermahne Er die Juden, an Ihn zu glauben, so lange es noch Zeit 
8ei, ehe die Gnade von ihnen genommen und auf die Heiden iibergetragen 
werde, wodurch dann Abraham der Vater vieler Volker werde.* 

^ ‘St.John viii. 59. k ibid. iii. 1 Ibid. vi. 33. 

“ Ibid. vers. 44-51. ® Ibid. ver. 55. 

® Ibid. ver. 53. p Ibid. ver. 54. 

^ Ibid. ver. 56, ' Ibid. ver. 60. 

• Ibid. ver. 62. Strauss thinks it 'difficult but admissible’ to interpret 
bt. John viii. 58, with the Socinian Crell, of a purely ideal existence in the 
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Lord’s pre-existence lightens, tip such mysterious sayings as the 
following : * I know whence I came, and whither I go ; but ye 
cannot tell whence I come, and whither I go * ; ’ ‘I am from 
above : I am not of this world » ‘If ye believe not that I 

am He, ye shall die in your sins^;* ‘I proceeded forth and came 
from God ^ ‘ I came forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world : again, I leave the world, and go to the Father 
Once more, how full of solemn significance is that reference to 
‘ the gloiy which I had with Thee before the world was y ’ in the 
great intercession which our Incarnate Saviour ofiered to the 
Eternal Father on the eve of His agony ! 

Certainly taken alone, our Lord’s allusions to His pre-existence* 
need not imply His true Divinity. There is indeed no ground 
for the theory of a Palestinian doctrine of metempsychosis ; and 
even Strauss shrinks from supposing that the fourth Evangelist 
makes Jesus the mouthpiece of Alexandrian theories of which a 
Jewish peasant would never have heard. Arianism however 
would argue, and with reason, that in some of the passages just 
referred to, though not in all, our Lord might conceivably have 
been speaking of a created, although pre-existent, life. Yet if 
we take these passages in connection with our Lord’s assertion of 
His being One with the Father, each truth will be seen to sup- 
port and complete the other. On the one hand, Christ asserts 
His substantial oneness with Deity, on the other, His distinct 

predetermmation of God. He considers it however 'scarcely possible to 
view the prayer to the Father (St. John xvii. 5) to confirm the 5 <ifo which 
Jesus had with Him before the world was, as an entreaty for the com- 
munication of a glory i)redestined for Jesus from eternity.* He adds that 
the language of Jesus (St, John vi. 6a) where He speaks of the Son of Man 
r^-aacending where He was before, dva^aivav Sirov rh irp^tpoVf is Mn 
its intrinsic meaning, as well as in that which is reflected on it from other 
passages, unequivocally significative of actual, not merely of ideal pre- 
existence.* Leben Jesu, pt. ii. kap. 4. § 65. 

Here, as sometimes elsewhere, Strauss incidentally upholds the natural 
and Catholic interpretation of the text of the Gospels ; nor are we now 
ooncemed with the theory to which he eventually applies it. It may ^ 
further observed, that Strauss might have at least interpreted St. J ohn viii. 
58 by the light of St. John vi. 62. 

* St. John viii. 14. “ Ibid. ver. 33. ^ Ibid. ver. 24. 

^ Ibid. ver. 42 : ^7^ 7^ 4 k toO @cov 4 ^riK 0 ov koI 

* Ibid. xvi. 28. y Ibid. xvh. 5. 

* St. Luke X. 18 would be a weighty addition to these passages, if 4k rov 
ovpauov could be pressed, against the apparent requirements of the context, 
80 as to refer to the fall of the rcliel angels. In that case 4 $t<ipow would 
be an act of the pre-existent Word. So many Fathers, and Hofinann^ 
Schriftbew. i, p. 443, ed. a, 
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pre-existent Personality. He might be an inferior and created 
Being, if He were not thus absolutely One with God. He might 
he oSy a saintly man, and, as such, described as an ‘ asj;)ect,^ a 
‘manifestation’ of the Divine Life, if His language about His 
pre-existence did not clearly imply that before His birth of 
Mary He was already a living and superhuman Person. 

If indeed, in His dealings with the multitude, our Lord had 
been really misunderstood. He had a last opportunity for ex- 
plaining Himself when He was arraigned before the Sanhedrin. 
Nothing is more certain than that, whatever was the dominant 
motive that prompted our Lord’s apprehension, the Sanhedrin 
condemned Him because He claimed Divinity. The members of 
the court stated this before Pilate. ‘ We have a law, and by our 
law He ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of God*^.* 
Their language would have been meaningless if they had under- 
stood by the ‘ Son of God * nothing more than the ethical or 
theocratic Sonship of their own ancient kings and saints. If the 
Jews held Christ to be a false Messiah, a false prophet, a blas- 
phemer, it was because He claimed literal Divinity. True, the 
Messiah was to have been Divine. But the Jews had secularized 
the Messianic promises ; and the Sanhedrin held Jesus Christ 
to be worthy of death under the terms of the Mosaic law, as ex- 
pressed in Leviticus and Deuteronomy^. After the witnesses 
had delivered their various and inconsistent testimonies, the 
high priest arose and said, ‘ I adjure Thee by the living God, 
that Thou tell us whether Thou be the Christ, the Son oi' God.. 
Jesus saitb unto him. Thou hast said ; nevertheless I say unto 
you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
h^d of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then tho 
high priest j^nt his clothes, saying. He hath spoken blasphemy 
T^e blasphSoiy did not consist, either in the assumption of the 
title Son of Man, or in the claim to be Messiah, or even, except- 
mg indirectly, in that which by the terms of Daniel’s prophecy 
was involved in Messiahship, namely, the commission to judge 
the world. It was the further claim <1 to be the Son of God, 

• St. John xix. 7. ' Devant ce procurateur,* observes M. Salvador, * chactme 
des parties dmit une parole capitale. Telle fut cdle du conseil ou de see 
; ** Nous avons une loi ; d’aprhs oette loi il doit mourir,” non parce* 
ja il s’est fait Fils de Bieu, selon fexpreBsion familifere h. notre langue et 
* nos prophhtes ; mais parcequ'il se fait ^gal k Bieu, et Bieu Sal* 

▼ador, J^us-Cl^Bt, ii. p, 204. 

t? ^ J Heut. xiii. 5 ; cf. Wilson, Illustration of the Method of 

^Maining the New Testament, p. 26. ® St. Matt. xxvi. O3-65, 

Pressensd, Jdsus-Christ, pp. 341, 615. 
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not in any moral or theocratic, but in the natural sense, at which 
the high priest and his coadjutors professed to be so deeply 
shocked* ** The J ews felt, as our Lord intended, that the Son of 
Man in Daniel’s prophecy could not but be Divine ; they knew 
what He meant by appropriating such words as applicable to 
Himself. Just as one body of Jews had endeavoured to destroy 
Jesus when He called God His Father in such sense as to claim 
Divinity ® ; and another when He contrasted His Eternal Being 
with the fleeting life of Abraham in a distant past ^ ; and another 
when He term^ HimseK Son of God, and associated Himself 
with His Father as being dynamically and so substantially One«; 
— just as they murmured at His pretension to ‘ have come down 
from Heaven h,* and detected blasphemy in His authoritative re- 
mission of sins^; — so when, before His judges, He admitted that 
He claimed to be the Son of God, all further discussion was at 
an end. The high priest exclaimed ‘ Ye have heard His blas- 
])hemy ; * and they all condemned Him to be guilty of death. 
And a very accomplished Jew of our own day, M. Salvador, has 
shewn that this question of our Lord’s Divinity was the real 
point at issue in that momentous trial. He maintains that 
a Jew had no logical alternative to belief in the Godhead of 
Jesus Christ except tho imperative duty of putting Him to 

death k. 

III. In order to do justice to the significance of our Lord’s 

• St. John V. 17, 18. ' Ibid. viii. 58, 59. » Ilrd. x. 30, 31, 39. 

** Ibid. vi. 42, ^ ^ * St. Matt. ix. 3; St. Luke v, 20, 21. 

k Saly^or, Jdaus-Christ, ii. pp. 132, 133, 195: *La question avait un 
cAt<S politique on national juif ; c’^tait la resistance du Fils de Marie^ da ns 
Jerusalem mAmei aux ordres et avertissements du grand Conseil. Au 
point de vue religieux, selon la loi, Jesus se trouvait en c^se pour s’Atre 
di^clard ^al k Dieu et Dieu lui-mAme.* See also the rW. W. Wilson’s 
Illustration of the Method of Explaining the New Testament, p. 77, sqq. 
Mr. Wilson shews that the Sanhedrin sincerely believed our Lord to be 
guilty of the crime of blasphemy, as inseparable, to a Jewish apprehension, 
from His claim to be Divine. This is argued (i) from the regularity of 
the proceedings of the Sanhedrin, the length of the trial, and the earnest- 
ness and unanimity of the judges. The false witnesses were considered m 
such by the Sanhedrin : our Lord was condemned on the strength of His 
Own confession ; (2) from the language of the members of the Sanhedrin 
before Pilate : * By our law He ought to die, because He made Himself 
the Son of God (3) from the fact that the members of the Sanhedrin 
no material object to gain by pronouncing Jesus guilty, without being 
persuaded of His criminality in claiming to be a Divine Person. Mr. Wilson 
fortifies these considerations by appealing to our Ijord’s silence, to St. Peter’s 
address to his countrymen in Acts iii. 14-17, and to the gene^ conduct of 
the Jewish people. 
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language about Himself^ let us for a moment reflect on our very 
fundamental conceptions of His character. There is indeed a 
certain seeming impropriety in using that word ‘character' with 
lespect to Jesus Chnst at all. For in modern language 
^ character ’ generally implies the predominance or the absence 
of some side or sidei of that great whole, which we picture to 
ourselves in the baclcground of each individual man as the true 
and complete ideal of human nature. This predominance or 
absence of particular traits or faculties, this precise combination 
of active or of passive qualities, determines the moral flavour of 
each individual life, %nd constitutes character. Character is 
that whereby the individual is marked off from the presumed 
standard or level of typical manhood. Yet the closest analysis 
of the actual Human Life of Jesus reveals a moral Portrait not 
only unlike any that men have witnessed before or since, but 
especially remarkable in that it presents an equally balanced and 
entirely harmonious representation of all the normal elements of 
our perfected moral nature h Still, we may dare to ask the 
question : What are the features in that perfectly harmonious 
moral Life, upon which the reverence and the love of Christians 
dwells most constantly, most thankfully, most enthusiastically ? 

I. If then on such a subject I may utter a truism without 
irreverence, I say first of all that Jesus Christ was sincere. He 
possessed that one indispensable qualification for any teacher, 
specially for a teacher of religion: He believed in what He said, 
without reserve; and He said what He believed, without regard 
to consequences. Material error is very pardonable, if it be 
error wliich in good faith believes itself to be truth. But evident 
insincerity we cannot pardon; we cannot regard with any other 
sentiment tl^n that of indignation the conscious propagation of 
what is known to be false, or even to be exaggerated. If however 
the sincerity of our Lord could be reasonably called in question, 
it might suffice, among the various facts which so irresistibly 
establish it, to point to His dealings with persons who followed 
and trusted Him. It is easy to denounce the errors of men who 

* Young, Christ of History, p. 217 : 'The difficulty which we chiefly feel 
la dealing with the character of Christ, as it unfolded itself before men, 
anses fix>m its absolute perfection. On this very account it is less fitted to 
observation. A single excellence unusually developed, though in the 
Jejghbourhood of great fa^ts, is instantly and universally attractive. Per- 
lect symmetry, on the other hand, does not startle, and is hidden from 
^mmon and casual observers. But it is this which belongs emphatically to 
tbe Christ of the Gospels ; and we distinguish in Him at each moment that 
pi^ise manifestation which is most natural and most right.' 
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oppose us ; but it is difficult to be always perfectly outspoken 
with those who love us, or who look up to us, or whose seiwices 
may be of use to us, and who may be alienated by our out- 
spokenness. Now Jesus Christ does not merely drag forth -to 
the light of day the hidden motives of His powerful adversaries, 
that He may exhibit them with so mercifully implacable an 
accuracy, in all their baseness and pretension. He exposes, with 
equal impartiality, the weakness, or the unreality, or the self- 
deception of others who already regard Him with affection or 
who desire to espouse His cause. A disciple addresses him as 
‘Good Master.* The address was in itself sufficiently justifiable; 
but our Lord observed that the speaker had used it in an unreal 
and conventional manner. In order to mark His displeasure He 
solemnly asked, ‘ Why callest thou Me good ? There is none good 
but One, that is, God «».* A multitude which He has fed miracu- 
lously returns to seek Him on the following day; but instead 
of silently accepting this tacit proof of His popular power. He 
observes, ‘Ye seek Me, not because ye saw the miracles, but 
because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled “.* On another 
occasion, we are told, ‘ there went great multitudes with Him.* 
He turns, warns them that all human affections must be sacrificed 
to His service, and that none could be His disciple who does not 
take up the cross 0. He solemnly bids men ‘count the cost* before 
tliey ‘build the tower’ of discipleshipP. He is on the point of being 
deserted by all, and an Apostle protests with feiwid exaggeration 
tliat he is ready to go with Him to prison or to death. But our 
Lord, instead of at once welcoming the affection which dictated 
this protestation, pauses to show Simon Peter how little he really 
knew of the weakness of his own heart <1. With the woman of 
Samaria, with Simon the Pharisee, with the Jews in the temple, 
witli the rich young man, it is ever the same ; Christ cannot 
flatter, He cannot disguise. Ho cannot but set forth truth in its 
limpid purity Such was His moral attitude throughout : sin- 
cerity was the mainspring of His whole thought and action ; and 
when He stood before His judges. He could exclaim, in this as in 
a wider sense, ‘ To this end was I bom, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth *.* 
Surely this sincerity of our Holy Saviour is even at this hour 
a main secret of His attractive power. Men, we know, may 

“ St. Mark x, 18, “ St. John vi. 26. ® St. Luke xiv. 26, 27, 

P Ibid. ver. a8. « St. John xiii. 37, 38. 

^ Cf. Newman, Parochial Sermons, vol. v. p. 37, serm. 3: * Unreal 
Words.’ • St. John xviii. 37. 
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flatter and deceive, till at length the soul grows sick and weary 
of a world, which Truth in her stern simplicity might some- 
times seem to have abandoned. But Jesus Christ, speaking to us 
from the Gospel pages, or speaking in the secret chambers of 
conscience, is a Monitor Whom we can trust to tell us the un- 
welcome but wholesome truth ; and could we conceive of Him 
as false, He would no longer be Himself in our thought ; He 
would not be changed ; He would simply have disappeared K 
2. A second moral truism : Jesus Christ was unselfish. His 
Life was a prolonged act of Self-sacrifice ; and sacrifice of self is 
the practical expression and measure of unselfishness. It might 
have seemed that where there was no sin to be curbed or worn 
away by sorrow and pain, there room might have been found for 
a lawful measure of self-satisfaction. But ‘ even Christ pleased 
not Himself.’ He ‘sought not His own glory;* ‘He came not 
to do His Own will His Body and His Soul, with all the 
faculties, the activities, the latent powers of each, were offered 
to the Divine Will. His friends. His relatives. His mother and 
His home, His pleasure. His reputation. His repose, were all 
abandoned for the glory of ' God and for the good of His 
brethren. His Self-sacrifice included the whole range of His 
human thought and affection and action ; it lasted throughout 
His Life ; its highest expression was His Death upon the Cross. 
Those who believe Him to have been merely a man endowed 
with the power of working miracles, or even only with the 
power of wielding vast moral influence over masses of men, 
cannot but recognise the rare loveliness and sublimity of a Life 
in which great powers were consciously possessed, yet were 
never exercised for those objects which the selfish instinct of 
ordinary men would naturally pursue. It is tliis disinterested- 
ne&s ; this devotion to the real interests of humankind ; this 
radical antagonism of His whole character to that deepseated 
selfishness, which in our better moments we men hate in our- 
Belves and which we always hate in others ; — it is this complete 

* F^ix, J^sus-Christ, p. 316; Channing, Works, ii. 55 : 'When I tr^e 
unaffected majesty which runs through the life of Jesus, and see Him 
^ver falling below His sublime claims amidst poverty, and scorn, and in 
His last agony, I have a feeling of the reality of His character which I 
cannot express. I feel that ihe J ewish carpenter could no more have con- 
nived and sustained this character under motives of imposture, than an 
infant’s arm could repeat the deeds of Hercules, or his unawakened in- 
tellect comprehend and rival the matchless works of genius,* 

® Rom. XV. 3; St, John v. 30, vi, 38; St. Matt. xxvi. 39. 
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renunciation of all that has no object beyond self, which has won 
to Jesus Christ the heart of mankind. In Jesus Christ we hail 
the One Friend Who loves perfectly; Wbo expresses perfect 
love by the utter surrender of Self ; Who loves even unto death. 
In Jesus Christ we greet the Good Shepherd of humanity ; He 
is the Good Shepherd under Whose care we can lack nothing, 
and Whose glory it is that He ‘ giveth His Life for the sheep*.’ 

3. A third moral truism: Jesus Christ was humble. He might 
have appeared, even to human eyes, as ‘One naturally con- 
tented with obscurity ; wanting the restless desire for eminence 
and distinction which is so common in great men; hating to 
put forward personal claims; disliking competition and dis- 
putes who should bo greatest ; . . . fond of what is simple and 
homely, of children, and poor people y.’ It might have almost 
seemed as if His preternatural powers were a source of distress 
and embarrassment to Him; so eager was He to economize 
their exercise and to veil them from the eyes of men. He was 
particularly careful that His miracles diould not add to His 
reputation*. Again and again He very earnestly enjoined silence 
on those who were the subjects of His miraculous cures He 
would not gratify persons whose motive in seeking His com- 
pany was a vain curiosity to see the proofs of His power 
By this humility is Jesus Christ most emphatically distinguished 
from the philosophers of the ancient world. Whatever else 
tliey may have been, they were not humble. But Jesus Christ 
loses His individuality if you separate Him in thought for one 
moment from His ‘ great humility.’ His humility is the key to 
His whole life ; it is the measuring-line whereby His actions, His 
sufferings, His words, His very movements must be meted in 
order to be understood. ‘ Learn of Me,’ He says, * for I am meek 
and lowly of heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls «.* 

But what becomes of these integral features of His character 
if, after considering the language which He actually used about 
Himself, we should go on to deny that He is God ] 

Is He, if He be not God, really humble ? Is that reiterated 
Self-assertion, to the accents of which we have been listening 
this morning, consistent with any known form of creaturely 
humility I Can Jesus thus bid us believe in Him, love Him, 

» St. Jphn X. II. y Ecoe Homo, pp. 178, I 79 * 

* St. Lake viii. 51. 

• St. Matt. ix. 30 ; ivtfipiwfiertero ; am. l6 : hrtrtfin(r€v avrots, 

^ St. Mark viii. ii, la; St. Matt, xvi, i, 4; St. Luke xi. 16; St. John 
vi. 30. • St. Matt. xi. 29. 
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obey Him, live by Him, live for Him j can He thus claim to 
be the universal Teacher and the universal Judge, the Way, the 
Truth, the Life of humanity, — ^if He be indeed only man ? 
What is humility but the honest recognition of truth respecting 
•self? Could any mere man claim that place in thought, in 
society, in history, that authority over conscience, that rela- 
tionship to the Most High ; could he claim such powers and 
duties, such a poiition, and such prerogatives as are claimed 
by Jesus Christ, and yet be justly deemed ‘meek and lowly 
of heart’? J£ Christ is God as well as Man, His language falls 
into its place, and ^11 is intelligible ; but if you deny His 
Divinity, you must conclude that some of the most precious 
sayings in the Gospel are but the outbreak of a preposterous 
self-laudation ; they might well seem to breathe the very spirit 
of another Lucifer 

If Jesus Christ be not God, is He really unselfish ? He bids 
men make Himself the centre of their affections and their 
thoughts; and when God does this He is but recalling man 
to that which is man’s proper duty, to the true direction and 
law of man’s being. But deny Christ’s Divinity, and what will 
you say of the disinterestedness of His perpetual self-assertion®? 

Mr. F. W. Newman, Phases of Faith, p. 154 : * When I 6nd his high 
satisfaction at all personal recognition and bowing befote his individuality, 
I almost doubt whether, if one wished to draw the character of a vain and 
vacillating pretender, it would be possible to draw anything nearer to the 
purpose than this.’ (p. 1 58), * I can no longer give the same human reverence 
as before to one who has been seduced into vanity so egregious [as to claim 
to be the Son of Man].’ So our Lord’s parabolical sayings are said (p. 155) 
to ‘indicate vanity and incipient sacerdotalism;’ (p. 157), His tone, in deal- 
ing with the rich young man, is 'magisterial, decisive, and final,’ so as to 
keep up * his own ostentation of omniscience ;’ His precept bidding men 
receive those whom He sent (Matt. x. 40) suggests the observation that 
inasmuch as the disciples ' had no claims whatever, intrinsic or extrinsic, to 
reverence, it appears to me a very extravagant and fanatical sentiment thus 
to couple the favour or wrath of God with their reception or rejection’ 
(p. 157). Compare F^lix, J^sus-Christ, pp. 301-323. 

® M. Henan accounts for our Lord’s sdf-assertion in the following manner: 
'H ne prSohait pas ses opinions, il se pr^hait lui-mdme. Souvent des 4mes 
tres-grandes et trhs-d^int^ress^es pr^entent, associ^ h beaucoup d’dl^vation, 
ce caraothre de perp^tuelle attention h eUes-m^mes, et d* extreme suscepti^ 
hiliU per^onnelle, qui en pdndrtU est le propre des femmes. Leur persu^ion 
que Dieu est en elles et s’occupe perp^tueUement d’eUes est si forte qu’^^les 
uc craignent nuUement de s’imposer aux autres.’ (Vie de J^sus, p. 76.) 
Accordingly, we are told that ' J^sus ne doit pas 6tre jug^ sur hi rbgle do 
n(« petites convenances. L’admiration de ses disciples le d<^bordait et Ten- 
tralnait. II est Evident que le titre de Babbi, dont il s’^tait d’abord content^, 
ne lui suffisait plus ; le titre mSme de prophhte ou d’envoy^ de Dieu ne rd* 
vr] 
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What matters it that He teaches the ‘ enthusiasm of humanity/ 
if that enthusiasm was after all to centre in a merely human 
self, and to surround His human presence with a tribute of 
superhuman honour 1 What avails it that He proclaims the law 
of self-renouncement, if He is Himself thus guilty of its signal • 
infraction 1 Nay, for what generous purpose can He still be held 
to have died upon the Cross % The Cross is indeed for Christians 
the symbol and the throne of a boundless Love ; but it is only 
such to those who believe in the Divinity of the Crucified. 
Deny the truth of Christ's account of Himself ; deny the over- 
whelming moral necessity for His perpetual Self-assertion ; and 
His Death may assume another aspect. For He plainly courted 
death by His last denunciations against the Pharisees, and by 
His presence at a critical moment in Jerusalem. That He was 
thus voluntarily slain and has redeemed us by His Blood is indeed 
the theme of the praises which Christians daily offer Him on 
earth and in paradise. But if He be not the Divine Victim 
freely offering Himself for men upon the altar of the Cross, may 
He not be what Christian lips cannot force themselves to utter? 
You urge that in any case He would be a man freely devoting 
himself for truth and goodness. But it is precisely here that 
His excessive self-assertion would impair our confidence in the 
purity of His motive. Is not self-sacrifice, even when pushed 
to the last extremity, a suspected and tainted thing, when it 
goes hand in hand with a consistent effort to give unwarranted 
prominence to self? Have not men ere now even risked death 
for the selfish, albeit unsubstantial, object of a posthumous 
renown^? If Jesus was merely man, and His death no more 
than the fitting close, the supreme effort of a life consistently 
devoted to the assertion of self, has He not ‘ succeeded beyond 

pondait plus K sa pene^e. La position qu’il s’attribiiait ^tait celle d’un 6fcre 
Burhumain, et il voulait qn^ou le regardat coTnme ayant avec Dieu uix rap* 
port plus que celui des autres homines.* (Vie de J(?sus, p. 246.) 

* Newman, Phases, p. 158 ; * When he had resolved to claim Messiahship 
publicly, one of two results was inevitable, if that claim was ill-founded : — 
viz., either he must have become an impostor in order to screen his weak- 
ness ; or he must have retracted his pretensions amid much humiliation and 
have retired into privacy to learn sober wisdom. jFVom these alternatives 
there was escape only hy deaths and upon death Jesus purposely rushed.* 
(p. 161.) ^Boes my friend deny that the death of Jesus was wilfully in- 
curred 1 The orthodox’* not merely admit but maintain it. Their creed 
justifies it by the doctrine that his death was a ** sacrifice” so pleasing to 
God as to expiate the sins of the world. This honestly meets the objec- 
tions to self-destruction ; for how better could life be used than by laying it 
down for such a prize.’ 
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the dreams of the most delirious votary of fame % If the blood 
of a merely human Christ was the price which was deliberately 
paid for glory ou Mount Calvary, then it is certain that the 
sufferer has had his reward. But at least he died, only as others 
have died, who have sought and found at the hands of their 
fellow-men, in death as in life, a tribute of sympathy, of ad- 
miration, of honour. And we owe to such a sufferer nothing 
beyond the compassionate silence wherewith charity would fain 
veil the violence of selfishness, robed in her garments, and 
seeking to share her glory and her power, while false to the very 
vital principle which^enakes her what she is 
Once more, if Jesus Christ is not God, can we even say that 
He is sincere 1^1 Let us suppose that it were granted, as it is by 
no means granted, that Jesus Christ nowhere asserts His literal 
Godhead 1. Let us suppose that He was after all merely man, 
and had never meant to do more than describe, in the language 
of mysticism, the intertwining of His human Soul with the Spirit 
of God, in a communion so deep and absorbing as to obliterate 
His sense of distinct human personality. Let this, I say, be 
supposed to have been His meaning, and let His sincerity be 
taken for granted. Who then shall anticipate the horror of His 
soul or the fire of His words, when He is once made aware of 
the terrible misapprehension to which His language has given 


* F^ix, J^sus-Christ, p. 314; Young, The Christ of History, p. 229. 

** Newman, Phases, p. 154; 'It sometimes seems to me the picture of a 
conscious and wilful impostor. His general character is too high for this ; 
and I therefore make deductions from the account. Still I do not see how 
the present narrative could have grown up, if he had been really simple 
and straightforward and not perverted by his essentially false position.* ** 
Mr. Newman is complaining that our Lord 'does not honestly and plainly 
renounce pretension to miracle, as Mr. Martineau would,* but his language 
obviously suggests a wider application, (p. 158.) ‘I feel assured, h priori, 
that such presumption [as that of claiming to be the Son of Man of Dan. vii.] 
must have entangled him into evasions and insincerities, which naturally 
end in crookedness of conscience and real imposture, however noble a man’s 
conmiencement, and however unshrinking his sacrifice of goods and ease 
ftnd life.* ^ 

indeed says, ' Jdsus n*dnonce pas nn moment Tid^e sacrilege 
il soit Dieu.* (Vie de J4sub, p. 75.) Yet, 'on ne nie pas qu’il y eUt 
les affirmations de J ^sus le aerme de la doctrine qui devait plus tard 
laire de lui une hypostase divine.^ (Ibid. p. 247.) M. Henan even explwns 
ford’s language as to His Person on the ground that ' I’iddalisme trans- 
Cendant de J^sus ne lui permit jamais d’avoir une notion bien claire de sa 
personnalitd. II est son son Pbre eat lui* (p. 244.) In 

oibet words, our Lord did affirm His Divinity, but only because He was, 
unconsciously perhaps, a Pantheist I 
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rise in the minds around Him ? ‘ Thou being a man, makest 
Thyself God/ The charge was literally true: being human, He 
did make Himself God. Christians believe that He only ‘made* 
Himself that which He is. But if He is not God, where does 
He make any adequate repudiation of a construction of His- 
words so utterly derogatory to the great Creator, so necessarily 
abhorrent to a good man’s thought 1 

Is it urged that on one occasion He ‘ explained His claim to 
Divinity by a quotation which implied that He shared that claim 
with the chiefs of the theocracy 1 ’ It has already been shewn 
that by that quotation our Lord only daprecated immediate 
violence, and claimed a hearing for language which the Jews 
themselves regarded as not merely allowable, but sacred. The 
quotation justified His language only, and not His full meaning, 
which, upon gaining the ear of the people. He again proceeded 
to assert. Is it contended that in such sayings as that addressed 
to His disciples, ‘ My Father is greater than I k,’ He abandoned 
any pretension to be a Person internal to the Essential Life of 
God! It may suffice to reply, that this saying can have no 
such force, if its application be restricted, as the Latin Fathers 
do restrict it, and with great apparent probability, to our Lord’s 
Manhood. But even if our Lord is here speaking, as the 
Greeks generally maintain, of His essential Deity, His Words 
still express very exactly a truth which is recognised and re- 
quired by the Catholic doctrine. The Subordination of the 
Everlasting Son to the Everlasting Father is strictly compatible 
with the Son’s absolute Divinity; it is abundantly implied in 
our Lord’s language ; and it is an integral element of the 
ancient doctrine which steadily represents the Father as Alone 
Unoriginate, the Fount of Deity in the Eternal Life of the 
Ever-blessed Trinity h 

^ St, John xiv. 28; iropci'/ojuai irp 5 s TLaripa* in S Tlar 4 ip fiov 
fAov i<rrL For Patristic arguments a^nst the Arian abuse of this text, see 
Suicer, Thes. ii. p. 1368. The fiuCoyirrjs of the Father is referred by 
St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil (who, however, Ep. viii. gives 
the Latin int.)i St. Hilary, to the Son’s being the Only-begotten ; cf. also 
Pearson on Cr. i. 343 ; Newman, Par. Serm. vi. 60. By St. Oyr. Alex, (de 
Becta Fide, 38 ; Tlies. p. 91, and in loc.) ; St. Ambrose (in Cone. Aquil. 
§ 36 ; de Fid. ii. 61) ; St. Augustine (in loc. ; de Trin. i. 7 ; Enchir. x.) ; 
St. Leo (Ep. xxvUi. ad Flav. c. 4 ; and in the Ath. Creed, to the Son’s 
humiliation as incarnate. St. Augustine unites both explanations in Be 
Fide et Symb. c. 9. St. Th. Aq. gives both ; Summ. Theol. i.33. 1 ; i. 43* 7 * 

^ Bull, Bef. Fid. Nio. iv. i. i : * Becretum iUud Synodi Nicssnie, quo 
statuitur Filium Bei esse 0cdv &€o 9 , Beiim de Beo, suo calculo com- 
prob&runt doctores 'Catholici, turn qui ante cum qui post Synodum illam 
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But surely an admission oh the part of one in whom men saw 
nothing more than a fellow-creature, that the Everlasting God 
was ‘ greater * than himself, would fail to satisfy a thoughtful 
listener that no claim to Divinity was advanced by the speaker* 
Such an admission presupposes some assertion to which it stands 
in the relation of a necessary qualification. If any good man of 
our acquaintance should announce that God was ‘greater’ than 
himself, should we not hold him to be guilty of something worse 
than a stupid truism ^ ] Would he not seem to imply that he 
was not really a creature of God’s hand ? Would not his words 
go to suggest that the notion of his absolute equality with God 
was not to be diionissed as altogether out of the question! 
Should we not peremptorily remind him that the life of man is 
related to the Life of God, not as the less to the greater, but 
as the created to the Uncreated, and that it is an impertinent 
irreverence to admit superiority of rank, where the real truth can 
only be expressed by an assertion of radical difference of natures'? 
And assuredly a sane and honest man, who had been accused of 
associating himself with the Supreme Being, could not content 
himself with admitting that God was greater than himself. 
Knowing himself to be only human, would he not insist again and 
again, with passionate fervour, upon the incommunicable glory 
of the great Creator ? Would not a purely human Christ have 
anticipated the burning words of the indignant Apostles at the 
gate of Lystra? Far more welcome to human virtue most surely 
it would have been to be accused of blasphemy for meaning what 
was never meant, than to be literally supposed to mean it. For 
indeed there are occasions when silence is impossible to a sincere 
souln. Especially is this the case when acquiescence in false- 
hood is likely to gain personal reputation, when connivance at a 

8orips6re. Nam illi omnes uno ore docuenint naturam perfectionesqiie 
divinaa, Patri Filioque competere non collateraliter aut coordinate, sed sub- 
ordinate ; hoc eat, Filium eandem quidem naturam divinam cum Patre com* 
munem habere, sed h Patre communicatam ; ita scilicet ut Pater solus 
naturam illam divinam a se habeat, sive h nullo alio, Filius autem h Patre ; 
proinde Paifer, Divinitaiis quce inFilio eatffons^ origo ao prinaipium 
BulPs remarks on the error of cedling the Son aurddfor, as though He 
Were not be^tten of the Father, Ibid. iv. i. 7. Also Petavius, De Deo 
Hwque proprietatibuB, ii. 3, 6. Compare Hooker’s Works, vol. i., Keble’s 
^face, p. Ixxxi, When St. Athanasius calls our Lord axnoffopia (Orat. 

iv. 24), abrSs has the sense of ‘full reality * as distinct from that of 
^If-origination ;* the idea is excluded that He had only a measure 
Wisdom or Divinity. See Petavius de Trin. vii ii. 

*“ Coleridge Table-talk, p. 25, 

“ See Dean Alford on St. John xix. 9, 
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misapprehension may aggrandize self, ever so slightly, at the cost 
of others. How would the sincerity of a human teacher deserve 
the name, if, passively, without repudiation, without protest, he 
should allow language expressive whether of his moral elevation 
or of his mystical devotion to be popularly construed into a 
public claim to share the Bank and Name of the great God in 
heaven ? 

It is here that the so-termed historical Christ of M. Kenan, 
who, as we are informed, is still the moral chief of humanity o, 
would appear even to our natural English sense of honesty to be 
involved in serious moral difficulties. M.^nan indeed assures 
us, somewhat eagerly, that there are many standards of sincerity P; 
that is to say, that it is possible, under certain circumstances, to 
acquiesce knowingly in what is false, while yet being, in some 

0 Ben%n, Vie de J^sus, p. 457: * Cette sublime personne, qui cheque 
jour pr< 5 Bide encore au destin du monde, il est permis de I’appeler divine, 
non en oe sens que J^sus ait absorb^ tout le divin, ou lui ait 6 t 6 ad^quat 
(pour employer Texpression de la scolastique) mais en ce sens que J ^sus est 
rindividu qui a fait faire d son esphce le plus grand pas vers le divin, 
L’humanitI dans son ensemble offre un assemblage d’^tres has, dgoistes, 
sup^rieurs h I'animal en cela seul que leur dgolfsme est plus r^fl^chi. Mais, 
au milieu de cette uni forme vulgarity, des oolonnes s’^lfevent vers le ciel et 
attestent une plus noble destin^e. J^sus est la plus haute de ces colonnos 
qui montrent a I’homme d’oh il vient, et oh il doit tendre. En lui s’est 
condense tout ce qu*il y a de bon et d’dlev^ dans notre nature.* On the 
other hand, M. Kenan is not quite consistent with himself, as he is of 
opinion tliat certain Pagans and unbelievers were in some respects superior 
to our liord. * L’honn^.te et suavo Marc-Aurfele, Thumble et doux Spinoza, 
Vkayani pas cru cm miracle, ont ete exempts de quelques erreurs que J esm 
partagea* (Ibid. p. 451.) Moreover, this superiority to our Lord seems 
to be shared by that advanced school of sceptical enquirers to which 
M. Kenan himself belongs. * Par notre extreme d^licatesse dans I’emploi 
des moyens de conviction, par notre sinceriti dbsolue et notre amour 
d 4 sint 4 ressi de Videe pure, nous avons fond^, nous tous qui avons vou^ 
notre vie h la science, un nouvel ideal de morality' (Ibid.) Indeed, as 
regards our Lord, M. Kenan suggests that 'il est probable que beaucoup de 
ses fautes ont dissimuldos,* (Ibid. p. 458.) 

P Ibid. p. 25a ; 'Pour nous, races profonddment s^rieuses, la conviction 
signifie la sinc^rit^ avec soi-m^me. Mais la sinc^ritd avec soi-m^me n’a pas 
beaucoup de sens chez les peuples orientaux, peu habitude aux ddlicajbesses 
de Pespnt critique. Bonne foi et imposture sont des mots qui, dans notre 
conscience rigide, s*opposent comme deux termes inconciliabl^. £n Orient, 
il y a de Tun h Pautre miUe fuites et mille ddtours. Les auteurs de livrea 
apocryphes (de " Daniel,” d* " Hdnoch,” par exemple), hommes si exaltda, 
commettaient pour leur cause, et bien certainement sans ombre de scrupule, 
un acte que nous appellerions un faux. La vdritd matdrielle a trhs-peu de 
prix pour Porientfd ; il voit tout h travers ses iddes, ses intdrdts, ses passio^. 
L*histoire est impossible, si Ton n'admet hautement quHl g a pour la si»- 
ciriU plusieurs meswres' 

[leot. 
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transcendental sense, sincere. Thus, just as the Christ of 
M. Renan can permit the raising of Lazarus to look like a 
miracle, while he must know that the whole episode has been 
a matter of previous arrangement <1, so he can apparently use 
language which is generally understood to claim Divinity, with- 
out being bound to explain that he is altogether human**. The 
‘ideal of humanity* contents himself, it appears, with a lower 
measure, so to call it, of sincerity; and while we are scarcely 
embarrassed by the enquiry whether such sincerity is sincere or 
not, we cannot hesitate to observe that it is certainly consistent 
neither with real humility nor with real unselfishness s. 

Thus our Lord’s human glory fades before our eyes when we 
attempt to conceive of it apart from the truth of His Divinity. 
He is only perfect as Man, because He is truly God. If He is 

^ M. Henan introduces his account of the resurrection of Xjazarus by ob- 
serving that ‘les amis de J^sus d^siraient un grand miracle qui frappS-t 
vivement I’incr^dulit^ hicSrosolymite. La resurrection d’un homme connu h 
Jerusalem dut paraitre ce qu’il y avait de plus convaincant. II faut se rap- 
peler ici que la condition esaentielle de la vraie critique est de comprendre la 
diversiti^ des temps, et de se ddpouiller des repugnances instinctives qui sont 
le fruit d^une education purement raisonnable. II faut se rappeler aiissi que 
dans cette ville impure et pesante de J drusalem n* 4 tait plus lui-mime. 

8 a conscience f par la faute des hommes et non par la sienne. avait perdu 
quelque chose de sa UmpidiU primor dialed (Vie de Jdsus, p. 359.) tinder 
these circumstances, ‘ il se passa h Bethanie quelque chose qui fut regardd 
comme une rdsurrection.’ (p. 360.) *Peut-Hre Lazare, pflle encore de sa 
maladie, se fit-il entoiirer de bandelettes comme un mort, et enfermer dans 
son tombeau de famille. . . J^sus d^sira voir encore une fois celui qu*il avait 
et, la pierre ayant dcart^e, Lazare sortit avec ses bandelettes et la 
t6te entour^e d’un suaire. Cette apparition dut naturellement Ctre regard^© 
par tout le monde comm© une r«isurrection. La foi ne connalt d’autre loi 

que I’int^rCt d© ce qu’ell© croit 1© vrai Quant h J^sus, il n’dtait pas 

plus maltre que saint Bernard, que saint Fran9ois d’ Assise de moderer 
I’aviditd de la foul© et de ses propres disciples pour le merveilleux. ’La 
mort, d’ailleurs, allait dans quelques jours lui rendre sa libertd divine, 
et V art acker aux fatales necessiUs d*un rSle qui chaque jour devenait plus 
exigeant, phis difficile d soutenir* (p. 363.) 

^ Sometimes M. Henan endeavours to avoid this conclusion by repre- 
senting our Lord’s self-proclamation as being in truth the result of a vain 
self-surrender to the fanatical adulation of His followers, the reiteration 
of which in the end deceived Himself. (Vie de Jdsus, p. 139) : ‘Naturelle- 
ment, plus on croyait en lui, plus il croyait en lui-m§me.* Accordingly 
(p. 240) *sa l^gende [i.e, the account given of Him in the Gospels and in 
me Apostles’ Creed, and specially the doctrine of His Divinity] 4tait le 
fruit d’une grande conspiration toute spontan^e et s* 4 laborait autour de lui 
de son vivant* Thus (p. 238) the Christ of M. Renan first allows himself 
^ be falsely csdled the Son of David, and then 'il finit, ce semble, par 
y prendre plaisir.* Cf. p. 297, note. 

• FdUx, J^us-Christ, p. 331. 
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not God, He is not a humble or an unselfish man. Nay, He is 
not even sincere ; unless indeed we have recourse to a supposi- 
tion upon which the most desperate of His modem opponents 
have not yet ventured, and say with His jealous kinsmen in the 
early days of His Ministry, that He was beside Himself Cer- 
tainly it would seem that there must have been strange method 
in a madness which could command the adoration of the civilized 
world ; nor would any such supposition be seriously entertained 
by those who know under what conditions the very lowest forms 
of moral influence are at all possible. The choice really lies 
between the hypothesis of conscious and**culpable insincerity, 
and the belief that Jesus speaks literal truth and must be taken 
at His word 

You complain that this is one of those alternatives which 
orthodoxy is wont to substitute for less violent arguments, and 
from the exigencies of which you piously recoil? But under 
certain circumstances such alternatives are legitimate guides to 
truth, nay, they are the only guides available. Certainly we 
cannot create such alternatives by any process of dialectical 
manufacture, if they do not already exist. If they are not mat- 
ters of fact, they can easily be convicted of inaccuracy. We who 
stand in this pulpit are not makers or masters of the eternal 
harmonies ; we can but exhibit them as best we may. Truth, 
even in her severer moods, must ever be welcome to sincerity, 
and she does us a service by reminding us that it is not always 
possible to embrace within the range of our religious negations 
just so much dogma as we wish to deny, and to leave the rest 
really intact. It is no hardship to reason that we cannot deny 
the conclusion of a proposition of Euclid, without impugning 
the axioms which are the basis of its demonstration. It is no 
hardship to faith that we cannot deny the Divinity of Jesus, 
without casting a slur upon His Human Character. There are 


* Chanuing, Works, ii. 56 : ^The charge of an extravagant, self-deluding 
enthusiasm is the last to be fastened on Jesus. Where can we find traces 
of it in His history ? Do we detect them in the calm authority of His pre- 
cepts ; in the mild, practical, beneficent spirit of His religion ; in the un- 
laboured simplicity of the language in which He unfolds His high powers 
and the sublime truths of religion ; or in the good sense, the knowledge of 
human nature which He always discovers in His estimate and treatment of 
the different classes of men with whom He acted! .... The truth is, tl»t, 
remarkable as was the character of Jesus, it was distinguished by nothing 
more than by calmness and self-possession.* 

^ Cf. Guizot, Meditations sur TEssence de la Eeligion Ohretienne. Paris, 
1864, pp. 324-326. 
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fatal inclitieB in the world of religious thought; and even if men 
deem it courteous to ignore them, such courtesy is scarcely 
charitable. If our age does not guide anxious minds by its 
loyal adherence to God’s Revelation, its very errors may have 
their uses ; they may warn us off ground, on which Reason can- 
not rest, and where Faith is imperilled, by enacting before our 
eyes a reductio ad ahsurdum or a reductio ad horrihUe, 

Of a truth the alternative before us is terrible; but can 
devout and earnest thought falter for a moment in the agony 
of its suspense? Surely it cannot. The moral Character of 
Christ, viewed in conliection with the preternatural facts of His 
Human Life, will bear the strain which the argument puts upon 
it*. It is easier for a good man to believe that, in a world 
where he is encompassed by mysteries, where his own being 
itself is a consummate mystery, the Moral Author of the wonders 
around him should for great moral purposes have taken to Him- 
self a created form, than that the one Human Life which realizes 
the idea of humanity, the one Man Who is at once perfect 
strength and perfect tenderness, the one Pattern of our race in 
^Vhom its virtues are combined, and from Whom its vices are 
eliminated, should have been guilty, when speaking about Him- 
seU of an arrogance, of a self-seeking, and of an insincerity 
which, if admitted, must justly degrade Him far below the moral 
level of millions among His unhonoured worshippers. It is 
easier, in short, to believe that God has consummated His works 
of wonder and of mercy by a crowning Self-revelation in which 
mercy and beauty reach their climax, than to close the moral 
eye to the brightest spot that meets it in human history, and — 
since a bare Theism reproduces the main difficulties of Chris- 
tianity without any of its compensations — to see at last in man’s 
inexplicable destiny only the justification of his despair. Yet 
the true alternative to this frightful conclusion is in reality a 
frank acceptance of the doctrine which is under consideration in 

* Channing, Works, ii. 6i : 'I know not what can be added to heighten 
the wonder, reverence, and love, which are due to Jesus. When I consider 
Him, not only as possessed with the consciousness of an unexampled and 
unbounded majesty, but as recognising a kindred nature in all human 
beings^ and living and dying to raise them to a participation of His divine 
plories ; and when I see Him under these views allying Himself to men by 
the tenderest ties, embracing them with a spirit of humanity which no 
insult, injury, or pain could for a moment repel or overpower, I am filled 
with wonder as well as reverence and love. I feel that this character is not 
of human invention, that it was not assumed tlirough fraud or struck out 
by enthusiasm ; for it is infinitely above their reach,^ 
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these lectures y. For Christianity, both as a creed and as a life, 
depends absolutely upon the Personal Character of its Founder. 
Unless His virtues were only apparent, unless His miracles were 
nothing better than a popular delusion, we must admit that His 
Self-assertion is justified, even in the full measure of its blessed 
and awful import. We must deny the antagonism which is said 
to exist between the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity and the history 
of His human manifestation. We must believe and confess that 
the Christ of history is the Christ of the Catholic Creed. 

Eternal Jesus 1 it is Thyself Who hast thus bidden us either 
despise Thee or worship Thee. Thou woifidest have us despise 
Thee as our fellow-man, if we will not worship Thee as our God. 
Gazing on Thy Human beauty, and listening to Thy words, we 
cannot deny that Thou art the Only Son of God Most High ; 
disputing Thy Divinity, we could no longer clearly recognise 
Thy Human perfections. But if our ears hearken to Thy 
revelations of Thy greatness, our souls have already been won 
to Thee by Thy truthfulness, by Thy lowliness, and by Thy love. 
Convinced by these Thy moral glories, and by Thy majestic 
exercise of creative and healing power, we believe and are sure 
that Thou hast the words of eternal life. Although in unveiling 
Thyself before Thy creatures, Thou dost stand from age to age 
at the bar of hostile and sceptical opinion ; yet assuredly from 
age to age, by the assaults of Thine enemies no less than in the 
faith of Thy believing Church, Thou art justified in Thy sayings 
and art clear when Thou art judged. Of a truth, Thou art the 
King of Glory, O Christ ; Thou art the Everlasting Son of the 
Father. 

r Channing might almost seem to have risen for a moment to the full 
faith of the Church of Christ in the following beautiful words ; Works, il« 
57: ^1 confess when 1 can escape the deadening power of habit, andl^a 
receive the full import of such passages as the following : **Com6 unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ;** am 
come to seek and to save that which was lost *^He that confesseth Me 
before men, him will I confess before My Father in Heaven;** “Whoso- 
ever shall be ashamed of Me before men, of him shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed when He oometh in the glory of the Father with the holy angels ;** 
“ In My Father’s house are many mansions, I go to prepare * place for 
you ;** 1 say, when I can succeed in realising the import of such passages, 
I feel myself listening to a being such as never before and never since sp)ke 
in human langua^. I am awed by the consciousness of greatness which 
these simple words express ; and wnen 1 connect this greatness with the 
proofs of Christ’s miracles, I am compelled to speak with the centurion, 
“Truly this was the Son of God.”* Alas! that this language doea not mean 
what we might hope, is too certain from other passages in his writii^* 
See e.g. Works, ii. 410 : 'Christ is a being distinct fiom the one Goo.’ 
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LECTUEE V. 


THE DOCTEINE OF CHRIST’S DIVINITY IN THE 
WlJiTINGS OF ST. JOHN. 


That Which was from the J>eginning, Which we have heard. Which we 
have seen with our eyes. Which we have loolced upon, and our hands 
have handled^ of the Word of Life ; {for the Life was manifested, and 
we have seen It, and hear witness, and shew unto you that Eternal Life, 
Which was with the Father, and wcls manifested unto us i) That Which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you , — St. John i. 

An attempt was made last Sunday to determine, from the re- 
corded language of Jesus Christ, what was the verdict of His 
Own consciousness, expressed as well as implied, respecting the 
momentous question of His higher and Eternal Nature. But 
we were incidentally brought face to face with a problem, the 
fuller consideration of which lies naturally in the course of the 
present discussion. It is undeniable that the most numerous 
and direct claims to Divinity on the part of our Lord are to be 
found in the Gospel of St. John. While this fact has a signi- 
ficance of a positive kind which will be noticed presently, it 
als^involves the doctrine before us in the entanglement of a 
large critical question. To leave tliis question undiscussed 
would, under existing circumstances, be impossible To discuss 
it, within the limits assigned to the lecturer, and even with a 
Very moderate regard to the amount of details which it neces- 
sarily involves, must needs make a somewhat unwonted demand, 
as you wall indulgently bear in mind, upon the patience and 
attention of the audience. 

If the Book of Daniel has been recently described as the 
battle-field of the Old Testament, it is not less true that 
St. John^s Gospel is the battle-field of the New. It is well 
^derstood on all sides that no question of mere dilettante, 
criticism is at stake when the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel 
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is challenged. The point of this momentous enquiry lies close 
to the very heart of the creed of Christendom ; 

'Neque enim levm ant ludicra petuntnr 
Prsemia ; sed Tumi de vita et sangume certant 

Strange and mournful it may well seem to a Christian that the 
pages of the Evangelist of Divine love should have been the 
object of an attack so energetic, so persevering, so inventive, so 
unsparing I Strange indeed such vehement hostility might be 
deemed, if only it were not in haimony with that deep instinct 
of our nature which forbids neutrality when we are face to face 
with high religious truth ; which forces ul to take really, if not 
avowedly, a side respecting it ; which constrains us to hate or 
to love, to resist or to obey, to accept or to reject it. If St. 
John’s Gospel had been the documentary illustration of some 
extinct superstition, or the title-deed of some suppressed founda- 
tion, at best capable of attracting the placid interest of studious 
antiquarianism, the attacks which have been made on it might 
well have provoked our marvel. As it is, there is no room for 
legitimate wonder, that the words of the Evangelist, like the 
Person of the Master, should be a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence. For St. John’s Gospel is the most conspicuous 
written attestation to the Godhead of Him Whose claims upon 
mankind can hardly be surveyed without passion, whether it be 
the passion of adoring love, or the passion of vehement and 
determined enmity.^ 

I. From the disappearance of the obscure heretics called 
Alogi, in the la ter sub-apostolic age^, until the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel was not 
questioned. The earliest modern objections to it seem to have 
been put forward in this country, and to have been based on the 
assumption of a discrepancy between the narrative of St. John 
and those of the first three Gospels. These objections were 
combated by the learned Leclerc ; and for well-nigh a century 
the point was thought to have been decided©. The brilliant 
reputation of Herder secured attention for his characteristic 
theory tliat St. John’s Gospel describes, not the historical, but 
an ideal Christ. Herder was followed by several German writers, 

• Virg. .^En. xii. 764, 765. 

That the Alogi had no idea of a reemt origin of St. John’s Gospel 
is clear from their ascribing it to Cerinthus. Bomer, Person Christi, i. 
p. 501 » note. S. Epiph. Hfer. li. 

0 It ought perhaps to have been added that Evanson’s attack upon 
St. John in 1792 was answered by Br. Priestley. 
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who accepted conclusions which he had implied, and who 
expressly rejected the authenticity of the fourth Gospel But 
these negative criticisms were met in turn by the arguments of 
Roman Catholic divines like Hug, and of critics who were by no 
means loyal even to Lutheran orthodoxy, such as Eichhom and 
Kuinoel. By their labours the question was again held to have 
been set at rest in the higher regions of German scholarship and 
free-thinking. This second settlement was rudely disturbed by 
the publication of the famous ‘ Probabilia * of Bretschneider, the 
learned superintendent of Gotha, in the year 1820®, Repro- 
ducing the arguments which had been advanced by the earlier 
negative speculation, and adding others of his own, Bretschneider 
rekindled the discussion. He exaggerated the contrast between 
the representation of our Lord’s Person in St. John and that in 
the synoptists into a positive contradiction. Protestant Ger- 
many was then fascinated by the school of Schleiermacher, 
which, by the aid of a combination of criticism and mysticism f, 
was groping its way back towards the creeds of the Catholic 
Church. Schleiermacher, as is well known, not only accepted 
the Church-belief respecting the fourth Gospel, but he found 
in that Gospel the reason for his somewhat reckless estimate of 
the other three. The sharp controversy which followed resulted 
in Bretschneider’s retractation of his thesis, and the impression 
produced by this retractation was not violently interfered with 
until 1835, when Dr. Strauss shocked the conscience of all that 
was Christian in Europe by the publication of his first ‘ Life of 
Jesus.’ Dr. Strauss’ position in respect of St. John’s Gospel 
was a purely negative one. He confined himself to asserting 
that St. John’s Gospel was not what the Church had always 
believed it to be, that it was not the work of the son of Zebedee. 
The school of Tiibingen aspired to supplement this negative 
criticism of Strauss by a positive hypothesis. St. John’s Gospel 
was held to represent a highly-developed stage of an orthodox 
gnosis, the growth of which presupposed the lapse of at least a 
century since the age of the Apostles. It was decided by the 

^ Especially by Dr. Ammon, preacher and professor of theology at 
Erlangen and Dresden successively. 

• TObabilia de Evangelii et Epistolarum Johannis Apostoli indole et 
ongine. Dipsise, 1820. 

^ See more especially Schleiermacher's Olauhenahhre, and compare Pro- 
fessor Anberlen’s account of the process through which, at Tiibingen, he 
was led back, among other things, mainly by ^hleiermacher’a mysticism, 
Po full of life and spirit, to the sanctuary of religion, and learnt to sit again 
at the feet of the il^deemer.* On Divine Revelation, pref. 
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leading writers of the school of Tubingen, by Drs. Baur, 
Bchwegler, and Zeller, that the fourth Gospel was not composed 
until after the year A.i). i6o. And, although this opinion may 
have been slightly modified by later representatives of the 
Tubingen school, such as Hilgenfeld ; the general position, that 
the fourth Gospel was not written before the middle of the 
second century, is held by disciples of that school as one of 
its veiy fundamental tenets. 

Here then it is necessary to enquire, what was the belief of 
the second century itself, as to the date and authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel s. « 

Now it is scarcely too much to assert that every decade of the 
second century furnishes its share of proof that the four Gospels 
as a whole, and St. John’s in particular, were to the Church of 
that age what they are to the Church of the present. Beginning 
at the end of the century, we may observe how general at that 
date was the reception of the four Gospels throughout the 
Catholic Church. Writing at Lyons, in the last decade of the 
century, St. IrensBUS discourses on various cosmical and spiritual 
analogies to the fourfold form of the Gospel narrative (tvayyeXiov 
r€rpaiJLop(Pov) in a strain of mystical reflection which implies that 
the co-ordinate authority of the four Gospels had been already 
long established k St. Irenseus, it is well known, had sat at the 
feet of St. Poly carp, who was himself a disciple of St. John. 
St, Irenceus, in his letter to the erring Florinus, records with 
reverent affection what Polycarp had told him of the lessons 
which he had personally learnt from John and the other disciples 
of Jesus*. Now is it barely probable that Irenaeus should have 

* For a recent and complete difMJussion of this subject see Prof. Westcott, 
St.John’s Gospel, Intr. pp. xxviii-xxxii, London, Murray. [i88i.] 

** St. Irenseus, adv. Haer. iii. ii. 8: (pavfpby^ Uri 6 r&v ardvrvv 

rtxvtrris A6yoSy 6 KaSii/xtyos twv ’K.tpov&./x Ka\ crwixa^v 'rk irdvra, <f)ay€pU‘ 
Bus roTs kvBpdirois, ripuv xfrpdfiopipoy rh iharyyfKioVf iyl 5e vye^/nari 

(Tvyexdpeyoy, . , . Kol ykp rk Xepov/Sl/u r€rparrp(f(ruira‘ Kal rk vpdffwva w- 
rwVi ciicrfvcs rrjs wpayfiarcias rov Tlov rov ©€o0, . . Kal rk ^vayy4\ia odv 
ro6rois <ri5;u^a>vo, iv oTs ^yKaOe^erai XptcrrSs. Tb juev ykp Kark ^l<udyyr)v, ri)y 
Airii TOt? Tlarphs ^yipoyiK^iv abrou . , , , . koI ^ybo^ov yeytw \4yay‘ 

iv kpxp b Adyos. 

* St. IrensBUB, fragment, vol. i. p. 822 , ed. Stieren ; ^JBov ydp tre, waTs 

Urt 4y rp Kdrta irapk UoXvKdpntp, Xafivpm wpdrroyra iv rp ficurtXiKp 

avKp, feed V€ipdii€VOV tbboKtpuv irap* avr^' (laKKoy ykp rk rdre duifiytjfMytdv 
Twy ^yayxos yiyo/advcyy’ (ai ykp iK vediuy pLaSiiaus^ ffvyab^ovtrat rp 
ivovyroi a&rn) &ffrt fie b{fya(rBai elirety koI rby rdway, iy f KoBeidfieyos Ute- 
\4yrro 6 fiaiciptos XtoXdicapiros, Kal ras vpordbovs abrov koI ra$ ei<rAbovs fcal rby 
XapttKTppa rov 0lou teed r^iy rov trdfiaros iSday koI rk$ BtaKd^eis Ar dtrov^iro 
irpiks vArfios, Kal rify fierk *l»dyyov ovyayatrrpopiiy ofs dir^^cXAc, Kol r^tf 

[lbct. 
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imagined that a literary forgery, which is asserted to have been 
produced at a date when he was himself a boy of twelve or four- 
teen years of age, was actually the work of the Apostle John! 1 
At Carthage, about the same time, Tertullian wrote his great 
work against the heretic Marcion K Tertullian brought to the 
discussion of critical questions great natural acuteness, which 
had been sharpened during liis early life by his practice at the 
African bar. Tertullian distinguishes between the primary, or 
actually apostolical rank of St. Matthew and St. John, and the 
lower standing of St. Mark and St. Luke, as being apostolical 
men of a secondary degree 1 ; but he treats all four as inspired 
writers of an authority beyond discussion Against Marcion’s 
mutilations of the sacred text Tertullian fearlessly appeals to the 
witness of the most ancient apostolical Churches. Tertullian’s 
famous canon runs thus : ‘ Si constat id verius quod prius, id 
prius quod et ab initio, id ab initio quod ab apostolis, pariter 
ubique constabit, id esse ab apostolis traditum, quod apud eccle- 
sias apostolorum fuerit sacrosanctum But what would have 
been the worth of this appeal if it could have been even suspected 
that the last Gospel was really written when Tertullian was a 
boy or even a young man 1 At Alexandria, almost contempo- 
raneously with Tertullian, St. Clement investigated the relation 

Tw Xoiir&y rav ^apaKSrwv rhy Kdpioy, koI &s drr€fjLVi)pi 6 y€ve toI»s xSyovs ou- 
Tuty’ fcal irepl rod Kvplov rlva & trap* iK^lywy aKrjKdei, Ka\ irepl rSoy dvydfieuy 
avToVf Kal ir€p\ rrjs 5t5a(r/ca\(as, ws vaph r&y avrovr&y r^s C^rjs rov A^you 
rcu)n\r}<li&)s d TloKmapiros, diri}yy€\\€ irdyra (TdfJi^oova rals ypatpats. Cf. Bus. 
Hist. Eccl. V, 20. St. Irenaeus succeeded St. Pothinus in the see of Lyons. 
Pothinus was martyred a.d. 177, and Irenseus died A.D. 202. 

i Adv. Haer. iii, i. St. Irenaeus was probably bom about a.d. 140. 

^ Tertullian was born at Carthage about a.d. 160. Cave places his con- 
version to Christianity at a.d. 185, and his lapse into the Montanist heresy 
at A.D. 199. Dr. Pusey (Libr. of Fathers) makes his conversion later, 
A.D. 195, and his secession from the Church A.D. 201. 

^ Adv, Marc. iv. c. 2 : ‘ Constituimus imprimis evangelicum instru- 
mentum apostolos auctores habere, quibus hoc munus evangelii promul- 
gandi ab Ipso Domino sit impositum. Si et apostolicos, non tamen solos, 
sed cum apostolis et post apostolos, quoniam prmdicatio discipulorurn 
suspecta fieri posset de gloriae studio, si non adsistat illi auctoritas magis- 
trorum, immo Christi, qiise magistros apostolos fecit, Denique nobis fidem 
ex apostolis Joannes et Matthseus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus 
instaurant.* 

® Adv. Marc. iv. c. 5: ^Badem auctoritas ecclesiarum apostolicarum 
ceteris quoque patrocinabitur Evangeliis, quae proinde per illas et secun- 
dum illas habemus, Joannis dico et Matthaei, licet et Marcus quod edidit 
Petri affirmetur, cujus inteipres Marcus. Nam et Lucae digestum Paulo 
adscribere sclent. Capit magistrorum videri quae discipuli promulgarint.* 

“ Adv, Maicion. iv. 5. 
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of the synoptic Gospels to St. John®, and he terms the latter 
the tvayyiXiou TTVivfxariKov P. It is unnecessary to say that the 
intellectual atmosphere of that famous Greeco-Egyptian school 
would not have been favourable to any serious countenance of 
a really suspected document. At Rome St. John’s Gospel was 
certainly received as being the work of that Apostle in the year 
170. This is clear from the so-termed Muratorian fragment <1 ; 
and if in receiving it the Roman Church had been under a delu- 
sion so fundamental as is implied by the Tubingen hypothesis, 
St. J ohn’s own pupil Polycarp might have been expected to have 
corrected his Roman brethren when he c^me to Rome in the 
year 163 r. In the farther East, St. John’s Gospel had already 
been translated as a matter of course into the Peschito Syriac 
version ®. It had been translated in Africa into the Latin Versio 
Itala At or soon after the middle of the century two works 

® Westcott, Canon of the New Testament, 5th ed. p. 119. See this 
writer’s remarks on St. Clement’s antecedents and position in the Church, 
ibid. pp. 343, 344. St. Clement lived from about 165 to 220. He flourished 
as a Christian Father under Severus and Caracalla, 193-220. 

p £us. Hist. Eccl. vi. 14, condensing Clement’s account, says^ rhy fAitnoi 
*lwdyv7jy ^trxaToy crvytd6vra Bn rk crwfianH^ iy ro7s titayyeKiois 
irpoTpa‘ir4yra ibrb rcby yywptfMay^ llyi^iJLCtrt $(o<f>oprj04yTa, fryevfiaritAy woi^trat 
tkayyeAtoy, 

^ Westcott on the Canon, p, 214. The Muratorian fragment claims to 
have been written by a contemporary of Pius I., who probably ruled the 
Koman Church from about A. D. I42 to 157. 'Pastorem vero nuperrim^ 
temporibus noairia in urbe Boma Hermas conscripsit, sedente cathedra 
urbis Borne ecclesie Pio episcopo fratre ejus.’ Cf. Hilgenfeld, Ber Kanon 
und die Kritik des N. T., p. 39, sqq. 

* St. Polycarp’s martyrdom has been lately fixed in A. D. 1 5 5-d. laghtfoot, 
Cont. Bev. 1875, p. 838. But cf. Wordsworth’s Ch. Hist, to Ooun. of Nic., 
p. i6i, note. (1881.] 

* On the difiioulty of fixing the exact date of the Peschito version see 
Westcott, Cfmon of New Testament, pp. 236-243. Beferring (i) to the 
Byriao tradition of its Apostolic origin at Edess^ repeated by Gregory 
JEter Hebreus ; (2) to the necessary existence of an early Syriac version, 
im^ed in the controversial writings of Bardesanes ; (3) to the quotations 
of Hegesippus fi^m the Syriac, related by Eusebius (Hist. Eod. iv. 22) ; 
(4) to the antiquity of the language of the Peschito as compared with that 
of St. Ephrem, and the high authority in which this version was held by 
that Fa^er ; (5) to the liturgical and general use of it by heretical as well 
as orthodox Syrians ; and (6) to the early translations made from it ; — 
Westcott conriudes that in the absence of more copious critical resources 
which might serve to determine the date of this version on philcflogical 
grounds, * there is no sufficient reason to desert the opinion which has ob* 
tained the sanction of the most competent scholars, that its formation is to 
be fixed within thefirat haJf of the second century* (p. 243. ) That it was 
complete then in A. ». 150-160, we may assume without risk of serious error. 

* This version must have b^n made before a. n. 170. * How much more 
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were publislied which implied that the four Gospels had long 
been received as of undoubted authority: I refer to the Harmo- 
nies of Theophilus^, Bishop of Antioch, and of Tatiau^ the hete- 
rodox pupil of St. Justin Martyr. St. John is quoted by either 
writer independently, in the work which was addressed by Theo- 
philus to Autolycus and in the Apology of Tatian When, 
about the year 1*70, Apollinaris of Hierapolis points out the 
bearings of the different evangelical narratives upon the Quarto- 
deciman controversy, his argument implies a familiarity with 
St. John. Apollinaris refers to the piercing of our Lord’s Side y, 
and Polycrates of Ephesus speaks of John as the disciple who 
lay on the bosom of Jesus*. Here we see that the last Gospel 
must have been read and heard in the Christian Churches with 
a care which dwells upon its distinctive peculiarities. It is 
surely inconceivable that a work of such primary claim to speak 
on the question of highest interest for Christian believers could 
have been forged, widely circulated, and immediately received 
by Africans, by Komans, by Gauls, by Syrians, as a work of an 
Apostle who had passed to his rest some sixty years before. 
And, if the evidence before us ended here, we might fairly infer 
that, considering the difficulties of communication between 
Churches in the sub-apostolic age, and the various elements of 
moral and intellectual caution, which, as notably in the case of 

ancient it really is cannot yet be discovered. Not only is the character of 
the version itself a proof of its extreme age, but the mutual relation of dif* 
ferent parts of it shew that it was made originally by different hands ; and 
if so, it is natural to conjecture that it was coeval with the introduction of 
Cliristianity into Africa, and the result of the spontaneous effort of African 
Christians.* (Westcott on the Canon of the New Testament, p. 258.) Dr. 
Westcott shews from Tertullian (Adv. Prax. c. 5) that at the end of the 
century the Latin translation of St. Johitis Gospel had been so generally 
circulated in Africa, as to have moulded the popular theological dialect. 
(Ibid. p. 251.) 

“ At latest Theophilus waa bishop from a.d. 168 to 180. St. Jerome 
says: * Theophilus . . . quatuor evangelistarum in unum opus dicta com- 
pingens, ingenii sui nobis monumenta dimisit.* Bpist. 121 (al. 151) ad 
Algas. c. 6. 

Eus. Hist. Eccl. iv. 29; Theodoret, H*er. Fab. i, so ; Westcott, Canon, pp. 
322, 323, sqq. The recent discovery of the Commenta^ of St. Ephrem Syrus 
onTatian’s Diatessaronadds to the evidential importance of that work [1884]. 

^ Ad Autol. ii. 31, p. 174, ed. Wolf. Cf. St. John i. i, 3. Theophilus is 
the first writer who quotes St. John by name. 

* Orat. contr. Gr»c. c. 4 (St. Jo£m iv. 24) ; o. 5 (Ibid, i, i) ; c. 13 
(Ibid, i, 5) ; c. 19 (Ibid. i. 3). 

^ Ghron. Pasch. p. 14 ; cf. St. J ohn inx. 34 ; Routh, i. 160, sq. ; Westcott^ 
Canon, p. 228 and note i. 

* Apud Eus. T. 34. Cf. St. John xiii. 33, xzi. 20« 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews, were likely to delay the oecumenical 
reception of a canonical book, St. J ohn’s Gospel must have been 
in existence at the beginning of the secomd century. 

But the evidence does not desert us at this point. Through 
Tatian we ascend into the earlier portion of the century as 
represented by St, Justin Martyr. It is remarkable that 
St. Justin’s second Apology, written in i6i, contains fewer 
allusions to the Gospels than the earlier Apology written in 
138 ^ and than the intermediate composition of this Father, his 
Dialogue with the Jew Trypho. Now passing by recent theories 
respecting a Gospel of the Hebrews or a^'Gospel of Peter, by 
which an endeavour has been made to weaken St. Justin’s 
witness to the synoptic Evangelists, let us observe that his 
testimony to St. John is particularly distinct. Justin’s emphatic 
reference of *the doctrine of the Logos to our Lord^, not to 
mention his quotation of John the Baptist’s reply to the mes- 
sengers of the J ewB «, and of our Saviour’s language about the 
new birth d, makes his knowledge of St. John’s Gospel much 
more than a probability ®. Among the great Apostolic fathers, 
St. Ignatius alludes to St. John in his Letter to the Komaiisf, 
and St. Polycai*p quotes the Apostle’s first Epistle e. In these 
sub-apostolic writings there are large districts of thought and 
expression, of a typo unmistukeably Johannean^ which, like 

* So Gieseler. ii. 3. § 50. 

^ Cf. Tiscliendorf, Wann wurden nnsere Evangelien verfasst? p. 16 : 

* Die Uebertragung des Logos auf Cliristus, von der uns keine Spur weder 
in der Synoptikem noch in den altesten Parallelschriften derselben vorliegt, 
an meh^ren Stellen Justins von Johannes abzuloiten ist.* 

® Ibid. Dialog, cum Tryph. 88. Cf. St. John i. 20. 

^ Apolog. i. 6l : Kol 6 Xpiirrhs ebrev* ‘ *Av &yoiy€yyriBr(T€f ov 
u<ri\dK\re tis r^v fiaffiXtiay r&v ovpay&y’* "'On Kot a^vyarov tis rekv iii)rpas 
ray rtKovffay rohs aira^ y^vopAyovs ip^^yai tpavephy vualv iari, Cf. Westcott, 
Canon of the New Testament, p. 151. 

* Cf. however Westcott (Canon of the New Testament, p. 145) on the 
improbability of St.John’s being quoted in apologetic writings addressed 
to Jews and heathen. St. Justin nevertheless does ‘exhibit types of lan- 
guage and doctrine which, if not immediately drawn from St. John (’^hy 
not?), yet mark the presence of his influence and the recognition of his 
authority.* Westcott, Ibid. Besides the passages already idluded to, St. 
Justin appears to refer to St. John xii. 49 in Dialog, cum Tryph. 0. 56,; to 
St. John i. 13 in Dialog, c. 63 ; to St.John vii. 12 in Dialog, c. 69 ; to $t. 
John i. 12 in Dialog. 0. 123. Of. Lticke, Comm. £v. Joh. p. 34, iqq< 
Comp. Tregelles, Canon Muratorianus, p. 73. 

* St. Ign. ad Bom. c. 7. Cf. St. John vi. 3a, 48, 53, xvi. 11. 

« Ep. ad Phil. c. 7. Cf. i St. John iv. 3. 

^ Cf. St. Bam. Ep. v. vi. xii. (cf. St. John iii. 14) ; Herm. Past, Sipfil. " 
ix. 12 (cf. Ibid. X. 7, 9i xiv. 6;; St. Ignat, ad Philad, 7 (cf* Ibid. iii. 8>; 
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St. Justin’s doctrine of the Logos, witness no less powerfully to 
the existence of St. John’s writings than direct citations. The 
Tiibingen writers lay emphasis upon the fact that in the short 
fragment of Papiaa which we possess, nothing is said about 
St. John’s Gospel*. But at least we have no evidence that 
Papias did not speak of it in that larger part of his writings 
which has been lost; and if his silence is a valid argument 
against the fourth Gospel, it is equally available against the 
(iospel of St. Luke, and even against each one of those four 
Epistles which the Tiibingen writers themselves recognise as the 
work of St. Pauli. » 

The testimony of the Catholic Church during this century is 
su}»plemented by that of the contemporary heretics. St. Irenams 
has pointed out how the system of the celebrated Gnostic, 

afl Tral 8 (cf. Ibid. vi. 51) ; ad Magnes. 7 (cf. Ibid. xii. 49, x. 30, xiv. ii) ; 
aJ Kom. 7 (cf. Ibid. vi. 32). 

* Meyer, Evan. «}ohann. Einl. p. 14: 'Bass das Fragment des Papias 
Evangel. Joh. nicht erwahnt, kann nichts verscblagen, da es iiber- 
haupt keine schriftlichen Quellen, aiis welchen er seine Nacbrichten 
gusclKipft habe, aiifiTihrt, vielinehr das Verfaliren des Papias dahin 
bestiinmt, dass er bei den Apostelschiilern die Aussagen der Apostol 
t rkdiidet habe, und dessen ausdrucklichen Grundsatz ausspricht : oif yap rit 
f/c rmtf roaouTou fxe u)>p€\uv virfK<ljJi.$avov, bcroy rk vaph C^(rrjs (pwrijs 

Kal fAfvo 6 arris. Papias wirft hier die damals vorhanderien evangelischen 
?^chriften (t&v deren eine Menge war (Luk. i. i) alle ohne Auswahl 

ziisammen, und wie er das Evangel. Matthaji imd das des Marcus mit 
iiuruiiter begriffen hat, welche beide er spater besonders erwahnt, so kann er 
auch das Evangel. .Joh. mit bei rwv gemeint haben, da Papias einen 

r*e.griff von ^anom^c*^ cnEvangelienals solchen offenbar noch nichthat ( vergl. 
C’redn. Beitr. i. p. 23), und diese auszuzeichnen nicht veranlasst ist. Wenn 
fiber weiterhin Eusebius noch zwei Aussagen des Papias iiber die Evangelion 
Mark, und Matthaus anfuhrt, so wird damit unser Evangelium nicht 
ansgeschlossen, welches Papias in anderen Theilen seines JBuchs erwahnt 
haben kann, sondern jene beiden Aussagen werden nur desbalb bemerklich 
geniacht, weil sie iiber die JEntstehung jener Evangelien etwas Absontler- 
bches, besonders Merkwiirdiges enthalten, wie auch das als besonders 
bemerkenswerth von Eusebius angefiihrt wird, dass Papias aus zwei epi- 
^olixchen Schriften (l Joh. u. I Petr.) Zeugnisse gebrauche, und eine 
Przablung habe, welche sich im Hehraer-Evangel. finde.’ Cf. also Westcott, 
Canon, pp. 76, 77 note i. Papias is stated by Eusebius (iii. 39) to have 
tpiotftd 8t. John’s First Epistle. This he could hardly have done, without 
acknowledging St. John’s Gospel, 

^ The newly discovered SiSaxh id;^€fea k’iro(rr 6 Kosv (ed. Bryennios, 
Constantinople, 1883) appears to be a product of the Judaising party when 
almost separating from the Church at the close of the first century. In 
tins document no less than twenty references to St. Matthew’s Gospel occur, 
six to St, Luke’s, but there is not a single quotation from the writings 

St. Paul ; c. 4 and Eph. vi. 5, 9, and c. 3 and i Thess, v. 23 bein^ mere 
ooiiicidonces. That it should contain no reference to St. John is only 
''hat its general character would lead us to expect. [1884.] 
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Valentinus, was mainly based upon a perversion of St. John’s 
Gospel This assertion is borne out by that remarkable work, 
the Philosophumena of St, Hippolytus, which, as we in Oxford 
well remember, was discovered some few years since at Mount 
Athos^. Of the pupils of Valentinus, Ptolemaeus quotes from 
the prologue of St. John’s Gospel in his extant letter to Flora 
Heracleon, another pupil, wrote a considerable commentary 
upon St. John». Heracleon lived about 150; Valentinus was 
a contemporary of Marcion, who was teaching at Rome about 
140. Marcion had originally admitted the claims of St. John’s 
Gospel, and only denied them when, for the particular purposes 
of his heresy, he endeavoured at a later time to demonstrate an 
opposition between St. Paul and St. John®. Basilides taught 
at Alexandria under Adrian, apparently about the year 120. 
Basilides is known to have written twenty-four books on the 
Gospel P; but if it cannot be certainly affirmed that any of 
these books were commentaries on St. John, it is certain from 
St. Hippolytus that Basilides appealed to texts of St. John 


* St. IrenseuB (Hser. iii. II. 7) lays down the general position : *Tanta est 
circa Evangel? a h®c firmitas, ut et ipsi hseretici testimonium reddant eis, et 
est ipsis egrediens unusquisque eorum conetur suam confirmare doctrinam.’ 
After illustrating this from the cases of the Ebionites, Marcion, and the 
Cerinthians, he proceeds, * Hi autem qui a Valentino sunt, eo [sc. evangelic] 
quod est secundum Johannem utenies, ad ostensionem conjuga- 

tionum suarum ; ex ipso detegentur nihil rect^ dicentes.* ' Die Valentinian- 
ische Gnosis (says Meyer) mit ihren Aeonen, Syzygien u. s. w. verhalt sich 
sum Prolog des J oh. wie das kdnstlich Gemachte und Ausgesponnene zuui 
Einfachen und Schbpferischen.* (Einl. in Joh. p. 12, note.) For an illus- 
tration of. St. Iren. adv. Hser. i. 8. 5. 

' Of. Refut. Hser. vi. 35, init., for Valentinus’ use of St. John x. 8. 

» Apud St. Epiph. adv. Hasr. lib. i. tom. i. Hser. 33 ; Ptol. ad Flor. Cf. 
St. John i. 3 ; also Stieren’s St. Irenaeus, vol. i. p. 924. 

^ Fragments of Heracleon's Commentary on St. John, collected from 
Origen, are published at the end of the first vol. of Stieren*s edition of 
St. Irenssus, pp. 938-971* St. John iv. is chiefly illustrated by these remains 
of the great Valentinian commentator. Two points strike one on perusal of 
them: (i) that before Heracleon’ s time St. John’s Gospel must have ac- 
quired, even among heretics, the highest authority ; (2) that Heracleon has 
continually to resort to interpretations so forced (as on St. John i. 3, i. 18, 
ii. 1 7 ; cited by Westoott, Canon, p. 306, note) as * to prove sufficiently that 
St. John’s Gospel was no Gnostic work.’ 

® TertuUian, adv. Marcion. iv. 3 ; De Came Christi, c. 2 ; quoted by 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? pp. 25, 26. 

P Eusebius, Hist. Ecol. iv. 7. 7 ; fis ixhv t6 tvayY^^tov r 4 <raapa irpbs roTs 
tfKotri ai&yra(ai 0 ($Aia. Was this a Commentary on the Evangelists, or 
a Life of Christ in the sense of Basilides, or a Dissertation on the Import 
of Christ’s life ? The phrase is indecisive. 
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in favour of his system a. Before Basilides, in the two first 
decades of the century, we find Opiiitic Gnostics, the Naase- 
nians^, and the Perataes, appealing to passages in St. John’s 
Gospel, which was thus already, we may say in the year no, a 
recognised authority among sects external to the Catholic Church, 

It may further be observed that the whole doctrine of the 
Paraclete in the heresy of Montanus is a manifest perversion of 
the treatise on that subject in St. John’s Gospel, the wide 
« reception of which it accordingly presupposes*. The Alogi, 
who were heretical opponents of Montanism, rejected St, John’s 
Gospel for dogmatic leasons, which are really confirmatory of 
the general tradition in its favour Nor may we forget Celsus, 
the keen and satirical opponent of the Christian faith, who 
wrote, even according to Dr. Hilgenfeld, between i6o and 170, 
but more probably, as is held by other authorities, as early as 
150. Celsus professes very ostentatiously to confine himself 
to the writings of the disciples of Jesus but he refers to 
St. John’s Gospel in a manner which would be utterly incon- 
ceivable if* that book had been in his day a lately completed, or 
indeed a hardly completed forgery y. 

This evidence might be largely reinforced from other quarters 2^, 

^ Befut. Hser. vii. 22, where Basilides uses St. John i. 9, ii. 4. That 
Basilides, not his disciples, makes the citation, see Sanday, Gospels in 
Second Century, pp. 298-301. 

^ Refut. Hser. v, 6 sqq., 8 (St.John i. 3, 4) ; c. 9 (Ibid. iv. 21, and iv. 
10) : quoted by Tischendorf. 

■ Ibid. V. 12 sqq., 16 (St. John iii. 17, i. 1-4) ; c. 17 (Ibid. viii. 44). 

* See however Meyer, Einl. in Joh. p. 13, for the opinion that Montanism 
originally grew out of belief in the Barousia of our Lord. Baur, Christenthum, 
P. 213. The Paraclete of Mont»inus was doubtless very different from the 
Paradete of St. John’s Gospel. StiU St. J ohn’s Gospel must have furnished 
the name ; and it is probable that the idea of the Montanistic Paraclete is 
originally due to the same source, although by a rapid development, con- 
tortion, or perversion, the Divine Gift announced by our Lord had been ex- 
clianged for Its heretical caricature. The rejection of the promise of the 
Paraclete alluded to by St. Irenmus (adv. Hmr. iii. 11.9) proceeded not 
from Montanists, but firom opponents to Montanism, who erroneously 
identified the teaching of St. John’s Gospel with that heresy. 

St. Epiph. Haer. li. 3. Cf. Pressen^, J^sus-Christ, p. 227. 

* Origen, oontr, Celsum, ii. 74. 

^ Ibid. i. 67; cf. St.John ii. 18. Contr. Celsum, ii. 31, 36, 55; cf. 
St.John XX. 27, 

* E. g. the Letter of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, Eus. v. i, which 
quotes St. John xvi. 2 as an utterance of our Lord Himself. Athenagoras, 
^g. pro Ohristianis, lo: cf. St. John i. i-ii, xvii. 21-23. The Clementine 
Homilies, xix. 22; cf. St.John ix. 2, 3, iii. 52, x. 9, 27. Eecognitions, 
''* 9 i cf. St. John iii. 3-5, ii. 48, v. 23. Ibid. v. 12 ; cf. St. John viii, 34. 
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and especially by an examination of that mass of apocryphal 
literature which belongs to the earlier half of the second century, 
and the relation of which to St. John's Gospel has lately 
been very clearly exhibited by an accomplished scholar®-. But 
we are already in a position to admit that the facts before us 
force back the date of St. John’s Gospel within the lines of the 
first century h. And when this is done the question of its 
authenticity is practically decided. It is irrational to suppose 
that a forgery claiming the name and authority of the beloved 
disciple could have been written and circulated beneath his very 
eyes, and while the Church was still illuminated by his oral 
teaching. Arbitrary theories about the time which is thought 
l^ecessary to developo an idea cannot rightly be held to counter- 
balance such a solid block of historical evidence as we have been 
considering. This evidence shews that, long before the year 
^160, St. John’s Gospel was received throughout orthodox and 
heretical Christendom, and that its recognition may be traced 
up to the Apostolic age itself. Ewald shall supply the words 
with which to close the foregoing considerations. ‘ Those who 
since the first discussion of this question have been really con- 
versant with it, never could have had and never have had a 
moment’s doubt. As the attack on St. J ohn has become fiercer 
and fiercer, the truth during the last ten or twelve years has 
been more and more solidly established, error has been pursued 
into its last hiding-places, and at this moment the facts before 
us are such that no man who does not will knowingly to choose 
error and to reject truth, can dare to say that the fourth Gospel 
is not the work of the Apostle John c,* 

• Tischendorf, Wann warden nnsere Evangelien verfasst ? p. 35, sqq. 
That the Acta Pilali in particular were composed at the beginning of the 
second century, appears certain from the public appeal to them which 
St. J ustin makes in his Apology to the Roman Emperor. The Acta Pilati 
* presuppose not only the synoptists, but particularly and necessarily the 
Gospel of St. John. It is not that we meet with a passage here and there 
quoted from that Gospel. If that were the case we might suspect later 
interpolation. The whole history of the condemnation of Jesus is based 
essentially upon St.John’s narrative; while in the accounts of the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection, it is rather certain passages of the synoptists 
which are particularly suggested.* 

“ Pressens^, J^us-Christ, p. 233. 'Rien n’est plus vain que de vbuloir 
faire sortir du mouvement des id^es au second sihcle rEvangile, qui a pr^- 
cisdment donn^ le branle h c© mouvement, et le domine api^ Tavoir 
enfant^.* 

® Review of Renan's Vie de J^ns, in the Gottingen Scientific Journal, 
5 Aug. 1865; quoted by Gratry, J^ns-Chzist, p. 1x9. 
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Certainly Ewald here expresses himself with vehemence. 
Some among yourselves may possibly be disposed to complain 
of him as being too dogmatic. For it may be that you have 
made impatience of certainty a part of your creed ; and you 
may hold that a certain measure of cautious doubt on all sub- 
jects is inseparable from true intellectual culture. You may urge 
in particular that the weight of external testimony in favour of 
St. John’s Gospel does not silence the difficulties which arise 
upon an examination of its contents. You point to the use of 
a mystical and metaphysical terminology, to the repetition of 
abstract expressions, tsuch as Word, Life, Light, Truth, Para- 
clete. You remark that St. John’s Gospel exhibits the Life of 
our Lord under an entirely new aspect. Not to dwell im- 
moderately upon points of detail, you insist that the plan of our 
Lord’s life, the main scenes of His ministry, all His exhibitions 
of miraculous power save two, the form and matter of His dis- 
courses, nay, the very attitude and moral physiognomy of His 
opponents, are so represented in this Gospel as to interfere with 
your belief in its Apostolical origin. 

But are not these peculiarities of the Gospel explained when 
we consider the purpose with which it was written 1 

I. St. John’s Gospel is in the first place an historical sup- 
pleu3|nt. It was designed to chronicle discourses and events 
which had been omitted in the narratives of the three preceding 
Evangelists. Christian antiquity attests this design with re- 
markable unanimity <1. It is altogether arbitrary to assert that 
if St. John had seen the works of earlier Evangelists he would 
have alluded to them ; and that if he had intended to supply 
tlie omissions of their narratives he would have formally an- 
nounced his intention of doing so ®. It is sufficient to observe 
that the literary conventionalities of modern Europe were not 
those of the sacred writers, whether of the Synagogue ^ or of the 
Church. An inspired writer does his work without the self- 
consciousness of a modern composer; he is not necessarily 
careful to define his exact place in literature, his precise obliga- 
tions to, or his presumed improvements upon, the labours of his 

^ See especially the remarkable passage in £us. Hist. Eccl. iii. 24, 
St. Epiph. Haer. ii. 51. 

• ‘These ai^uments of LUcke are noticed by Bp. Wordsworth, New Test, 
part i. p. 200! 

* 'The lateor prophets of the Old Testament enlarge upon and complete 
the prophecies of the earlier. But they do not mention their names, or 
declare their own purpose to do what they do,’ Townson, pp. 134-147; 
quoted by Bp. Wordsworth, ubi supr. 
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predecessors. He is the organ of a Higher Intelligence; he 
owes both what he borrows and what he is believed to originate 
to the Mind Which inspires him to originate, or Which guides 
him to select. While the stream of sacred truth is flowing forth 
from his entranced and burning soul, and is being forthwith 
crystallized in the moulds of an imperishable language, the 
eagle-eyed Evangelist does not stoop from heaven to earth for 
the purpose of guarding or reserving the rights of authorsHp, 
by displaying his care to acknowledge its obligations. Certainly 
St. John does repeat in part the narratives of his predecessors «. 
But this repetition does not interfere with the m^^'plementary 
character of his work as a whole K And yet his Gospel is not 
only or mainly to be regarded as an historical supplement. It 
exhibits the precision of method and the orderly development of 
ideas which are proper to a complete doctrinal essay or treatise. 

with a. theological purpose. Viewed in its historical 
relation to the first three Gospels, it is supplemental to them ; 
but this relative character is not by any means an adequate 
explanation of its motive and function. It might easily have 
been written if no other Evangelist had written at all ; it 
has a character and purpose which are strictly its own ; it 
is part of a great whole, yet it is also, in itself, organically 
perfect. 

is a polemical treatise. It is addressed 
to an intellectual world widely different from that which had 
been before the minds of the earlier Evangelists. The earliest 
fonns of Gnostic thought are recognisable in the Judaizing 
theosophists whom St. Paul has in view in his Epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians. These Epistles were written at 
the least some thiriy years before the fourth Gospel. The 
foui’th Gospel confronts or anticipates a more developed Gno- 
sticism; although vre may observe in passing that it certainly 

> As in ebaps. vi. and xii. 

^ M. Renan admits the supplementary character of St. John’s Gospel, hot 
attributes to the Evangelist a motive of personal pique in writing it. He was 
annoyed at the place assigned to himself in earlier narratives I * On est 
tentil de croire, que Jean, dans sa vieillesse, ayant lu les r^cits ^vangdliques 
qni circulaient, d’une part, y remarqua di verses inexactitudes, de Tautre, 
fut froiss^ de voir qu’on ne lui accordait pas dans Thistoire du Christ nne 
assez grande place ; qu’alors il commenva h dieter une foule de choses qu’il 
savait mieux que les autres, avec V indention de montrer que, dans deaueoi^ 
de cas oii, on ne parlait que de JPierre, il avait figuri avec ef avant Ini* 
Vie de J^sus, pp. xxvii. xxviii, 

[UEECT. 
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does not contain references to any of the full-grown Gnostic 
systems which belong to the middle of the second century. The 
fourth Gospel is in marked opposition to the distinctive posi- 
tions of Ebionites, of Docetse, of Corinthians. But among 
these the Cerinthian gnosis appears to be more particularly 
contemplated. In its earlier forms especially, Gnosticism was 
as much a mischievous intellectual method as a formal heresy. 
The Gnostic look^ upon each revealed truth merely in the 
li ght 0^ ftp aAditioju to the eidstinflf stock of ma terials ready to 
h is hand for Bpeculative discussion. He handled it accordingly 
with the freedom whifth was natural to a belief that it was in no 
sense beyond the range of his intellectual grasp. He com- 
mingled it with his cosmical or his psychological theories ; he 
remodelled it ; he submitted it to new divisions, to new com- 
binations. Thus his attitude toward Christianity was friendly 
and yet supercilious. But he threatened the faith with utter 
destruction, to be achieved by a process of eclectic interpretation. 
Cerinthus was an early master of this art. Cerinthus as a 
Chiliastic Judaizer was naturally disposed to Humanitarianism. 
As an eclectic theorist, who had been trained in the * teaching of 
the Egyptians V he maintained that the world had been created 
by ‘ some power separate and distinct from Him Who is above 
all.* Jesus was not born of a virgin; He was the son of Joseph 
and Mary; He was born naturally like other men. But the 
iEon Christ had descended upon Jesus after His baptism, in the 
form of a dove, and had proclaimed the unknown Father, and 
had perfected the virtues of Jesus. The spiritual impassible 
Christ had flown back to heaven on the eve of the Passion of 
Jesus; the altogether human Jesus of Cerinthus had sufiered 
and had risen alone K To this fantastic Christ of the Cerinthian 

* St. Hippolytas, Befut. Hser. Tii. 33. 

^ St. Irenaeus, i. 26 : * Et Cerinthus autem quidam in Asi/l non a prime 
Beo factum esse mundum docuit, sed a virtute quidam valde separata et 
distante ab efi. principalitate, quae est super universa, et ignorante eiim qui 
«8t super omnia, Deum. Jesum autem subjecit, non ex virgine natum 
(impossibile enim hoc ei visum est) ; fuisse autem Eum J oseph et Marias 
hlium similiter ut reliqui omnes homines, et plus potuisse jnstitifl et pru- 
dentift et sapienti^ ab hominibus. Et post baptismum descendisse in eum 
®'b ea principalitate quae est super omnia, Christum figure columbae ; et 
tunc annuntiasse incognitum Patrem et virtutes perfecisse ; in fine autem 
jevoUsse iterum Christum de Jesu, et Jesum passum esse et resurrexisse ; 
^hristum autem impassibilem persever^sse, existentern spiritalem.* When 
St. Epiphanius represents Cerinthus as affirming that Jesus would only rise 
at the general resurrection, he seems to be describing the logical results of 
the hei^y, not the actual doctrine which it embraced. (Haer. xxviii. 6.) 
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gnosis St. John opposes the counteracting truth of our Lord’s 
Divine and Eternal Nature, as manifested in and through His 
human life. This Nature was united to the Manhood of Jesus 
from the moment of the Incarnation, It was not a transient 
endowment of the Person of Jesus; since it was Itself the seat 
of His Personality, although clothed with a human form. This 
Divine Nature was ‘glorified* in Christ’s Passion, as also in 
His miracles and His Eesurrection. St, John disentangles the 
Catholic doctrine from the negations and the speculations of 
Cerinthus ; he proclaims the Presence among men of the Divine 
Word, Himself the Creator of all thingL, incarnate in Jesus 
Christ. 

3. Thus St. John’s Gospel has also a direct, positive, dogmatic 
purpose. It is not merely a controversial treatise, as it is not 
merely an historical appendix. Its teaching is far deeper and 
wider than would have been necessary, in order to refute the 
errors of Cerinthus. It teaches the highest revealed truth con- 
cerning the Person of our Lord. Its substantive and enduring 
value consists in its displaying the Everlasting Word or Son of 
God as historically incarnate, and as uniting Himself to His 
Church. 

The peculiarities of St. John’s Gospel are explained, when 
this threefold aspect of it is kept in view. As a supplementary 
narrative it presents us, for the most part, with particidars 
concerning our Blessed Lord which are unrecorded elsewhere. 
It meets the doubts which might naturally have arisen in the 
later Apostolical age, when the narratives of the earlier Evan- 
gelists had been for some time before the Church, If the 
question was raised, why, if Jesus was so holy and so super- 
natural a Person, His countrymen and contemporaries did not 
believe in Him, St. John shews the moral causes which account 
for their incredulity. He pourtrays the fierce hatred of the 
J ews against the moral truth which they had rejected ; he 
exhibits this hatred as ever increasing in its intensity as the 
sanctity of Jesus shines out more and more brightly. If men 
asked anxiously for more proof that the Death and Eesurrection 
of Jesus were real events, St. John meets that demand by 
recording his own experience as an eye-witness, and by carefully 
accumulating the witness of others. If it was objected that 
Christ’s violent Death was inconsistent with His Divine claims, 
St. John points out that it was strictly volu]||feary, and even 
that by it Christ’s true glorification wa§ |Lchieved. If the 
authority of the Apostles and of those were succeeding 
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them was popularly depreciated on the score of their being 
rude And illiterate men, St. John shews from Ihe discourse 
in the supper-room that the claims of Apostles ii]^n the 
dutiful submission of the Church did not depend upon any 
natural advantages which they possessed. Jesus had promised 
a Divine Comforter, Who was to guide them into the whole 
truth, and to bring to their minds whatever He had said 
to themh 

As a polemical writer, St. John selects and marshals his 
materials with a view to confuting, from historical data, the 
Humanitarian or Decetic errors of the time. St. John is 
anxious to bring a particular section of the Life of Jesus to 
bear upon the intellectual world of Epliesusi“. He puis for- 
ward an aspect of the original truth which was certain to 
command present and local attention ; he is sufficiently in 
correspondence with the age to which he ministers, and with 
the speculative temper of the men around him. He had been 
led Uy note and to treasure up in his thought certain phases 
of the teaching and character of Jesus with especial care. He 
had remembered more accurately those particular discourses, 
in which Jesus speaks of His eternal relation to the Father, 
and of the profound mystic communion of life into which He 
would enter with His followers through the Holy Spirit and 
the Sacraments. These cherished memoiies of St. John’s earlier 
years, unshared in their comj)leteness by less privileged Apo- 
stles, were well fitted to meet the hard necessities of the Church 
during the closing years of the beloved disciple. To St. J ohn 
the gnosis of Cerintlius must have appeared to be in direct 
contradiction to the sacred certainties which he had heard from 
the lips of Jesus, and which he treasured in his heart and 
memory. In order to confute the heresy which separated the 
man J esus from the ‘jEon ’ Christ, he had merely to publish what 
he remembered of the actual words and works of Jesus His 
translation of those divine words may be coloured by a phrase- 
ology current in the school wliich he is addressing, sufficiently 
to make them popularly intelligible. But the peculiarities of 
Hs language have been greatly exaggerated by criticism, while 
they are naturally explained by the polemical and jwsitively 
doctrinal objects which he had in view. To these objects, the 

* Cf. Alford, Greek Test. vol. i. Prolegom. p. 60. ^ ^ 

St. IrexueuB odv. Hser. iii. i. See Ebraras discussion of the obje^ons 
which have been urged against this statement. Gospel History, pt. 2 , 
2, § 127* / » Cf, Pressens^, J^us-Christ^ p. 246. 

^■] . t <» 
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language^ the hiBtorical arrangement, the selection from con* 
vcrsations discourses before unpublished, the few deeply 
significant miracles, the description of opponents by a generic 
name — the ‘Jews* — which ignores the differences of character, 
class, and sect among them, and notices them only so far as 
they are in conflict with the central truth manifested in Jesus, 
— all contribute. But these very peculiarities of the fourth 
Gospel subserve its positive devotional and didactic aim even 
more directly than its controversial one®. The false gnosis • 

^ The internal difficulties uiged against St. J6hn*6 Gospel appear to be 
overborne by the weight of the external testimony, taken in conjunction 
with the characteristics and necessities of the later Apostolical age. These 
difficulties may however be very briefly summarized as follows : — 

X . As to time : 

(a) * The fourth Gospel implies a long Ministry, with festivals for its 
landmarks.* But the three (Westcott, Study of Gospels, 267) at 
least allow of a ministry as long as the fourth can require ; while 
reference to the festivals was natural in a narrative, the main scene 
of which is laid at Jerusalem. 

(jS) *The fourth Gospel appears to place the crucifixion on Nisan 14, 
the three on Nisan 15.* This real difficulty has been explained by 
various hypotheses, as 

c.g. (i) Of an anticipated passover, kept by our Lord, on Nisan 13. 
Westcott, Int. p. 319; Ellicott, Huls. Iiect. p. 322, and others. 
This is perhaps tlie most satisfactory. The objection drawn from the 
observance of Nisan 14, by those churches in the second century 
which inherited St. John’s traditions, ;issumes that such observ- 
ance was commemorative of the Last Supper, and not, as is prob- 
able, of our Lord’s Death. Cf. Meyer, Ev. Job. Einl. p. 18; 
^lansel, note on St. Matt. xxvi. in Speaker’s Commentary. 

{2) Of a paiitiover postponed by the chief priests. St. Chrys. ; Estius ; 
Wordsworth. 

(s') Of a diiference of computation, as to the true day of the Pass- 
over, owing to the variation between the Solar and Lunar 
reckonings. Petavius, qu. by Neale, Int. East. Oh. ii. 1054. 

(4^ Of a possible explanation of St.John’s language (xviii. 28, &c.), 
which would make it consistent with the date of Nisan 15, as 
that of the crucifixion. Diet, of Bible, vol. ii. 720; Edersheim, 
Life and Times of J esus, ii. 481, 507 ; St. Tho. Sum, p. iii. q. 46. a. 9. 

If none of these explanations be quite unobjectionable, they may fairly 
Wium us against cfmcliidiiig with our present knowledge that the difficulty 
is by any means immperable. 

2. As to the scene of Christ’s teaching: — *St. John places it chiefly in 
J udaea ; the three in Galilee.* But no Grospel professes to be a complete 
history of our Lord’s actions, and records of a Galilean and of a Judsean 
ministry respectively leave room for each other. Westcott on the Gospels, 
p. 265. 

3. As to the style of Christ’s teaching : — *Si J^sus parlait oomme le veut 
Matthieu, il ii’a pu parler comme le vent Jean.* But, the difference of 
subjects, hearers, and circumstances in the two caees, taken in conjunction 

fliECI- 
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is refuted by an exhibition of the true. The true is set forth 
for the sake of Christian souls. These things ‘ are. written that 
ye might believe that J esus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through His HameP.* 

We may perhaps have wondered how a Galilean fisherman 
could have been the author of a subtle and sublime theosophy, 
how the son of Zebedee could have appropiated the language 
of Athens and of Alexandria to the service of the Crucified. 
The answer is that St. John knew from experience the blessed 
and tremendous truth that his Lord and Friend was a Divine 
Person. Apart frdm the guidance of the Blessed Spirit, 
St, John’s mental strength and refinement may be tiuced to 
the force of his keen interest in this single fact. Just as a 
desperate moral or material struggle brings to light forces and 
resources unused before, so an intense religious conviction fer- 
tilizes intellect, and developes speculative talent, not unfrcquently 
in the most unlearned. Every form of thought which comes 
even into indirect contact with the truth to which the soul 
clings adoringly, is scanned by it with deep and anxious interest, 
whether it be the interest of hope or the interest of apprehen- 
sion. St. John certainly is a theosophic philosopher, but he 
is only a philosopher because he Ts^a tlieolbgian ; he is such 
a master of abstract thought because he is so devoted to the 
Incarnate God. The fisheiman of Galilee could never have 
written the prologue of the fourth Gospel; or have guided 
the religious thought of Ephesus, unless he had clung to this 
sustaining Truth, which makes him at once so popular and so 

\vitli the differing: mental peculiarities of the Apostles who report our Lttrd’s 
words, will account for the difference of style. Tlie phrases assumed to be 
peculiar to, and really of frequent occurrence in St. John are by no means 
unknown to the Synoptists. E.g. The antithesis between Light and 
tlarkness. 

4. As to the matter of Christ’s teaching : — Baur hegs the whole question 
by saying that 'the discourses in St.John could not be historical, since 
they are essentially nothing more than an explanation of the Lf»gos-idea 
put forth by that writer.’ This might be true if the doctrine of the 
Logos had been the product of Gnostic speculations. But if Jesus was 
really the Divine Son, manifesting Himself as such to men, such language 
as that reported by St.John is no more than we should expect Him to 
iise at ceriain times. St. John never represents our Lord as announcing 
Bis Divinity in the tenns in which it is announced in the Prologue to' 
the Gospel; he would have done so, had he really been creating a fic- 
titious Jesus designed to illustrate a particular theosophic speo^ation. 
This is discussed hereafter, p. 272. See Pressensc^, Jt^sus-Christ, p. 244; 
Luthardt, das Johanneische Evaugelium, pp. 26 35. 

f St. John XX. 31, 
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profound. For St. John is spiritually as simple, as he is 
intellectually majestic. In this our day he is understood by 
the religious insight of the unlettered and the poor, while the 
learned can sometimes see in him only the weary repetition of 
metaphysical abstractions. The poor understand this sublime 
revelation of God, the Creator of the world, as pure Light and 
Tnith. They understand the picture of a moral darkness which 
commits and excuses sin, and which hates the light. They 
receivF^iSfefulTy Son of God, made Man, 

and conquering evil by the laying down His Life. They follow, 
with the experience of their own temptati6!ns, or sins, or hopes, 
or fears, those heart-searching conversations with Nicodemus, 
with the Samaritan woman, with the Jews. In truth, St. John’s 
language and, above all, the words of Christ in St. John, are 
as simple as they are profound. They still speak peace and joy 
to little children ; they are still a stumbling-block to, and a 
condemnation of, the virtual successors of Cerinthus. 

II. If there were nothing else to the purpose in the whole of 
the New Testament, those first fourteen verses of the fourth 
Gospel would suffice to persuade a believer in Holy Scripture of 
the truth that Jesus Christ is absolutely God. It is a mistake 
to regard those fourteen verses as a mere prefatory attack upon 
the gnosis of Cerinthus, having no necessary connexion with the 
narrative which follows, and representing nothing essential to 
the integrity of the Apostle’s thought. For, as Baur very truly 
obseiwes, the doctrine of the prologue is the very fundamental 
idea which underlies the whole ‘Johannean theology<i.’ It is not 
enough to say that between the prologue and the history which 
follows there exists an intimate organic connexion. The pro- 
logue is itself the beginning of the history. ‘ It is impossible,* 
says Baur, ‘to deny that “the Word made fleshy’’ is one and 
the same subject with the Man Christ Jesus on the one hand, 
and with the Word Who “was in the beginning. Who was with 
God, and Who was God,” on the other 

Taking then the prologue of St. John’s Gospel in connexion 
with the verses which immediately succeed it, let us observe that 
St. John attaches to our Lord’s Person two names which to- 
gether yield a complete revelation of His Divine glory. Our 
Lord is called the ‘Word,’ and the ‘Only-begotten Son.* It is 
doubtless true, as Neander observes, that ‘the first of these 

« Vorlesungen, p. 351. ' St.John i. 14. 

■ Baur, ubi sup., St.John 5 . 1 , 
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names was* put prominently forward at Ephesus, ^in order to 
lead those who busied themselves with speculations on the 
Logos as the centre of all theophanies, from a mere religious 
idealism to a r^igious realism, to lead them in short to a 
recognition of God revealed in Christ It has already ^ been 

shewn that the Logos of St. John differs materially from the 
Logos of Platoniaing Jews in Alexandria, while it is linked to 
great lines of teaching in the Old Testament. No reason can 
be assigned why St. John had recourse to the word Logos at 
all, unless he was already in possession of the underlying fact 
to wliich this word -supplied a philosophical form. If the word 
did express, in a form familiar to the ears of the men of Ephe- 
sus, a great truth which they had buried beneath a heap of 
errors, that truth, as Bruno Bauer admits, must have been 
held independently and previously by the Apostle v. The 
direct expression of that truth was St. John’s primary motive 
in using the word ; his polemical and corrective action upon 
the Cerinthian gnosis was a sccondaiy motive. 

By the word Logos, then, St. J ohn carries back his history off 
our Lord to a point at which it has not yet entered into thef 
sphere of sense and time. ‘In the four Gospels,* says St. Augus-) 
tine, ‘or rather in the four books of the one Gospel, the Apostle^ 
St. John, deservedly compared to an eagle, by reason of his] 
spiritual understanding, has lifted his enunciation of truth to a I 
far higher and sublimer point than the other three, and by this | 
elevation he would fain have our hearts lifted up likewise. For \ 
the other three Evangelists walked, so to speak, on earth with ? 
our Lord as Man, Of His Godhead they said but a few things, \ 
But J ohn, as if he found it oppressive to walk on earth, has ' 
opened his treatise as it were with a peal of thunder ; he has i 
raised himself not merely above the earth, and the whole com- ’ 
pass of the air and heaven, but even above every angel-host, and 
every order of the invisible powers, and has reached even to Him 
by Whom all things were made, in that sentence, “In the begin- 
ning was the Word * 

Instead of opening his narrative at the Human Birth of our 
Lord, or at the commencement of His ministry, St. J ohn places 
himself in thought at the starting-point (as we should conceive 

* Neander, Kirchengeschichte, p. 549; quoted by Tholuck, Ev. Johan, 

kap. I. • « p. 69. 

Kritik der Evangel. Geschichte des Joh. p. 5 ; quoted by Tholuck, ubi 
supra. 

* St. Aug. tr. 36 in Johan. 
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it) of all time y. Nay rather, it would seem that if fJ'Sjna at the 
beginning of Genesis signifies the initial moment of time itself, 
fV absolute conception of that which is anterior 

to, or rather independent of, time K Then, when time was not, 
or at a point to which man cannot apply his finite conception of 
time, there was — the Logos or Word. When as yet nothing had 
been made, He was. What was the ljOgf>B ? Such a term, in a 
position of such moment, when so much depends on our rightly 
understanding it, has a moral no less than an intellectual claim 
upon us, of the highest order. We are bound to try to under- 
stand it, just as certainly as we are bound tQ obey the command 
to love our enemies. No man who carries his morality into the 
sphere of religious thought can affect or afford to maintain, that 
the fundamental idea in the writings of St. John is a scholastic 
conceit, with which practical Christians need not concern them- 
selves. And indeed St. John’s doctrine of the Logos has from 
the first been scrutinized anxiously by the mind of Christendom. 
It could not but be felt that the term Logos denotes at the very 
least something intimately and everlastingly present with God, 
something as internal to the Being of God as thought is to the 
soul of man. In truth the Divine Logos is God reflected in His 
own eternal Thought ; in the Logos, God is His own Object. 
This Infinite Thought, the reflection and counterpart of God, 
subg^ting in God as a Being or Hypostasis, and having a ten- 
dency to self-communication, — such is the Logos. The Logos 
is the Thought of God, not intermittent and precarious like 
human TEou*^l7"6u^ with the intensity of a personal 

y Meyer in loo., note : * Vollig nnexegetisch ist die Fassung der So* 
oinianer (s. Oateoh. Bacov. p. 135, ed. Oeder) : kv i.pxv heisse in initio 
mtangeUV 

« Meyer in loc. : 'Johannes parallelisirt zwar den Anfang seines Evangel, 
lait^dem Anfange der Genesis; aber er steigert den historischen Begriff 
lt'^^*13,n!treloher (Gkn. i. i) den Anfangsmoment der Zeit selbst bedeutet, 
sum absoltiten Begriffe der Vorzeitlichkeit* This might suffice to refute 
the assertion of a modem writer that St. John does not teach the Eternity 

the Divine Word. 'line des thhses fondamentales de la speculation 
eodesiastique, o'est id^e de retemitd da Yerbe. Depuis que le concile 
de Nio^e en a fait nne des pieires angulaires de la theologie Catholique^ 
sa decision est restee I’heritage oommun de tous les systbmes orthodoxes. 
Eh bien ! les ecrits de Jean n*en parlent pas.* Beuss, Thed. Chret. ii. 45S. 
The author is mistaken in attributing to iv dpxfi a merely relative force, 
and thence arguing that if the Word is eternal,* the world is eternal also 
(Gen. i. i). Besides, Btshs Hiy 6 A6yos, How is the Word other than 
eternal, if He is thus identified with the ever-existing Being! Of Dob 
linger, O^stenthum and Kirohe in der Zeit der Grundlegung, p* 
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form. The very expression seems to court the argument of 
Athenagoras, that eince Qo4 could never have heen aXoyo^®*, the 
Logos must have heen not created hut eternal. It suggests 
the further inference that since reason is man’s noblest faculty, 
the Uncreated Logos must he at least equal with God, In any 
case it might have heen asked why the term was used at all, if 
these obvious inferences were not to be deduced from it; but as 
a matter of fact they are not mere inferences, since they are 
warranted by the express language of St. John. St. John says 
that the Word ws ‘in the beginning.* The question then 
arises : What was IJis relation to the Self-existent Being ? He 
was not merely ittxpa along with God, but irpSs rov Biop, 

This last preposition expresses, beyond the fact of co-existence 
or immanence, the more significant fact of perpetuated intci- 
communion. The face of the Everlasting Word, if we may dare 
so to express ourselves, was ever directed towards the face of the 
Everlasting Father But was the Logos then an independent 
being, existing externally to the One God 1 To conceive of an 
independent being, anterior to creation, would be an error at 
issue with the first truth of monotheism ; and therefore ecot ?iv 
6 Ajyoyd. The Word is not merely a Divine Being, but He is in 
the absolute sense God®. Thus from His eternal existence we 


• Atbenag. Suppl. pro Christ, lo (46 D, ed. Otto) ; elx**' 
rhy A 6 yop, &i'dtofS AoyiKb? 

St. John xvii. 5, 

« Meyer in loc. : *vp 6 s bezeichnet das Befindlichsein des Logos bei Gott 
im Gesichtspunkte der Richtung der Gemeinschaft.* Bemhardy, Syntax, 
p. 365. 

^ The omission of the article before is explained by Meyer in loc. : 
*Die Nichtsetzung des Artikels war nothwendig, weil 6 &e 6 s nach dem 
vorherigen irpbs rbp 0 f 6 p dem Logos die Identitat der Person zugesprochen 
hatte, was aber eben, nachdem •npbs rbp 0 €<ip die V'erschiedenheit der Person 
gesetzt hat, ungereimt ware, dagegen das Kichtartikulirte Seds auf diese 
personliche Verschiedenheit der Einheit des Wesens und der Natur folgen 
1 ^.* This is a sufficient reply to Winer, Gr. N. T., iii. § 19. i. 

* Here is the essential difference between the Logos of St. John and 

the Logos of Philo. Meyer, who apparently holds Philo to have definitely 
considered his Logos as a real hypostasis, states it as follows, in his note 
on the words ned Bebs ifp 6 Adyos: 'Wie also Johannes, mit dem nioh* 
tartikulirten Beds kein niedrigeres Wesen, als Gott Selbst hat, bezeichnen 
will ; so unterschmdet sich die Johanneische Logos-Idee bestimmt von 
derjenigeu bei Philo, weloher Bsds ohne Artikel im Sinne wesentlicher 
XJnterordnung, wie Er Selbst sagt, dp Karaxpiicei (i. p. 655, ed. Mangey) 
vom Logos pradicirt ; — wie denn auch der Kame 6 dtvrepos Beds, welchen 
er iJ * “ ■ ^ “ - - 

den 
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agccnd first to His distinct Personality, and then to the full truth 
of His substantial Godhead. 

Yet the Logos necessarily suggests to our minds the further 
idea of communicativeness ; the Logos is Speech as well as 
Thought^. And of His actual self-communication St. John 
mentions two phases or stages; the first creation, the second 
revelation. The Word unveils Himself to the soul through the 
mediation of objects of sense in the physical world, and He also 
unveils Himself immediately. Accordingly St. John says that 
‘ all things were made * by the Word, and that the Word Who 
creates is also the llevealer: ‘the Word jvas made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory.* He possesses Sofa, 
that is, in St John, the totality of the Divine attributes. This 
‘gloiy* is not merely somethjing belonging to His Essential 
Nature ; since He allows us to behold It through His veil of 
Flesh. 

What indeed this Sofa or glory was, we may observe by con- 
sidering that 'St. John’s writings appear to bring God before us, 
at least more particularly, under a threefold aspect. 

I. God is Life (fcoij). The Father is ‘livings;’ He ‘has life 
in Himself i^* God is not merely the living God, that is, the 
real God, in contrast to the non-existent and feigned deities of 
the heathen : God is Life, in the sense of Self-existent Being ; 
He is the Focus and the Fountain of universal life. In Him 
life may be contemplated in its twofold activity, as issuing from 
its source, and as returning to its object. The Life of God 
passes forth from Itself ; It lavishes Itself throughout the realms 
of nothingness ; It summons into being worlds, systems, intelli- 
gences, orders of existences unimagined before. In doing this 
It obeys no necessary law of self-expansion, but pours Itself 
forth with that highest generosity that belongs to a perfect 
freedom. That is to say, that God the Life is God the Creator. 
On the other hand, God is Being returning into Itself, finding 
in Itself Its perfect and consummate satisfaction. God is thus 

bezeiebnen soil, nach dessen B ide Gott den MenBchen geschaffen hat. 
Dieser SubordinatianiBUius, nach welchem der Logos zwar iJLed6pi6s ns Beov 
aber rov /uh i\dTTQ>y, dvBpc^irov th Kp^lrrwv ist (i. p. C83) ist nicht 
der neu-testamentliohe, welcher vielmehr die ewige Wosenseinheit des 
Vaters und d«i Sohnes zur Vorauss^tzung hat (Phil. ii. 6; Kol. i. I5f.), 
und die Unterordnung des letztem in dessen Abhiingigkeit vom Yater 

^ Of Belitzsoh, System der Biblischen Psychologic, p. 138. 

* St. John vi. 57 : jut 6 Uanrijp, 

** Ibid. V. a6 ; d tlaT^iip (wiiy iv 
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the Object of all dependent Life ; He is indeed the object of His 
own Life ; all His infinite powers and faculties turn evei: inward 
with uncloyed delight upon Himself as upon their one adequate 
End or Object. We cannot approach more nearly to a definition 
of pleasure than by saying that it is the exact correspondence 
between a faculty and its object. Pleasure is thus a test of 
vitality; and God, as being Life, is the one Being Who is 
supremely and perfectly happy. 

► 2. Again, God is Love {dydnri)^ Love is the relation wliich 

subsists between God and all that lives as He has willed. Love 
is the bond of the Beisig of God. Love binds the Father to that 
Only Son Whom He has begotten from all eternity i. Love 
itself knows no beginning ; it proceeds from the Father and 
Ihe Son from all eternity. God loves created life, whether in 
nature or in grace ; He loves the race of men, the unredeemed 
world ^ ; He loves Christians with a special loveh In beings thus 
(xtemal to Himself, God loves the life which He has given them; 
He loves Himself in them ; He is still Himself the xiltimate, 
rightful, necessary Object of His love. Thus love is of His 
essence ; it is the expression of His necessary delight in His 
own existence. 

3. Lastly, God is Light That is to say. He is absolute 

intellectual and moral Truth; He is Truth in the realms of 
thought, and Truth in the sphere of action. He is the All- 
knowing and the perfectly Holy Being. No intellectual igno- 
rance can darken His all-embracing survey of actual and possible 
fact ; no stain can soil His robe of awful Sanctity. Light is not 
merely the sphere in which He dwells : He is His own sphere 
of existence ; He is Himself Light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all 


* I St.John iv. 8 : ^ hryavSivy oIk iypeo rhp Brt & Qfhs dydTrrf 

^arriv. Ibid. ver. 16 : 6 ®tbs dydirTi darl, Kcd 6 fiivtau 4v rp dydrrjff 4y ry 
Ka\ 6 ©tbs iv abrip. 

J St. J ohn iii. 35 : i JJarijp aywtr^ rhv *tihv Ka\ vdvra deScoKtu 4v rp 
o-nov. Ibid. v. 20 : 6 yhp Uar^p rhv Tibp, /col irdura SffKyv<rty ainip h 
o^rbs iroi«. Ibid. X. 1 7 , XV. 9. Ibid. xvii. 24 : iiydvricrds fie rrpb Kara$oA7js 
fcffojOOU, 


St. John iii. 16: oVra ydp ^ydir-ntrey d ®ehs rbu Kdcrfioy, &<rre rhv Tibu 
ftwTov rhv fioviryevr) ^SeoKev. I St. John iv. lO : ourbs ‘bydn-ntrev p/ttos, Ka\ 
^Tf^areiKe rhv Tibv avrov tXafffihv wepl rwv afiapriStv iffiay, I 135 d. ver. 19 : 
Vfie 7 f dyairufiev abrhvy Sri abrhs Ttp&ros iiydiniaev iffittS, 

* St.John xiv. 23, xvi, 27. 

® I St, John i. 5 : b ©ebs itrriy Ka\ crKoria iv abr^ obx Kariy ob^efifa, 
Itid. ver. 7 : avr 6 s itrriy iv ry (fnurL Her© iv does not merely point to the 
‘sphere in which God dwells. In St. John this preposition is constantljr 
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These three aspects of the Divine Nature, denoted by the 
terms Life, Love, and Light, ai*e attributed in St. John’s writings 
with abundant explicitness to the Word made flesh. 

Thus, the Logos is Light. He is the Light, that is, the Light 
Which is the very essence of God. The Baptist indeed preaches 
truth ; but the Baptist must not be confounded with the Light 
Which he heralds The Logos is the true Light o. All that 
has really enlarged the stock of intellectual truth or of moral 
goodness among men, all that has ever lighted any soul of man, • 
has radiated from Him p. He proclaims Himself to be the Light 
of the world % and the Truth *■ ; and Hi^ . Apostle, speaking of 
the illumination shed by Him upon the Church, reminds Chris- 
tians that ‘the darkness is passing, and the true Light now 
shineth *.* 

The Logos is Love. He refracts upon the Father the fulness 
of His love K He loves the Father as the Father loves Himself. 
The Father’s love sends Him into the world, and He obeys out 
of love It is love which draws Him together with the Father 
to make His abode in the souls of the faithfuls 

used to denote the closest possible relationship between two subjects, or, 
as here, between a subject and its attribute. Cf. Keuss, Th( 5 olo^e Chre* 
tienne, ii. p. 434, for this as well as many of the above observations and 
references. 

® St.John i. 7 : oZros ^\$«y fAaprvplay, Itva fiaprvpiicrp irfp\ rov tp 69 T 65 , 
Ibid. ver. 8 : ovk ^khvos rh ipat, hW* Xpa pcaprvpiitrp vfpl rov (pcords. 

® Ibid, ver. 9 : rb <pus rb &\ri 0 iv 6 v, 

P Ibid. : t <l>WT((et vdyra Hydpwrroy ipx^fx^yoy tis rov K 6 fftiov, * Das 
^wrl^uy irdyra &v 6 pwnov, als charakteristische Wirksamkeit des wahren 
Ijiohts, bleibt wahr, wenngleich emj)irisch diese Erleuchtung von Vielen 
nicht empfangen wird. Das empirische Yerhiiltniss kommt darauf suriick ; 
quisquis illuminatur, ab hac luce illuminatur. (Beng.).* Meyer in Joh. 
i. 9. The Evangelist means more than this : no human being is left with< 
out a certain measure of xiatural light, and this light is given by the Divine 
Logos in all oases. 

4 St. John viii. la : iy<& dpn rb <pws rov K6(r/iov' 6 i.Ko\ov$&y l/xol, ob pif 
iFfpivardim iy rp oKorlq,^ to <f>us rijs fwiir. Ibid. iii. 19 : rb 

ihitKvBiy th rby nSapov, that is, in the Incarnate Word. Ibid. ix. 5 : Brcar iv 
ry Kdcrptp ity oipi rov Kocrpou. Ibid. xii. 46 : iyi) (pus eis rby KScrpov 
4K'fi\v$a, Xya vds 6 mtmvuy eh ipby iy rp orKorlff ptly^l* Comp. 
Eph. V. 8. 

^ St. John xiv. 6. 

* I St. John ii. 8 : 4 CKoria frotpdytrcu, koI rb ^us rb dKri^ivhy fibrj (paiyfi. 

* St. John xiv, 31, 

* I St. John iii. 16 ! iy robrqt iyydKafi€y r^v hydm^v (the absolute charity), 

%ri iteuvos xnrbp ^puv r^v avrov k$ 7 fK€» C{. St. John iii. 16. 

* St. John xiv, 23 : idv ns /tte, rby \ 6 yoy pov rriphtru, d Tlcer^p 
pov dyav^eret ovtAi^, koI irpbs avrby iAevtr^peBOf koX poy^y stop* avry roviprop^v. 
Ibid. xiii. i, xv. 9. 
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, The Logos is Life. He is . the Life y, the eternal Life z, tlm 
Life Which is the Essence of Gk)d. It has been given Him to 
have life in Himself* as the Father has life in Himself^ He 
can give life ^ ; nay* life is so emphatically His prerogative gift* 
that He is called the Word of Life c ^ 

Thus the Word reveals the Divine Essence ; His Incarnation 
makes that Life, that Love, that Light, which is eternally resident 
in God, obvious to souls that steadily contemplate Himself. 
•Tliese terms, Life, Love, Light — so abstract, so simple, so sug- 
gestive — meet in God ; but they meet also in J esus Christ. 
They do not only make*Him the centre of a philosophy. They 
belong to the mystic language of faith more truly than to the 
abstract terminology of speculative thought. They draw hearts 
to Jesus ; they invest Him with a higher than any intellectual 
beauty. The Life, the Love, the Light, are the ‘ glory * of the 
Word Incarnate which His disciples ‘beheld,* pouring its rays 
through the veil of His human tabeniacle^. The Light, the 
Love, the Life, constitute the ‘fulness* whereof His disciples 
received®. 'Herein is comprised that entire body of grace and 
truth by which the Word Incarnate gives to men the right to 
become the sons of Gods. 

But, as has been already abundantly implied, the Word is also 
the Son. As applied to our Lord, the title ‘ Son of God * is 
protected by epithets which sustain and define its unique sig- 
nificance. In the synoptic Gospels, Christ is termed the 
‘well-beloved’ Son^. In St. Paul He is God’s ‘Own* Sonl 
In St. John He is the Only-begotten Son, or simply the Only- 


y St. J ohn xi, 35 : ^ (arfi. Ibid, xiv, 6. 

* I St. John V. 30 ; ovr 6 s itrriv . . . ^ al^uios. The olros is referred 
to the Father by Liicke and Winer. But see p. 343, note 

8t. John V. 26 : koI 

Ibid. i. 3, A. 

® I St. John 1. 1 : 6 X^os r^s Beuss, Th4ol. Chr4t. ii. p. 445* 

^ St. John i. 14: 6 Adyos crAp^ ^7fVfTo, Koi ifncfivucrev 4 v iifiiv, koX iOecurd* 
(tfBa ahrov, 

® Ibid. ver. 16 : #col 4 k tow irKTjpt&iActTos a(hrow iffius vdyrts 4 \d$ofjLer» 

^ Ibid, ver, 14: irxdipi^s xd^ptTos «at dXridtias, 

* Ibid. i. 13: 8<rot ifh ixafiov ainhy, alrois i^ovtriap rittya 0€ow 

ycwcVaai. 

** ^yainrrhf St. Matt. iii. 17, xii. 18, xvii. 5 ; St. Mark i. ii, ix. 7, xii. 6 ; 
St. Luke iii. 32 , ix. 35. Cod. Alex, rea^ iKheXeyi^eyoVy xx, 13; cf. 
2 St. Peter i. 17. 

* Horn. viii. 33; tow idlov Vlov ohx itpeltraro. Ibid, ver, 3: rhv kwrov 
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begotten Ttiis last epithet surely means, not merely that God 
has no other such Son, but that His Only-begotten Son is, in 
virtue of this Sonship, a partaker of that incommunicable and 
imperishable Essence, Which is sundered from all created life by 
an impassable chasm. If St. Paul speaks of the Resurrection as 
manifesting this Sonship to the world 1, the sense of the word 
fiovoyevfis remains in St. J ohn, and it is plainly ‘ defined by its 
context to relate to something higher than any event occurring 
in time, however great or beneficial to the human race Th^ 
Only-begotten Son « is in the bosom of the Father (6 ds r6v 
K6\nov rov llaTpt^f) just as the Logos is trpos rov ©coy, ever con- 
templating, ever, as it were, moving towards Him in the ceaseless 
activities of an ineffable communion. The Son is His Father s 
equal, in that He is partaker of His nature : He is His Subordi- 
nate, in that this Equality is eternally derived. But the Father 
worketh hitherto and the Son works ; the Father hath life in 
Himself, and has given to the Son to have life in Himself ; all 
men are to honour the Son even as they honour the Father®. 
How docs the Son of God, as presented to us in Scripture, differ 
from Him, Whom the Church knows and worships as God the 
Son 1 

Each of these expressions, the Word and the Son, if taken 
alone, might have led to a fatal misconception. In the language 
of Church history, the Logos, if unbalanced by the idea of Sonship, 
might have seemed to sanction Sabellianism. The Son, without 
the Logos, might have been yet more successfully pressed into 
the seiwice of Arianism. An Eternal Hiought or Reason, even 
although constantly tending to express itself in speech, is of itself 

^ St. John i. 14: lOeacrdfitBa tV aftroO, &s fiovoyfvovs irapi 

Xlarp6s. Ibid. i. 18 ; 6 novoy^v^s Tibs, 6 &u ds rhv kSaitou rov Tlarpds, Ibid, 
iii. 16 ; [d 0cJ»s] rhv Tihy aurov rhv ftovoy^vii IStwKcy. Ibid. ver. l8 ; 6 hh ph 
iri<rT€iJ«y IfSrt K/xpirai^ 8ri irevio’reuKtv €is rh 8vopa rov povoyevovs Tiov 
rov 0 coO. Cf. I St. John iv. 9 ; rhv Tihv ahrov rhv povoyevij dv€irra\Kev S 
0eh9 ds rhv KStrpoVf Xva 0\<r<aptv St* avrov. The word povoyeviis is used by 
St. Luke of the eon of the widow of Nain (vii. i a ), of the daughter of Jaipis 
( viii. 42), and of the lunatic son of the man who met our Lord on His coming 
down fi’om the mount of the traushguration (ix. 38). In Heb. xi. 17 it is 
applied to Isaac. povorytv4\s means in each of these cases * that which exists 
once only, that is, singly in its kind.* (Tholuck, Comm, in Joh. i. 14.) God 
has one Only Son Who by nature and necessity is His Son. 

^ Acts xiii. 33, 33 ; Rom. i. 4. Compare on the other hand, Heb. v. 8. 

Newman’s Arians, p. 174. 

* St. John i. 18, S povoy^Ajs Tlos, where the Vat. and Sin. MSS. and 
Cod. Ephr. read povoytvifs 0 EO 2 . Scriyener defends TIos. Int. N. T. ed. 3. P* 
604. For the Patristio evidence, see Alford in loc. ® St. J ohn v. 1 7, 23^ 26. 
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too abstract to oblige us to conceive of it as of a personal Sub- 
sistence. On the other hand, the filial relationship carries with 
it the idea of dependence and of comparatively recent origin, 
even although it should suggest the rei^roduction in the Son of 
all the qualities of the Father. Certainly St. John’s language in 
his prologue protects the Personality of the Logos, and unless 
he believed that God could be divided or could have had a 
beginning, the Apostle teaches that the Son is co-eternal with 
•the Father. Yet the bare metaphors of ‘ Word* and ‘ Son,’ taken 
separately, might lead divergent thinkers to conceive of Him to 
Whom they are applieck on the one side as an impersonal quality 
or faculty of God, on the other, as a concrete and personal but in- 
ferior and dependent being. But combine them, and each corrects 
the possible misuse of the other. The Logos, Who is also the 
Son, cannot be an impersonal and abstract quality; since such 
an expression as the Son would bo utterly misleading, unless it 
implied at the very least the fact of a personal subsistence dis- 
tinct from that of the Father. On the other hand, the Son, Who 
is also the Logos, cannot be of more recent origin than the 
Father ; since the Father cannot be conceived of as subsisting 
without that Eternal Thought or Keason Whicli is the Son. Nor 
may the Son be deemed to be in any respect, save in the order of 
Divine subsistence, inferior to the Father, since He is identical 
with the eternal intellectual Life of the Most High. Thus each 
metaphor reinforces, supplements, and protects the other. Taken 
together they exliibit Christ befoi*e His Incarnation as at once 
personally distinct from, and yet equal with, the Father ; He is 
That personally subsisting and ‘Eternal Life, Which was with 
the Father, and was manifested unto us p.’ 

St. John’s Gospel is a narrative of that manifestation. It 
is a Life of the Eternal Word tahertiading in Human Nature 
among men^i. The Hebrew schools employed a similar ex- 
pression to designate the personal presence of the Divinity 
in this finite world. In St. John’s Gospel the Personality of 
Christ makes Itself felt as Eternal and Divine at wellnigh every 
step of the narrative*". Thus even the Forerunner describes 


** I St. John i. 2. Cf. Newman’s Arians, ch. ii. sect. 3. 

^ St.John i. 14 : i(rK^v(a<T€v rifiiv. The image implies both the reality 
and the transient character of onr Lord's manifestation in the iiesh. 


Olshausen, Meyer, and Liicke see in it an allusion to the ‘ Shekinah, in 
which the Divine glory or radiance (tds) dwelt enshrined. 

* Baur, Bogmengeschichte, i. 602 ; ‘Was das johanneische Evangelinm 
btiirifft, BO versteht es sich ohnediess von selbst, dass das eigentliche Subject 
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a Being Who appearing later in time has had an earlier exist- 
ence 8 ; and Who, while coming from above, is yet ‘ above all K 
Each discourse, each miracle, nay, each separate word and act, 
is a fresh ray of glory sti eaming forth from the Person of the 
Word through the veil of His assumed Humanity. The miracles 
of the Word Incarnate are frequently called His works The 
Evangelist means to imply that Hhe wonderful is only the 
natural fonn of working for Him in Whom all the fulness of 
God dwells.’ Chiist’s Divine Nature must of necessity bring* 
forth works greater than the works of man. The Incarnation 
is the one great wonder ; other miracle^) follow as a matter of 
course. The real marvel would be if the Incarnate Being 
should work no miracles ^ ; as it is, they are the natural results 
of His presence among men, rather than its higher manifest- 
ation. His true glory is not perceived except by those who 
gaze at it with a meditative and reverent intentness The 
Word Incarnate is ever conscious of His sublime relationship 
to the Father. He knows whence He is*. He refers not 
unfrequently to His pre-existent Lifey. He sees into the 
deepest purposes of the human hearts around Him \ He has 
a perfect knowledge of all that concerns God 8-. His works 
are simply the works of God^. To believe in the Father 


der Personlichkeit Christi mir der Logos ist, die Menschwerdung besteht 
daher nur in dem crap^ y€Vf(rdai ; dass der Logos Fleisch geworden, im 
Fleisch erschienen ist, ist seine menscliliche Ersclieinung.’ It will be borne 
in mind that in its full New Testament meaning, certainly includes 
as well as the animal organism (see Olshausen on Rom. vii. 14), and 
St. John attributes to the Word Incarnate spiritual experiences which must 
have had their seat in His human Soul (xi. 33, 38, xiii. 21). But Baur’s 
general position, that in St. J ohn’s Gospel the Personality of the Eternal 
Word is perpetually before us, is unquestionably true. 

■ St.John i. 15: 6 orrhot jxov ipx^fievos, ftfxrcpoadiv uov yiyovtv, Zri rrpS}r6s 
fiov 

* Ibid. iii. 31 : A hfwBfv fpx^pcvos indva) vdrruu 4<rriv. 

« ^pya, St. John V. 36, vii. 21, x. 25, 32, 38, xiv. ii, 12, xv. 23. Of. 
too St. Matt. xi. 2. The word is applied to the Old Testament miracles 
in Heb. iii. 9 ; Ps. xciv. 9, LXX. Cf. Ai’chbishop Trench on the Miracles, 
p. 7. That, notwithstanding the wider use of 4pyov in St.John xvii. 4, 
^pya in the fourth Gospel do mean Christ’s miracles, cf. Trench, Mir. p. 8, 
note f. Cf. Lect. IV. p. 158. 

^ Trench, iibi supra, p. 8. 

St. John uses the words OfwpfTut $€d<ra<rBai to describe this. 

* St. John viii. 14 : olba ndOeu 

y Ibid. iii. 13, VI. 62, viii. 58, xvi. 28, xvii. 5. 

* Ibid. ii. 24, iv. 17, v. 14, 42, vi. 15. * Ibid, viii, 55, x. 15. 

Ibid. ix. 4, X. 37, sqq., xiv. 10. 

[lect. 
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. is to believe in Him. To have seen Him is to have seen the 
Father. To rejeot and hate Him is to reject and hate the 
Father. He demands at the hands of men the same tribute 
of affection and submission as that which they owe to the 
Person of the Father <*. 

In St, John’s Gtospel, the Incarnation is exhibited, not as 
the measure of the humiliation of the Eternal Word, but as 
the veil of His enduring and unassailable glory. The angels of 
• God ascend and descend upon Him. Hay, He is still in heaven. 
Certainly He has taken an earthly form; He has clothed Himself 
with a human frame, JBut He has thereby raised humanity rather 
than abased Himself. In St. John the staim inanitionis^ the 
intrinsic humiliation of Christ’s Incarnate Life, is thrown into the 
background of the reader’s thought. The narrative is throughout 
illuminated by the never-failing presence of the Word in His 
glory d. Even when J esus dies, His Death is no mere humilia- 


® As M.Reuss admits; *11 r^snlte (from the prerogatives ascribed to 
the Word 'Incarnate in St. John’s Gospel) que le Verbe r( 5 v<Slateur pouvait 
demander pour lui«m6me, de la part des hommes, les mfjmes sentiments, 
et les memes dispositions, qu’ils doivent avoir k Tigard de la personne du 
l*tjre, Ces sentiments sent exprimds par un mot, qui contient la notion 
d’un respect profess^ pour im sup 4 rieur, la reconnaissance d’une dignity 
devant laquelle on s’incline. A cet dgard, il y a igaliU des deux personnes 
divines vis-a-vis de Vhomme. On ne croit pas k I’une sans croire k I’autre ; 
qui voit I’une voit I’autre ; rejeter, hairle Fils, e’est rejeter et hair le Pfcre. 
(8t. Jean iii. 33, 34, xii. 44, xv. 23). Mais dans tout ceci (proceeds 
M. Reuse) il ne s’agit pas de ce qu’on appele le culie dans le langage pra- 
tique de I’ilglise. Le culte appartient k Lieu le Pfere, et lui sera offert 
desonnais avec d’autant plus d’empressement qu’il est mieux rdv^lt?, et que 
rlen ne s^pare plus de lui les croyants.* (Reuss, Th^ol. Chret. ii. 455.) How 
inconsequent is this restriction 1 If the Incarnate Word has a right to de- 
mand for Himself the same * sentiments’ and ‘dispositions’ as those which 
men cherish towards the Almighty Father, He has a right to the same 
tribute of an adoration in spirit and in truth as that which is due to the 
Father. What is worship but a complex act of such ‘sentiments* and 
‘dispositions’ as faith, love, self-prostration, self-surrender before the Most 
Holy? If rijuai/ (St. John v. 23), within the general meaning of due 
acknowledgment, includes much else besides adoration, it cannot be aj'plied 
to the duties of man to God without including adoration. Our Lord’s 
Words place Himself and the Father simply on a level ; if the Son is not to 
be adored, neither is the Father ; if the Father is to be adored, then must 
the Son bo adored in the same sense and measure. This is certainly not 
interfered with by St. John iv. 20, sqq. ; whde the best practical comment 
upon it is to be found in the confession of St. Thomas, xx. 28 ; on which 
see I»ect. VII. 

^ This may seem inconsistent with (i) St. John xiv. 28 : b Uar^p jaflfwr 
gov iariv. But such a statement would be ‘ immean'ng’ in a mere man. 
See Lect. IV. pp. 202-204 ; (2) St. John xvii. 3 : aiirn Be iariv ^ aiJivios 
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tion ; His Death jls the crisis ef His exaltation «, of Btis glory ^ 
Not that He can personally increase in glory^ He is dready 
the Son ; He is tfo Word. But He can glorify and exalt th^ 
Manhood which is the robe through whi^sh Hs? movements are . 
discernible; He can glorify Himself, as God Is glorified, by; 
drawing towards His Person the feith and love and reverence 
of men. It were folly to conceive of Him as enhancing His 
Divinity; but He can make larger and deeper that measure 
of homage which ascends towards His throne from human 
understandings and from human hearts s. 

III. I. But does St. John's teaching in ];iis earlier writings on 
the subject of our Lord’s Person harmonize with the representa- 
tions placed before us in the fourth Gospel? The opening 
words of his first Epistle^ might go far to answer that question. 
St. John’s position in this Epistle is, that the Eternal immaterial 
Word of Life resident in God had become historically manifest, 
and that the Apostles had consciously seen, and heard, and 
handled Him, and were now publishing their experience to the 
world i. The practical bearing of this announcement lay in the 
truth that ‘ he that hath the Son hath the Life, and he that hath 
not the Son hath not the Lifei.’ For ‘ God hath given to us the 
Eternal Life, and this, the Life, is in His Son^^.* If then the 
soul is to hold communion with God in the Life of Light and 


7va <r« rhv fiSuop ical hp htri(rrti\as *lri(rovp 

Xpi<rr 6 v. But here a Sociniau sense is excluded, (a) by the consideration 
that ^the knowledge of God and a creature could not be Eternal Life’ 
(see Alford in loc.); W by the plain sense of verse i, which places the 
Son and the Father on a level : * What creature could stand before his 
Creator and say, Glorify me, that I may glorify Thee ?” * Stier apud Alf. ; 
(e) by verse 5, which asserts our Lord’s pre-existent 8ufo. It follows that 
restrictive epithets fjL 6 pov hKijdiyoy must be held to be exclusive, not of 
the Son, but of false gods, or creatures external to the Divine Jl^sence. 
See Estius in loo. Trench, Synonyms of N. T., p. 25, § viii, 

St.John iii. 14; Set rhy Tihy rov ayBpducou, Ibid. viii. 28, 

xii. 3^- 

^ Ibid. xii. 23 ; i\'fi\v 6 tv 4 &pa tya ZolacrBp 6 Tibs rov dv&pt&Kov, Ibid. 

xiii. 31. 

< Cf. Beuss, Thdol. Chr^t. ii. 456 ; although the statements of this writer 
cannot be adopted without much qualification. 

On the authorship of the three Epistles, see Alford, Gk. Test. vol. iv„ 
Pro!., chaps. 5, 6, and Westcott, Epistles of St. John, p. liii. ff. See too 
Appendix, note E. * i St. John i. 1-3. 

i Ibid. V, 12 ; 8 lx®*' ^ M ^X®*' 

r^v C®V oifK lx«». 

** Ibid. ver. ii: if«l o 0 rij iarlv ri fAoprvpla (i.e. the reveided doctnne 
resting on a Divine authority) Bn out&yioy BBuKsy Tjfjuy b &ebs, ucal 
7 i Cull iy Tt^ avrov ianv* 

[lecx. 
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, - --'■■■ .. ! : 

Kighteoasaaess and Love, it must be through communion with 
Hk Diviiie Son, ^us all practically depends ujpon the attitude 
ol the soul towardil the Son. Accordingly, * whosoever denieth 
t&e Son, the eame laath not the Father ^ ; * while on the other 
hand, whosoeve^ sin^rely and in practice acknowledges the Son 
of God in His histofical manifestation, enjoys a true communion 
with the Life of Gcjd. ‘ Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God dwelleth in him and he in God 
• St, John constantly teaches that the Christian’s work in this 
state of probation i$ to conquer * the world It is, in other 
words, to fight successfully against that view of life which 
ignores God, again^ that complex system of attractive moral 
evil and specious intellectual falsehood, which is marshalled and 
organized by the great enemy of God, and which permeates and 
inspires non-Christianized society. The world’s force is seen 
especially in ‘ the lust of the flesh, in the liist of the eyes, and in 
the pride of life.* These three forms of concupiscence manifest 

' I St. John ii. 22 : othSs iffriv h dtnixpurroSt 6 dpvoi^fscpos rhv Uar^pa Kal 
rhv TiAp, A Humanitarian might have urged that it was possible to deny the 
Son, while confessing the Father, But St. John, on the ground that the 
Son is the Only and the Adequate Manifestation of the Father, denies this ; 
VOS d dppo6p.€P05 rhv Tthv ohhh rdv tlardpa fx«*. 

“ Ihid. iv, 15 ; hs 6fio\oy^ffr} 8ri *l 7 j<rous iartv 6 Tldf rov 0 €oO, 6 ©cds 
iv ainf p.ivu, Ka\ abrhs iv ry ©fy, 

“ Ilnd. ii, 15 ; idv rtf dyair^ rhv K6<rfiov, oIk icrriv ^ dydrrrj rov Tlarpbf iv 
air^. Compare Martensen, Christl. Dogmat, § 96 : ‘ If we consider the 
effects of the Fall upon the course of historical development, not only in the 
case of individuals but of the race collectively, the term world” {Kotrpof) 
bears a special meaning different from that which it would have, were 
the development of humanity normal. The cosmical principle having been 
emancipated by the Fall from its due subjection to the Spirit, and invested 
with a false independence, and the universe of creation having obtained 
with man a higher importance than really attaches to it, the historical 
development of the world has become one in which the advance of the 
kingdom of God is retarded and hindered. The created universe has, in 
a relative sense, life in itself, including, as it does, a system of powers, 
ideas, and aims, which possess a relative value. This relative indepen^ 
dence, which ought to he subservient to the kingdom of Ood, hm become 
u fallen ** world^autonomy.** Hence arises the scriptural expression **thic 
world” (6 obros). By this expression the Bible conveys the idea 

that it regards the> world not only ontologically but in its definite and 
actual state, the state in which it has been since the Fall. *^This 
World” means the world content with itself, in its own independence. 
Its own glojw; the world which disowns its dependence on God as its 
Creator, <<This world” regards itself, not as the Krlens, but only as the 
as a system of glory and beauty which has life in itself, and can 
give life. The historicid embodiment of **this world” is heath’cndom, 
w^ch honoureth not God set God.* 
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the inner life of the world o ; if the Christian would resist and 
heat them back, he must have a strong faith, a faith in a Divine 
Saviour. * Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
bclieveth that J esus is the Son of God p 1 * This faith, which 
introduces the soul to communion with God in Light, attained 
through communion with His Blessed Son, exhibits the world 
in its true colours. The soul spurns the world as she clings 
believingly to the Divine Son. 

St. John’s picture of Christ’s work in this first Epistle, and* 
especially his pointed and earnest opposition to the specific 
heresy of Cerinthus <1, leads us up to the iculminating statement 
that Jesus Himself is the true God and the Eternal Life**. 
Throughout this Epistle the Apostle has been writing to those 
‘who believe on the Name of the Son of God,’ that is to say, on 
the Divine Nature of Jesus which the verbal symbol guards and 

® I St.John ii, 16: iray ry rf iirtOvfila rijs trapKhs, teal i 

ividvfiia ruv ocpdaKjJLutf, Kal rj iLha^opcla rov filov, ovk t<rriv 4k rov IIoTpbs, 
aAX’ 4k rov K6a'fxov 4(rrL 

P Ibid. V. 4, 5 : a\iri) 4 orr\v ^ pIky) ^ piK-fiffacra rhp K 6 <Tfiov^ ^ irltrris 
rts 4 (rrtp 6 pikwp rbi' K<i(rjuov, €t (jl^ 6 viarniLKOp Sri ’Irjaovs 4 ortv 6 Ttbs rov 
0foC ; 

Specially i St.John iv. 2, 3, where the Apostle’s words contain a 
double antithesis to the Cerinthian gnosis, which taught that the JEon 
Christ entered into the Man Jesus at His baT>tism, and remained with 
Him until His I’assion. See pp. 223, 224. St. John asserts in oppo- 
sition (i) that Jesus and the Christ are one and the same Person, (2) 
that the one Lord Jesus Christ came ‘in’ not ‘into the flesh.* He 
did not descend into an already existing man, but He appeared clothed 
in Human Nature. See the exliaustive note of Ebrard, Die Briefe Jo- 
hannis, in loc. 

* I St. John V. 20: otr 6 s 4 (rrip h aXnBivhs 0 €by, /ca) ^ aiSvios, After 
having distinguished the a\ 7 ]$iv 6 s from HisTt<is, St. John, by a characteristic 
turn, simply identifies the Son with the aKrjdivhs ©€<is. To refer this sen- 
tence to the Father, Who has been twice called 6 a\'ridiv 6 s, would be un- 
meaning repetition. Moreover the previous sentence declar^, not that we 
are in God as Father, Son, and Spirit, but that we are in God as being in 
His Son Jesus Christ. This statement is justified when oZros is referred to 
Tty, As to the article before aArjOipSs, it has the effect of stating, not 
merely What, but Who our Lord is ; it says not, Christ is Divine, but, 
Clirist is God. This does not really go beyond what the Apostle has 
already said about the ASyoT at the beginning of this Epistle. To object 
with Diisterdieck that this interpretation obscures the distinction between 
the Father and the Son, is inaccurate ; St. John does not say, This is the 
Father, but, This is the true God. *0 a\rf 0 iphs &€ 6 s is the Divine Essen^, 
in opposition to all creatures. The Apostle does not enter upon the question 
of the Son’s relation to the Father within the Divine Essence. Our being 
in the true God depends upon our being in Christ, and St. John denebes 
this assertion by saying that Christ is the true God Himself. See St. Ath. 
Or. c. Ar. iii. 19 ; iv. a6 ; St. Cyril. Thes. p. 302 j Waterland, Wks., ii. ijo- 
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suggests. Througliout this Epistle St. John’s object has been 
to convince believers that by that faith they had the Eternal 
Life, and to force them to be true to It «. 

In each of St, John’s Epistles we encounter that special 
temper, at once so tender and so peremptory, which is an ethical 
corollary to belief in an Incarnate God. St. John has been 
named the Apostle of the Absolute. Those who would concede 
to Christianity no higher dignity than that of teaching a relative 
and provisional truth, will fail to find any countenance for their 
doctrine in the New Testament Scriptures. But nowhere will 
they meet with a more earnest opposition to it than in the 
pages of the writer who is pre-eminently the Apostle of charity. 
St. John preaches the Christian creed as the one absolute cer- 
tainty. The Christian faith might have been only relatively 
true, if it had reposed upon the word of a human messenger. 
But St. John specially insists upon the fact that God has re- 
vealed Himself, not merely through, but in, Christ, The Abso- 
lute Religion is introduced by a Self-revelation of the Absolute 
Being Himself. God has appeared, God has spoken ; and the 
Christian faith is the result. St. John then does not treat 
Christianity as a phase in the history even of true religion, nor 
as a religion containing elements of truth, even though it were 
more true than any religion which had preceded it. St. J ohn 
proclaims that ‘ we ‘‘ Chiistians ” are in Him that is True.’ Not 
to admit that J esus Christ has come in the Flesh, is to be a de- 
ceiver and an antichrist. St. John presents Christianity to the 
soul as a religion which must be its all, if it is not really to be 
worse than nothing The opposition between truth and error, 
between the friends and the foes of Christ, is for St. John as 
sharp and trenchant a thing as the contrast between light and 


• 1 St.John V. 13 : ravra Hypwpa ^fxTv {[toTs iri<rrc^ovoriv els rh ityofia rod 

yiov TOW 0€ow. Rec.] 7ya elS^re ^ri aithvioy, Kol %pa irtarevTjre [ol 

viffreiovreSf Tisch.] els rh ovoua rod Vhv rov 0€ow. 

* In St.John’s second Epistle observe (i) the association of Christ with 
the Father as the source of 'x^piSj tXeos, and elpifvri (ver. 3) ; (2) the 
denunciation of the Cerinthian doctrine as anti-Christian (ver. 7) ; (3) the 
{significant statement that a false progress ‘(6 vpadycov, A.B., not as rec. 
^ vapafiaivtav) which did not rest in the true Apostolic SiSaxh rov XpiffroOf 
^ouid forfeit all communion with God. We know Him only in Christ 
His Blessed Son, and to reject Christianity is to reject the only true Theism 
(vers. 8, 9). 

® I St.John ii. 21 : ovk fypa^a hfuv Sri ovk oXBare r^v dKd)0€iaVf iW* Sri 
oXBare aur^Vt kuI Sri trap ipevSos iK rijs d\7)6eias oif/c ecrri. Ibid. V, 10 : 6 p-h 
wtffTewwy Ty ©€{) vewoivKep avrSp, 
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darkness, between life and death This is the temper of a man 
who will not enter the public baths along with the heretic who 
has dishonoured his Lordy. This is the spirit of the teacher 
who warns his flock to beware of eating with a propagator of 
false doctrine, and of bidding him God speed, lest they should! 
partake of his ‘ evil deeds Yet this is also the writer whose 
pages, bey^d any other in the New Testament, beam with the 
purest, tenderest love of humanity. Side by side with this 
resolute antagonism to dogmatic error, St. John exhibits and 
inculcates an enthusiastic affection for humankind as such, which 
our professed philanthropists could not rital ». The man who 
loves not his brother man, whatever be his spiritual estimate of 
himself, abideth in death No divorce is practically possible 
between the first and the second parts of charity: the man who 
loves his God must love his brother also®. Love is the moral 
counterpart of intellectual light 

It is a modem fashion to represent these two tempers, the 
dogmatic and the philanthropic, as necessarily opposed. This 
representation indeed is not even in harmony with modem ex- 
perience; but in St. John it meets with a most energetic con- 
tradiction. St, John is at once earnestly dogmatic and earnestly 
philanthropic ; for the Incarnation has taught him both the 
preciousnesB of man and the preciousness of truth. The Eternal 
Word, incarnate and dying for the truth, inspires St. John to 


* I St. J ohn ii. 15 ; ns rhv xStTfiov ovk ferrcv ^ d'ycCirr; tow Ilarpts 

iv ahr^. Ibid. ver. 19 ; rj/xwu i^ri\$oy [soil, ot avrlxpicroi] dAA* *• oifK 9icr<uf 

el yhp ^ffop 4^ fxefiep^Ketcray hy fie0' rjfAccy* 6.K\* %ya tpayepwOeicny 
in ouK elffl srdvres inx&v. Ibid. ver. 22 ; oMs ia-riy 6 ayrixpitfros, 6 
ipvovnevos rby Ilarepa Kal rby Ti6y* 

Tf St. IrenieuB, adv. Hoer. iii. 3 , 4 : Kod eltrly oi ^KriKoires ahrov (row IloXv- 
Kdpvov) Hn *lci>Ayv7}s 6 rod Kvplov naOTfr^s. 4y rropevBeh KodacurOaif 

Koi iSi>y low K'fipivBoVf i^iiKaro rou $a\ayelou fib Xovffdfieyos iveiiriitVf 
*4^6yoifiey, fib Ktd rb $a\aveiov <rvfnfiar^^ Hviov 6yros K-riplyBov, row rrjjs 
dkriietas ixBpov,* Of. Eus. Hist. Ecd. iii. 28. 

■ 2 St. John 10, II : «)f ns Hpxfrai srphs ifids^ Kcd ra^Trjy rby 5i8ax^w od 
^epeif fib Kdfifidyere aitrhy els oiKUy/'Koi x^lpeiy airy fib Keyere* 6 ydp Keyav 
air^ Xeilptip, Hotvwyet rots Kpyois abrov roTs troyripois, 

* I St.John iii. ii. 

*• Ibid, ver. 14 : olBofiey in fiera&efibfcafiey in tow Btadrov eh rby 

in dyairupep roh 6 fib dyavuy rhv itSe\<phv fUvei iv ry 

Bavdr^, 

Ibid. iv. 20, 21 : i pb dycnrUy rhv dSeXipbv abrov tv itbpoKOf rhv 0ehy 
tv obx iibpaK* v»s ibvarai dyawdv ; wol rabrrfv rbv ivroXbv tx^P^ oirrod, 
Xva 6 dyastwv rhv d^airy fcol rhv iSeh^v a^row. 

^ Ibid. ii. 9 , 10 : 6 \4y»v iv ry 4 »«rl cTwcu. icoi rhv dteK^hv aJbr^w pti/^% 
iv T§ <ricor% iirrlv io»$ fyru d ityaTr&v rhv &if\<phv abrw iv ry fevrl fiivei * ' 

[lsct* 
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guard it with apostolic chivalry; but also, this revelation of the 
Heart of God melts him into tenderness towards the race wliich 
Jesus has loved so welle. To St. John a lack of love for men 
seems sheer dishonour to the love of Christ. And the heresy 
which mutilates the Person or denies the work of Christ, does 
not present itself to St. John as purely speculative misfortune, 
as clumsy negation of fact, as barren intellectual error. Heresy 
is with this Apostle a crime against charity; not rnily because 
heresy breeds divisions among brethren, but yet more because it 
kills out from the souls of men that blessed and prolific Truth, 
which, when sinoerdy believed, cannot but fill the heart with 
love to God and to man. St. John writes as one whose eyes had 
looked upon and whose hands had handled the sensibly present 
form of Light and Love. That close contact with the Absolute 
Truth Incarnate had kindled in him a holy impatience of an- 
tagonist error ; that felt glow of the Infinite Charity of God had 
shed over his whole character and teaching the beauty and 
pathos of a tenderness, which, as our hearts tell us while we 
read his* pages, is not of this world. 

s. This ethical reflection of the doctrine of God manifest in 
the flesh is perhaps mainly characteristic of St. John’s first 
Epistle ; but it is not wanting in the Apocalypse The repre- 
sentation of the Person of our Saviour in the Apocalyse is 
independent of any indistinctness that may attach to the in- 
terpretation of the historical imagery of that wonderful booksr. 
In the Apocalypse, Christ is the First and the Last; He is 
the Alpha and the Omega; He is the Eternal; He is the 
Almighty h. He possesses the seven spirits or perfections of 

• I St. J ohn iii, i6 : h ro{n^ iyp(&KaiuLfv r^y i,ydmiy (i. e. absolute charity), 

on ixeiyas inrhp r^v ^vx^v ahntv Kol h^tlKoiAtv inrtp rS>v 

rks riO^uai, Ibid. iv. 9 : 4 y roiiry i<paye^ 07 i ^ dydinj rov 

@€oS iy iifuv, 5 t< rhy Tthv aJlnov rhy pi 4 ivoy€V 7 i i,ir 4 <Fra\K€y d &ths eis r 6 y 
Kdarfxov, fya Cifftofity 5 i’ abrov. 

' On the Johannean authorship of the Apocalypse, see Alford, Gk. Test, 
vol. iv. pp. 198-229; Wait’s remarks in the pref. to Hug’s Introduction, 
pp. 145-177 ; SchaiF, Apost. Church, ii. 89; lathes. Witness of St. John 
to Christ, pp. 134, 35a. 

* In the Epistles to the Angels of the Seven Churches, the language 
used by our Lord is morally inconsistent with any conception of His Person 
but the highest; Rev. ii. 1-7, 8-11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 20, ai-36, 38, 
iii. 1-5, 7-13, 14-33. Of. fJso the allusion to the dpyii rov Apyiov, vi. 16, 
juth Ps. vi. 4, vii. 6, acri. 9; Is. ix. 19, li. 17; Jer. iv. 8, 3d, xii. 13; 
Lam. i. 13; Bom. i. 18, etc. 

** Rev. i. 8, lydf tlpu Altai r 6 ti: Ibid. 6 Sw, ltd d J^y, itol ^ 

6 vayroitp&rwp : xxi, 6, zxii. 13, &px^ rikos, 

y] 
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Godi. He has a mysterious Name which no man knows save 
He Himself j. His Name is written on the foreheads of the 
faithful k; He is the giver of grace and victory 1. In the 
Apocalypse, His Name is called the Word of God“^; as in 
the first Epistle He is the Word of Life, and in the Gospel 
the Word in the beginning. As He rides through heaven on 
His errand of triumph and of judgment, a Name is written on 
His vesture and on His thigh ; He is * King of kings, and Lord 
of lords”.* St. John had leaned upon His breast at supper in 
the familiarity of trusted friendship. St. John sees Him but for 
a moment in His supramundane glory, and forthwith falls at His 
feet as dead *>. In the Apocalypse especially we are confronted 
with the startling truth that the Lord of the unseen world is 
none other than the Crucified Oner, The armies of heaven 
follow Him, clothed as He is in a vesture dipped in bloo4, at 
once the symbol of His Passion and of His victory <3. But of all 
the teachings of the Apocalypse on this subject, perhaps none is 
so full of significance as the representation of Christ in His 
wounded Humanity upon the throne of the Most High. The 
Lamb, as It had been slain, is in the very centre of the court of 
heaven He receives the prostrate adoration of the highest 
intelligences around the throne®; and as the Object of that 
solemn, uninterrupted, awful worship He is associated with the 
Father, as being in truth one with the Almighty, Uncreated, 
Supreme God 


* Rev. iii. 1 : 6 ri iirrh irv^^fiara rod &(ov, 

i Ibid. xix. 1 2 : ^vofxa yeypaiJ,fi 4 voy h ov^fU oTBeu ei a&rf;. 

^ Ibid. iii. 1 2, where rb ivofid ftov is paralleled with rb ^yop,a rod Oeod 
MOV, although our Lord is speaking as Man. Cf. ii. 17. 

3 Ibid. xxii. 21, iii. ai. 

® Ibid. xix. 13 : KaXtirai rb 6 yoMa abrod 'O A<i70j tow 0eow. 

» Ibid, ver, 16 : lx** ifJidrtoy koH ivl rhy MVpbv avrod rt Ivojita yo* 

ypofj^iyoy, BaeriAfvr fiaa'i\ 4 <tfy Kal Kvpior Kvpiwy, Cf. i Tim. vi. 1 5. 

* Ibid, i, 17 s 8 t€ otbov aurbw, lirccra rrpbs rods v 6 das avrod &s veKp 6 s, 

> Ibid. adi. 10 ; ^ i^ovtrla tow Xpurrod, Ibid, xiii, 8 : t6 fil$\ioy T^r ims 
TOW dpyiov rod Iw^cryjucVow. 

* Ibid. xix. IS, Cf. Is. Ixiii. i. 

* Rev, V. 6 ; /a#cr^» rod 6 p 6 yov . . . *Apvlov iorsiKbs io^ayfioyop, 

* Ibid. V, 8 ; vi riertrapa iwa Ka\ ol eiKocrtrtff trapes srpecr&brepot tfretrov 
ivdwioy rod *Apylov, Cf. i. I : tow dyy 4 \ov odnov. The Angd was His 
property; of. xxii. 16. 

* Ibid. ver. 1 a ; Al^tdy 4 orrt t^ *Apyioy t^ iff^ctyM 4 yov r^y dbya/wt Kok 
rXowTow leol cro^low icol ItrxP^ rtfi^y leat d 6 l^ay koX eb\oyiay. 

** Ibid. V. 13: T^ KaBi\M4v9p hc\ rod 0p6yov koI *Apyltp ebXoyta ical h 
Ttpdi Kcd ^ feed rh lepdros els rtd» aidyas r&v Mpwv. Cf. Ibid. xvii. 14 : 
rb 'Apvloy vvifprei abrohs, Sri Kdpm tcvploty iarl koI BeuriXetr 0afft\4oiy» See 
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IV. Whatever, then, may have been the interval between 
the composition of the Apocalypse and that of the fourth Gospel, 
we find in the two documents one and the same doctrine, 
in substance if not in terms, respecting our Lord*s Eternal 
Person ; and further, this doctrine accurately corresponds with 
that of St. J ohn’s first Epistle. But it may be asked whether 
St. John, thus ccmsistent with himself upon a point of such 
capital importance, is really in harmony with the teaching of the 
earlier Evangelists! It is granted that between St, John and 
the three first Gospels there is a broad difference of characteristic 
phraseology, of the structure, scene, and matter of the several 
narratives. Does this difference strike deeper still! Is the 
Christology of the son of Zebedee fundamentally distinct from 
that of his predecessors ! Can we recognise the Christ of the 
earlier Evangelists in the Christ of St. John? 

Now it is obvious to remark that the difference between the 
three first Evangelists and the fourth, in their respective repre- 
sentations of the Person of our Lord, is in one sense, at any 
rate, a real difference. There is a real difference in the point of 
view of the writers, although the truth before them is one and 
the same. Each from his own stand-point, the first three Evan- 
gelists seek and pourtray separate aspects of the Human side of 
the Life of Jesus. They set forth His perfect Manhood in all Its 
regal grace and majesty, in all Its Human sympathy and beauty, 
in all Its healing and redemptive virtue. In one Gospel Christ 
is the true Fulfiller of the Law, and withal, by a touching con- 
trast, the Man of Sorrows. In another He is the Lord of Nature 
and the Leader of men ; all seek Him ; all yield to Him ; He 
moves forward in the independence of majestic strength. In a 
third He is active and all-embracing Compassion; He is the 
Shepherd, Who goes forth as for His Life-work, to seek the 
sheep that was lost; He is the Good Samaritan v. Thus the 
obedience, the force, and the tenderness of His Humanity are 
successively depicted ; but room is left for another aspect of His 
Life, differing from these and yet in harmony with them. If we 
may dare so to speak, the synoptists approach their great Sub- 
ject from without, St. John unfolds it from within. St. Jolm 
has been guided to pierce the veil of sense ; he has penetrated 

also the remarkable expression xx. 6, tcrovrau Upi 7 s rov ®fov ical rod Xpurrov, 
which clearly associates Christ with the Father in the highest honour which 
man can render to God, namely, the offering of sacrifice; xxi, 22, 23, 
xxii. I, 2. 

^ Of, Holtzmann, Die Synoptischen Eraugelien. 
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far beyond the Human features, nay even beyond the Human 
thought and Human will of the Bedeemer, into the oentral 
depths of His Eternal Personality. He sets furth the Life of 
our Lord and Saviour on the earth, not in any one of the aspects 
which belong to It as Human, but as being the consistent and 
adequate expression of the glory of a Divine Person, manifested 
to men under a visible form. The miracles described, the dis- 
courses selected, the plan of the narrative, are all in harmony 
with the point of view of the fourth Evangelist, and it at once 
explains and accounts for them. 

Plainly, my brethren, two or more obf ervers may approach 
the same object from different points of view, and may be even 
entirely absorbed with distinct aspects of it ; and yet it does not 
follow that any one of these aspects is necessarily at variance 
with the others. Still less does it follow that one aspect alone 
represents the truth. Socrates does not lose his identity, because 
he is so much more to Plato than he is to Xenophon. Each of 
yourselves may be studied at the same time by the anatomist 
and by the psychologist. Certainly the aspect of your complex 
nature which the one study insists upon, is sufficiently remote 
from the aspect which presents itself to the other. In the eyes 
of one observer you are purely spirit ; you are thought, affection, 
memory, will, imagination. As he analyses you he is almost in- 
different to the material body in wliich your higher nature is 
encased, upon which it has left its mark, and through which it 
expresses itself. But to the other observer this your material 
body is everything. Its veins and muscles, its pores and nerves, 
its colour, its proportions, its functions, absorb his whole atten- 
tion. He is nervously impatient of any speculations about you 
which cannot be tested by his instruments. Yet is there any 
real ground for a petty jealousy between the one study of your 
nature and the other ? Is not each student a servant whom true 
science will own as doing her work % May not each illustrate, 
supplement, balance, and check the conclusions of the other! 
Must you necessarily view yourselves as being purely mind, if 
you will not be persuaded that you are merely matter ! Must 
you needs be materialists, if you will not become the most tran- 
scendental of mystics ? Or will not a little physiology usefully 
lestrain you from a fanciful supersensualism, while a study of 
the immaterial side of your being forbids you to listen, even 
for a moment, to the brutalizing suggestions of consistent ma- 
terialism ! 

These questions admit of easy reply; each half of the truth 

[ LEcr. 
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is praoticailly no less than speculatively necessary to the other. 
Nor is it otherwise with the general relation of the first three 
Gospels to the fourth. Yet it should he added that the Synop- 
tists do teach the Divine Nature of Jesus, although in the main 
His Sacred Manhood is most prominent in their pages. More** 
over the fourth Gbepel, as has been noticed, abundantly insists 
upon Christ’s true Humanity. Had we not possessed the fourth 
Gospel, we rfiould have known much less of one side of His Hu- 
man Character thto we actually know. For in it we see Christ 
engaged in earnest conflict with the worldly and unbelieving 
spirit of His time, while surrounded by the little company of His 
disciples, and devoting Himself to them even ‘ unto the end.’ The 
aspects of our Lwd’s Humanity which are thus brought into 
prominence would have remained, comparatively speaking, in 
the shade, had the last Gospel not been written. But that 
‘symmetrical conception’ of our Lord’s Character, tvhich modern 
critics have remarked upon, as especially distinguishing the 
fourth Gospel, is to be referred to the manner in which St. John 
lays bare the Eternal Personality of J esus. For in It the scattered 
rays of glory which light up the earlier Evangelists find their 
point of unity. By laying such persistent stress upon Christ’s 
Godhead, as the true seat of His Personality, the fourth Gospel 
is doctrinally complemental (how marvellous is the complement 1) 
to the other three ; and yet these three are so full of suggestive 
implications tliat they practically anticipate the higher teaching 
of the fourth. 

I. For in the synoptic Gospels Christ is called the Son of 
God in a higher sense than the ethical or than the theocratic. 
In the Old Testament an anointed king or a saintly prophet is 
a son of God, Christ is not merely one among many sons. He 
is the Only, the Well-beloved Son of the Father His relation- 
ship to the Father is unshared by any other, and is absolutely 
unique. It is indeed probable that of our Lord’s contemporaries 
many appKed to Him the title ‘ Son of God * only as an official 
designation of the Messiah; while others used it to acknowledge 
that surpassing and perfect character which proclaimed Jesus 
of Nazareth to be the One Son, who had appeared on eartii, 

* Compare the voice from heaven at our Lord’s baptism, olnis itrriv S 
Tios fiov 6 iiya^rhsf St. Matt. iii. 17, repeated at His trans%uration (Ibid. 

5) ; the profound sense of His question to the Pharisees, viSt 
[bc. 6 Xptarhs^ (Ibid. xxii. 41). And that as the Tiht rov 0€ov, 
Christ is saperhuman, seems to be implied in the questions of the tempter 
(Ibid. iv. 3, b ; St. Luke iv, 3, 9), 
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worthily showing forth the moral perfections of our Heavenly 
Father. But the official and ethical senses of the term are 
rooted in a deeper sense, which St. Luke connects with it at the 
beginning of lus Gospel. ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee,’ BO ran the angel-message to the Virgin-mother, ‘ and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that 
Holy Thing Which shall be bom of thee shall be called the Son 
of God y.* This may be contrasted with the prediction respecting 
St. J ohn the Baptist, that he should be filled with the Holy Ghost 
even from his mother’s womb*. St. John then is in existence 
before his sanctification by the Holy Spirit ; but Christ’s Hu- 
manity Itself is formed by the agency of the Holy Ghost. In 
like manner St. Matthew’s record of the angel’s words asserts 
that our Lord was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost 
But St. Matthew’s reference to the prophetic name Emmanuel^ 
points to the* full truth, that Christ is the Son of God as being 
of the Divine Essence. 

2. Indeed the whole history of the Nativity and its attendant 
circumstances guards the narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke® 
against the inroads of Humanitarian interpreters. Our Lord’s 
Birth of a Virgin-mother is as irreconcileable with ‘an Ebionitic 
as it is with a Docetic conception of the entrance of the God-man 
into connexion with humanity^.’ The worship of the Infant 


^ St. Luke !. 35, where the abstract ytwti^tvov &yiov points to a 
superhuman Being, so far described indefinitely. But His Birth resulis 
from the ixurKid(€w of the Svvofur 'Tt/zCcrrov, and He is presently announced 
to be Tths BcoO. 

■ Ibid. ver. 1 5 ; Tlytifiaros 'Aylov irXTjarB’fiO'erai tri KoiXlas fii^rphs abrov^ 
• St. Matt. i. 20 ; rh yi^p 4y ahr^ ytyyridiy 4 k Tiy€ipua,r6s icrriy *Ayiw, 

Ibid, ver, 23. This prophecy was fulfilled when our Lord was called 
Jesus. Cf, Pearson on the Creed (ed. Oxf. 1847), art. ii. p. 89, and note. 

® For a vindication of these narratives against the mythical theory of 
Strauss, see Dr. Mill’s Christian Advocate’s Publications for 1841, 1844, 
reprinted in his work on the ‘ Mythical Interpretation.* 
d Martensen, Christl. Dogm. § 39 (Clark’s transl.) : ‘ Christ is bom, not 
of the will of a man, nor of the will of the flesh ; but the holy Will of the 
Creator took the place of the will of man and of the will of the flesh. That 
is, the Creating Spirit, Who was in the beginning, fulfilled the function of 
the plastic principle. Christ was bom of the Virgin Mary, the chosen woman 
of the chosen people. It was the task of Israel to provide, not, as has often 
been said, Cfanst Himself, but the mother of the Lord; to develope the 
susceptibility for Christ to a point where it might be able to manifest itself 
as the profoundest unity of nature and spirit-~an unity which found expres- 
sion in the pure Vir^n. In her the pious aspirations of Israel and of 
mankind, and their faith in the promises, are centred. She is the purest 
point in history and in nature, and she therefore becomes the appointed 

[lE€T. 
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Christ, in St. Matthew by the wise men, in St. Luke by the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, represents Jesus as the true Lord of 
humanity, whether Jewish or Gentile, whether educated or un- 
lettered. Especially noteworthy are the greetings addressed to 
the Mother of our Lord by heavenly as well as earthly visitants. 
The Lord is with her; she is graced and blessed among women®. 
Her Son will be great; He will be called the Son of the Highest; 
His kingdom will have no end^. Elizabeth echoes the angel’s 
Vords ; Mary is blessed among women, and the Fruit of her 
womb is Blessed, Elizabeth marvels that such an one as herself 
should be visited by th^l Mother of her Lord 

The Evangelical canticles, which we owe to the third Gospel, 
remarkably illustrate the point before us. They surround the 
cradle of the Infant Saviour with the devotional language of 
ancient Israel, now consecrated to the direct service of the In- 
carnate Lord. Mary, the Virgin-mother, already knows that all 
generations shall call her blessed; for the Mighty One has done 
great things unto her \ And as the moral and social fruits of 
the Incarnation unfold themselves before her prophetic eye, she 
proclaims that the promises to the forefathers are at length ful- 
filled, and that God, ‘ remembering His mercy, hath holpen His 
servant Israel K* Zacharias rejoices that the Lord God of Israel 
has in the new-born Saviour redeemed His people This 
Saviour is the Lord, whose forerunner has been announced by 
prophecy 1 ; He is the Day-star from on high, bringing a new 
morning to those who sat in the darkness and death-shadows of 

medium for the New Creation. And while we must confess that this Virgin 
Birth is enveloped in a veil impenetrable to physical reasonings, yet we 
affirm it to be the only one which fully satisfies the demands of religion 
and theology. This article of our Creed, * conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
bom of the Virgin Mary/ is the only sure defence against both tlie 
Ebionitic and the Docetic view of the entrance of the God-man into con- 
nexion with humanity.’ 

* St. Luke i, 28 ; 6 K^pios fierh trov, tiKoyrtpivn 0*0 

h ywaif/v, 

^ Ibid. ver. 3a : olros fcTot fiiyas, Ka\ vths S^tcrrou te\Tf0^creTai, Ver. 33 ; 
“fV BaaiXeias avrov ovk ^(rrai r4\os, 

* Ibid. ver. 43 : eitKoyvM^yri trb iy yvvou^l, koL eb\oyrffj.4yof 6 Kapvhs ttJs 

<row, Ver. 43 : Kcd ir60w fiot rovro, iva i\$p ft fJi-'hrTfjp rov Kvpiov fiou 

*p6s /lie ; 

^ Ibid. v«r, 48 ; Airb row yvy pMUcaptoxitri fie irao'at ai yeyeal* Sri ivolifir^ fioi 
M«7aA«a 6 dvyarSs, 

* Ibid. vers. 51-55, * Ibid. ver. 68. 

. * Ibid, i, 69, Chiist is the Mfpas vtompias. Ibid. ver. 76; to St. John 

is said, irponoptvtrp yhp vph vpoativov Kvpiov, irotfxdaM 66obs a^ov. Cf, 
^al. iii. X, iv. 5, 
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the world Simeon desires to depart in peace, since his eyes 
have seen his Lord’s Salvation. The humble Babe Whom the 
old man takes in his arms belongs not to the lowly scenes of 
Bethlehem and Nazareth ; He is the destined inheritance of the 
world. He is the Divine Saviour ; all nations are interested in 
His Birth ; He is to shed light upon the heathen ; He is to be 
the pride and glory of the New Israel 

The accounts then of our Lord’s Birth in two of the synoptic 
Evangelists, as illustrated by the sacred songs of praise and 
thanksgiving which St. Luke has preserved, point clearly to the 
entrance of a superhuman Being into ^his our human world. 
Who indeed He was, is stated more explicitly by St. John; but 
St. John does not deem it necessary to repeat the history of His 
Advent. The accounts of the Annunciation and of the Mi- 
raculous Conception would not by themselves imply the Divinity 
of Christ. But they do imply that Christ is superhuman ; they 
harmonize with the kind of anticipations respecting Christ’s 
appearance in the world, which might be created by St. J ohn’s 
doctrine of His pre-existent glory. These accounts cannot be 
forced within the limits, and made to illustrate the laws, of 
nature. But at least St. John’s narrative justifies the mysteries 
of the synoptic Gospels which would be unintelligible without 
it ; and it is a vivid commentary upon hymns the lofty strains 
of which might of themselves be thought to savour of exag- 
geration. 

3, If the synoptists are in correspondence with St. John’s 
characteristic doctrine when they describe our Lord’s Nativity 
and its attendant circumstances, that correspondence is even 
more obvious in their accounts of His teaching and in the 
pictures which they set before us of His Life and work. They 
present Him to us mainly, although not exclusively, as the Son 
of Man. As has already been hinted, that title, besides its 
direct signification of His true and representative Humanity, is 
itself the * product of a self-consciousness, for which the being 
human is not a matter of course, but something secondary and 
superinduced ®.* In other words, this title implies an original 

“ St. Luke i. 78 : iirf<rKftpars) ^fias iyaroKif C^ovs, ivl^vtu rots ip 
(r»c(jTet Kai (tkl^ Baydrou KaOjitifvois' rod KarevBvvai rots v 6 Sas tis 

Isa. ix. i| xlii. 7, xlix. 9, lx. a, ore thus applied in a strictly 
Bpiritual sense. 

® St. Luke ii. 56-32 : rh atoTfipidp <rov, h ^rolpLouras leark ^dpr»p 

rwv Kct&v' ols iwoKdKtfl^w iivap, icol \ciod ffov *l<rpa^K Ct laa* 
XXV, 7, xliv. 4. 

• Cf. Bomer, Person Chrieti, Einl. p. Sa ; ‘Von einem Sribstbewuseteeyn 

[UBCt. 
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Kature to Which Christ’s Humanity was a subsequent accretion, 
and in Which His true and deepest Consciousness, if we may 
dare so to speak, was at home. Thus, often in the synoptic 
Gospels He is called simply the Son p* He is the true Son of 
Man, but He is also the true Son of God. In Him Sonship 
attains its archetypal form ; in Him it is seen in its unsullied 
perfection. Accordingly He never calls the Father, (mr Father, 
as if He shared Hi Sonship with His followers. He always 
•speaks of My Father <1. To this Divine Sonship He received 
witness from Heaven both at His Baptism and at His Trans- 
figuration. In the paiable of the vineyard, the prophets of the 
old theocracy are contrasted with the Son, not as predeces- 
sors or rivals, but as slaves ^ Thus He lives among men as 
the One True Son of His Father’s home. He is Alone free by 
birthright among a race of born slaves. Yet instead of guard- 
ing His solitary dignity with jealous exclusiveness, He vouch- 
safes to raise the slaves around Him to an adopted sonship; He 
will buy them out of bondage by pouring forth His blood ; He 
will lay down His Life, that He may prove the generosity of 
His measureless love towards them 

The synoptic Gospels record parables in which Christ is 
Himself the central Figure. They record miracles which seem 
to have no ascertainable object beyond that of exhibiting the 
superhuman might of the Worker. They tell us of His claim to 
forgive sins, and. that He supported this claim by the exercise of 
His miraculous powers*. Equally with St. John they represent 
Him as claiming to be not merely the Teacher but the Object of 

auB mass diese Bezeichnung ausgepragt seya, fUr welches das Mensch-oder- 
Menschensohnseyn nicht das Nachstliegende, sich von selbst unmittelbar 
Verstehende, sondern das Secundare, Hinzugekommene, war. Ist aber 
Christ! Selbstbewusstseyn so geartet gewesen, dass das Mensch8e3m ihm als 
das Secundare sich darstellte ; so muss das Primare in Seinem Bewusstseyn 
ain Anderes seyn, dasjenige, was sich, z. B. bei Johannes xvii. 5 ausspricht ; 
'lad das Hrspningliche, worin Sein Selbstbewusstseyn sich unmittelbar 
heiinitsch weiss (vgl. Luc. ii. 49) muss wenigstens von der Zeit an, wo Er 
sich selbst ganz hat, wo sein Innerstes Wirklichkeit geworden ist, das 
Gdttliche gewesen seyn,* 

^ St. Matt. xi. 27, xxviii. 20. 

^ Ibid, xviii. 10, 19, 35, xx. 23, xxvi. 53 ; cf. St. Luke xxtii. 46. 

St. Matt. xxi. 34 : &ir 4 <rr€i\€ robs BobKovs avrov rrpbs robs yewfyyotts. Ibid, 
^6r. 36 ; ircUti' ik-nriareiAfy &Wovs Bo^Aovs. Ibid. ver. 37 : B(rr€pop dir*- 
Tcpbs abreks rbp ulbv avrov, hSywv, * *Eprpcerrfiooprair rbv vi 6 p fAOV* 

* Ibid. XX. 28 : ^\B(e . , . Bovvau r^v abrov Kvrpov &vrl rroW&y, Ibid, 

^yevi, 28 : rb edftd fAOv, rb rrjs koxp^s BtaBifKrjSf rb srtpl ttoWup iKXvy^pL^pov cif 
afjMpttmv. 

^ St. Matt. ix. 2 6; St. Luke v. 20, 14. 
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His religion. He insists on faith in His own Person He 
institutes the initial Sacrament, and He deliberately inserts His 
own Name into the sacramental formula; He inserts it between 
that of the Father and that of the Spirit *. Such self-intrusion 
into the sphere of Divinity would be unintelligible if the synop- 
tists had really represented Jesus as only the teacher and founder 
of a religious doctrine or character. But if Christ is the Logos 
in St. John, in these Gospels He is the Sophia y. Thus He 
ascribes to Himself the exclusive knowledge of the Highest.* 
No statement in St. John really goes beyond the terms in which, 
according to two synoptists. He claims to%know and to be known 
of the Father. ‘No man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him *.* Here then is a recipro- 
cal relationship of equality; the Son alone has a true knowledge 
of the Father ; the Son is Himself such, that the Father Alone 
understands Him. In these Gospels, moreover, Christ ascribes 
to Himself, sanctity; He even places Himself above the holiest 
thing in ancient Israel He and His people are greater than 
the greatest in the old covenant^. He scruples not to proclaim 
His consciousness of having fulfilled His mission. He asserts 
ihat all power is committed to Him both on earth and in 
heaven All nations are to be made disciples of His religion \ 

When we weigh the language of the first three Evangelists, 
it will be found that Christ is represented by it as the Absolute 
Good and the Absolute Truth not less distinctly than in St. 
John. It is on this account that He is exhibited as in conflict 
not with subordinate or accidental forms of evil, but with the 
evil principle itself, with the prince of evil®. And, as the 

« St. Matt. xvi. i6, 17. 

» Ibid, xxviii. 19. Of. Waterland’s Eighth Semon at Lady Moyer’s 
Lecture, Works, vd. ii. p. 171. 

r St. Luke vii. 35 ; 4SiKai<idrj v (ro<p(a iirb rup rixpay abrris trApruv* St. 
Matt. xi. 19, and apparently St. Luke xi. 49, where ^ ero<l>ia rov 0fov coire* 
Bponda to dyd in St. Matt, xxiii. 34. 

• St. Matt. xi. 27; oi/dels 47rtyiV(p(rK€i rby Vlhy ft /xh ^ Uar^p* obbh •rhv 
Tlarfpa r\s in-tyivdcrKfi, ft pb 6 Ttby, Kal f ikv fioi\r)rai 6 Ttbs diroKa\^M» 
St. Luke X. 22 : oiu'Scls yivdxTKfi tIj icrraf b Tibs ci firj 6 Tlarrip, Kcd r(s 4<mi' 
h Tlari^p, ft ^1) 6 Tib;, Rod f 4dy jSo^A^rai 6 Tibs dvoKaXi^ou, See MiU on 
Myth. Inteip. p. 59. 

• St. Matt. xii. 6 : Xtyoo bb bfuy Bn rod Upov p.f7{6y [Tisch.] iirny SSe, 

** Ibid. xi. II, idi. 41, 42, xxi. 33, sqq. ; St. Luke vii. 28. 

« St. Matt. xi. 27 ; St. Luke x. 23 ; St. Matt, xxviii. 18 ; A*®* 

i^ouorla ^y ovpay^ Rod M yvf* ^ St. Matt, xxviii. 1^9. ^ 

• St. Luke X. 18: iffcdpovy rby ISarayay &s dffrpctitnjy iR rod o^payov 
fcfffdvrR, St. Matt, iv, I-Ii, xii. 27-29, xiii. 38, 39. 

[LBCTt 
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•Absolute Good, Christ tests the moral worth or worthlessness of 
men by their acceptance or rejection, not of His doctrine but of 
His Person. It is St. Matthew who records such sentences as 
the following : ‘ Neither be ye called Masters ; for One is your 
Master, even Christ ^ ’ * He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me s ; ’ ‘ Whosoever shall confess Me 
before men, him will I confess also before My Father^ ;* ‘Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour, and I will give you rest^;' ‘Take My 
yoke upon you and learn of Me K* In St. Matthew then Christ 
speaks as One Who knows Himself to be a universal and infallible 
Teacher in spiritual things; Who demands submission of all 
men, and at whatever cost or sacrifice; Who offers to man- 
kind those deepest consolations which are sought from all others, 
in vain. Nor is it otherwise with St. Luke and St. Mark. It 
is indeed remarkable that our Lord’s most absolute and peremp- 
tory claims i to rule over the affections and wills of men are 
recorded by the first and third, and not by the fourth Evan- 
gelist. These royal rights over the human soul can be justified 
upon no plea of human relationships between teacher and 
learner, between child and elder, between master and servant, 
between friend and friend. If the title of Divinity is more 
explicitly put forward in St. Jolin, the rights which imply it are 
insisted on in words recorded by the earlier Evangelists. The 
synoptists represent our Lord, Who is the object of Christian 
faith no less than the Founder of Christianity, as designing the 
whole world for the field of His conquests and as claiming 
the submission of every individual human soul. All are to be 
brought to discipleship. Only then will the judgment come, 
when the Gospel has been announced to the whole circle of the 
nations Christ, the Good and the Truth Incarnate, must 
reign throughout all time o. He knows, according to the synop- 
tists no less than St. John, that He is a perfect and final Keve- 
lation of God. Ho is the centre-point of the history and of 
the hopes of man. None shall advance beyond Him: the 

^ St. Matt. mii. lo. * Ibid. x. 37 ; 

Ibid. ver. 32 ; St. Luke xii. 8. * St. Matt. xi. 28. 

Ibid. ver. 29. * Ibid. x. 39 ; St. Luke xiv. 26. 

St. Matt, xxviii. 19 ; iropevBivrfS oZv pLoflrir^vcrare irdvra rh i 6 yrj. St. 
Mark xvi. 15 ; St. Luke xxiv. 47, Cf. St. Matt. xiii. 32, 38, 41, xxiv. 14. 

** St. Matt. xxiv. 14: KOI Krfpux^tJ'erai rovro rh ^vayyeAtoy r^s 0 ouri\iias 
otKOVjjLevpi iis fxaprvpiov trdtn rots Kal rdre rh t^\o$. 

® St. Luke xxii. 69 : dvi rov yOy (arm d Tihs rod dvBptimQV Ko^ix^yos Ik 
^ f^my Tri$ Hvydfiem rod 0€ot/. 
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pretension to surpass Him is but the symptom of dissistrous 
error and reaction p. 

The Transfiguration is described by all the synoptists ; and it 
represents our Lord in His true relation to the legal and pro- 
phetic dispensations, and as visibly invested for the time being 
with a gloi’y which was rightfully His. The Ascension secures 
His permanent investiture with that glory; and the Ascension 
is described by St. Mark and St, Luke. Tlie Eesurrection is 
recorded by the first three Evangelists as accurately as by the 
fourth ; and it was to the Eesurrection that He Himself appealed 
as being the sign by which men were to4cnow His real claim 
upon their homage. In the first three Gospels, all of Christ’s 
humiliations are consistently linked to the assertion of His power, 
and to the consummation of His victory. He is buffeted, spat 
upon, scourged, crucified, only to rise from the dead the third 
day<i ; His Eesurrection is the prelude to His ascent to heaven. 
He leaves the world, yet He bequeaths the promise of His 
Presence. He promises to be wherever two or three are gathered 
in His Name ^ ; He institutes the Sacrament of His Body and 
His Blood*; He declares that He will be among His people even 
to the end of the world t. 

4. But it is more particularly through our Lord’s discourses 
respecting the end of the world and the final judgment, as re- 
corded by the synoptists, that we may discern the matchless 
dignity of His Person. It is reflected in the position which He 
claims to fill with respect to the moral and material universe, 
and in the absolute finality which He attributes to His religion. 
The Lawgiver Wlio is above all other legislators, and Who 
revises all other legislation, will also he the final Judged. At 


P St. Matt. xxiv. 23-26, &c. 

* Ibid. XX, 19 ; St. Mark x. 34 ; St. Luke xviii. 33. 

' St. Matt, xviii. 20 : od ydp ehi dijo ^ rpus tls rh ip.hp tvopa, 

* Ibid. xxvi. 26 ; St, Mark xiv. 22 ; St, Luke xxii. 19. 

* St. Matt, xxviii. 20 : iyitt vfuSv ct/ii vdcras t^s 7 }(X€pas tois irvvrf* 
ktias rov 

® Ibid, vii, 22: iroWol (pov(rt fiot iy iKflvp ry K^pte, 0 ^ 

0*$ Iv^fAUTi vpotpijr€6(rap.€y, xai oyofian Batpovia il^tfidKofxty, Kal 

(T^ Mpxert htydfitit voWds i7roid)(rafA€y Ral rdrt 6pio\vyii<rt» adretf, thi 
* cvStvore fyytav iftdt, 4irox»p«iVe air’ ifiov ol 4pya(ifjix€yoi rijp dyojuiay* 
St. Luke xiii. 25. St. Matt. xiii. 41 ; dirod^reAe* 6 Tibs rov Mpthirov robs 
dyy^kovs abrov, Kal ovW4(ovoriy ix r^s 0atn\f(as abrov srdyra rd orKdydaka 
teal robs rotovyras n^v dyofiiay, Kal BoKovertv abrobs us r^y xd^iyoy rov srvpds* 
Ibid. X. 33 : St. Mark vih. 38. St. Matt. xxiv. 31 : diFOtrrtku dyyrAovs 
abrov p,^rd adksnyyos ^y^s p^oydKus, icol Ixtcruntifovoht rein advov 
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tliat last awful revelation of His personal glory, none shall he 
able to refuse Him submission. Then will He put an end to the 
humiliations and the sorrows of His Church ; then, out of the 
fulness of His majesty, He will clothe His despised followers 
with glory; He will allot the kingdom to those who have be- 
lieved on Him ; and at His heavenly board they shall share for 
ever the royal feast of life. Certainly the Redeemer and J udge 
of men, to Whom all spiritual and natural forces, all earthly and 
•heavenly powers must at last submit, is not merely a divinely 
gifted prophet. His Person ‘ has a metaphysical and cosmical 
significance^.* None \iould preside so authoritatively over the 
history and destiny of the world who was not entitled to share 
the throne of its Ci-eator. 

The eschatological discourses in the synoptists do but tally 
with the prologue of St. John’s Gospel. In contemplating the 
dignity of our Lord’s Person, the preceding Evangelists for the 
most part look forward ; St. John looks backward no less than 
forward. St.John dwells on Clirist’s Pre-existence; the synop- 
tists, if we may so phrase it, on his Post-existence. In the 
earlier Evangelists His personal glory is viewed in its relation to 
the future of the human race and of the universe ; in St. John 
it is viewed in its relation to the origin of created things, and to 
the solitary and everlasting years of God. In St. John, Christ 
our Saviour is the First; in the synoptists He is more especially 
the Last. 

In the synoptic Gospels, then, the Person of Christ Divine 
and Human is the centre-point of the Christian religion. Christ 
is here the Supreme Lawgiver ; He is the Perfect Saint ; He is 
the Judge of all men. He controls both worlds, the physical and 
the spiritual ; He bestows the forgiveness of sins, and the Holy 
Spirit; He promises everlasting life. His Presence is to be 
perpetuated on earth, while yet He will reign as Lord of heaven. 
‘The entire representation,* says Professor Dorner, ‘of Christ 
which is given us by the synoptists, may be placed side by side 
with that given by St. John, as being altogether identical with 
it. For a faith moulded in obedience to the synoptic tradition 
concerning Christ, must have essentially the same features in 
its resulting conception of Christ as those which belong to the 
Christ of St. J ohn y.* In other words, think over the miracles 

in rSav Tfffffdpwy d,vifitav^ Aft" &Kp 6 ov ovpaywv €«s &Kp(i>v abruy. Ibid. xxv. 
34-46 ; St. Luke xii. 35, xvii. 30, 31. See Lect. IV. p. 176. 

* Martensen, Christl. Bogm. § laS. 

^ Bomer, Person Christi, Eizd. p, 89 : * Das synoptische Totalbild von 

a 
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wrought by Christ and narrated by the s3moptiBts, one by one. 
Think over the discourses spoken by Christ and recorded by the 
synoptists, one by one. Look at the whole bearing and scope 
of His Life, as the three first Evangelists describe It, from His 
supernatural Birth to His disappearance beyond the clouds of 
heaven. Mark well how pressing and tender, yet withal how 
full of stem and majestic Self-assertion, are His words ! Con- 
sider how merciful and timely, yet also how expressive of imma- 
nent and unlimited power, are His miracles I Put the three* 
representations of the Boyal, the Human, and the Healing 
Eedeemer together, and deny, if it is f)ossible, that Jesus is 
Divine. If the Christ of the synoptists is not indeed an unreal 
phantom, such as Docetism might have constructed. He is far 
removed above the Ebionitic conception of a purely human 
Saviour. If Christ’s Pre-existence is only obscurely hinted at 
in the first three Gospels, His relation to the world of spirits is 
brought out in them even more clearly than in St. John by the 
discourses which they contain on the subject of the Last Judg- 
ment. If St.John could be blotted out from the pages of the 
Now Testament, St. John’s central doctrine would still live on 
in the earlier Evangelists as implicitly contained within a his- 
tory otherwise inexplicable, if not as the illuminating truth of 
a heavenly gnosis. There would still remain the picture of a 
Life Which belongs indeed to human history, but Which the 
laws that govern human history neither control nor can explain. 
It would still be certain that One had lived on earth, wielding 
miraciilous powers, and claiming a moral and intellectual place 
which belongs only to the Most Holy ; and if the problem pre- 
sented to faith might seem for a moment to be more intricate, 
its final solution could not differ in substance from that which 
meets us in the pages of the beloved disciple. 

V. But what avails it, say you, to shew that St. John is con- 
sistent with himself, and that he is not really at variance with 
the Evangelists who preceded him, if the doctrine which he 
teaches, and which the Creed re-asserts, is itself incredible % You 
object to this doctrine that it ‘ involves an invincible contradic- 
tion.’ It represents Christ on the one hand as a Personal Being, 
while on the other it asserts that two mutually self-excluding 

ChrJstus dem johanneischen insofem vollkommen an die Seite setzen kann# 
als der durch Vennittlung der synoptischen Tradition gebildete Glanb« 
wesentlich ganz dieselben Ziige in seinem Christusbegriff haben mnsste, 
ftie der johanneische Christua hat.* For the preceding remarks, see Pera<® 
Christ!, Einl. pp. 80-89. 
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Essences are really united in Him, How can He be personal, 
you ask, if He be in very truth both God and Man ? If He is 
thus God and Man, is He not, in point of fact, a ^ double Being ;* 
and is not unity of being an indispensable condition of person- 
ality ? Surely, you insist, this condition is forfeited by the very 
terms of the doctrine, Christ either is not both God and Man, 
or He is not a single Personality, To say that He is One Person 
in Two Natures is to affirm the existence of a miracle which is 
incredible, if for no other reason, simply on the score of its 
unintelligibility 

This is what maj^^be said ; but let us consider, first of all, 
whether to say this does not, however unintentionally, caricature 
the doctrine of St. John and of the Catholic Creed. Does it not 
seem as if both St. John and the Creed were at pain^ to make 
it clear that the Person of Christ in His pre-existent glory, in 
His state of humiliation and sorrow, and in the majesty of His 
mediatorial kingdom, is continuously, unalterably One ? Does 
not the Nicene Creed, for instance, fii-st name the Only-begotten 
Son of God, and then go on to say how for us men and for our 
salvation He was Himself made Man, and was crucified for us 
under Pontius Pilate 1 Does not St. John plainly refer to One 
and the Same Agent in such verses as the following ? ‘ All 

things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything 
made that was made * He riseth from supper, and laid aside 


• Scbenkel, Charakterbild Jesn, p. 2 : 'Eb gehort vor Allem zum BegrifFe 
einer Person, dass sie im Kerne ihresWesens eine Einheit bildet ; nur unter 
dieser Voraussetzung l^st sie sicb geschichtlich begreifen. Diese Einheit 
wird durch die herkommliche Lehre in der Person des Welterlosers aufge- 
lioben. J esus Christus wird in der kirchlichen Glanbenslehre als ein Doppel- 
Wesen dargestellt, als die personliche Vereinigung zweier Wesenheiten, die 
an sicb nichts mit einander gemein haben, sich vielmehr schlechthin wider- 
Bprechen nnd nur vermbge eines alle Begriffe iibersteigenden Wunders in die 
engste nnd unaufloslichste Verbindung mit einander gebracht worden sind. 

demzwfolge Mensch und Qott in einer nnd derselhen Person. Die 
kirchlichen Theologen haben grosse Anstrengungen gemacht, um die una^- 
Ibsliche Verbindung von Gott und Mensch in einer Person als bej^eiflich 
und mbglich darzustellen ; sie haben sich aber zuletzt doch immer wieder zu 
dem Gest^dniss genbthigt gesehen, dass die Sache unbegreiflich sei, und 
dass ein undurchdringliches Geheimniss tiber dem Personleben J esu Christi 
fichwebe. Allein eine solche Berufung auf Geheimnisse imd W under ist, wo 
es^ auf die Erklarung einer geschichtlichen Thatsache ankommt, flir die 
Wissenschaft ohne alien Werth ; sie offenbart uns die Unfahigkeit des theo- 
l^gischen Denkens, das in sich Widersprechende vorstellbar, das geachioht* 
lich Unbegreifliche denkbar zu machen.* Cf. Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 146; 
Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre, ii, § 06-08. 

* St.John i. 3. 
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His garments ; and took a towel, and girded Himself. After 
that He poureth water into a bason, and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith He 
was girded^.’ If St. John or the Creed had proceeded to intro- 
duce a new subject to whom the circumstances of Christ’s earthly 
Life properly belonged, and who only maintained a mysterious, 
even although it were an indissoluble connexion with the Eternal 
Word in heaven, then the charge of making Christ a ‘ double 
Being’ would be wari’antable. Nestorius was fairly liable to 
that charge. He practically denied that the Man Christ Jesus 
was One Person with the Eternal Word. In order to heighten 
the ethical import of the Human Life of Christ, Nestorianism 
represents our Lord as an individual Man, Who, although He is 
the temple and organ of the Deity to which He is united, yet 
has a separate basis of personality in His Human Nature. The 
individuality of the Son of Mary is thus treated as a distinct 
thing from that of the Eternal Word ; and the Christ of Nesto- 
rianism is really a ‘ double Being,’ or rather he is two distinct 
persons, mysteriously joined in one®. But the Church has 
formally condemned this error, and in so doing she was merely ‘ 
throwing into the form of a doctrinal proposition the plain im- 
port of the narrative of St. J ohn’s Gospel 

^ St. JoTin xiii. 4, 5. 

® Ap. Marium Merc. p. 54 : * Non Mana peperit Deum. Non peperit 
oreatura increabilem, eed peperit hominein Beitatie instrumentum. Divide 
naturae, sed conjungo reverentiam.* Of, Nestorii Ep. iii. ad Coelestin. 
(Mansi, tom. iv. 1197): rh wpofXduu rhy ®€hy A6yov 4 k ttJs 
vapOtPOV vaph Belas iSiBdxBrjv ypa<prjs' 5 ^ yeyvrfOijyat ©ehv 4^ ai/Trjs, 
obtiafAov And his 'famous* saying, 'I will never own a child of 

two months old to be God.* (Labbe, iii. 506.) 

* St. Leo in Epist. ad Leonem Aug. ed. Ballerino, 165 : ' Anathematizetur 
ergo Nestorius, qui beatom Virglnem non Dei, sed hominis tantummodo ere- 
didit genitrioem, ut aliam personam camis faceret, aliam Deitatis ; nec unum 
Christum in Verbo Dei et came sentiret, sed separatum atque sejunctum 
alterum Filium Dei, alterum hominis prsedicaret.* See Confession of the 
Easterns, accepted by St. Cyril, Labbe, iii. 1107 : 'O/xo^oyovjuey top K6ptoy 
*lif<rovy XpurrhUf rby Tihv rod &€ov, 0fby reAeiop Kod AyOpairop r4\ciQV 4k 
ilfVXVf AoytKris fcal ffdap^arosy irph aidvay p.\v 4k rod Uarphs y^vvTjBeyra Hard 
©€(iTijTa, iv* itrxdrotv dk r&y Tjpepwv rhv avrhv 4k Mapias Kark riiv dvSpw^ 
virriTOt 6/ioo6irioy tlarpl Kara ri}v Beirrirot dfioodcrtou Tipiip Kurk rrjy dyBpm- 

virrira* Suo ykp tpitreoap cVaxris yiyove, Kar^ ravrr\v rriv ttjs dffvyX'^^ 
ivdicr^ms ivvotay bpjoKoyovfxev rijy aylav UapBevov ©€ot<Jkov, 81 & rby 0ehy 
Adyoy vapKotB^yai tad iyayBpatvijratf koX 4^ avr^s rijs (rvW4i^€ws 4y&<rat iavrep 
rhy i( abrijs \rf<pB4yra vady, Tks db evayytkiKks vepl rov Kvplov ^yks Xfffiey 
Toi>s BtoKdyovs dvBpas rks fi^y Koivovoiowras i>s iip>* iyhs vpotrdtvovp rks db 
impovvras its ini bdo ((tbvewyf xal rks filv BtonpeneTs Kark ri^y Bedrsira^v 
Xpurrov, rks Bk ravsiyks nark r^y dyBpwvdrrjra abrov vapedfiSd/rras. Tb^ 

[lmct* 
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Undoubtedly, you reply, the Church has not allowed her doc- 
trine to be stated in terms which would dissolve the Kedeemer 
into two distinct agents, and would so altogether forfeit the 
reality of redemption But the question is whether the or- 
thodox statement be really successful in avoiding the error 
which it deprecates. Certainly the Church does say that 

definition of Ch*lcedon is ^ually emphatic on the subject of the Hypostatic 
Union. Eouth, Scr. Op. ii. 78 ; Bright, Hist. Oh. p. 409. The title Theo- 
tokos, assigned to the Blessed Virgin by eminent Fathers before the Nestorian 
controversy (see Bright, ib. p. 302), and by the whole Church ever since the 
Council of Ephesus, is ^entially a tribute to Christ’s personal glory. It is 
in exact accordance with that well-known Scriptural usus loquendi^ whereby 
God is said to have ‘purchased the Church with His own Blood* (Acts xx. 
28, see Lect. VI. ; and compare i Cor. ii. 8), as conversely, 'the Son of Man,* 
while yet on earth, is said to have been * in heaven* (St. John iii. 1 3). This 
' communicatio idiomatum,* KoivoTroirjoris or dprlBoiris (St. John Dam. Orth. 
Fid. iii. 4), as it is technically termed, is only intelligible on the principle 
that whatever belongs to our Lord in either of His two spheres of Existence 
belongs to Him as the One Christ, Who is, and is to be spoken of as, both 
God and Man. In other words, the properties of both His Natures are the 
properties of His Person. (Hooker, E. P. v. 53 ; St. Thom. Summ. iii. l6, 4.) 
In the same sense then as that in which St. Paul could attribute ' crucifixion,* 
and 'shedding His Blood,* to 'God,* that is to say, to our Divine Saviour 
in His Manhood, the Church could attribute to Him Birth of a human 
Mother. The phrase d€or6Kos is implicitly sanctioned by the phrase aT/ia 
«eoC. It presupposes the belief that Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary, is our 
Lord and God; that 'the Son which is the Word of the Father, begotten 
from everlasting of the Father, very and eternal God, took Man’s Nature 
upon Him in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, of her substance;* art, 2. 
In sub-apostolic language, 6 ydp Geis rifiwp *l7i<rov5 d Xpicrrhs ^KvaipopiiST} dvh 
Mapias. Ign. ad Eph. 1 8. Cf. Bright’s observations, Lat.Tr. S. Ath. p. 150 sqq. 

• Jackson on the Creed, Works, vol. vii. p. 294; ‘That proper blood 
wherewith God is said to have purchased the church, was the blood of the 
8on of God, the second Person in Trinity, after a more peculiar manner than 
it was the blood either of God the Father or of God the Holy Ghost. It was 
the blood of God the Father or of Gcd the Holy Ghost, as all other creatures 
are, by common right of creation and preservation. It was the blood of 
God the Son alone by personal union. If this Son of God, and High Priest 
of our souls, had offered any other sacrifice for us than Himself, or the Man- 
hoc^ thus personally united unto Him, His offering could not have been 
satisfactory, because in all other things created, the Father and the Holy 
Ghost had the same right or interest which the Son had, He could not have 
offered anything to Them which were not as truly Theirs as His. Only, the 
Seed of Abraham, or Fruit of the Virgin’s womb Which He assumed bato 
the Godhead, was by the assumption made so His own, as it was not 
Theirs, His own by incommunicable property of personal union. By reason 
of this incommunicable property in the woman’s seed, the Son of G<^ might 
truly have said unto His Father, 'Lord, Thou hast purchased the chur^ 
yet with My blood :* but so could not the Man Christ Jesus say unto the 
Son of God, ‘ liord. Thou hast paid the ransom for the sins of the worlds 
yet with My blood| not with Tlune own,’ 
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‘although Christ be God and Man, yet He is not two, but 
one Christ.’ But is this possible? How can Godhead and 
Manhood thus coalesce without forfeiture of that unity which 
is a condition of personality ? 

The answer to this question lies in the fact, upon which 
St.John insists with such prominence, that our Lord’s Godhead 
is the seat of His Personality. Tlie Son of Mary is not a distinct 
human person mysteriously linked with the Divine Nature of 
the Eternal Word The Person of the Son of Mary is divine 
and eternal; It is none other than the Person of the Word. 
When He took upon Him to deliver man, tl^e Eternal Word did 
not abhor the Virgin’s womb. He clothed Himself with man’s 
bodily and man’s immaterial nature ; He united it to His Own 
Divinity. He ‘ took man’s Nature upon Him in the womb of 
the Blessed Virgin, of her substance, so that two whole and per- 
fect Natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were 
joined together in One Person, never to be divided, whereof is 
One Christ Thus to speak of Christ as a Man, at least with- 
out explanation, may lead to a serious misconception ; He is 
Man, or rather He is Man, Christ’s Manhood is not of Itself an 
individual being ; It is not a seat and centre of personality ; It 
has no conceivable existence apart from the act whereby the 
Eternal Word in becoming Incarnate called It into being and 
made It His Own \ It is a vesture which He has folded around 
His Person ; It is an instrument through which He places Him- 
self in contact with men, and whereby Ho acts upon humanity K 

^ St. Ful. de Fide ad Petr. c. 17 : 'Dens Verbnm non accepit personam 
hominis, sed naturam ; et in aeternam personam divinitatis accepit tempora- 
lem substantiam oamis.’ St. Joh. Bamaso. de Fid. Ortbod. iii. 11:6 &€hs 
A4yo5 <rapK<itdfh oi> eUSti BeapovfitvrfVf oit y4tp vdaras (nroirTii<reis 

iWA.ajScf'* dXA.^ r^v iv dr6p.<p, dvapxhf^ tov ^peripov <pvp<ifiaros, oh lov- 
htroorraatctv koI iropoy xpvpotrio'atrca' irpdrepoVf koI otrcos hv' ahrov vpoff- 
\if^$«itray, dW* 4y rp ahrov friro<rT<£<r€t hirdp^ourav, ahnj ydp ri hvda’rao’ts toD 
6 »o 0 Adyov iydvtro rp trapKl hirdarraarts. He states this in other terms (c. 9) 
by saying that our Lord’s Humanity had no subsistence of itself. It was not 
IhtorhffraroSf nor was it strictly dvvir6(rTaros, but 4y ahrp rp rov 0€ov Adyou 
hrocrrdrii hiroarratroy iyinrSararos, He speaks too of Christ’s uirdaratris <r<Jy- 
Beros, Hooker, E. P. v. 52. 3. » Art. ii. 

^ St. Aug. c. Senn, Arian. c. ( 5 : 'Neo sic assumptus est [homo] ut prihs 
orearetur, post assumeretur, sed ut in ipsA assumptione crearetur.* St. Leo, 
Bp. 25. 3: 'Natura nostra non sic assumpta est ut prius oreata, post as- 
sumeretur; sed ut ipsi^ assumptione crearetur.* Newman’s Par. Sermons, 
li. 3h vi. 69- . , 

* Jackson on the Creed, Works, vol. vii. p. 289: 'The Humanity of 
Olmst is such an instrument of the Divine Nature in His Person, as the 
hand of man is to the person or party whose hand it is. And it is well 
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He wears It in heaven, and thus robed in It He represents, He 
impersonates, He pleads for the race of beings to which It 
belongs. In saying that Christ ‘took our nature upon Him,^ 
we imply that His Person existed before, and that the Manhood 
which He assumed was Itself impersonal. Therefore He did not 
make Himself a ‘ double Being ’ by becoming incarnate. His 
Manhood no more impaired the unity of His Person than each 
human body, with its various organs and capacities, impairs the 
unity of that personal principle which is the centre and pivot of 
each separate human existence, and wliich has its seat witliin 
the soul of each one ^ us. 

‘As the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and 
man is one Christ.* As the personality of man resides in the 
soul, after death has severed soul and body, so the Pin son of 
Christ had Its eternal seat in His Godhead before His Incarna- 
tion. Intimately as the ‘1,* or personal principle within each 
of us, is associated with every movement of the body, the ‘ I ’ 
itself resides in the soul. The soul is that which is conscious, 
which remembers, which wills, and which thus realizes person- 
ality J. Certainly it is true that in our present state of existence 
we have never as yet realized what personal existence is, apart 
from the body. But the youngest of us will do this, ere many 
years have passed. Meanwhile we know that, when divorced 
from the personal principle which rules and inspires it, the body 
is but a lump of lifeless clay. The body then does not superadd 

observed, whether by Aquinas himself or no I remember not, but by 
VigueriuB, an accurate summist of Aquinas’ Bums, that albeit the intel- 
lectual part of man be a spiritual substance, and separated from the matter 
or bodily part, yet is the union betwixt the hand and intellectual part of 
man no less firm, no less proper, than the union between the feet or other 
organical parts of sensitive creatures, and their sensitive souls or mere 
physical forms. For the intellectual part of man, whether it be the form 
of man truly, though not merely physical, or rather his essence, not his 
form at all, doth use his own hand not as the carpenter doth use his axe, 
that is, not as an external or separated, but as his proper united instru- 
ment : nor is the union between the hand as the instrument and intellective 
part as the artificer or commander of it an union of matter and form, but 
an union personal, or at the least such an union as resembles the hypo- 
statical union between the Divine and Human Nature of Christ much 
better than any material union wherein philosophers or school-divines can 
make instance.^ Of. Viguerius, Institutiones, c. ao. introd. p. 259, com- 
menting on St. Thom. 3*. q. 3. a, i. 

^ Yet when we contrast man’s person (ego) and his nature, we under^ 
stand Iw nature, not merely the body, but also bovI and spiritf inasmuch 
as mana ego la conceived of as distinct from the latter not less than from 
the former, Delitzsch, Blbl. Psych, iv. § 2. 
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a second personality to that which is in the soul. It supplies 
the personal soul with an instrument; it introduces it to a 
sphere of* action; it is the obedient slave, the plastic ductile 
fonn of the personal soul which tenants it. The hand is raised, 
the voice is heard ; but these are acts of the selfsame personality 
as that which, in the invisible voiceless recesses of its immaterial 
self, goes through intellectual acts of inference, or moral acts of 
aversion or of love. In short, man is at once animal and spirit, 
but his personal unity is not thereby impaired : and Jesus Christ 
is not other than a Single Person, although He has united the 
Peifect Nature of Man to His Divine#^ and Eternal Being. 
Therefore, although He says ‘I and the Father are One,* He 
never says ‘ I and the Son ’ or ‘ I and the Word are One.* For 
He is the Word ; He is the Son. And His Human Life is not 
a distinct self, but a living robe which, as it was created, was 
forthwith wrapped around His Eternal Personality K 

But if the illustration of the Creed is thus suggestive of the 
unity of Christ’s Person, is it, you may fairly ask, altogether in 
harmony with the Scriptural and Catholic doctrine of His 
Perfect Manhood? If Christ’s Humanity stands to His God- 
head in the relation of the body of a man to his soul, does not 
tins imply that Christ has no human Soul 1, or at any rate no 
distinct human Will? You remind me that ‘the truth of our 
Lord’s Human Will is essential to the integrity of His Manhood, 
to the reality of His Incarnation, to the completeness of His 
redemptive work. It is plainly asserted by Scripture ; and the 
error which denies It has been condemned by the Church. If 
Nestorius errs on one side, Apollinaris, Eutyches, and finally the 
Monothelites, warn us how easily we may err on the other. 
Christ has a Human Will as being Pei’fect Man, no less than He 
has a Divine Will as being Perfect God. But this is not sug- 
gested by the analogy of the union of body and soul in man. 
And if there are two Wills in Christ, must there not also be two 

^ On the objection that the illustration in the Athanasian Creed favours 
ISfestorianisiii, cf. St. Tlio. 3*. 2.5. It was accepted by St. Cyril himself, but 
not as complete, Scholia. 8. 28. quo. by Bright, Lat.Tr.ofS. Ath. p.i 6 i,note/e. 

1 This preliminary form of the objection is thus noticed by the Master of 
the Sentences, Petr. Lomb. 1 . iii. d. 5 (858) : * Non accepit Verbum !)« 
personam hominis, sed naiuram. E : A quibusdam opponitur, quod per- 
sona assumit personam. Persona enim est substantia rationalis individu» 
natur®, hoc autem est anima. Ergo si animam assumsit, et personam. 
Qnocl ideo non seqiiitur, quia anima non est persona, quando alii rei unita 
est persomditer, sed quando per se est. lUa autem anima (our Lord's) 
nunquaui fuit, quia esset alii rei conjuncta,' 
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Persons ? and may not the Sufferer Who kneels in Gethsemane 
be another than the Word by Whom all things were made ^ * 

Ceitainly, the illustration of the Creed cannot be pressed 
closely without risk of serious error. An illustration is gene- 
rally used to indicate correspondence in a single particular ; and 
it will not bear to be erected into an absolute and consistent 
parallel, supposed to be in all respects analogous to that with 
which it has a single point of correspondence. But the Creed 
protects itself elsewhere against any such misuse of this par- 
ticular illustration. The Creed says that as body and soul meet 
in a single man, so Perfect Godhead and Perfect Manhood 
meet in one Christ. The Perfect Manhood of Christ, not His 
Body merely but His Soul, and therefore His Human Will, is 
j)art of the One Christ. Unless in His condescending love our 
Eternal Lord has thus taken upon Him our fallen nature in its 
integrity, that is to say, a Human Soul as well as a Human 
Body, a Human Will as an integral element of the Human Soul, 
}uankiud would not have been really represented on the cross or 
before the throne. We should not have been truly redeemed or 
Siuictified by a real union with the Most Holy. 

Yet in taking upon Him a Human Will, the Eternal Word 
did not assume a second principle of action which was de- 
structive of the real unity of His Person. Within the precincts 
of a single human soul may we not observe two principles of 
volition, this higher and that lower, this animated almost eu- 
th ely by reason, that as exclusively by passion ? St. Paul has 
described the moral dualism within a single will which is cha- 
racteristic of the approach to the regenerate life, in a wonderful 
})assage of liis Epistle to the Romans The real self is loyal to 
God ; yet the Christian sees within him a second self, warring 
against the law of his mind, and bringing him into captivity to 
that which his central being, in its loyalty to God, energetically 
rejects^. Yet in this great conflict between the old and the new 
self of the regenerate man, there is, we know, no real schism of 

® Bom. vii. 14-25. Origen, St. ChrysoBtom, and Tlieodoret understand 
this passage of the state of man before regeneration. St. Augustine was of 
this mind in his earlier theological life (Confess, vii. 21 ; Prop. 45 in £p. ad 
Rom., quoted by Meyer, IRomer. p. 246), but his struggle with the Pelagian 
heresy led him to understand the passage of the regenerate (Betractat. i. 23, 
u. I ; contr. duas Ep. Pelag. i. 10 ; contr. Faust, xv. 8). This judgments 
has been accepted by the great divines of the middle ages, St. Anselm and 
Aquinas, and largely by the modems. Of late years, the Greek interpretation 
has been again widely accepted, as doing more perfect justice to the lan* 
gnage of the Apostle. “ Bom. vii. 17, 2-’, 23. 
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an indivisible person, although for the moment antagonist ele- 
ments within the soul are so engaged as to look like separate 
hostile agencies. Tlie man’s lower nature is not a distinct 
person, yet it has what is almost a distinct will, and what is 
thus a shadow of the Created Will which Christ assumed along 
with His Human Nature. Of course in the Incarnate Christ, 
the Human Will, although a proper principle of action, was not, 
could not be, in other than the most absolute harmony with the 
Will of God o. Christ’s sinlessness is the historical expression of ‘ 
this harmony. The Human Will of Christ corresponded to the 
Etemal Will with unvarying accuracy; b% cause in point of fact 
God, Incarnate in Christ, willed each volition of Christ’s Human 
Will P. Christ’s Human Will then had a distinct existence, yet 
Its free volitions were but the earthly echoes of the Will of the 
All-holy <1. At the Temptation It was confronted with the per- 
sonal principle of evil ; but the Tempter without was seconded 
by no pulse of sympathy within. The Human Will of Christ 
was incapalde of willing evil. In Gothsemane It was thrown 
forward into strong relief as Jesus bent to accept the chalice of 
suffering from which His Human sensitiveness could not but 
shrink. But from the first It was controlled by the Divine Will 
to which It is indissolubly united ; just as, if we may use the 
comparison, in a holy man, passion and impulse are brought 
entirely under the empire of reason and conscience ^ As God 
and Man, our Lord has two Wills ; but the Divine Will origi- 
nates and rules His Action ; the Human Will is but the docile 
servant of that Will of God which has its seat in Christ’s Divine 
and Eternal Person «. Here indeed we touch upon the line at 

^ This was the groimd taken in the Sixth Gener^ Counoil, a.d. 68o, 
when the language of Chalcedon was adapted to meet the error of the Mono* 
thelites. AiJo ^vcniciks dek^crus ^rot Kal d 6 o tf^vaiKas 

dSiatp^rofs, drp^irrus, dfieplarrws, dirvyx^rafs, Hard r&u ayitav 
variptav StlkuTKokiai/ Kvpvrrofjiev, koX d6o (pviriKa dtkiifMra ohK iirettavrlaj /air 
y4ffOtro, ol dcrtSifis ^tpricrav cuperiKol, dW* kvdfiivov rb aafSp^mvov avrov 

04\yjpLaf Ka\ ditrivlirroVf dvriirakaiov fxdWov piev oZv Kal {fvoracnrdpi^vov 
ry $€((p aifTov koI tray(r$(t'€i B^k^ipari, Mansi, tom. xi. p. 637. Bouth, Scr, 
Op. ii. 336 ; Hooker, E. P. y. 48. 9. 

p This does not exclude the action upon our Lord’s Manhood of the Holy 
Spirit, Who is One with the Word as with the Father : St. Matt. iv. i ; 
St. Luke iv. 18 ; St. John iii. 34 ; Acts x. 38. 

« 'In ancient language, a twofold voluntas is quite compatible with 
a single volitio.* Klee, Dckgmengesch. ii. 4. 6. 

* St. Maximus illustrates the two harmonious operations of the Two 
Wills in Christ, by the physical image of a heated sword which both cuts 
and burns. Disp. cent, Pyrrh. apud Klee, ubi sup. 

* St.Ambros. de Fide, v. 6: 'Bidicisti, quod omnia sibi Ipsi subjio^ 
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which revealed truth shades off into inaccessible mystery. We 
may not seek to penetrate the secrets of that marvellous Oeavdpucq 
ivtpyna : but at least we know that each Nature of Christ is 
perfect, and that the Person which unites them is One and in- 
dissoluble 

For the illustration of the Creed might at least remind ns 
that we carry about with us the mystery of a composite nature, 
which should lea<i a thoughtful man to pause before pressing 
^ch objections as are urged by modern scepticism against the 
truth of the Incarnation. The Christ Who is revealed in the 
Gospels and Who is worshipped by the Church, is rejected as 
being ‘ an unintelligible wonder I * True, He is, as well in His 
condescension as in His greatness, utterly beyond the scope of 
our finite comprehensions. ‘ Salv4 proprietate utri usque Naturae, 
et in unam coeunte personam, suscepta est a majestate humilitas, 
a virtute infirmitas, ab seternitate mortalitas We do not pro- 
fefss to solve the mystery of that Union between the Almighty, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent Being, and a Human Life, with its 
hounded powers, its limited knowledge, its restricted sphere. 
We only know that in Christ, the finite and the Infinite are thus 
united. But we can understand tliis mysterious union at least 
as well as we can understand the union of such an organism as 
the human body to a spiritual immaterial principle like the 
human soul. How does spirit thus league itself with matter ? 
Where and what is the life-principle of the body ? Where is the 
exact frontier-line between sense and consciousness, between 
brain and thought, between the act of will and the movement of 
muscle? Is human nature then so utterly commonplace, and 
have its secrets been so entirely unravelled by contemporary 
science, as to entitle us to demand of the Almighty God that 
when He reveals Himself to us He shall disrobe Himself of 

pOBsit secundum operationem utique Deitatis ; disce nunc quod secundum 
camem omnia subjecta accipiat.’ 

* St. Leo, Ep, xxviii. c. 4 : * Qui verus est Deus, idem verus est Homo ; 
«t nullum est in hac unitate mendacium, dum invicem sunt et hunrTtas 
homiuia et altitude deitatis. Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius 
communione quod proprium est ; Verbo scilicet operante quod V^bi est, et 
came exsequente quod camis est. TJnum horum coruscat miraculis, alterum 
succumbit injuriis.* St. Job. Damasc. iii. 19 : ®eov ivavBpcov'fiaapros^ Ktd 17 
dyBponflvfi ainov iv€pyeia Btla ijyovp nBet^fXfPTit Koi ovk &fioipos rr)s Bdat 
a^roD iptpy§la$‘ icat rj B^ia avrov ip 4 pytiat ohK &fiOip(*^ rrjs iipBpwTripTis axnov 

dAA* intpripa erhu irtp^ BtwpovfL^prj. He urges, here and in 
hi. 15, that Two Natures imply Two Energies co-operating, for no nature is 
^v€P 4 pynT 9 s, See St. The. 3*. 19. i. 

• St. Leo, Ep. xxviii. c. 3, 
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mystery? If we reject His Self-revelation in the Person of 
Jesus Christ on the ground of our inability to understand the 
difficulties, great and undeniable, although not greater than we 
might have anticipated, which do in fact surround it; are wo 
also prepared to conclude that, because we cannot explain how a 
spiritual principle like the soul can be robed in and act through 
a material body, we will therefore close our eyes to the argu- 
ments which certify us that the soul is an immaterial essence, 
and take refuge from this oppressive sense of mystery in somft 
doctrine of consistent materialism v % 

Certainly St. John’s doctrine of the%. Divinity of the Word 
Incarnate cannot be reasonably objected to on the score of its 
mysteriousness by those who allow themselves to face their real 
ignorance of the mysteries of our human nature. Nor does that 
doctrine involve a necessary internal self-contradiction on such a 
ground as that ‘the Word by Whom all things were made, and 
Who sustains all things, cannot become His Own creature.’ Un- 
doubtedly the Word Incarnate does not cease to be the Word ; 
but He can and does assume a Nature which He has created, 
and in which He dwells, that in it He may manifest Himself. 
Between the processes of Creation and Incarnation there is no 
necessary contradiction in Divine revelation,^such as is presumed 
to exist by certain Pantheistic thinkers. He who becomes In- 
carnate creates the form in which He manifests Himself simul- 
taneously with the act of His Self-manifestation. Doubtless 
when we say that God creates, we imjdy that He gives an exist- 
ence to something other than Himself. On the other hand, it is 
certain that He does in a real sense Himself exist in each created 
object, not as being one with it, but as upholding it in being. He 
is in every such object the constitutive, sustaining, binding force 
wliich perpetuates its being. Thus in varying degrees the 
creatures are temples and organs of the indwelling Presence of 
the Creator, although in His Essence He is infinitely removed 
from them. If this is true of the irrational and, in a lower 
measure, even of the inanimate creatures, much more is it true 

^ The trae lesson of such uncomprehended truths has been stated in 
Dante’s imperishable lines : — 

* Accender ne dovria pit il disio 

Di veder quella essenzia, in che si ved© 

Come nostra natura e Dio s’unio. 

Di si vedih cib che tenem per fede, 

Hon dimostrato ; ma fia per se note, 

Agttiita del ver primo che Turn cared©.* 

Pauat). n. 40-45. 
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of the femily of man, and of each member of that family. In 
vast inorganic masses God discovers Himself as. the supreme, 
creative, sustaining Force. In the graduated orders of vital 
power which range throughout the animal and vegetable worlds, 
God unveils His activity as the Fountain of all life. In man, a 
creature exercising conscious reflective thought and free self- 
determining will, God proclaims Himself a free Intelligent 
Agent. Man indeed may, if he will, reveal much more than 
this of the beauty of God. Man may shed abroad, by the free 
movement of his will, rays of God’s moral glory, of love, of 
mercy, of purity, of justice. Whether a man will thus declare 
the glory of his Maker depends not upon the necessary con- 
stitution of his nature, but upon the free co-operation of his will 
with the designs of God. God however is obviously able to 
create a Being who will reveal Him perfectly and of necessity, 
as expressing His perfect image and likeness before His creatures. 
All nature points to such a Being as its climax and consumma- 
tion. And such a Being is the Archetypal Manhood, assumed 
by the Eternal Word. It is the climax of God’s creation ; It is 
the climax also of God’s Self-revelation. At this point God’s 
creative activity becomes entirely one with His Self-revealing 
activity. The Sacred Manhood is a creature, yet It is indis- 
solubly united to the Eternal Word. It difiers from every other 
created being, in that God personally tenants It. So far then 
are Incarnation and Creation from being antagonistic concep- 
tions of the activity of God, that the absolutely Perfect Creature 
only exists as a perfect reflection of the Divine glory. In the 
Incarnation, God creates only to reveal, and He reveals perfectly 
by That which He creates. ‘ The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory V 

VI. But if belief in our Lord’s Divinity, as taught by St. 
John, cannot be reasonably objected to on such grounds as have 
been noticed, can it be destroyed by a natural explanation of its 
upgrowth and formation 1 Here, undoubtedly, we touch upon a 
suspicion which underlies much of the current scepticism of the 
day; and with a few words on this momentous topic we may 
conclude the present lecture. 

Those who reject the doctrine that Christ is God are con- 
fronted by the consideration that, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries since His appearance on this earth, He is believed in 
and worshipped as God by a Christendom which embraces the 


On this subject, see Martensen, Christl. Dcgmat. § 13a# 
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most civilized portion of the human family. The question anses 
how to account for this fact. There is no difficulty at all in 
accounting for it if we suppose Him to be, and to have pro- 
claimed Himself to be, a Divine Person. But if we hold that, 
as a matter of history, He believed Himself to be a mere man, 
how are we to explain the world-wide upgrowth of so extra- 
ordinary a belief about Him, as is this belief in His Divinity % 
Scepticism may fold its arms and may smile at what it deems 
the intrinsic absurdity of the dogma believed in ; but it cannot 
ignore the existing prevalence of the belief which accepts the 
dogma. The belief is a phenomenon wiHich at least challenges 
attention. How has that belief been spread ? How is it that 
for eighteen hundred years, and at this hour, a conviction of the 
truth of the Godhead of Jesus dominates over the world of 
Christian thought ? Here, if scepticism would save its intellec- 
tual credit, it must cease from the perpetual reiteration of doubts 
and negations, unrelieved by any frank assertions or admissions 
of positive truth. It must make a venture ; it must commit 
itself to the responsibilities of a positive position, however inexact 
and shadowy; it must hazard an hypothesis and be prepared to 
defend it. 

Accordingly the theory which proposes to explain the belief 
of Christendom in the Godhead of Christ maintains that Christ 
was ^ deified * by the enthusiasm of His first disciples. We are 
told that ‘man instinctively creates a creed that shall meet the 
wants and aspirations of his understanding and of his heart 
The teaching of Christ created in His first followers a passionate 
devotion to His Person, and a desire for unreserved submission 
to His dictatorship. Not that Christ’s Divinity was decreed Him 
by any formal act of public honour ; it was the spontaneous and 
irregular tribute of a passionate enthusiasm. Could any expres- 
sion of reverence seem exaggerated to an admiration and a love 
wliich knew no bounds! Could any intellectual price be too 
high to pay for the advantage of placing the authority of the 
Greatest of teachers upon that one basis of authority which is 
beyond assault! Do not love and reverence, centring upon a 
friend, upon a memory, with eager intensity, turn a somewhat 
impatient ear to the cautious protestations of the critical reason, 
when any such voice can make itself heard ! Do they not p^ss 
by imperceptible degrees into adoration! Does not adoration 
take for granted the Divinity of the object which it has learned 


* Feuerbach, Geist. d. Christenth. Fiol. 
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ijijperceptibly and unreflectingly to ador^i The enthusiasm 
created by Jeatus Christ in those around Him, thus comes to be 
credited with the invention and propagation of the belief in His 
Divinity. ‘ So mighty was the enthusiasm, that nothing short 
of that stupendous belief would satisfy it. The heart of 
Christendom gave law to its understanding. Christians wished 
Christ to be God, and they forthwith thought that they had 
sufficient reasons for believing in His Godhead. The feeling of 
a society of affectionate friends found its way in process of time 
into the world of speculation. It fell into the hands of the dia- 
lecticians, and into ^le hands of the metaphysicians; it w^ 
analysed, it was defined, it was coloured by contact with foir^ign 
speculations ; it was enlarged by the accretion of new intellectual 
material. At length Fathers and Councils had finished their 
graceless and pedantic task, and that which had at first been the 
fresh sentiment of simple and loving hearts was duly hardened 
and rounded off into a solid block of repulsive dogma.' 

Now St. John’s writings are a staning difficulty in the way 
of this enterprising hypothesis. We have seen that the fourth 
Gospel must be recognised as St. John’s, unless, to use the words 
of Ewald, ‘ we are prepared knowingly to receive falsehood and 
to reject truth.’ But we liave also seen that in the fourth 
Gospel, Jesus Christ is proclaimed to be God by the whole drift 
of the argument, and in terms as explicit as those of the Nicene 
Creed. We have not then to deal with any supposed process of 
deification, whereby the Person of J esus was ‘ transfigured ' in 
the apprehension of suh-apostolic or post-apostolic Christendom. 
It is St. John who proclaims that Jesus is the Word Incarnate, 
and that the Word is God. How can we account for St. John’s 
conduct in representing Him as God, if He was in truth only 
man! It will not avail to argue that St. John wrote his Gospel 
ill his old age, and that the memories of his youthful comiianion- 
ship with Jesus had been coloured, heightened, transfonned, 
idealized, by the meditative enthusiasm of more than half a 
century. It will not avail to say that the reverence of the 
beloved disciple for his ascended Master was fatal to the accuracy 
of the portrait which he drew of Him. For what is this but to 
misapprehend the very fundamental nature of reverence? Truth 
is the basis, as it is the object of reverence, not less than of 
every other virtue. Reverence prostrates herself before a great- 
ness the reality of which is obvious to her ; but she would cease 
to be reverence if she could exaggerate the greatness which pro- 
vokes her homage, not less surely tlian if she could depreciate 
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or deny it. The sentiment which, in contemplating its object, 
abandons the guidance of fact for that of imagination, is disloyal 
to that honesty of purpose which is of the essence of reverence ; 
and it is certain at last to subserve the purposes of the scorner 
and the spoiler, St. John insists that he teaches the Church 
only that which he has seen and heard. Even a slight swerving 
from truth must be painful to genuine reverence ; but what 
shall we say of an exaggeration so gigantic, if an exaggeration 
it be, as that which transforms a human friend into the Almighty 
and Everlasting God! If Jesus Christ is not God, how is it 
that the most intimate of His earthly Mends came to believe 
and to teach that He really is God 1 

Place yourselves, my brethren, fairly face to face with this 
difficulty ; imagine yourselves, for the moment, in the position 
of St. John. Think of any whom you have loved and revered, 
beyond measure, as it has seemed, in past years. He has 
gone; but you cling to him more earnestly in thought and 
affection than while he was here. You treasure his words, you 
revisit his haunts, you delight in the company of his friends, you 
represent to yourself his wonted turns of thought and phrase, 
you con over his handwriting, you fondle his likeness. These 
things are for you precious and sacred. Even now, there are 
times when the tones of that welcome voice seem to fall with 
living power upon your strained ear. Even now, the outline 
of that countenance, upon which the grave has closed, flits, as 
if capriciously, before your eye of sense. The air around you 
yields it perchance to your intent gaze, radiant with a higher 
beauty than it wore of old. Others, you feel, may be forgotten 
as memory grows weak, and the passing years bring with them 
the quick succession of new fields and objects of interest, press- 
ing importunately upon ihe heart and thoughts. But one such 
memory as I have glanced at, fades not at the bidding of time. 
It cannot fade ; it has become a part of the mind which clings 
to it. Some who are here may have known those whom they 
thus remember; a few of us assuredly have known such. But can 
wo conceive it possible that, after any lapse of time, we should 
ever express our reverence and love for the unearthly goodness, 
the moral strength, the tenderness of heart, the fearlessness, the 
justice, the unselfishness of our friend, by saying that he wab 
not an ordinary human being, but a superhuman person ? Can 
we imagine ourselves incorporating our recollections about him 
with some current theosophic doctrine elevating him to the rank 
of a Divine hypostasis 1 While he lies in his silent grave, can 
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we picture ourselves describing him as the very absolute Light 
and Life, as the Incarnate Thought of the Most High, as stand- 
ing in a relationship altogether unique to the Eternal and Self- 
existent Being, nay, as being literally God? To say that ‘ St. J ohn 
lived in a different intellectual atmosphere from our own,* does 
not meet the difficulty. If Jesus was merely human, St. John’s 
statements about Him are among the most preposterous fictions 
which have imposed upon the world. They vrere advanced with 
•a full knowledge of all that they involved. St. John was at least 
as profoundly convinced as we are of the truth of the unity of 
the Supreme Being, ^t, John was at least as alive as we can 
be to the infinite interval which parts the highest of creatures 
from the Great Creator. If we are not naturally lured on by 
some irresistible fascination, by the poetry or by the credulity of 
our advancing years, to believe in the Godhead of the best man 
whom we have ever known, neither was St. John, If Jesus had 
been merely human, St. John would have felt what v/e feel about 
a loved and revered friend whom we have lost. In proportion 
to our belief in our friend’s goodness, in proportion to our loving 
reverence for his character, is the strength of our conviction that 
we could not now do him a more cruel injury than by entwining 
a blasphemous fable, such as the ascription of Divinity would 
be, around the simple story of his merely human life. This 
‘deification of Jesus by the enthusiasm* of St. John would have 
been consistent neither with St. John’s reverence for God, nor 
with his real loyalty to a merely human friend and teacher, 
St.John worshipped the ‘jealous’ God of Israel; and he has 
recorded the warning which he himself received against wor- 
shipping the angel of the Apocalypse y. If Christ had not really 
been Divine, the real beauty of His Human Character would 
have been disfigured by any association with such legendary 
exaggeration, and Christianity would assuredly have perished 
within the limits of the first century. 

The theory that Jesus was deified by enthusiasm assumes the 
existence of a general disposition m mankind which is unwar- 
ranted by experience. Generally speaking men are not eager to 
l>elieve in the exalted virtue, much less in the superhuman origin 
or dignity, of their fellow-men. And to do them justice, the 
writers who maintain that Jesus was invested with Divine 
honours by popular fervour, illustrate the weakness of their own 
principle very conspicuously. While they assert that nothing 
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was more easy and obvious for the disciple of the apostolic age 
than to believe in the Divinity of his Master, they themselves 
reject that truth with the greatest possible obstinacy and deter- 
mination ; well-attested though it be, now as then, by historical 
miracles and by overwhelming moral considerations ; but also 
proclaimed now, as it was not then, by the faith of eighteen cen- 
turies, and by the suffrages of all that is purest and truest in 
our existing civilization. 

But, it is suggested that the apostolic narrative itself bears • 
out the doctrine that Jesus was deified through enthusiasm by 
its account of the functions which are r^cribed, especially in 
8t. John’s Gospel, to the Comforter. Was not the Comforter 
sent to testify of Jesus? Is it not said, ‘He shall glorify Me’? 
Does not this language look like the later endeavour of a 
religious phrenzy, to account for exaggerations of which it is 
conscious, by a bold claim to supernatural illumination ? 

Now this suggestion implies that the last Discourse of our 
Lord is in reality a forgery, which can no more claim to repre- 
sent His real thought than the political speeches in Thucydides 
can be seriously supposed to express the minds of the speakers 
to whom they are severally attributed. Or, at the least, it im- 
plies that a purely human feeling is here clothed by language 
ascribed to our Lord Himself with the attributes of a Divine 
Person. Of course, if St. John was capable of deliberately 
attributing to His Master that which He did not say, he was 
equally capable of attributing to Him actions which He did not 
do; and we are driven to imagine that the closest friend of 
Jesus was believed by apostolical Christendom to be writing a 
history, when in truth he was oidy composing a biographical 
novel. But, as Rousseau has observed, in words which have 
been already quoted, the original inventor of the Gospel history 
would have been as miraculous a being as its historical Subject, 
And the moral fascination which the last discourse possesses for 
every pure and true soul at this hour, combines with the testi- 
mony of the Church to assure us that it could have been spoken 
by no merely human lips, and that it is beyond the inventive 
scope of even the highest human genius. Those three chapters 
which M. Renan pronounces to be full of ‘ the dryness of meta- 
physics and the darkness of abstract dogmas * have been, as a 
matter of fact, watered by the tears of all the purest love and 
deepest sorrow of Christian humanity for eighteen centuries. 
Never is the New Testament more able to dispense with extenial 
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evidence than in those matchless words; nowhere more than 
here is it sensibly divine. 

Undoubtedly it is a fact that in these chapters our Lord does 
promise to His apostles the supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit. 
It is true that the Spirit was to testify of Christ* and to glorify 
Christ \ and to guide the disciples into all truth But how ? 
‘ He shall take of Mine and shall shew it unto youc ‘ He shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said unto you The Holy Spirit was to 
bring the wortfe and works and character of Jesus before the 
illuminated iittelligfiSice of the Apostles. The school of the 
Spirit was to be the school of reflection. But it was not to be 
the school of legendary invention. Acts, which, at the time of 
their being witnessed, might have appeared trivial or common- 
place, would be seen, under the guidance, of the Spirit, to have 
had a deeper' interest. Words, to which a transient or local 
value had been assigned at first, would now be felt to invite 
a world-wide and eternal meaning. ‘ These things understood 
not His disciples at the first,* is true of much else besides the 
entry into Jerusalem®. Moral, spiritual, physical powers which, 
though unexplained, could never have passed for the product of 
purely human activity, would in time be referred by the Invisible 
Teacher to their true source ; they would be regarded with awe 
as the very rays of Deity. 

Thus the work of the Spirit would but complete, systematize, 
digest the results of previous natural observation. Certainly it 
was always impossible that any man could ‘say that Jesus is 
t he Lord but by the Holy Ghost V The inward teaching of the 
Holy Ghost alone could make the Godhead of Jesus a certainty 
of faith as well as a conclusion of the intellect. But the intel- 
lectual conditions of belief were sit first inseparable from natural 
contact with the living Human Form of Jesus during the years 
of His earthly life. Our Lord implies this in saying, ‘Ye also 
shall bear witness, because ye have been with Me fi'om the 
beginning.* The Apostles lived with One Who combined an 
exercise of the highest miraculous powers with a faultless human 
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characteir, and Who asserted Himself, by implication and ex-* 
pressly, to be personally God. The Spirit strengthened and 
formalized that earlier and more vague belief which was created 
by His language ; but the language which had fallen on the 
natural ears of the Apostles was His ; and it was the germinal 
principle of their riper faith in His Divinity. 

The unbelief of our day is naturally anxious to evade the 
startling fact that the most intimate of the companions of Jesus 
is also the most strenuous assertor of His Godhead. There is a 
proverb to the effect that no man’s life should be written by liis 
private servant. That proverb expresses the general conviction 
of mankind that, as a rule, like some mountain scenery or ruined 
castles, moral greatness in men is more picturesque when it is 
viewed from a distance. The proverb bids you not to scrutinize 
even a good man too narrowly, lest perchance you should dis- 
cover flaws in his character which will somewhat rudely shake 
your conviction of his goodness. It is hinted that some un- 
obtrusive weaknesses which escape public observation will bo 
obvious to a man’s everyday companion, and will be fatal to the 
higher estimate which, but for such close scrutiny, might have 
been formed respecting him. But in the case of Jesus Christ 
the moral of this cynical proverb is altogether at fault. Jesus 
Christ chooses one disciple to be the privileged sharer of a 
nearer intimacy than any other. The son of Zebedee lies upon 
His bosom at supper; he is ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ 
Along with St. Peter and St. James, this disciple is taken to the 
holy mount, that he may witness the glory of his Transfigured 
Lord, He enters the empty tomb on the morning of the llesur- 
rection. He is in the upper chamber when the risen Jesus 
blessed the ten and tlie eleven. He is on the mount of the 
Ascension when the Conqueror moves up visibly into heaven. 
But he also is summoned to the garden where Jesus kneels in 
agony beneath the olive trees ; and alone of the twelve he faces 
the fierce multitude on the road to Calvary, and stands with 
Mary beneath the cross, and sees Jesus die. He sees more of 
the Divine Master than any other, more of His glory, more too 
of His humiliation. His witness is proportioned to his nearer 
and closer observation. Whether he is writing Epistles of en- 
couragement and warning, or narrating heavenly visions touch- 
ing the future of the Church, or recording the experiences of 
those years when he enjoyed that intimate, unmatched com- 
panionship, — St, John, beyond any other of the sacred writers, 
is the persistent herald and teacher of our Lord’s Divinity. 
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How and by what successive steps it was that the full truth 
embodied in Ids Gospel respecting the Person of his Lord made 
its way into and mastered the soul of the beloved disciple, who 
indeed shall presume to say? Who of us can determine the 
exact and varied observations whereby we learn to measure and 
to revere the component elements even of a great human cha- 
racter? The absorbing interest of such a process is generally 
fatal to an accurate analysis of its stages. We penetrate deeper 
and deeper, we mount higher and higher, as we follow the 
complex system of motives, capacities, dispositions, whiph, one 
after another, open^pon us. We cannot, on looking back, say 
when this or that feature became distinctly clear to us. We 
know not now by what additions and developments the general 
impression which wo have received took its shape and outline. 
St. John would doubtless have learnt portions of the mighty 
truth from definite statements and at specified times. The real 
sense of prophecy s, the exj)licit confessions of disciples k, the 
assertions by which our Lord replied to the malice or to the 
ignorance of His opponents S were doubtless distinct elements 
of the Apostle’s training in the school of truth. St. John must 
have learned something of Christ’s Divine power when, at His 
word, the putrid corpse of Lazarus, bound with its grave-clothes, 
moved forward into air and life. St. John must have learned 
yet more of his Master’s condescension when, girded with a 
towel, J esus bent Himself to the earth, that He might wash the 
feet of the traitor Judas. Each miracle, each discourse supplied 
a distinct ray of light; but the total impression must have been 
formed, strengthened, deepened by the incidents of daily inter- 
course, by the effects of hourly, momentary observation. For 
every human soul, encased in its earthly prison-house, seeks and 
finds publicity through countless outlets. The immaterial spirit 
traces its history with an almost invisible delicacy ujiou tJie 
coarse hard matter which is its servant and its organ. The un- 
conscious, involuntary movements of manner and countenance, 
the unstudied phrases of daily or of casual conversation, the 
emphasis of silence not less than the emphasis of speech, help in 
various ways to complete that self-revelation which every indi- 
vidual character makes to all around, and which is studied by 
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all in each, l^ot otherwise did the Incarnate Word reveal Him- 
self to the purest and keenest love which He found and chose 
from among the sons of men. One flaw or fault of temper, one 
symptom of moral impotence or of moral perversion, one hasty 
word, one ill-considered act, would have shattered the ideal for 
ever. But, in fact, to St. John the Life of Jesus was as the light 
of heaven ; it was as one constant unfailing outflow of beauty, 
ever varying its illuminating powers as it falls upon the leaves of 
the forest oak or upon the countless ripples of the ocean. In the 
eyes of St. John the Eternal Person of Jesus shone forth through 
His Humanity with translucent splendour, ttad wove and folded 
around Itself, as the days and weeks passed on, a moral history 
of faultless grandeur. It was not the disciple who idealized the 
Master ; it was the Master Who revealed Himself in His majestic 
glory to the illumined eye and to the entranced touch of the 
disciple. No treachery of memory, no ardour of temperament, 
no Bu^stained reflectiveness of soul, could have compassed the 
transformation of a human friend into the Almighty and Ever- 
lasting Being. Nor was there room for serious error of judg- 
ment after a companionship so intimate, so heart-searching, so 
true, as had been that of Jesus with St, John. And thus to the 
beloved disciple the Divinity of his Lord was not a scholastic 
formula, nor a pious conjecture, nor a controversial thesis, nor 
the adaptation of a popular superstition to meet the demands of 
a strong enthusiasm, nor a mystic reverie. It was nothing less 
than a fact of personal experience. ‘ That Which was from the 
beginning. Which we have heard, Which we have seen with our 
eyes, Which we have looked upon and our hands have handled, 
of the Word of Life ; (for the Life was manifested, and we have 
seen It, and bear witness, and shew unto you that Eternal Life, 
Which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us;) That 
Which we have seen and heard declare we unto you.* 
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LECTUEE VI. 


OUE LOED’S DIVINITY AS TAUGHT BY ST. JAMES, 
STfpETEE, AND ST. PAUE. 


And when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to he pillars^ percelrf^d 
the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship ; that we should go unto the heathen, and they 
unto the circumcision , — Gal. ii. 9. 

The meditative temper of thought and phrase, which is so ob- 
servable in St. John, may he thought to hear in two different 
manners upon the question before us in these lectures. On th«) 
one hand, such a temper, regarded from a point of view entirely 
naturalistic, must be admitted to be a guarantee against the pre- 
sumption that St. John, in his enthusiastic devotion to Jesus, 
committed himself to hasty beliefs and assertions respecting the 
Person of his Friend and Master. An over-eager and uiidis- 
criminating admiration would not naturally express itself in 
metaphysical terminology of a reflective and mystical character. 
But on the other hand, it maybe asked whether too much stress 
has not been laid by the argument of the last lecture upon the 
witness of St. John? Can the conclusions of a mind of high- 
strung and contemplative temper be held to furnish reasons on 
which the Church may build a cardinal point of belief in the 
religion of mankind? May not such a belief be inextricably 
linked to the moral and intellectual idiosyncrasies of a single 
man ? The belief may indeed be the honest and adequate result 
of that particular measure and kind of observation and reflection 
which one saintly mind has achieved \ and as such it may be 
a worthy object of philosophical interest and respect. But is not 
this respect and interest due to it on the precise ground that it 
is the true native product of a group of conditions, which co- 
exist nowhere else save in the particular mind which generated 
it ? WHl a faith, of such origin, bear transplantation into tlie 
VI] 
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moral and mental soil around 1 Can it be nourished and banded 
on by minds of a different calibre, by characters of a distinct cast 
from that in which it originally grew 1 Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
for instance, had private beliefs which were obviously due to the 
tone and genius of his particular character. These beliefs go far 
to constitute the charm of the picture with which we are familiar 
in the pages of Boswell. But our respect for Dr. Johnson does 
not force us to accept each and all of his quaint convictions. 
They are peculiar to himself, being such as he was. We admire < 
them as belonging to the attractive and eccentric individuality 
of the man. We do not suppose that the 3 r are capable of being 
domesticated in the general and diversified mind of England. 

Now, if it be hinted that some similar estimate should be 
formed respecting St. John’s doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity, the 
present, for obvious reasons, is not the moment to insist upon a 
consideration which for us Christians must have paramount 
weight, namely, that St. John was taught by an infallible 
Teacher, by none other than God the Holy Ghost. But let us 
remark, first of all, the fact that St. John did convey to a large 
circle of minds his own deep conviction that his Friend and 
Master was a Divine Person; paradoxical as that conviction 
must at first have seemed to them. If we could have travelled 
through Asia Minor at the end of the first century of our era, 
we should have fallen in with a number of persons, in various 
ranks of society, who so entirely believed in St. John’s doctrine, 
as to be willing to die for it without any kind of hesitation 
But it would have been a mistake to suppose that the prevalence 
of the doctrine was duo only to the activity of St. John. While 
St. John was teaching tliis doctrine under the form which he 
had been guided to adopt, a parallel communication of the sub- 
stance of the doctrine was talang place in several other quai*ters. 
St. John was supported, if I may be allowed to use such an ex- 
pression, by men whose minds were of a totally distinct natural 
cast, and who expressed their thoughts in a religious phraseology 
which had little enough in common with that which was current 

• The Apocalypse was probably written immediately after Bomitian’s 
persecution of the Church. Antipas had been martyred at Pergamos, 
(Rev. ii. 13.) St. John saw the souls of martyrs who had been beheaded 
with the axe ; eTSov rks ^vxks reSv veirfXcictcrjucWy Stk fiaprvpiav 
(Rev. XX. 4.) This was the Roman custom at executions. In the perse- 
cution under Nero other and more cruel kinds of death had been inflicted. 
The Bishops of Pergamos (Ibid. ii. 1 3) and Philadelphia (Ibid. iii. 8) had 
confessed Christ. St. Clement of Rome alludes to the violence of this perse- 
cution. (£p. ad Cor. 6.) The Apostle himsdf was banished to Patmoe. 
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in the school of Ephesus. Nevertheless it will be our duty this 
inoming to observe, how radical was their agreement with 
St. John, in urging upon the acceptance of the human race the 
doctrine that Jesus Christ is God. 

Very ingenious theories concerning a supposed division of the 
Apostolical Church into schools of thought holding antagonistic 
beliefs have been advanced of late years. And they have had 
the effect of directing a large amount of attention to the account 
• which St. Paul gives, in his Epistle to the Galatians, of his inter- 
view with the leading Apostles at J erusalem The accuracy of 
that account is not questioned even by the most destructive of 
the Tubingen divines. According to St. Irenseus and the great 
majority of authorities, both ancient and modern, the inteiview 
took place on the occasion of St. Paul’s attendance at the Apo- 
stolical Council of Jerusalem. St. Paul says that St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. J ohn, who were looked upon as ‘ pillars * of 
the Church, among the Judaizing Christians as well as among 
Christians generally, gave the right hands of fellowship to him- 
S'lf and to Barnabas. ‘It was agreed,’ says St. Paul, ‘that we 
sliould go unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision,* 
Now the historical interest which attaches to this recorded 
division of labour among the leading Apostles is sufficiently 
obvious ; but the dogmatic interest of the passage, although less 
direct, is even higher than the historical. This passage warrants 
us in inferring at least thus much ; — that the leading Apostles 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ were not hopelessly at 
issue with each other on a subject of such central and primary 
importance as the Divine and Eternal Nature of their Master. 

It might well seem, at first sight, that to draw such an 
inference at all within the walls of a Christian church was itself 
an act for which the faith of Christians would exact an apology. 
But those who are acquainted with the imaginative licence of 
recent theories will not deem our inference altogether im- 
pertinent and superfluous. Of late years St. James has been 
represented as more of a Jew than a Christian, and as holding 
in reality a purely Ebionitic and Humanitarian belief as to the 
Person of Jesus. St. Paul has been described as the teacher of 
such a doctrine of the Subordination of the Son as to be prac- 
tically Arian. St. Peter is then exhibited as occupying a feeble 
undecided dogmatic position, intermediate to the doctrines of 
St, Paul and St. James ; while all the three are contrasted with 
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the djistinct and lofty Christology said to be proper to the gnosis 
of St. John, Now, as has been already remarked, the historical 
trustworthiness of the passage in the Galatians has not been 
disputed even by the Tubingen writers. That passage repre- 
sents St, John as intimately associated, not merely with St, Peter 
but with St. James. It moreover represents these three apostles 
as giving pledges of spiritual co-operation and fellowship, from 
their common basis of belief and action, to the more recent con- ^ 
veii St. Paul. Is it to be supposed that St. Paul could have 
been thus accepted as a fellow-worker on one and the same 
occasion by the Apostle who is said to%e a simple Humani- 
tarian, and by the Apostle whose whole teaching centres in Jesus 
considered as the historical manifestation of the Eternal Word % 
Or are we to imagine that the apostles of Christ anticipated 
that indifference to doctrinal exactness which is characteristic 
of some modern schools 1 Did they regard the question of our 
Lord’s Personal Godhead as a kind of speculative curiosity; as 
a scholastic conceit; as having no necessary connexion with 
vital, essential, fundamental Christianity % And is St. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, only describing the first great ec- 
clesiastical compromise, in which truths of primary importance 
were sacrificed for an immediate practical object, more ruthlessly 
than on any subsequent occasion % 

My brethren, the answer to these questions could not bo 
really doubtful to any except the most paradoxical of modern 
theorists. To say nothing of St. Peter and St. Jude, St, Paul's 
general language on the subject of heresy <^, and St. John’s parti- 
cular application of such terms as ‘ the liar* and ‘ antichrist ^ * to 
Cerinthus and other heretics, make the supposition of such in- 
difference as is here in question, in the case of the apostles, 
utterly inadmissible. If the apostles had differed vitally respect- 

* He speaks of alp4<rfis in the sense of sectarian movements tending to or 
resulting in separation from the Church, as a form of evil which becomes 
the uni^ling instrument of (i Cor. zi. 19). And oipcVcis are thug 
daesed among the works of the flesh (Gal. v. ao). Using the word in its 
sense of dogmatic error on vital points, St. Paul bi^ Titus reject a 'heretic* 
alter two warnings from the communion of the Church : alperiKdv Mpcoway 
fitrh fiiay fcol Sfvr/poi' PovStaiav r^airov (Tit. iii. lo). On the inviolate 
sacrednesB of the apostolical doctrine, cf. (>al. i. 8 : iiy iifius 

ohpwov fhotyyfKl^rirai ipuy irap* t tvi^yyt\i(rdp.t0a tpuv, ki'ddc/ta Ofi 

a Pet. ii. I. 

* I St. John ii. aa : rts iirriv 6 ^tigrrris, el fih 4 Apvo^peror tri ’Itjvovr ohic 

If^rrw 6 Xpntr6s ; otr6s firrtv 6 dvrixpMrroy, 6 rhp Uaripa icol rhu 

yiSv, irns 6 itpitovfifpos Tiby, ovSe rbv llarepa Ihid. iv« 3 T 

a St. John 7 . 
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ing the Person of Christ, they would have shattered the worh of 
Pentecost in its infancy. And the terms in which they speak of 
each other would be reduced to the level of meaningless or 
insincere conventionalities ®. Considering that the Gospel pre- 
sented itself to the world as an absolute and exclusive draught 
of Divine truth, contrasted as such with the perpetually-‘shifti2ig 
forms of human thought around it ; we may deem it antecedently 
probable, that those critics are mistaken, who profess to have 
dGscovered at the very fountain-head of Christianity at least three 
entirely distinct doctrines, respecting so fundamental a question 
as the personal rank of Christ in the scale of being. 

Undoubtedly it is true that as the Evangelists approach the 
Person of our Lord from distinct points of view, so do the 
writers of the apostolic epistles represent different attitudes of 
ihe human soul towards the one evangelical truth ; and in this 
way they impersonate types of thought and feeling which have 
ever since found a welcome and a home in the world-embracing 
Church of Jesus Christ. St. James insists most earnestly on the 
moral obligations of Christian believers; and he connects the 
Old Testament with the New by shewing the place of the law, 
now elevated and transfigured into a law of liberty, in the new 
life of Christians. He may indeed for a moment be engaged in 
refuting a false doctrine of justification by faith But this is 
because such a doctrine prevents Christians from duly recogniz- 
ing those moral and spiritual truths and obligations upon which 
the Apostle is most eagerly insisting. Throughout his Epistle, 


• St. Paul associates himself with the other apostles as bearing the stress 
of a common confessorship for Christ (2 Cor. xii. 12). The apostles are, 
together with the prophets, the foundations of the Churdi (Eph. ii. 20). 
The aposUes are first in order (Eph, iv. ii). Although the grace of God in 
himself had laboured more abundantly than all the apostles, St. Paul tenns 
himself the least of the apostolic college (i Cor. xv. 9). The equality of the 
Gentile believers in Christ with the Jewish believers was a truth made 
Imown to St. Paul by special revelation, and he called it his Gospel ; but 
it implied no properly doctrinal difference between himself and the apostles 
of the circumcision. The harmonious action of the apostles as a united 
spiritu^ corporation is implied in such passages as 2 Pet. iii. a, St. J ude 1 7 ; 
and ndther of these passages affords ground for Baur*s inference respecting 
the post^apostolic age of the writer. In 3 St. Pet. iii. 15, 16, St. Peter 
distii^ishes between the real mind of *our beloved brother Paul* as 
being in perfect agreement with his own, and the abuse which had been 
made by teachers of error of certain difficult truths put forward in the 
Pauline Bristles : Tiro, & ol &^ 0 tls xal iar^piKToi ffrpi 0 \ov(rty 6 it 

teal ritf Koiitks ypatp^Sf irpbs rijv i^tay ahrvv 
< St. James ii. 14-26. 

^3 
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doctriue is, comparatively speaking, thrown into the background ; 
he is intent upon practical considerations, to the total, or well- 
nigh total, exclusion of doctrinal topics. St. Paul, on the other 
hand, abounds in dogmatic statements. Still, in St. Paul, doc* 
tiine is, at least, generally brought forward with a view to 
gome immediate practical object. Only in five out of his four- 
teen Epistles can the doctrinal element be said very decidedly 
to predominate St. Paul assumes that his readers have gone 
through a course of oral instruction in necessary Christian doc- 
trine ^ ; he accordingly completes, he expands, he draws out into 
its consequences what had been alread^taught by himself or by 
others. St. Paul’s fiery and impetuous style is in keeping with 
his general relation, throughout his Epistles, to Christian dogma. 
The calm enunciation of an enchained series of consequences 
flowing from some central or supreme truth is perpetually in- 
terrupted, in St. Paul, by the exclamations, the questions, the 
parentheses, the anacoloutha, the quotations from hymns, the 
solemn ascriptions of glory to the Source of all blessings, the 
outbursts by which argument suddenly melts into stem denun- 
ciation, or into versatile expostulation, or into irresistible appeals 
to sympathy, or into the highest strains of lyrical poetry. Thus 
it is that in St. Paul primary dogma appears, as it were, rather 
in flashes of light streaming with rapid coruscations across his 
pages, than in highly elaborated statements such as might 
abound throughout a professed doctrinal treatise of some later 

K And yet in these five Epistles an immediate practical purpose is generally 
discernible. In the Homans the Apostle is harmonizing the Jewish and 
Gentile elements within the Catholic Church, by shewing that each section 
is equally indebted to faith in J esus Christ for a real justification before God. 
In the Galatians he is opposing this same doctrinal truth to the destructive 
and reactionary theory of the Judaizers. In the Ephemans and Colossians 
he is meeting the mischievous pseudo-philosophy and Cabbalism of the 
earliest Gnostics, here positively and devotionally, there polemically, by in- 
sisting on the dignity of our Lord’s Person, and the mystery of His relation 
to the Church. In the Hebrews, written either by St. Paul himself or by 
St. Luke under his direction, our Lord’s Person and Priesthood are exhibited 
in their several bearings as a practical reason against apostasy to J udaism 
(it would seem) of an Alexandrian type. 

^ I Thess. iii. lo : tfvicrhs Ka\ Mp ix irtpunrov ^€6p.€V0i tb rh iSeTv 

{ffmv rh frp6<rwroVt Kcd KaraprUrat ra dcrrep^/xora tt^s vltrrews ifuor. The 
Apostle desires to see the Homan Christians, not that he may teach them 
any supplementary truths, but to confirm them in their existing belief (sis 
rh ffTfipixOvy^ Bom. i. ii) by the interchange of spiritual sympa^es 
with himself. See i Cor. xv. i ; Gal. i. ii, 12, iv. 13, 14 ; i Thess. ii. 2; 
2 Thess. ii. 15. Compare i St. John ii. ai : oitK fypafa Mfux, Ihi ohx 
riiv iKiiBnooff &K\* ttrt otSare avr^y, 

[lsct. 
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age ; and yet doctrine, altbongh it might seem to be introduced 
incidentally to some general or special purpose, nevertheless is 
inextricably bouivd up with the Apostle’s whole drift of practical 
thought. As for St. John, he is always a contemplative and 
mystical theologian. The eye of his soul is fixed on God, and 
on the Word Incarnate. St. John simply describes his intui- 
tions. He does not argue ; he asserts. He looks up to heaven, 
and as he gazes he tells us what he sees. He continually taltes 
an intuition, as it were, to pieces, and recombines it ; he resists 
forms of thought which contradict it ; but he does not engage 
in long arguments, as^ he were a dialectician, defending or 
attacking a theological thesis. Nor is St. John’s temper any 
mere love of speculation divorced from practice. Each truth 
which the Apostle beholds, however unearthly and sublime, has 
a directly practical and transforming power ; St. John knows 
nothing of realms of thought which leave the heart and con- 
science altogether untouched. Thus, speaking generally, the 
three Apostles respectively represent the moralist, the practical 
dogmatist, and the saintly mystic ; while St. Peter, as becomes 
the Apostle first in order in the sacred college, seems to blend 
in himself the three types of Apostolical teachers. His Epistles 
are not without elements that more especially characterize 
St. John ; while they harmonize in a very striking manner 
those features of St. Paul and St. James which seem most nearly 
to approach divergence. It may be added that St. Peter’s 
second Epistle finds its echo in St. J ude. 

I. I. The marked reserve which is observable in St. James’ 
Epistle as to matters of doctrine, combined with his emphatic 
allusions to the social duties attaching to property and to class 
distinctions, have been taken to imply that this Epistle repre- 
sents what is assumed by some theories of development to have 
been the earliest form of Christianity. The earliest Christians 
are sometimes referred to, as having been, both in their Christ- 
ology and in their sociological doctrines, Ebionites. But St. 
James’ Epistle is so far from belonging to the teaching of the 
earliest apostolical age, that it presupposes nothing less than a 
very widespread and indirect effect of the distinctive teaching 
of St. Paul. St. Paul’s emphatic teaching respecting faith as the 
receptive cause of justification must have been promulgated long 
enough and widely enough to have been perverted into a parti- 
cular gnosis of an immoral Antinomian type. With that gnosis 
St. James enters into earnest conflict. Baur indeed maintains 
that St. James is engaged in a vehement onslaught upon the 
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actual teaching, upon the i2)6i8$ima verha^ of St. Paul himself h 
Now even if you should adopt that paradox, you would still 
obviously be debarred from saying that St. James’ Epistle is a 
sample of the earliest Christianity, of the Christianity of the pre- 
Pauline age of the Church i. But in point of fact, as Bishop Bull 
and others have long since shewn, St. James is attacking an 
evil which, although it presupposes and is based upon St. Paul’s 
teaching, is as foreign to the mind of St. Paul as to his own. 
The justification by faith without works which is denounced by 
St. James is a corruption and a caricature of that sublime truth 
which is taught us by the author of the Epistles to the Eomans 
and the Galatians. Correspondent to the general temper of mind 
which, in the later apostolical age, began to regard the truths of 
faith and morals only as an addition to the intellectual stock of 
human thinkers, there arose a conception of faith itself which de- 
graded it to the level of mere barren consent on the part of the 
speculative faculty. This ‘faith’ had no necessary relations to 
holiness and moral growth, to sanctification of the affections, and 
subdual of the will K Thus, for the moment, error had imposed 

* Baur, Yorleaiingen, Uber N. T. Theologie, p. 277: ‘In dem Brief 
J acobi dagegeu begegnet uns nun eine auf den Mittelpunkt der paulinischen 
Lehre losgehende Opposition. Bern pauliniscben Hauptsatz Rom, iii. 28 : 
SiKaioCaflat irltrru dvOpdirov, x«ph fp7«v v6fjLov wird nun hier der Satz entge- 
gengestellt, Jac. ii. 24 : Sn (pywv dtKaiovrcu iyOpafiros, kuI oifK ix vlffretos 
ti 6 vov, Alle Versuche, die man gemacht hat, um der Anerkennung der 
Thatsache zu entgehen, dass ein director Widerspruch zwischen diesen 
beiden Lehrbegriffen stattfinde und der Verfasser dee Jacobusbriefs die 
paulinische liehre zum unmittelbaren Gegenstand seiner Polemik mache* 
Bind vdllig vei^blich.’ In his Christenthum (p. 122) Baur speaks in 
a somewhat less peremptory sense. St. J ames * bekampft eine einseitige, 
fvir das praktische Christenthum nachtheilige Auffassung der paulinischen 
Jjehre.* 

J Baur, Cliristenthum, p. 122: 'Ber Brief des Jacobus, wie unmdglich 
verkannt werden kann, die paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre voraussetzt, so 
kann er auoh nur eine antipaulinische, wenn auch nicht unmittelbar gegen 
den Apostel selbst gerichtete Tendenz haben.’ 

^ Messmer, Erkl. des Jacobus-briefes, p. 38 : ‘Ber glaube ist bei Jacobus 
nichts anders als die Annahme, der Besitz oder auch das leere Bekenntniss 
der christiiohen Wahrheiten (sowohl der Glaubens-als-Sitten-wahrheiten,) 
Besultat des blossen Horens und eigentlich bloss in der Erkenntniss li^end. 
.... Ein solcher Glaube kmm ftir sich, wfe ein unfruchtbarer Keim, Tdllig 
wirkungsloB fUr das Leben in Menschen liegen, oder auch in leeren Gefiihlen 
bestehen; er ist nichts als Kamen-und>Scheinchristentham, das koine 

Heiligkeit hervorbrin^ Bas, was diesem Glauben erst die Seele 

eiihaucht, ist die gottliche Liebe, dutch welche der Wille und alle 
Krafto des Menschen zum Bienste des Glaubens gefangen genommen 
werden.* 

[ LECT. 
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upon the sacred name of faith a sense which emptied it utterly of 
its religious value, and which St. Paul would have disavowed as 
Vehemently as St. James. St.'James denies that this mere con- 
sent of the intelkct to a speculative position, carrying with it no 
necessary demands upon the heart and upon the will, can justify 
a man before Ood. But when St. Paul speaks of justifying 
faith, he means an act of the soul, simple indeed at the moment 
and in the process of its living action, but complex in its real 
•nature, and profound and far-reaching in its moral effect. The 
eye of the soul m opened upon the Bedeemer : it believes. But 
in this act of living b^ief, not the intellect alone, but in reality, 
although imperceptibly, the whole soul, with all its powers of 
love and resolution, goes forth to meet its Saviour. This is 
St. Paul’s meaning when he insists upon justifying faith as being 
TTiOTtj fit* dydTrrjs €u€pyovfi€inf\ Faith, accor^ng to St. Paul, 
when once it lives in the soul, is all Christian practice in the 
germ. The living apprehension of the Crucified One, whereby 
the soul attains light and liberty, may be separable in idea, 
but in fact it is inseparable from a Christian life. If the 
apprehension of revealed truth does not carry within itself the 
secret will to yield the whole being to God’s quickening grace 
and guidance, it is spiritually worthless, according to St. Paul. 
Bt. Paul goes so far as to tell tho Corinthians, that even a faitli 
which was gifted with the power of performing stupendous 
miracles, if it had not charity, would profit nothing™. Tlius 
between St. Paul and St. James there is no real opposition. 
When St. James speaks of a faith that cannot justify, he means 
a barren intellectual consent to certain religious truths, a philo- 
sophizing temper, cold, thin, heartless, soulless, morally impo- 
tent, divorced from the spirit as from the fruits of charity. 
When St. Paul proclaims that we are justified by faith in Jesus 
Christ, he means a faith which only realizes its life by love, and 
which, if it did not love, would cease to live. When St. J aines 
contends that ‘by works a man is justified, and not by faith 
only,’ he implies that faith is the animating motive which gives 
to works their justifying power, or rather that works only 

» Gal. v. 6. 

® I Cor. xiii. 3 i irao’oy r^y &trre 6pri fitBierrdveiv, dyd'rrnv 

Be ovBev The yyStcris of i Cor. viii. i seems to be substantially 

identictd with the bare •irlffrii denounced by St. James, although the former 
was probably of a more purely sclentihc and intellectual character. The 
dydini of I Cor. viU. l ia really the vicris 9i* dydxris iyepyovpiyri of Gal. 

V. 6, 
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justify as being the expression of a living faith. When St. Paul 
argues that a man is justified neither by the works of the Jewish 
law, nor by the works of natural morality, his argument shews 
that by a ‘ work* he means a mere material result or product, a 
soulless act, unenlivened by the presence of that one supernatural 
motive which, springing from the grace of Christ, can be indeed 
acceptable to a perfectly holy God. But if on the question of 
justification St. James* position is in substance identical with 
that of St. Paul, yet St. James* position, viewed historically, does • 
undoubtedly presuppose not merely a wide reception of St. Paul's 
teaching, but a perverse development of or^ particular side of it. 
In order to do justice to St. James, we have to contemplate first, 
the fruitless ‘ faith* of the Antinomian, with which the Apostle 
is immediately in conflict, and which he is denouncing ; next, 
the living faith of the Christian believer, as insisted upon by 
St. Paul, and subsequently caricatured by the Antinomian per- 
version ; lastly, the Object of the believer’s living faith, Whose 
Person and work are so prominent in St. Paul's teaching. It is 
not too much to say that all this is in the mind of St. James, 
But there was no necessity for his insisting upon what was well 
understood ; he says only so much as is necessary for his imme- 
diate purpose. His Epistle is related to the Pauline Epistles in 
the general scheme of the New Testament, as an explanatory 
codicil might be to a will. The codicil does not the less repre- 
sent the mind of the testator because it is not drawn up by the 
same lawyer as the will itself. The codicil is rendered necessary 
by some particular liability to misconstruction, which has be- 
come patent since the time at wliich the will was drawn Up, 
Accordingly the codicil defines the real intention of the testator ; 
it guards that intention against the threatened misconstruction. 
But it does not repeat in detail all the provisions of the will, in 
order to protect the true sense of a single clause. Still less does 
it revoke any one of those provisions ; it takes for granted the 
entire document to which it is appended. 

The elementary character of parts of the moral teaching of 
St, James is sometimes too easily assumed to imply that that 
Apostle must be held to represent the earliest stage of the sup- 
posed developments of apostolical Christianity. But is it not 
possible that in apostolical as well as in later times, 'advanced* 
Christians may have occasionally incurred the danger of forget- 
ting some important precepts even of natural morality, or of 
supposing that their devotion to particular truths or forms of 
thought, or that their experience of particular states of feeling, 

[ LBCT. 
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constituted a religious warrant for such forgetfulness*^ ? If this 
was indeed the case, St. James* Epistle is placed in its true light 
when we see in it a healthful appeal to that primal morality, 
which can never be ignored or slighted without the most certain 
risk to those revealed truths, such as our Lord’s plenary Satis- 
faction for sin, in which the enlightened conscience finds its final 
relief from the burden and misery of recognized guilt. If the 
sensitiveness of conscience be dulled or impaired, the doctrines 
Vhich relieve the anguish of conscience will soon lose their 
power. St. Paul himself is perpetually insisting upon the nature 
and claims of Christie viitue, and on the misery and certain 
consequences of wilful sin. St. James, as the master both of 
natural and of Christian ethics, is in truth reinforcing St. Paul, 
the herald and exponent of the doctrines of redemption and 
justification. Thus St. James’ moral teaching generally, not less 
than his special polemical discussion of the question of justifica- 
tion, appears to presuppose St. Paul. It presupposes St. Paul 
as we know him now in his glorious Epistles, enjoining the 
purest and loftiest Christian sanctity along with the most per- 
fect acceptance by faith of the Person and work of the Divine 
Redeemer. But it also presupposes St. Paul, as Gnostics who 
preceded Marcion had already misrepresented him, as the 
idealized sophist of the earliest Antinomian fancies, the sophist 
who had proclaimed a practical or avowed divorce between the 
sanctions of morality and the honour of Christ. There is at 
times a flavour of irony in St. James’ language, such as might 
force a passage for the voice of truth and love through the dense 
tangle of Antinomian self-delusions, St. James urges that to 
listen to Christian teaching without reducing it to practice is 
but the moral counterpart of a momentary listless glance in a 
polished mirror o; and that genuine devotion is to be really 
tested by such practical results as works of mercy done to the 

® After making reference to Luther’s designation of this Epistle as an 
* Epistle of straw,* a modem French Protestant writer proceeds as follows : 
'Nous-mImes, nous ne pouvons consid^rer la doctrine de Jacques ni comme 
bien logique, ni comme suffisante ; nous y voyons la grande penstie de J^us 
r^tr^ie et appauvrie par le principe l^al du mosaisme. Le christianisme 
de Jacques n^etait qu’h demi dmancipd des entraves de la loi; c’dtait un 
degrd infdrieur du Christianisme, et qui ne contenait pas en germe tous les 
developpements future de la vdritd chrdtienne. II est douteux que oette 
Epltre ait jamais convert! personne.* Premieres Transformations du Chris* 
tianisme, par A. Coquerel fils. Paris, 1866. (p. 65.) 

’ St. James i, 23 : ef ns dKpottn^s Ajyoo darl Kci oh irovnr^hs, otros toiKtv 
dvJpl iwrwoovvn rh vpdoraneov rijs yoviaeets ahrov ip Mirrpip' Karepdriar^ ydp 
iavrhp, jcol dircA^Av0€, ical §h$iw iwt\d$tro dirotos 
Vi] u 
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afBicted and tbe jpoor, and by couecientious efforts to secure tbe 
inward pfHty of an unworldly life P. 

2 . In bis earnest opposition to tbe Antinomian principle 
St. James insists upon the continuity of tbe New dispensation 
with the Old. Those indeed who do not believe the representa- 
tions of the great Apostles given us in the Acts to have been a 
romance of the second century, composed with a view to recon- 
ciling the imagined dissensions of the sub-apostolical Church, 
will not fail to note tHb signiffcance of St. James’ attitude at the 
Council of Jerusalem. After referring to the prophecy of Amos 
as confirmatory of St. Peter’s teaching re^specting the call of the 
Gentiles, St. James advises that no attempt should be made to 
impose the Jewish law generally upon the Gentile converts 
Four points of observance were to hie insisted on, for reasons of 
very various kinds ^ ; but the general tenor of the speech proves 
how radically the Apostle had broken with Judaism as a living 
system. Yet in his Epistle the real continuity of the Law and 
the Gospel is undeniably prominent. Considering Christianity 
as a rule of life based upon a revealed creed, St. James terms it 
also a Law. But the Christian Law is no mere reproduction of 
the Sinaitic. The New Law of Christendom is distinguished by 
epithets which define its essential superiority to the law of the 
synagogue, and which moreover indirectly suggest the true 
dignity of its Founder. The Christian law is the law of liberty 
— -wftos fK€v6fpiat 8. To be really obeyed it must be obeyed 

in freedom. A slave cannot obey the Christian law, because it 
demands not merely the production of certain outward acts, but 
the living energy of inward motives, whose soul and essence is 
love. Only a son whom Christ has freed from slavery, and 
whose heari would rejoice, if so it might be, to anticipate or to 
go beyond his Father’s Will, can offer that free service which is 
exacted by the law of liberty. That seiTice secures to all his 

P St. James i. 271 KuBaph icol dfilarros irapit ical IIoTpl aBni 

i<rr\vt 4Tt<rtc4‘irr€cr€ai 6p^ayobs Kod xtpof 4y rp Sxftpec avrwv, durviXov iaurhy 
rrfptty dwh row Kdtr/Jtov, 

2 Acts XV. 14-19. >* Ibid. ver. ao. 

■ St. James i. 25 ! d 81 rapoK^as €is vdfiov r 4 \€iov rhy rrjs AeuSfpfos, icol 
yrapafxfipa^s, oSros ot&w dKpoai^s dwtXricrfwyvf y€y 6 fjLtvo$, dAAd irw/priis 4 pyov, 
olros fJMtcdpios 4 y rp iroi^irct ahrov farm. Ibid. ii. 12 : olhw XoXiirc koI oBrtt 
iroiciTf, &s did ydfjLW 4 \fv 0 €pias fiiKKnyrts Kplvttrdai, Messxner in loo. : 
' Gesetz der Freiheit, weil eS nicht mehr ein bloss atisserliches knechtendes 
Gebot ist, wie das «dte Gesetz, sondem mit dem innerlich uxngewandelten 
Willen uebereinstimmt, wir aliso nicht mbhr aUB Zwang, sondern mit freier 
laebe dasselbe erfUUen.* 
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faculties their highest play and exercise ; tha Cbrifii^ is most 
conscious of the buoyant sense of freedom whep ne is most 
eager to do the Will of his Heavenly Parent* Hie Cl^tian law, 
which is the la\f of love, is further described as the royal law— 
yo/ios Not merely because the law of love is specifi- 

cally the first of laws, higher than and inclusive of all other 
laws ^ ; but because Christ, the King of Christians, prescribes 
this law to Chri^iiian love. To obey is to own Christ’s legislative 
'supremacy. Once more, the Christian ^tw is the perfect law — 
vofAos TtXiios It is above human criticism. It will not, like 
the Mosaic law, be (Mftnpleted by another revelation. It can 
admit of no pofi«ible improvement. It exhibits the whole Will 
of the unerring Legislator respecting man in his earthly state. 
It guarantees to man absolute correspondence with the true idea 
of his life, in other words, his perfection ; if only he will obey it. 
In a like spirit St. James speaks of Christian doctrine as the 
word of truth — Xoyos ^ri6€lasy. Christian doctrine is the abso- 
lute toth; and it has an effective regenerating force in the 
sj^iritual world, which corresponds to that of God’s creative 
word in the region of physical nature. But Christian doctrine is 
also the engrafted word — X^os tfx<pvTos It is capable of being 

• St. James ii. 8: tt fi 4 vrot v 6 fAov r^kurt $cun\iKhVf Kark ypaip-ijy, 
*Ayair 4 iirtts rhv vkriffioy ffov aiaurhv, KaX&s iroiftre. This compendium of 
the Christiaii*8 whole duty towards his neighbour, as enjoined by our Blessed 
Lord (St. Matt. xsdl. 59 ; St. Mark xii. 31 ), is not a mere republication of 
the Mosaic precept (Lev. xxx, 18). In the latter the ‘neighbour* is appa- 
rently 'one of the children of thy people;’ in the former it includes any 
member of the human family, since it embraced even those against whom 
the Jew had the strongest religious prepossessions. (St. Luke z. 29, sqq.) 
This inlimction of a love of man as man, according to the measure of each 
man’s love of self, is the law of the true King of humanity, Jesus Cluist 
our Lord. 

« Rom, adii. 9. 

» St. James i. 25. 

y Ibid. ver. 18: $ov\ii 9 €\s Tjtias xSytp €is rh tlvcu 

VfJias riva ray avrov KTurfxdrctv, kvoKvety is elsewhere used of the 

female parent. Hence it indicates the tenderness of the Divine love, as 
shewn in the new birth of souls ; just as ^ovkriBtls points to the freedom of 
the grace which regenerates them, and kvapx^y vtva rwy KTKrfidTwv to the 
end and purpose of their regeneration. Compare St. John i. 12, 13 : &roi 
if ikaeoy avrby , , 4k &€o 0 iyevyfiBtio'ay, 

• St. James i. 21 : 4 y irpijti/T^Ti rhy 4 /u(t>vToy \ 6 yov, rhy Svydfify^y 

tr&arat rks &fwy, Messmer in loc. : ' Die Offenbarung heisst hier das 
eingepflans^, eingewachsene Wort ; nairdich bei der Wiedergeburt durch 
die christliche l^hre eingepflanzt. Wenn nun von einem Aufnehmen 
der eingepflanzten I<ehre die Rede ist, so ist das natiirlica nicht die erste 
Au^ahme, sondem vielmehr das immer innigere Insichhineinnehmen und 
Vl] U 2 
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taken up into, and livingly united with, the life of human souls. 
It will thus bud forth into moral foliage and fruits which, 
without it, human souls are utterly incapable of yielding. This 
Xoyof is clearly not the mere texture of the language in which 
the faith is taught. It is not the bare thought of the believer 
moulded into conformity with the ideas suggested by the lan- 
guage. It is the very substance and core of the doctrine ; it is 
He in Whom the doctrine centres ; it is the Pferson of Jesus 
Christ Himself, Whose Humanity is the Sprout, Shoot, or 
Branch of Judah, engrafted by His Incarnation upon the old 
stock of humanity, and sacramentally eftgrafted upon all living 
Christian souls. Is not St. James here in fundamental agree- 
ment not merely with St. Paul, but with St. John? St. James’ 
picture of the new law of Christendom harmonizes with St. Paul's 
teaching, that the old law of Judaism without the grace of 
Christ does but rouse a sense of sin which it cannot satisfy, and 
that therefore ihe law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus has 
made Christians free from the law of sin and death St. J ames* 
doctrine of the Engrafted Word is a compendium of the first, 
third, and sixth chapters of St. John’s Gospel ; the word written 
or preached does but unveil to the soul the Word Incarnate, the 
Word Wlio can give a new life to human nature, because He is 
Himself the Source of Life. 

It is in corrospondonce with these currents of doctrine that 
St. James, although our Lord’s own first cousin opens his 
Epistle by representing himself as standing in the same relation 
to Jesus Christ as to God. He is the slave of God and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ c. In like manner, throughout his Epistle, 
he appears to apply the word Kvpios to the God of the Old 
Testament and to Jesus Christ, quite indifterently. Especially 

Aneignen derseU)en utkI das Rlchhineinleben in dieselbe.* See too Dean 
Alford in loc. : ‘The Wi>rd whose attribute and aper^ it is to be ^^Kftvros, 
and which is e/u(/>uTo.v, awaiting your reception of it, to spring up and take 
up your being into it and make you new plants.’ 

Baur admits that ‘ dem Verfasser des Briefs auch die paulinische 
Verinnerlichung des Gesetzes nicht fremd, indem er nicht bios das Gebot 
der Liebe als kbnigliches Gesetz bezeichnet, sondem auch von einemGesetze 
der Freiheit spricht, zu welchem ihm das Gesetz nur dadurch geworden 
sein kann, dass er, der Aeusserlichkeit des Gesetzes gegeniiber sich inner- 
lich ebenso frei von ihin wusste, wie der Apostel Paulus von seinera 
Standpunkt aus.* Christenthum, p. 132. 

Comp. St. Matt, xxvii. 56, St. Mark xv. 40, with St. .John xix. 35. See 
Pearson on Creed, Art. iii. ; Mill on Myth. Int. p. 226 ; Bp. EUicott, Huls. 
Lect. pp. 97, 354. - X , . . . . 

« St. James i. z ; loKwfios 0 eov kou Kvplov li^trov Xpiffrov SovAoi. 

[lkct. 
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noteworthy is his assertion that the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
J udge of men, is not the delegated representative of an absent 
Majesty, but is Himself the Legislator enforcing His own laws. 
The Lawgiver, he says, is One Being with the Judge Who can 
save and can destroy the Son of man, coming in the clouds of 
heaven, has entmted the law which He thus administers. With 
a reverence which is as practical as his teaching is suggestive, 
St. James in* this one short Epistle reproduces more of the 
* words spoken by Jesus Christ our Lord than are to be found in 
all the other Epistles of the New Testament taken together ®, 
He hints that all so^l barriers between man and man are as 
nothing when we place mere human eminence in the light of 
Christ’s majestic Person ; and when he names the faith of Jesus 
Christ, he terms it with solemn emphasis the ‘ faith of the Lord 
of Glory,* thus adopting one of the most magnificent of St. Paul’s 
expressions and attributing to our Lord a LInjesty altogether 
above this human worlds. In short, St. James’ recognition of 
the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity is just what we might expect 
it to be if we take into account the mainly practical scope of 
his Epistle. Our Lord’s Divinity is never once formally proposed 
iks a doctrine of the faith ; but it is largely, although indirectly, 
implied. It is implied in language which would be exaggerated 
and overstrained on any other supposition. It is implied in a 
reserve which may be felt to mean at least as much as the most 
demonstrative protestations. A few passing expressions of the 
lowliest reverence disclose the great doctrine of the Church 

* St. James iv. 12 : eh iffnv 6 uoiMOerris Ka\ Kpir^s 6 ^vvdfjtevos trSxrai Kol 
i.irQ\ 4 <rai, (fcal Kpir'fis is omitted by text recept., inserted by A. B. M.) So 
DeWette: *Einer ist der Gesetzgeber und Ricbter, der da vermag zu 
retten und zu verderben.’ Cf. Alford in loc., who quotes this. 

® The following are his references to the Sermon on the Mount. St. J ames 
i. 2 ; St. Matt. v. 10-12. St. James i. 4 ; St. Matt. v. 48. St. James 1.5; 
St. Matt. vii. 7. St. James i. 9 ; St. Matt. v. 3. St. J amcs i. 20 ; St. Matt. 
V. 22. St. James ii. 13 ; St. Matt. vi. 14, 15, v. 7. St. James ii. 14 sqcj. ; 
St. Matt. vii. 21 sqq. St. James iii. 17, 18 ; St. Matt. v. 9. St. J ames iv. 4 ; 
St. Matt. vi. 24. St. James iv. 10; St. Matt. v. 3, 4. St. James iv. ii ; 
St. Matt. vii. i sqq. St. James v. 2 ; St. Matt. vi. 19. St. James v. 10; 
St. Matt. V. 12. St. James v. 12 ; St. Matt. v. 33 sqq. And for other dis- 
courses of our Lord : St, James i. 14 ; St. Matt. xv. 19. St. J ames iv. 12 ; 
St. Matt. X. 28. Again, St. James v. 1-6 ; St. Luke vi. 24 snq. See relf. ; 
and Alford, vol. iv. p. 107, note. * i ii* 8. 

* St. James ii. I : mou, iy irpoa’a-iroArj^iais iritrriy rov 

Kupiou Tjfiaiy ^l-ntrov Xpi<rrov tt^s S 6 ^rjs. Here Trjy h 6 ^r)s is best explained as 
a second genitive governed by Kvpiov. Bean Alford suggests that it may 
be an epithetal genitive, such as constantly follows the mention of the 
Divine Name* 
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respecting the Person of her Lord, throned in the background of 
the Apostle^s thought. And if the immediate interests of his 
ministry oblige St, James to confine himself to considerations 
which do not lead him more fully to exhibit the doctrine, we are 
not allowed, as we read him, to forget the love and awe which 
veil and treasure it, so tenderly and so reverently, in the inmost 
sanctuary of his illuminated soul. 

II. Of St. Peter’s recorded teaching there are .two distinct 
stages in the New Testament. The fiist is represented by his • 
missionary sermons in the Acts of the Apostles ; the second by 
his general Epistles. ^ 

I. Although Jesus Christ is always the central Subject in the 
sermons of this Apostle, yet the distinctness with which ho 
exhibits our Lord in the glory of His Divine Nature seems to 
vary with the varying capacity for receiving truth on the part 
of his audience. Like Jesus Christ Himself, St. Peter teaches as 
men are able to bear his doctrine ; he does not cast pearls before 
swine. In his missionary sermons he is addressing persons who 
were believers in the Jewish dispensation, and who were also 
our Lord’s contemporaries. Accordingly, his sermons contain a 
double appeal ; first, to the known facts of our Lord’s Life and 
Death, and above all, of His Eesurrection from the dead ; and 
secondly, to the correspondence of these facts with the predictions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Like St. James, St. Peter lays 
especial stress on the continuity subsisting between Judaism and 
the Gospel. But while St. James insists upon the moral element 
of that connexion, St, Peter addresses himself rather to the pro- 
phetical. Even before the day of Pentecost, St. Peter points 
to the Psalter as foreshadowing the fall of Judas i. When 
preaching to the multitude which had just witnessed the Pente- 
costal gifts, St. Peter observes that these wonders are merely a 
realization of the prediction of Joel respecting the last days ^ ; 
and he argues elaborately that the language of David in the 
sixteenth Psalm could not have been fulfilled in the case of the 
prophet-king himself, still lying among his people in his 
honoured sepulchre, while it had been literally fulfilled by 
Jesus Christ Who had notoriously risen from the grave. In 
his sermon to the multitude after the healing of the lame man 
in the Porch of Solomon, St, Peter contends that the sufferings 
of Christ had been ‘ shewed before ’ on the pai*t of the God of 

• Acts i. i6, 30 . Cf. Ps. xli. 9, brix. 35. 

^ Acts ii. 14-21 ; Joel ii. 38-31. ^ Acta ii. 34-36. 

f LECT. 
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Israel by the mouth of all His prophets and that in Jesus 
Christ the prediction of Moses respecting a coming Prophet, to 
Whom the true Israel would yield an implicit obedience, had 
received its explanation When arraigned before the Council 
the Apostle insists that J esus is that true ‘ Corner-stone ' of the 
temple of souls, which had been foretold both by Isaiah p, and by 
a later Psalmist ^ ; and that although He had been set at nought 
by the builder^ of Israel, He was certainly exalted and honoured 
•by God. In the instruction delivered to Cornelius befoi'e his 
baptism, St. Peter states that ‘ all the prophets give witness * to 
Jesus, ‘that through^pis Name, whosoever belie veth on Him 
shall receive remission of sinsC And we seem to trace the 
influence of St. Peter, as the first great Christian expositor of 
prophecy, in the teaching of the deacons St. Stephen and 
St. Philip. St. Philip’s exposition of Christian doctrine to the 
Ethiopian eunuch was based upon Isaiah’s prediction- of the 
Passion*. St. Stephen’s argument before his judges was cut 
short by a violent interruption, while it was yet incomplete. 
But St. Stephen, like St. Peter, appeals to the prediction in 
Deuteronomy of the Prophet to Whom Israel would hearken ^ 
And the drift of the protomartyr’s address goes to shew, that 
the whole course of the history of Israel pointed to the advent 
of One Who should be greater than either the law or the temple 
— of One in Whom Israel’s wonderful history would reach its 
natural climax,— -of that ‘Just One’ Who in truth had already 
come, but Who, like prophets before Him, had been betrayed 
and murdered by a people, still as of old, ‘ stiffnecked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears 

It is not too much to say that in the teaching of the earliest 
Church, as represented by the missionary discourses of St. Peter 
and the deacons, Jesus Christ is the very soul and end of Jewish 
prophecy. This would of itself suggest an idea of His Person 
which rises above any merely Humanitarian standard. St. Peter 
indeed places himself habitually at the point of view which 
would enable him to appeal to the actual experience of the 
generation he was addressing. He begins with our Lord’s 
Humiliation, which men had witnessed, and then he proceeds to 
describe His Exaltation as the honour put by God upon His 

» Acts iii. 18. n Ibid. iii. 22-24; Deut. xviii. 15, 18, 19. 

® Acta iv. II. P Isa. xxviii. 16. 

« Pa. crviii. 23. Our Lord Himaelf clamed the prophecy, St. Matt, 
xri. 42. ' Acta x. 43. • Ibid. viii. 33 35. 

* Ibid. vii. 37. « Ibid. vi. 13. * Ibid. vii. 51-53. 
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Human Nature. He speaks of our Lord’s Humanity with fearless 
plainness y. The Man Christ J esus is exhibited to the world as 
a miracle-worker ; as Man, He is anointed with the Holy Ghost 
and with power z ; as the tme Servant of God, He is glorified by 
the God of the patriarchs^; He is raised from the dead by 
Divine Power ^ ; He is made by God both Lord and Christ ^ ; 
and He will be sent by the Lord at ‘ the times of refreshing ^ ’ as 
the ordained Judge of quick and dead But this general repre- 
sentation of the Human Nature by Which Christ had entered ■' 
into Jewish history, is interspersed with glimpses of His Divine 
Personality Itself, Which is veiled by H^s Manhood. Thus we 
find St. Peter in the porch of Solomon applying to our Lord a 
magnificent title, which at once carries our thoughts into the very 
heart of the distinctive Christology of St. John. Christ, although 
crucified and slain, is yet the Leader or Prince of Life — *\pxr}yos 
TTfs C(o^s That He should be held in bondage by the might of 
death was not possible 8. The heavens must receive Him 1^, and 
He is now the Lord of all things i. It is He Who from His 
heavenly throne has poured out upon the earth the gifts of 
Pentecost k. His Name sj)oken on earth lias a wonder-working 
power 1; as unveiling His Nature and office, it is a symbol which 
faith reverently treasures, and by the might of which the ser- 
vants of God can relieve even physical suffering As a refuge 
for sinners the Name of Jesus stands alone ; no other Name has 


y ActsU. 22 : *lrj(rovy rhv'Sa^wpatov, &yBpa [not here the generic (iySpwrroy] 
iiirb rov 06oC dirodeSetyfidvov fis vtxds bvvdjxicri kcu ripaai koX arjp^iois, oh 
S(* avTov 6 iy fA 4 (r<p vpMv, 

* Ibid. X. 38. ® Ibid. iii. 13. 

** Ibid. ii. 24, iii. 15, iv. lo, v. 31, x. 40. ® Ibid. ii. 36. 

^ Ibid. iii. 19, 20. ® Ibid. x. 42. ^ Ibid. iii. 15. 

f Ibid. ii. 24 : tu d ©fhs dyearriire, Avaas rhs wbtvas rov Bavdrov^ KaOdri 
ovK ^y Bvywrhy Hpar^hOai avrhv vv avroO, This ‘impossibility’ depended 
not merely on the fact that prophecy had predicted Christ’s resurrection, 
but on the dignity of Christ’s Person, implied in the existence of any such 
prophecy respecting Him. 

Ibid. iii. 21 : hy Set obpayhv phy Se^aor^at &XP^ &rroKara(rr<LT€Ci>S 

vdvTuv, 

* Ibid. X. 36 : oZrds ierrt vdincuy Kdptos, 

^ Ibid. ii. 33 : ^|ex«« rovro t vvv Sftets ^^€Tr€Te ical it.Kov€re, 

^ Ibid. iii. 6 ; iy ry Mpart 'Irjffov Xpiarov rov NaCopatov, ^yeiptu Kcd irepi- 
irdret. 

® Ibid. ver. 16 : ical iirl tJ vlorru rod ovdixaros adrov, rovroy hv $€a>p(tr§ 
Kail oYSare, iirrepiaxrt rh Zvofia ahrov. Ibid. iv. lo : yvo»<rrhv Itrrw icdoiv 
vplv Kcd iramrl ry Aay *I<rpa^A, Sri 4 y ry ovdpiari ’IijtroO Xpirrov toS Na- 
{vpalov, ty 6 /i€is daraupiirare, By 6 Qtbs Hiyupiv iy ^sKptav, iv ToSry owTor 
vopiffrifK^y iytJtmoy bpwv ^vt^s. 
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been given under heaven whereby the one true salvation can be 
guaranteed to the sons of men K Here St. Peter clearly implies 
tliat the religion of Jesus is the true, the universal, the absolute 
religion. This implication of itself suggests much beyond as to 
the true dignity of Christ’s Person. Is it conceivable that He 
Who is Himself the sum and substance of His religion, Whose 
Name has such power on earth, and Who wields the resources 
and is invested with the glories of heaven, is notwithstanding in 
• the thought of His first apostles only a glorified man, or only a 
Fuper-angelic intelligence 1 Do we not interpret these early dis- 
courses most naturally, when we bear in mind the measure of 
reticence which active missionary work always renders necessary, 
if truth is to win its way amidst prejudice and opposition ] And 
will not this consideration alone enable us to do justice to those 
vivid glimpses of Christ’s Higher Nature, the fuller exhibition of 
Which is before us in the Apostle’s general Epistles 1 

2 . In St. Peter’s general Epistles it is easy to trace the same 
mind as that which speaks to us in the earliest missionary ser- 
mons of the Acts. As addressed to Christian believers o, these 
Epistles exhibit Christian doctrine in its fulness, but with an eye 
to practical objects, and without the methodical comideteness 
of an oral instruction. Christian doctrine is not propounded as 
a new announcement : the writer takes it for granted as furnish- 
ing a series of motives, the force of which would be admitted by 
those who had already recognized the true majesty and propor- 
tions of the faith. St. Peter announces himself as the Apostle 
of Jesus Christ ; he is Christ’s slave as well as His Apostle p. In 
his Epistles, St. Peter lays the great stress on prophecy which is 
so observable in his missionary sermons. Thus, as in his speech 
liefore the Council, so in his first Epistle, he specially refers to 
the prophecy of the Pejected Corner-stone, which our Lord had 
applied to Himself. But St* Peter’s general doctrine of our 
Lord’s relation to Hebrew prophecy should be more particularly 
noticed. In our day theories have been put forward on tJiis 
subject which appear to represent the Hebrew prophetical Scrip- 


“ Acts iv. 12 : ovK tffTiv iy o&Sevl ri aonripia' oljre yct,p livofid iffrty 
k'T€pov 6iri> rhv ovpavhv rh SfSo/n^yoy iv &.v0p<»nroiSf iv y 5c? aaOrivai rifius, 

® I St. Pet. i. I, 2 : iK\€Krois irap^vih'fiixots Stotriro^as, .... Kard Trp6yvtacriy 
0€ov tJarpbSf iv ayicurfi^ Ilve^f 4 ,aroSf els {nraxo^v koI ^avrt<rfihv c&fiaros ^Irjcrov 
XptffTov. 2 St. Pet, i, I : roi% iaSrifiov ijfuv haxovffi vlcrriv, 

P I St. Pet. i. I : dvStrroKos *l7|<ro0 Xpurrov. 2 St. Pet. i. I : Sov\os ffcd 
dirdcrro^os *lijirou Xptffrov. 

** I St. Pet. ii. 6. Cf. Acte iv. ii ; La. xxviii. i6; Ps. cxviii. 22 . 
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tures as little better than a large dictionary of quotations, to 
which the writers and preachers of the New Testament are said 
to have had recourse when they wished to illustrate their subject 
by some shadowy analogy, or by some vague semblance of a 
happy anticipation. St. Peter is as widely removed from this 
position, as it is possible to conceive. According to St. Peter, 
the prophets of the Old Testament did not only utter literal pre- 
dictions of the expected Christ, but in doing thjs they were 
Christ’s own servants, His heralds, His organs. He Who is the ^ 
subject of the Gospel story, and the living Ruler of the Church, 
had also, by His Spirit, been Master an^ Teacher of the pro- 
phets. Under His guidance it was that they had foretold His 
sufferings. It was the Spirit of Clirist who was in the pro- 
phets, testifying beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the 
glories that would follow*'. The prophets did not at first 
learn the full scope and meaning of the words they uttered ®, 
but they spoke glorious truths which the Church of Jesus 
understands and enjoys K Thus the proclamation of Christian 
doctrine is older than the Incarnation : Christianity strikes its 
roots far back into the past of ancient Israel. The pre-existent 
Christ, moulding the utterances of Israel’s prophets to proclaim 
their anticipations of His advent, had indeed reigned in the old 
theocracy; and yet the privileged terms in which the members 
of God’s elder kingdom upon earth described their prerogatives 
were really applicable, in a deeper sense, to those who lived 
within the kingdom of the Divine Incarnation**. Indeed, 
St. Peter’s language on the nature and privileges of the Chris- 
tian life is suggestive of the highest conception of Him Who is 

' I St, Pet. i. II : avrols Xlvfvfia XpitTrov, irpofiapTupSfJifvov rh tls 

Xpitrrhy iraO^juara, Ka\ r^s fAfrk ravra B6^as, Here Xptarrov is a genitive of 
the subject. Olshausen : * Ghristus ist dem Petrus vor seiner Erscheinung 
ein real Existirender, und wirkt selbst durch seinen Geist in den Propheten 
die Weissagung von sich.* See Huther and Wiesinger in loc. 

■ I St. Pet. i. 10, II : vepl <TVT7}plas koI i^itipc^vritrav vpo^nirai 

oi 7r«p\ Ti}y fls 6/xay irpot^T^reucravrcy, dpevy&ures eh riva irenov Kaiphp 

iS^Kov rh iy at^rois UyeviuLa Xpierrov, Ibid. ver. 12 : ots Brt ovx 

iavrotSf iipuy dt7iK6yovy avr^, & yvy avriyyeKy) vfAty, 

* 2 St. Pet. i. 20: ira<ra irpotpijrela ypwprjs iSlas ^irtKvcreas oh ylverat* 
The Spirit in the Church understands the Spirit speaking by the prophets. 

® 1 St. Pet. ii. 9, 10 : hfieh he yeyos ^KKeKrhv, fiatrlKeioy iepdrevfAat Wws 
Siyioy, Aabs eh vepurolrfoiy, Stras rhs h.perh.i i^ayyel\rire rov ix iTKfirovs hfias 
Ka\4<rayTQS eh rh Bcwfjutrrrhy ahrov <pws’ ol Tor4 oh kaht^ yvy Aa^y 6<ov* 
oi ouK iiKnifiepoi, vvy Bh ikeriBevres^ Ibid. ver. 5 ; &S klBoi (Hvres ohtoho* 
IxeierBft ohos wvevfiariKhs^ hp<treu/j.a UyioVy auey^yiuu Tyev/xartnAs Buarias 
einrpoaheKTovi r^ 0€^ htk *h}(rov Xpierrov, 

[liECt. 
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its Author and its Object. St. Peter speaks of conversion from 
J udaism or heathendom as the * being called out of darkness into 
God’s marvellous light It is the happiness of Christians to 
suffer and to be reviled for the Name of Christ y. The Spirit of 
glory and of God rests upon them. The Spirit is blasphemed 
by the unbelieving world, but He is visibly honoured by the 
family of God’s children *. It is the Person of Jesus in \^om 
the spiritual life of His Church centres ^ The Christians whom 
St. Peter is addressing never saw Him in the days of His flesli ; 
they do not see Him now with the eye of sense. But they love 
Him, invisible as He is^ because they believe in Him. The eye 
of their faith does see Him. The Lord Christ is present in 
their hearts; they are to ‘sanctify* Him there, as God was 
‘sanctified* by the worship of Israel '>. They rejoice in this 
clear constant inward vision with a joy which language cannot 
describe, and which is radiant with the glory of the highest 
spiritual beauty. They are in possession of a spiritual sense© 
whereby the goodness of Jesus may be even tasted ; and yet the 
truths on which their souls are fed are mysteries so profound 
as to rouse the keen but bafiied wonder of the intelligences of 
heaven d. Such language appears to point irresistibly to the 
existence of a supernatural religion with a superhuman Founder; 
unless we are to denude it of all spiritual meaning whatever, by 
saying that it only reflects the habitual exaggeration of Eastern 
fervour. Why is the intellectual atmosphere of the Church 
described as ‘ marvellous light’? Why is suffeiing for Jesus so 
much a matter for sincere self-congratulation? Why does the 


• XJbi snpra. 

r I St. Pet. iv, 13: Kotvtav^r^ roTy rov Xpicrrov yalptr'-, 

Tya Kal ip rp &iroKa\^€i rrjs B6^ris aurou i^ya\\iioiJt,tpoi, Ei 6p€idiCfC0€ 

ip Muari Xpiarov, /landpioi, 

• Ibid. ver. 14 : Hri rh rrjs Kcd rb rov 0eoO Tlpevfia iip* vp.ds ova- 

•nainraC mrh. /x^ ainohs $\a(r<prifiurai, Korh 5 ^* (ffids ^o^d^trat, 

• Ibid. i. 7, 8 : *lrj(rov Xpiarrov’ tp ovk elddres &yairdr€t tls tp ipri 

6p®vT€s, mur^xHivris 5f, ayaXAiacrd^ koI Mo^a(rp.4vrf, 

^ Ibid. iii. 15 : Kiptov 84 rbp Xpiirrhp ay tdaart ip ra 7 s KopSiais vp&p, 
']^t Xpirrhv and not @€?>v is the true reading here, see Scrivener, Intrwiuc- 
tion to Crit. N. T, p. 456. Cf. Isa, viii. 13. Isaiah is quoted again in 
I St. Pet, ii. 8. 

« I St. Pet. ii. 3 : efireo lytiKrarBt 8ti xp^f^rhs 6 K^pios. St. Peter is using 
the Psalmist's language in reference to Jehovah (Ps. xxxiv. 8), but the 
context shews him to be speaking of Christ. Cf. Heb. vi. 4 : yfvtrafxivov^ 
T€ T^s iotptds TTjs 4vovpapiov, There is possibly in both passages an indireiit 
reference to sacramental communion. 

^ I St. Pet. i. Xa ; & ividvfxovffty &yyc\ot irapax^ai. 
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Divine Spirit rest so surely upon Christian confessors ? Wliy is 
the Invisible Jesus the Object of such love, the Source of such 
inexpressible and glorious joy; if, after all, the religion of Jesus 
is merely a higher phase of human opinion and feeling, and His 
Church a human organization, and His Person only human, or 
at least not literally Divine \ The language of St. Peter respect- 
ing the Christian life® manifestly points to a Divine Christ. And 
if the Christ of St. Peter had been the Christ, we will not say 
of a Strauss or of a Henan, but the Christ of a Socinus, nay, the* 
Christ of an Arius, it is not easy to understand what should 
have moved the angels with that strong desire to bend from 
their thrones above, that they might gaze with unsuccessful 
intentnesB at the humiliations of a created being, their peer or 
Iheir inferior in the scale of creation. Surely the Angels must 
be longing to unveil a transcendent mystery, or a series of mys- 
teries, such as are in fact the mystery of the Divine Incarnation 
and the consequences which depend on it in the kingdom of 
grace. St. Peter’s words are sober and truthful if read by the 
1 ight of faith in an Incarnate God ; divorced from such a faith, 
they are fanciful, inflated, exaggerated, 

St. Peter lays especial stress both on the moral significance 
and on the atoning power of the Death of Jesus Christ. Here 
he enters within that circle of truths which are taught most 
fully in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and his exhibition of the 
Passion might almost appear to presuppose the particular Chiist- 
ological teaching of that Epistle. St. Peter says that ‘Christ 
has once suffered for sins, the Just for the unjust, that He might 
biing us to God f,’ This vicarious suffering depended upon the 
fact that J esus, when dying, impersonated sinful humanity. ‘ He 
bare our sins in His own Body on the tree e/ Stricken by the 
anguish of His Passion, the dying Christ is the consummate 
Model ^ for all Christian sufferers, in His innocence in His 
silencel, in His perfect resignation But also the souls of men, 

• I St. Pet. iii. l6: tV iv Xpccrry hvattrpo^v, Cf. v. 14. 

^ Ibid. ver. 18 : Xpiirrhs Aira| vepl h^aprtSov hraBi, AIkuios inclp iZiKOfUf %va 
ilfias 'trpotraydyp rep @ey. 

* Ibid. ii. 24 : is rks hfiaprias aArbj dviivryKiV iv ry ctdpwn avrov 
i?irl rh {AAov, 

Ibid. ver. 21 : KiraBev (tithp ^fiwv, jjfiiv hroXtfiirdvwv {frroypafinhv, 

tVa ivaKoXooBiitnirt rots Xx^ttriv ai/rov, 

t Ibid. ver. 221 ts kfiaprlav oIk ivoliiar^v^ SAXos ry trr 6 p.afrt 

ahrov, Isa. liii. 9 ; 2 Cor. v. 21 ; i St. John iii. 5. 

i I St. Pet. ii. 25: hs \otdopo^fi€vo 5 ovk dvrsKoiBipei, irdcrxwo&K 
In the ‘^vclA.ci there lies the consciousness of power. 

Ibid. : iroycSiSov Sf ry Kfdvovrt StKoiwr. 
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wounded by the shafts of gin, may be healed by the virtue of that 
sacred Painl; and a special power to wash out the stains of moral 
guilt is expressly ascribed to the Redeemer’s Blood. The Chris- 
tian as such is predestined in the Eternal Comisels, not merely 
to submission to the Christian faith, but also to ‘ a sprinkling of 
the Blood of Jesus Christ The Apostle earnestly insists that 
it w’as no mere perishable earthly treasure, no silver or golden 
wares, whereby Christians had been bought out of their old 
•bondage to the traditional errors and accustomed sins of Judaism 
or of heathenism. The mighty spell of moral and intelhictual 
darkness had indeed Jbeen broken, but by no less a ransom than 
the Precious Blood of Christ, the Lamb without blemish and 
Immaculate Are we to suppose that while using this burning 
language to extol the Precious Blood of redemption, St. Peter is 
recklessly following a rhetorical impulse, or that he is obscuring 
the moral meaning of the Passion, by dwelling upon its details 
in misleading language, which savours too strongly of the sacri- 
ficial ritual of the temple] Is he not even echoing the Baptist^] 
Is he not in correspondence with his brother apostles ] Is he not 
summarizing St. PaulP] Is he not anticipating St. John*!] 
Certainly this earnest recognition of Christ’s true Humanity as 
ihe seat of His sufferings is a most essential feature of the Apo- 
stle’s doctrine ^ ; but what is it that gives to Christ’s Human acts 
and sufferings such preterhuman value ] Is it not that the truth 
of Christ’s Divine Personality underlies this entire description of 

^ I St. Pet. ii. 24 : oH ry avrov iddrirt, 

“ Ibid. i. 2 : eis vrraKo^v Ka\ ^avrurixhv a’lfiaros *lrja'ov Xpierrov, 

® Ibid. vers. 18, 19: elSdres dri ov tpSaproTs^ &pyvpi(p ^ 
rp^Orire ix rrjs pLarouas hp-Siv dvaarrpo^^s TrarpoTrapa^droVf dWd rifiitp oUfjLart 
dfivov dpuaiJLOv koX dcmhov Xpierrov, Ezod. xii. 5. 

St. John i. 29 ; fJe 6 dfiphs rod 0€ov, 6 aXpav r^v dfiapriav rod Kderpiou, 
It is impossible to doubt that the sacrificial rather than the moral ideas 
associated with the ‘ Lamb’ are here in question. See Alford in loc. 

P Acts XX. 28 : rroifxaiv€iv r^v iKK\Tj(riav rod &eody %v leepit’noi'hcraro did 
rod idiov aX/jiaros. I Cor. v. 7 : iratrxa Vfi&p irddrj Xpi<rr 6 s. Heb. ix. 12 : 

did rod Idiov alfjLaros uffTjKBiy icpdira^ its rd &yia, aiwviav \ 6 rp<t>iriv eopdfitpos, 

^ *1 I St. J ohn i. 7 ; rh aJiJ.a *lr}(rod Xpiarod rod Tlod avrov xadapi^pi rjfidf 
dfiaprlas. Rev. i. 5 : r& dyaTrfiaaPTi xal hvraprt Tipids 
r&p afiapri&p iffiwp ip r^ a^fxart ahrod .... avr^ rj dd^a Ktd rh Hpdros tis 
robs alupat rap aiai’ap, dfi‘^p. Ibid. v. 9 : &^io5 ef Ka 0 € 7 p rh ^i$KioPf fcol 
dpoi^ai rd$ (rrppaypdas avrov* Hri iffpdyris Kal iiydpa(ras rtp 0€y ip ry 
tSfiarl (Tov. 

^ ' St. Peter expressly alludes to our Ijord’s Human Body (i St. Pet. ii. 24, 
to His Human Soul, when descending to preach to 
the spirits in prison (Ibid. iii. 18), after Its separation from His Body at 
death. 
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His redemptive work, rescuing it from the exaggeration and 
turgldity with which it would be fairly chargeable, if Christ 
were merely human or less than God ? That this is in fact the 
case is abundantly manifest • ; and indeed the Person of Christ 
appears to be hinted at in St. Peter’s Epistle, by the same august 
expression which has been noticed as common to St. James and 
to St. John. The Logos or Word of God, living and abid- 
ing for ever t, is the Author of the soul’s new birth : and Christ 
J esus our Lord does not only bring us this Logos from heaven ;* 
He is this Logos. And thus in His home of glory, angels and 
authorities and powers are made subject ^jnto Him'i; and He is 
not said to have been taken up into heaven, but to have gone 
up thither, as though by His own deed and will L And when 
St. Peter exhorts Christians to act in such a manner that God 
in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, he pauses 
reverently at this last most precious and sacred Name, to add, 

‘ to Whom is the glory and the power unto ages beyond ages 
St. Peter’s second Epistle*, like his first, begins and ends 
with Jesus y. Its main positive theme is the importance of 
the higher practical knowledge * of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ*. Jesus is not set before Christians as a revered and 
departed Teacher whose words are to be gathered up and 
studied ; He is set forth rather as an Invisible and Living Person 
Who is to be spiritually known by souls. Along with this 
practical knowledge of Jesus, as with knowledge of God, there 
will be an increase of grace, and of its resultant inward evidence. 


* I St, Pet. i. ao : 4 >avrpa> 0 €VTos implies Christ’s Pre-existence. 

* Ibid, ver. a 3 : iivaytyfvvripLivoi oi/K 4 k criropas tpSaprijs, Mdprov, 

\6you 0«ov Kcd p^vovros cty rby aiuva. By identifying the \6yot 

here with the (ver, 25) that proclaims Him, Baur maintains his paradox, 
that in St. Peter’s Epistles the written word is substituted for, and does 
the work of, the Person of Christ in St. Paul’s writings. Vorlesungen, 
p. 296. ^ 

® I St. Pet. iii. 32 : (nroray 4 vrwv avr^ iiyy 4 \ay Kcd i^ovtri&y koI Svydptay- 

* Ibid. : Ss 4 (my 4 y 86(19 rov @60v iropfvBels eh obpaySy* 

^ Ibid. iv. XI : tva Iv •wcuri So^dCrtrcu 6 9ehs *lritrov XpicrroD, $ i<rrty 
ri d 6 ^a Kal rh Kpdros els robs at&yas rwy aitbywv, dp-fiy. Here ^ is naturally 
i^erred to *lri<rov Xpierrov which immediately precedes it. ' See, however, 
Httther, in loo. 

* For an examination of the arguments which have been urged against 
the genuineness and authent city of this Epistle, see Olshausen, Opuscula 
Theologica, pp. i«88, and Canon Cook’s art. *Peier,’ in Smith’s Diet. Bibl. 

y 2 St. Pet. i. I, iii. 18. 

* ivlyvtofrts. 

* a St. Pet. i. a, 8, ii. 20, iii. x8. 
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spiritual, peace K For this practical knowledge of Jesus is the 
crowning point of other Christian attainments®. It is the 
consummate result both of faith and practice, both of the 
intellectual and of the moral sides of the Christian life. In 
the long line of giaces which this special knowledge implies, are 
faith and general religious knowledge on the one hand, and on 
the other, moral strength, self-restraint, patience, piety, brotherly 
love, and, in^its broadest sense, charity In this higher know- 
ledge of Jesus, all these excellences find their end and their 
completion. On any other path, the soul is abandoned to 
spiritual blindness, ^ding more and more to utter forgetfulness 
of all past purifications from sin®. For this higher practical 
kuowl^ge of Jesus Christ is the means whereby Christians 
escape from the polluting impurities of the life of the heathen 
world f. It raises Christian souls towards the Unseen King in 
His glory; it secures their admission to His everlasting realms. 
If Christians would not be carried away from their steadfast 
adherence to the truth and life of Christianity by the errors of 
those who hate all law, let them endeavour to grow in this 
blessed knowledge of Jesus K The prominence given to the 
Person of Christ, in this doctrine of an fniypoixrts of which His 
Person is the Objedt, leads us up to the truth of His real 
Divinity. If J esus, thus known and loved, were not accounted 
God, then we must say that God is in this Epistle thrown 
utterly into the background, and that His human messenger 
has taken His place. 

Nor is the negative and polemical side of the Epistle much 
less significant than its constructive and hortatory side. The 
special misery of the false teachers of whom the Apostle speaks 
as likely to afflict the Church, will consist in their ‘ denying the 

2 St. Pet. i. i : dpiivri v\i^dvv0ei7i 4y imyvfiffei rov ®(ov, 

Kal ^Irjfrov rov Kvplov fffiwv, 

® Ibid. ver. 8 : ravra yap (that is, the eight graces previously enumerated) 
vuiv {ntdpxovra ical irAcovdfoi/To, ovk ii^ohs iuc6pirov5 Ka&iarr7}aty us r^v 
rov Kvplov rifjLwv *lrf<rov Xpurrov dnlyvwfrw. 

Ibid. vers. 5, 6, 7. 

• Ibid. ver. 9. 

^ Ibid. ii. 20 : dLirotpvySyrts rh ftiiffuara rov ndcrpov iv iviyvaxTU rov 
Kvplov Kal amriipos ’lijrroO Xpurrov, Cf. Ibid. i. 4 : diroipvydyrfs r^s iv 
K6(rfiw 4v iTiOvfxttf <p9opds, 

* Ibid. i. II ; othw ydp TrAovalas dirixopriynB^irerai vpiiv ^jXffo^os eis 
alwvinv 0am\uav rov Kvplov ^/aaiv koI ffurdpos *Ii 7 (rov Xpunov. 

^ Ibid.iii, 17, 18 : 4>uX<£o-(rc<r0e, Xva fih “rp twv aOdaptau Tr\dvp ffvvavax^*ir 

T€s, iKKiornre rov idlov arnpiyp-ov' aw^dytre 5e dy yy^Axu rot 

Kvplov iipiuy Kcd oronppos ^Iricov Xpurrov, 
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Sovereign that bought them,* and so bringing on themselves 
swift destructions Unbelievers might contend that the apo- 
stolical teachings respecting the present power and future coming 
of Jesus were cleverly-invented myths!; but St. Peter had 
himself witnessed the majesty of Jesus in His Transfiguration \ 
The Apostle knows that he himself will quickly die; he has 
had a special revelation from the Lord Jesus to this effect h 
Throughout this Epistle the Person of Jesus is constantly before 
us. As He is the true Object of Christian knowledge, so He is ' 
the Lord of the future kingdom of the saints. He is mocked at 
and denied by the heretics ; His Coming i4< is which the scoffing 
materialism of the age derides; His judgments are foreshadowed' 
by the great destructive woes of the Old Testament. Again 
and again, as if with a reverent eagerness which takes pleasure 
in the sacred words, the Apostle names His Master’s Name and 
titles. He is Jesus our Lord >» ; He is our Lord Jesus Christ » ; 
He is the Lord and Saviour o ; He is our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ P ; He is our God and Saviour Jesus Christa. His 
power is spoken of as Divine ^ ; and through the precious things 
promised by Him to His Church (must we not here especially 
understand the sacraments ?) Christians are made partakers of 
the Nature of God®. To Christ, in Hfs exalted majesty, a 
tribute of glory is due, both now and unto the day of eternity*. 
Throughout this Epistle J esus Christ is constantly named where 


* 2 St. Pet. ii. 1 : 7 rap€i(rd^ov(rip atpitreis &jra>\eia 9 , Kal rby iyopdarayra au- 

Totis Aiff’ndrrjp iipvo^fJLfVoi, indyovrfes tavroits wndKaav, 

J Ibid. i. l6: oO ydp (reo-o^itr^evoiy fxvBois i^aKoKovd'fio’ayres iyvtapictaixtv 
(ffuv rod Kvp(ov ripiwy *lriffov Xpiffrov ddvap.iv koH irapovalav, 

* Ibid. : ivSirrcu y€vriB 4 vr€s rijs ixflvov jxtyaXudrTjros, Ibid, ver. 1 8 : 

Tfp 6 pti r^ ayltp, 

* Ibid. ver. 14: tlBbjs Zrt raxivd} i<rriv ^ & 7 r 60 €(rts rod ffienvdfiards pov^ 

RaBios Kcd 6 Kdpws ffp&v *lii}(rods Xpirrhs idiiKwre poi. Here seeiiw to 

mean 'soon/ 'not distant/ rather than 'rapid,* Cf. St.John xxi, 18 ; but 
some independent revelation, made shortly before these words were written, 
is probably alluded to. Hegesippus, de Excidio Hierosol. lib. iii. 2 ; St. Am- 
bros. Serm. contra Auxeutium, de Basilicis tradendis, n. 13 in Epist. a I. 

“ 2 St. Pet. i. a. This occurs elsewhere only at Rom. iv. 24. 

* 2 St. Pet. i. 14, 16. « Ibid. iii. 3. » Ibid. i. ii, 20, iii. 18. 

« Ibid. i. I. Ci. Bp. Middleton on Gr. Art. p. 433. 

* 2 St. Pet. i. 3 : r^s Bdas duydptm airrod rd vpds (w^v feed ctierejScioi' Se- 
dwfyrip 4 vris, avrod apparently refers to 'Iriorod (ver. a), and is so distinguished 
from the Eternal Father rod Ka\ 4 a-ayros dfpds (ver. 3). 

* Ibid. ver. 4 : ripia iirayyf\/iara StSdprjrat, Xva did rodruv ydrnirBt B^tlas 
Koivofvol ^ii<reor)s. 

* Ibid, iii. 18 : ahr^ ii Rat vdv ical ds ripepw owros*. 'Tota setemitas 
una dies est.’ Estius. 

[lect. 
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• we should expect to find the Name of God. The Apostle does 
not merely proclaim the Divinity of Jesus in formal terms ; he 
everywhere feels and implies it. 

III. Akin to St. Peter’s second Epistle in its language and 
purpose is the shoi-t Epistle of St. Jude. Like his brother 
St. James, St. Jude, although our Lord’s first cousin, introduces 
himself as the slave of Jesus Christ. St. Jude does not also 
term himself •the slave of God If believing Christians are 
sanctified in God the Father, they are preserved in a life of 
faith and holiness by union with Jesus Christ v. The religion 
of Jesus, according tj*,St. Jude, is the final revelation of God, 
the absolute truth, the true faith. Men should spare no efforts 
on behalf of the true faith. It is the faith once for all delivered 
to the ^ints^. The Gnostics alluded to in this Epistle, like 
those foretold by St. Peter, are said to ‘ deny our only Sovereign 
and Lord, Jesus Christ They are threatened with the punish- 
ments awarded by Jesus to Israel in the wilderness y, and to the 
rebel angels ; they will perish as Sodom and Gomorrha *. The 
Book of Enoch is cited to describe Jesus coming to judgment, 
surrounded by myriads of saints The authors of all unholy 
deeds will then be convicted of their crimes ; the hard things 
spoken against the Judge by impious sinners will be duly 
punished. Christians, however, are to build themselves up upon 
their most holy faith h : their life is fashioned in devotion to 
the Blessed Trinity. It is a life of prayer : their souls live in 
the Holy Spirit as in an atmosphere ®. It is a life of persevering 
love, whereof the Almighty Father is the Object d. It is a life 
of expectation : they look forward to the indulgent mercy which 


® St. Jude ver. i : *lri<rov Xpicrrov SovAoj, 8^ *Io«c 5 Sou, 

Ibid. : rois iy ©ey irarpl riyiaffpitpois ical *l 7 i(rov Xpiar^ rerripi^fi 4 vots 
KXriruis. 

^ Ibid. ver. 3 : vapetKaXwv hrctryctvlC^ffQM rg &ira^ irapaSodeiaji rois ayiois 
rlrrfi, 

* Ibid. ver. 4: rhp (Uvov A€or‘w 6 rfiy ical K{>piov rt/xtov *lrf<rovy Xpiffrhp 
It-ppovnepoi, 

^ Ibid. ver. 5, where 'iTjtrovs is found in A, B, 13, Vulg., Copt., .^th., 
St, Jer., Cyr, ‘O ©edy, K^pios, and 6 Khpm are less fully attested. 

• Ibid. vers. 5-7. 

* Ibid. ver. 14 : Klpios 4 p fwpidtriv atylats ahrov, sroi^fftu Kplirip Kark 

rdpTutp, On ^ Enoch’ see Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, p. 393, note 3. 

^ Ibid. V€Kr. 20 : {r/xus 9 e, iyoanjTol, rg ayitprdrp kfiup rlrrxt inoucoio* 
fxowres icarroh, 

• Ibid. : Tlptiftari *Ayl^ irpoo’tvxdfxfvoi. 

^ Ibid. ver. ax : iavrobs dp Aydirp 0eoS ni\pd\(rcert, 
n] X 
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our Lord Jesus Christ will shew them at His coming®. Christ 
is the Being to whom they look for mercy; and the issue of 
His compassion is everlasting life. Could any merely human 
Christ have had this place in the heart and faith of Christians, 
or on the judgment-seat of God ? 

IV. But it is time that we should proceed to consider, how- 
ever briefly, the witness of that great Apostle, whose Epistles 
form so much larger a contribution to the sacred*^ volume of the 
New Testament than is supplied by any other among the inspired 
servants of Christ. 

I. In comparing St. Paul with St. Jokijs a modern author has 
remarked that at first sight two objects stand out prominently 
in the theological teaching of the beloved disciple, while three 
immediately challenge observation in the writings of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. At first sight, St. John’s doctrine appears to 
place us face to face only with God and the human world. Christ 
as the Eternal Logos is in St. John plainly identical with God ; 
although when we contemplate the life of tho Godhead He is dis- 
cerned to be personally distinct from the Father. But we cannot 
really understand St. John, and withal establish in our thought 
an essential separation between God and the Word Incarnate. 
Although J esus is a manifestation of God’s glory in the world 
of sense, He is ever internal to that Divine Essence Whose glory 
He manifests ; Ho is with God, and He is God. In St, Paul, 
on the other hand, we ai'e confronted more distinctly with three 
objects. These are, God, the human world, and between the 
two, Jesus Christ, Divine and human, the One Mediator between 
God and man. Of course the lyrimd facie impression produced 
on the mind by the sacred writers is all that is here in question, 
and this impression is not to be confounded with their real 
relations to each other. The Christ of St. John is as truly 
Human as the Christ of St. Paul is literally Divine ; St. John 
exhibits the Mediator not less truly than St. Paul, St. Paul the 
Divine Son of the Father not less truly than St. John. But the 
observation referred to enables us to do justice to the form of 
St. Paul’s Christology; and we may well observe in his writings 
the prominence which is given to two truths which supi>ly the 
foil, on tliis ifide and on that, to the doctrine of our Lord’s 
essential Godhead. 

(rt) St. Paul insists with particular earnestness upon the truth 

^ St. Jude ver. 21: npoa'^tx^favoi th IXcoi ret; Kvptov^fmp*lrictov Xpterrov, 
€iv aiu>yioy» 

[lect. 
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of our Lord’s real Humanity. This truth is not impaired hy 
such expressions as the ‘ form of a servant t,’ the ‘ fashion of a 
man the ‘ likeness of sinful flesh which are employed either 
to describe Christ’s Humanity as a mode of being, or to hint at 
Its veiling a Higher Nature undiscerned by the senses of man, 
or to mark the point at which, by Its glorious inaccessibility to 
sin, It is in contrast with the nature of that frail and erring race 
to which It truly belongs. Nor is our Lord’s Humanity con- 
• ceived of as a phantom, when the Apostle has reached a point 
of spiritual growth at which the outward circumstances of Christ’s 
Life are wellnigh fo|*gotten in an overmastering perception of 
His spiritual and Divine glory \ St. Paul speaks plainly 0/ our 
Lord as being manifest in the flesh k ; as possessing a Body of 
material flesh t; as being ‘made of a woman as being ‘born 
of the seed of David according to tlie flesh * as having drawn 
the substance of His Flesh from the race of Israel 0, As a Jew, 
Jesus Christ was born under the yoke of the Law P. His Hu- 
man Life was not merely one of self-denials and obedience ; it 
was pre-eminently a life of sharp suffering r. The Apostle uses 
energetic expressions to describe our Lord’s real share in our 
physical human weakness®, as well as in those various forms 
of pain, mental and bodily, which He willed to undergo, and 
which reached their climax in the supreme agonies of the Pas- 
sion If however Christ became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross this, as is implied, was of His own free 
condescension ; and St. Paul dwells with rapture upon the glory 
of Christ’s risen Body, to which our bodies of humiliation will 


^ Phil, ii, 7 ; fiop<p^f/ 5 ov\ov. 

P Ibid. ver. 8 : (rx^p-ari eupeOeU wy i.vBp(airos, 

Kom. viii. 3 ; iv dfjLoidfiari (XapKhs hfiaprlas, 

* 2 Cor. V. 16; ei Ka\ iytft&Kaixey narii adpKa Kpurrhy, a\Kh vOv ovk tri 
yii' ^(rKoiu.€v. 

^ I Tim. iii, 16; 4 <pav€p(id 7 j it' arapKi. 

^ Col. i, 22 : iv trdfxaTi crapKhs airov, 

™ Gal. iv. 4 : yivdix^vQv in yvvatKos, 

Pom. i. 3 ; rov y^voptivov iK ffvipfiaTQS AajSlS Karel capKO, 

" Il>id. ix. 5 ; 6 XpiffThs rh Kuril ffdpKO, 

^ Gal, iv. 4 : yetfdpfpuv inrh vSfiov, 

^ Kom. XV. 3 : kuI yhp 6 Xpiorrhs obK iavra ^p^env* 

^ Heb, V. 8 : Kuiictp itv l/tadcv k<p* S>v UtruBe r^v biruKoiiv, 

• 2 Cor. xiii, 4 : itfraupfiSr] i^ 

‘ Ibid. i. 5 : rd truBripiara rov Xpurrov* Phil. iii. lO : r^v Koivtoviav r&p 
vaff 7 jtidra)p abrov. Col. i. 24: rk varrfp'fip.ara tup Q\l\p€wp rov Xpiarov. 

" Phil. ii. 81 iavrhp, y^pSpi^pos MiKoos ^wirov, 

Oupdrov 8c trravpov, 

VI] X 2 
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hereafter in their degrees, by His Almighty Power, be assimi- 
lated \ Upon two features of our Lord’s Sacred Humanity 
does St. Paul lay especial stress. First, Christ’s Manhood was 
clearly void of sin, both in Soul and Body; and in this respect 
It was unlike any one member of the race to which It belonged 
This sinlessness, however, did but restore humanity * in Christ ^ 
to its original type of perfection. Thus, secondly, Christ’s Man- 
hood is representative of the human race ; it realilies the arche- 
typal idea of humanity in the Divine Mind. Christ, the Second* 
Adam, according to St. Paul, stands in a relation to the regene- 
rate family of men analogous to that afioestral relationship in 
whUh the first Adam stands to all his natural descendants. But 
this correspondence is balanced by a contrast. In two great 
passages St. Paul exhibits the contrast which exists between the 
Second Adam and the first y. This contrast is physical, psycho- 
logical, moral, and historical. The body of the first Adam is 
corruptible and earthly; the Body of the Second Adam is 
glorious and incorruptible*. The first Adam enjoys natural 
life ; he is made a living soul. The Second Adam is a super- 
natural Being, capable of communicating His Higher Life to 
others ; He is a quickening Spirit The first Adam is a sinner, 
and his sin compromises the entire race which springs from 
him. The Second Adam sins not ; His Life is one mighty act 
of righteousness b ; and they who are in living communion with 
Him share in this His righteousness®. The historical conse- 
quence of the action of the first Adam is death, the death of the 
body and of the soul. This consequence is transmitted to his 


^ Phil. iii. 21 : ts fttraarxVfi-oiTia-ei rh <rwfux rrjs ra‘fr€tv(&(rfm vfiS/tf, .... 
a^fijxofxpoy crdafian rijs S(i(7js avrov, Kar& rijy ivipytiav rov B^vair6ai avrby 
Ka\ Irrord^ai kavr^ ri rdyra. I Cor. xv. 44 : awfxa irytvfji.ariK6y. 

• 3 Cor. V, 31 : rhy ydp yv 6 yra afiaprlayf vir^p yjfi&y afiaprlay ivoiriffey. 
Gal. ii. 17: S,pa Xpitrrbs apapriat ^idnoyos ; ytyoiro. Bom. viii, 3; cf. 
Art. XV. 

y Rom. v. 13 - 31 ; i Cor. xv. 45-49. 

• I Cor. XV. 47 : 6 vpwros 6.v&p<avos iK y^s, xoikSs’ 6 SetJrepos liv9p<avos 

[6 4^ otpavov. OTos 6 xotfcbr, toiovtoi Ktd ol xoticol* kou oTos b ^vov- 

pdyios, Totavroi icol ol iirovpdyioi. 

• Ibid* ver, 45 : 4 y€y€ro b vpwros dyBpairos *Abdpi, ^Is ' ^ux^y C^(ray’ b 
^trxaros *A9dfA fis irvcvjaa fwovotovv. Cf. vers. 31 , 33. 

^ Sticafw/ic^ Boitti. V. 18. 

^ Bom. V. 18 , ip $ &pa oZy u>s bC iyhs irapairrcf/uaror, tls irdyras AyBptbirovf, 
fis KardHpipa* ovTta Kcd Zi* iybs dtKaubpiaros, fts rehear dydptbvovSf fis 
ZiKoUotffiy 4 &<nrfp ybp did rrjf wapaKofjs rov iubs Mp^ov apapri»\oi 

KureardBriray ol roWol, oifrv taxi Zxd biratco^s rov Ms ZUcuoi Karaorra- 
ol iroWoL 
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descendants along with Ids other legacy of transmitted sin. 
The historical consequence of the action and suffering of the 
Second Adam is life ; and communion with His living right- 
eousness is the gauge and assurance to His faithful disciples 
of a real exemption from the law of sin and death Such a 
contrast, you observe, might well suggest that the Second Adam, 
Hepresentative of man’s race, its tiue Archetype, its Bestorer 
and its Savibur, is Himself more than man. Certainly; but 
neverthel^s it is as Man that Christ is contrasted with our first 
parent; and it is in virtue of His Manhood that He is our 
Mediator, our’ Bedeevifer our Saviour from Satan’s power, our 
Intercessor with the Father Great stress indeed does St. Paul 
lay upon the Manhood of Christ as the instrument of His media- 
tion between earth and heaven, as the channel through which 
intellectual truth and moral strength descend from God into 
the souls of men, as the Exemj)lar wherein alone human nature 
has recovered its ideal beauty, as entering a sphere wherein the 
Sinless One could offer the perfect, world-representing sacrifice 
of a truly obedient Will. So earnestly and constantly does 
St. Paul’s thought dwell on our Lord’s mediating Humanity, 
that to unreflecting persons his language might at times appear 
to imply that Jesus Christ is personally an inferior being, ex- 
ternal to the Unity of the Divine Essence 8, Thus he tells the 
Corinthians that Christians have one Lord Jesus Christ as well 
!is one Godl‘. Thus he reminds St. Timothy that there is Ont> 

^ Rom. y. 12 : Si* evbs t) afiaprla els rbv KufffjLov 6i0^A.9c, xat 

81a r^s aju-apTias 6 Bdvaros. Ibid. ver. 17 ; ei ydp iv eyi rov eybs, text, 
rec.] vapairr^fiaTi 6 Bdyaros Bid rov evhs, voW^ piciWov oi r^v 

trepiffaelay rijs Bwpeds rrjs BiKaioffvvris Kapi^dafovreSt iv 

^afriKevcrovai Bid rov kvhs *Iij(rov X^urrov. Cf. Ibid, vor, 21. 

® I Tim. ii. 5, 6 : &vdpwrros Xpicrrhs ’IiycroDs, 6 Bobs iaurbv dvrlKvrpov Mp 
vdvTwu. 

' Heb. ii. 14: iirel oZy rd iraiBla KeKoivdyrjKe arapkbs ital a*lp,aTOS, kuI avrhs 
'rapaT\r}(rta>s fiereax^ avrwv^ 7ya Bid rod Oavdrov Karapyfitrp rhy rh Kpdros 
kxoura rov Baydrov, ToereirTi, rhy BidfioAoy. Ibid. v. I. 

« As in I Cor. iii. 23, xi. 3. Compare Epb. ii. 18-20. 

^ I Cor, viii. 6 : ets Kvpios ^l-riaovs XpitrrZs. Here however (l) Kbptos, as 
contrasted with 0€8s, implies no necessary inferiority ; else we must say 
that the Father is not Kbpios ; cf. St. Chrys. de Incompr. Dei Nat. v. 2 ; 
in I Cor. x. 20, 21, Kbpios is used of Christ in contrast with the demon- 
gods of heathendom ; while (2) the clause BC oZ rd rrdyra, Kcd ifpieis Bi avrov, 
(which could not be restricted to our Lord’s redemptive work without 
great arbitrarinesB, since it plainly refers to His creation of the universe, ) 
places J eaus Christ on a level with the Father. Compare the position of 
Bid between and els, Bom. xi. 36 ; cf. Col. i. 16. Our Lord is here dis- 
tinguished from the * One God/ as being Human as well as Divine ; cf. the 
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God and One Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ 
Jesus, Who gave Himself a ransom for alU. Thus he looks 
forward to a day when the need for Christ’s mediatorial Eoyalty 
Jiaving ceased, His Manhood, shall be subject to Him That 
put all things under Him, that God may be all in all J. It is at 
least certain that no modern Humanitarian could recognise the 
literal reality of our Lord’s Humanity with more explicitness 
than did the Apostle who had never seen Him on ’’earth, and to 
whom He had been manifested in visions which a Docetic en-*' 
thusiast might have taken as sufficient warrant for denying His 
actual participation in our flesh and bloofl^. 

(iS) On the other hand, St. Paul is as strict a monotheist as 
any unconverted pupil of Gamaliel ; he does not merely retain 


relation of fxetrirujs to 0€ts in i Tim. ii. 5. But the real antithesis lies not 
between els 0€bs and eh Kvpios, but between the cfs ©eos 6 Xlar^p and the 
TToWoi of heathendom, and the eh K{/pios and the heathen Kvpioi 
iroWol : of. ver. 5. Baur’s remarks on i Cor. viii. 6 (Vorlesungen, p. 193), 
which proceed upon the aesumption that only four Epistles of St. Paul are 
extant, and therefore that Ool. i. 16, 17 is nothing to the purpose, and 
which moreover endeavour to impose the plain redemptive reference of 
2 Cor. V. 17, 18 upon this passage, are so capricious as to shew very re- 
maikably the strength and truth of the Catholic interpretation. Cf. Water- 
land, Works, ii. 54. 

* 1 Tim.ii. 5, 6 ; cfy yhp ®ehs, eXs koI fiearlrris 0€oO K(d avOp^irotv, &p 6 pooiros 
Xpicrrhs ’lijcrovs, Cf. Wilberforce, Boctr. Inc, pp. 21 2-214, ed. 3. 

J I Cor. XV. 28 ; Sr ay dk irrorayp avr^ rdt vdyra, r6re Kal avrhs d T/by 
{nrorayfifffrai ry {rtrord^avri aurw rd wdyra, Xva p 6 &ehs rd irdura iv vdany. 
That our liord’s Humanity is the subject of dvoTayfio’erai is the opinion of 
St. Augustine (de Trin. i. c. 8), St. Jerome (adv. Pelag. i. 6), Theodoret (in 
loc.). If airris 6 Tihs means the Divine Son most naturally, the predicate 
inrorayhiTtrai is an instance of communicatio idiomatum (cf. Acts xx. 28 ; 
I Cor. ii. 8; Bom. viii. 3a, ix. 5; Heb. vi. 6; St.John iii. 13); since it 
can only apply to a created nature. A writer who believed our Lord to 
be literacy God (^m. ix. 5) could not have supposed that, at the end of 
His mediatorial reign as Man, a new relation would be introduced between 
the Persons of the Godhead. The subordination {Kara rd^iy) of the Son 
is an eternal fact in the inner Being of God. See Lect. IV. p. aoa. But 
the vitibU subjection of His Humanity (with Which His Church is so 
organioally united as to be called ‘ Christ * i Cor. xii. i a) to the supremacy 
of God will be realized at the dose of the present dispensation. Against 
the attempt to infer from this passage an dTroKardaratris of men and devils, 
of. Meyer in loo. ; and against Pantheistic inferences from rd vdyra iy 
iraonv, Julius Miiller, Lehre von d. Siinde, i. p. 157, quoted ibid. 

^ There seems, however, to be a distinction between such visions and 
trances as those of 2 Cor. mi. 1-4 ; Acts xviii. 9 ; xxii. 17, and the appear- 
ance of Jesus Christ at midday, at St. Paul’s conversion. Acts ix. 17. Of 
this last St. Paul appears to speak more especially in 1 Car. ix. i, and 
XV. 8« Cf. Macpherson on the Besurrection, p. 33a 

[L£CT. 
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liis hold upon the primal truth of God’s inviolate Unity; he is 
especially devoted to it. 

God is parted firom the very highest forms of created life by 
a measureless interval, and yet the universe is a real reflection 
of His Nature t. The relation of the creatures to God is three- 
fold. Nothing exists which has not proceeded originally from 
God’s creative Hand. Nothing exists which is not upheld in 
being and perfected by God’s sustaining and working energy. 
Nothing exists which shall not at the last, whether mechanically 
or consciously, whether willingly or by a terrible constraint, sub- 
serve God’s high an(J <resistless purpose. For as He is the 
Creator and Sustainer, so He is the One last End of all created 
existences. Of Him, and through Him, and unto Him, are all 
things”^. So absolute an idea of God excludes all that is local, 
transient, particular, finite. God’s supreme Unity is the truth 
which deteimines the universality of the Gospel ; since the Gospel 
unveils and proclaims the One supreme, world-controlling God *1. 
Hence the Apostle infers the deep misery of Paganism. The 
Pagan representation of Deity was ‘ a lie ’ by which this essential 
truth of God’s Being 0 was denied. The Pagans had forfeited 
that partial apprehension of the glory of the incorruptible God 
which the physical universe and the light of natural conscience 
placed within their reach. They had yielded to those instincts 
of creature- worship P which mere naturalism is ever prone to 
indulge. The Incarnation alone subdues these instincts by 
consecrating them to the service of God Incarnate ; while beyond 


* Rom. i. 20: Tflt 7ckp i^para avrov inb Krlcreas Kdafiou to7s Trotiifxacri 
voovfjLfpa Kadoparai. 

“ Ibid. xi. 36 : Sri avrov Ka\ bC avrov Ka\ els airhv rh, srAvra, * Alles 
ist awt Qott ( Urffrund), in Bofem Alles ans Gottes Schbpferkrafte hervor- 
gegangen ist; durch Oott {Vermittelunrisgrund)^ in sofern nichts ohne 
Gottes Vermittelung (continuirliche Einwirkung) existirt; far Qott {teleo- 
U),qhehe Bestimmung), in sofem Alles den Zwecken Gottes dient.* Meyer 
inloc. 

® Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 205 : ' Auf dieser Auffassung der Idee Gottes 
beruht der Universalismus des Apostels, wie er diess in dem Satz ausspncht, 
Gt)tt sowohl der Heiden als der Juden Gett sei. Rom. ii. il, iii. 29, 

la. Das Christenthum ist selbst nichts anderes (it is this, but it is 
a great deal more) als die Aufhebung alles Particularistischen, damit die 
reine absolute Gottes-Idee in der Menschheit sich verwirkliche, oder in ihr 
zum Bewusstsein komme.’ The Pantheistic touch of the last phrase does 
Uot destroy the general truth of the observation. 

® Rom. i. 25 : rhv kKiiQeiajp rov 0€oO iv rtp tj/etfSet, 

Ibid. vers. 18-25; especially 23; fiWa^av rhv S6^ay rov k^diprov 
0foD dfiou&fiari eucovos (pdaprov avBpdnov teal weretpuy Kcd rerpavobwv 
icol Iptrerwv, ic.r.\« 

VI] 
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the Church they perpetually threaten naturalistic systems with 
an utter and disastrous subjection to the empire of sense. When 
man then had fairly lost sight of the Unity and Spirituality of 
God, Paganism speedily allowed him to sink beneath a flood of 
nameless sensualities ; he had abandoned the Creator to become, 
in the most debased sense, the creature’s slave 

At another time the Apostle’s thought rests for an instant 
upon the elegant but impure idolatries to which the imagination 
and the wealth of Greece had consecrated those beautiful temples" 
which adorned the restored city of Corinth. ‘ To us Christians,* 
he fervently exclaims, Hhere is but one^ fJod, the Father; all 
things owe their existence to Him, and we live for His purposes 
and His glory **.* In after years, St. Paul is writing to a fellow- 
labourer for Christ, and he has in view some of those Gnostic 
imaginations which already proposed to link earth with heaven 
by a graduated hierarchy of -®ons, thus threatening the re- 
introduction either of virtual polytheism or of conscious creature- 
worship. Against this mischievous speculation the Apostle 
utters his protest ; but it issues from his adoring soul upwards 
to the footstool of the One Supreme and Almighty Being in the 
richest and most glorious of the doxologies which occur in his 
Epistles. God is the King of the ages of the world ; He is the 
imperishable, invisible, only wise Being ®. God is the Blessed 
and Only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords ; He 
only has from Himself, and originally, immortality ; He dwells 
in the light which is inaccessible to creatures ; no man has seen 
Him; no man can see Him; let honour and power be for 
ever ascribed to Him K 


^ Kom. i. 24 : rrape^ooKfP ahrohs 6 0et»j ip ra 7 s iiriBvfiiait rSoP Kapdiwp 
avrQp els iLKaBapcrlop. Ibid. ver. 26 : eis wdBri driixlas. Ibid. ver. 28 ; els 
kB 6 Kifiop povp. See the whole context. 

*■ I Cor. viii. 5, 6 : koX ydp eivrep eiar] KeySfxepoi Beo\, eXre hf oitpap^, etre 
irrl yrjs (the two spheres of polytheistic invention) Sxrirep eltrl deol iroWol, 
Kal K^piot •KoXAoi" aKK* ijfup eJs ®ehs 6 Uar^p, o 5 Tct irdpraf Kxd rifiets 
eis airSp. 

• 1 Tim, i. 171 T(p Si 0 a(ri\e? rwp ai^pwp, a^BJprep, Sopdr^ pi 6 v(p 

Ttfjtii Koi S6^a eis rohs { .iwpas tS>p ad<&pa>p. Here ero^^ 0€y ex- 
cludes current Gnostic claims on behalf of JBons ; in Ebm. xvi. 27 (with 
which compare St. Jude 25) it contrasts the Divine Wisdom manifested 
in the plan of Kedemption through Jesus Christ with human schemes and 
theories, whether J ewish or Gentile. 

* I Tim. vi. 15, 16: A pLOKdptos koI ftdpos SvpdffTtjs, S $a<ri\eis rwp fiaffi- 
XevdpretP, Kal Kvptos rtap KvpievSprwp, 6 p, 6 pos I^-xwp dBapacrlw, (pws oIk&p 
dirpdcrtrop, tp elSep ovSels dpBpdwwPf ovSe iSelv Svparat, f rtfiij Kcit Kpdros 
mwptop, ipLriP, 

[lkct. 
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St.P»<ul is, beyond all question, an earnest monotheist ; his faith 
is sensitively jealous on behalf the supremacy and the rights 
of God. What then is the position which he assigns to Jesus 
Christ in the scale of being ? That he believed J esiis Christ to 
be merely a man is a paradox which could be maintained by no 
careful reader of his Epistles. But if, according to St, Paul, 
Christ is more th|tn man, what is He % Is He still only an Arian 
Christ 1 or ift He a Divine Person ? In St. Paul’s thought this 
question could not have been an open one. His earnest, sharply- 
defined faith in the One Most High God must force him to say 
either tliat Christ is created Being, or that He is internal to 
the Essence of God. Nor is the subject of such a nature as to 
admit of accommodation or compromise in its treatment. In 
practical matters, and where the law of God permits, St. Paul 
may become all things to all men that he may by all means save 
some But he cannot, as if he were a pagan politician of old, 
or a modern man of the world, complimcait away his deepest 
faith X. He cannot ascribe Divinity to a fellow-creature by way 
of panegyrical hyperbole ; his belief in God is too powerful, too 
exacting, too keen, too real. St. Paul may teach the Athenians 
that we live and move and have our being in the all-present, all- 
encompassing Life of Gody ; he may bid the Corinthians expect 
a time when God shall be known and felt by every member of 
His great family to be all in all^. But St. Paul cannot merge the 
Maker and Euler of the universe, so gloriously free in His creative 
and providential action % in any conception which identifies Him 
with the work of His hands, or which reduces Him to the level 
of an impersonal quality or force. The Apostle may contemplate 
the vast hierarchy of the blessed angels, ranging in their various 
degrees of glory between the throne of God and the children of 
men b. But no heavenly intelligence, however exalted, is seen 
in his pages to trench for one moment upon the incommunicable 
prerogatives of God. St. Paul may describe the regenerate life 
of Christians in such teims as to warrant us in saying that 
Christ’s true members become divine by spiritual communion 
with God in His Blessed Son c. But the saintliest of men, the 
most exalted and majestic of seraphs, are alike removed by an 
infinite interval from the One Uncreated, Self-existent, Incor- 

I Cor. ix. 22. * 2 Cor. i. 18, ii. 17. ^ Acts xvii. 28, 

* I Cor. XV. 28. * Eom. ix. 21. 

^ C>1. i. 16. These hierarchical distinctions appear to have been pre* 
served among the fallen angels (Eph. vi, 12). 

® I Cor. iii. 16, 17; vi. 19, 20. 

VI] 
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ruptible Essence There is no room in St. Paurs thought for 
an imaginary being like the Arian Christ, hovering indistinctly 
between created and Uncreated life ; since, where God is be- 
lieved to be so utterly remote from the highest creatures beneath 
His throne, Christ must either be conceived of as purely and 
simply a creature with no other than a creature’s nature and 
lights, or He must be adored as One Who is for ever and neces- 
sarily internal to the Uncreated Life of the Most High. 

2. It has been well observed by the author of ‘ Ecce Homo * 
that ‘ the trait in Christ which filled St. Paul’s whole mind was 
His condescension ; ’ and that ‘ the charm* qf that condescension 
lay in its being voluntary Certainly. But condescension is 
the act of bending from a higher station to a lower one ; and 
the question is, from what did Christ condescend ? If Christ was 
merely human, what was the human eminence from which 
St. Paul believed Him to be stooping! Was it a social emi- 
nence ? But as the favourite of the synagogue, and withal as pro- 
tected by the majesty of the Koman franchise St. Paul occupied 
a social position not less widely removed from that of a Galilean 
peasant leading a life of vagrancy, than are your circumstances, 
my brethren, who belong to the middle and upper classes of this 
country, removed from the lot of the homeless multitudes who 
day by day seek relief in our workhouses. Was it an intellec- 
tual eminence! But the Apostle who had sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and had drawn largely from the fountains of Greek 
thought and culture, had at least enjoyed educational advantages 
which were utterly denied to the Prophet of Nazareth, Was it 
then a moral eminence ! But, if Jesus was merely Man, was He, I 
do not say morally perfect, but morally eminent at all ! Was not 
His self-assertion such as to be inconsistent with any truthful 
recognition whatever of the real conditions of a created exist- 
ence ! But was the eminence from which Christ condescended 
angelical as distinct from human! St. Paul has drawn the 
sharpest distinction between Christ and the angels ; Christ is 
related to the angels, in the belief of the Apostle, simply as the 
Author of their being®; while the appointed duties of the 
angels are to worship His Person and to serve His servants h. 

What then was the position from which Christ condescended ! 
Two stages of condescension are indeed noted, one within and 


^ Acts rsdi. 29. 

^ Heb. i. 6, 14. 

Llbct. 


• Ecce Homo, p. 49. 
« Col. i. 16. 


** Rom. xi. 34-3(5. 
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one beyond the limits of our Lord’s Human Life. Being found 
in fashion as a Man, He voluntarily humbled Himself and be- 
came obedient unto death K But the earlier and the greater act 
of condescension was that whereby He had become Man out of 
a state of pre-existent glory K St. Paul constantly refers to the 
pre-existent Life of Jesus Christ. The Second Adam differs 
from the first in that He is ‘from heaven When ancient 
Israel was wandering in the desert, Christ had been Him- 
self invisibly present as Guardian and Sustainer of the Lord’s 
people St. Paul is pleading on behalf of the poor Jewish 
Churches with theii\ wealthier Corintliian brethren ; and he 
points to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, when He 
was rich, for our sakes became poor, that wo through His 
poverty might be richn. Here Christ’s eternal wealth is in 
contrast with His temporal impoverishment. For His poverty 
began with the manger of Bethlehem ; He became poor by the 
act of His Incarnation ; being rich according to the unbegun, 
unending Life of His Higher Nature, He became poor in lime 
When St. Paul says that our Lord was ‘ manifested in the flesh p,’ 


* Phil. ii. 8 : <rxhtiari eijpeOeh &s &v 9 pQ>vo$f iTumlvacriy iavrhvf y€v 6 tiivos 

CirriK0Of iM^xpi davdroUf davarov 5 ^ aravpov, 

^ Ibid, vers, 6 , y: iv fiopcpy 0€qv Cwdpxf^y, • • iavrby itedyofje, fiop(pby 
bovKev Aaj 3 ( 6 f'. 

^ I Cor. XV, 47 : & Be^repos Mptovos [6 Kilrpios] ovpavov. Of. Tert. adv. 
Marc. V. lo. 

*“ I Cor. X, 4 : ^ Sb virpa [the Trerpa dKoKovBovera commemorated by 
J ewieh traditions] 6 Xpiards, Ibid. ver. 9 : /iTjSi iKV€ipd{wfjLiy rhv 
Xpicrrbv, Ka 6 ii)s Kui rwfs avrSfy ivtipacrav. 

“ a Cor. viii. 9 ; yiydiaKere ydp r^v x^P^^ Kvplov rjiuiwy *Jri(roO XpiarroD, 
tri 9t ijLuis ^vrtix^v(r€ rrAo^aios &y, %va in^is ry iKtlyov ittcwx**® wAou- 
rijayiTf, 

® Baur suggests that need mean no more than that Christ was 

uoor. (Vorlesungen, p. 193.) But 'der Aorist bezeichnet das einst gesche- 
hene Bintreten des Armseins (denn heisst nicht arm werden, 

sundem arm sein^t nicht das von Christo gefuhrte game Leben in Armuth 
und Niedrigkeit, wobei er gleichwohl reich an Cnade gewesen sei.’ (Meyer 
in 2 Cor. viii, 9.) 

^ I Tim. iii. 16: 4 <pavfp<&B 7 i 4 v trapKi. Cf. Bishop Ellicott in loc. The 
bishop pronounces to be the reading of the Codex A, ‘after minute 
personal inspection/ and has adopted it in his text. Mr. Scrivener however 
has examin^ the Codex more recently, and with a different result. * On 
holding the leaf/ he says, *up to the light one singularly bright hour, 
February 7, 1861, and gazing at it with and without a lens, with ey^ 
which have something of the power and too many of the defects of a mi- 
croscope, I saw clearly the tongue of the 6 through the attenuated vellum, 
<^8ing the circle about two thirds up, (much above the thick modem 
line), the knob at its extremity falling without the circle. On laying 
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he at least implies that Christ existed before this manifestation ; 
when St. Paul definitely ascribes to our Lord the function of a 
Creator who creates not for a Higher Power but for Himself, we 
rise from the idea of pre-existence to the idea of a relationship 
towards the universe, which can belong to One Being alone. 
This will presently be considered. 

Certainly St. Paul used the terms ‘ fonn of God,* ‘ image of 
God,* when speaking of the Divinity of Jesus Christ <1. But 
these teims do not imply that Christ*s Divinity only resembles* 
or is analogous to the Divinity of the Father. They do not 
mean that, as Man, He represents thewipivine Perfections in 
an inferior and partial manner to our finite intelligence which 
is incapable of l aising itself sufficiently to contemplate the trans- 
cendent reality. They are necessary in order to define the 
personal distinction which exists between the Divine Son and 
the Eternal Father, Certainly it is no mere human being or 
seraph Whom St. Paul describes as being ‘ over all, God blessed 
for everr.* You remind me that these words are referred by 
some modem scholars to the Eternal Father. Cerfainly they 
are: but on what grounds? Of scholarship? What then is 
St. Paul’s general purpose when he uses these words ? He has 
just been enumerating those eight privileges of the race of 
Israel, the thought of which kindled in his true Jewish heart 
the generous and passionate desire to be made even anathema 
for his rejected countrymen. To these privileges he subjoins a 
climax. The Israelites were they, 6 Xpiarro^ to Kara a-apKa^ 
6 ttv mivTtov €ty tovs atwms. It was from the 

blood of Israel that the true Christ had sprung, so far as His 
Human Nature was concerned ; but Christ’s Israelitic descent is, 
in the A2)ostle’s eyes, so consummate a glory for Israel, because 
Christ is much more than one of the sons of men; because 

down the leaf I saw immediately after (but not at the same moment) the 
slight shadow of the real ancient diameter, only just above the recent one.* 
Still, on a review of the whole mass of external proof, particularly of the 
verdict of Coilex w, and of the versions and Fathers, Mr. Scrivener decides 
for ts as the probable reading although * lie dares not pronounce Bibs a cor- 
ruption.* See the very full statement in his * Introduction to the Criticism 
of the N. T„ 3rd ed.,’ pp. 637-642. If then it be admitted that the reading 
©X is too doubtful to be absolutely relied on ; in any case our Lord’s Pro- 
existence lies in the k(paP€pw$rj ( i St. John i. 2), which cannot without violence 
be watered down into the sense of Christ’s manifestation in the teaching 
and belief of the Church, as distinct from His manifestation in history. 

Phil. ii. 6 ; Col. i. 15. 

^ Eom. ix. 5. 

[lect 
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• by reason of His Higher Pre-existent Nature He is ‘ over all, 
God blessed for ever.* This is the natural ® sense of the pas- 
sage. If the passage occurred in a profane author and its sense 
and structure alone had to be considered, few critics would 
think of overlooking the antithesis between Xpicnbs r6 Kara a-dpKa 
and Geos (vXoyrjTos K Still less possible would it be to destroy 
this antithesis outright, and to impoverish the climax of the 
whole passage, by cutting off the doxology from the clause 
Vhich precedes it, and so erecting it into an independent ascrip- 
tion of praise to God the Father If we should admit that the 


* Eeuss, Th^ol. Chr^t. ii. 76, note. M. Eeiiss says that the Catholic inter- 

pretation of Eom ix. ’5 is * I’explication la plus simple et la plus naturelle.* 
‘ Man hkt hier verschiedene Auswege gesucht, der Nothwendigkeit zu entge- 
hen, [6] iirl irdurup Beds auf Christum zu beziehen ; aber bei jedem bieten 
sie solche Schwierigkeiten dar, die immer wieder auf die einfachste und von 
der Grammatik gebotene Auslegung zuriickfiihren.* (Usteri, Entwickelung 
des Paulinischen Lehrbegrilfes, p. 309.) That the text waa understood in 
the early Church to apply to J esus Christ will appear from St. Iren. iii. 16.3; 
Tert. adv, Prax. 15, 15; St. Hipp. o. Noet. 6; Origen in Eom. vii. 13; 
Cone. Ant. a.d. 269, ap. Eouth, Eeliq. Sacr. iii. 292; St. Athan. Orat. 
c. Ar. i. 10, iv. i, sub init. ; Theodoret, Hser. Fab. v. 14 ; St. Chiys. de 
Incompr. Dei Nat. v. 2 ; in Joan. horn, xxxiii. i ; in i Cor. hom. xx. 3 ; 
St, Cyr. Alex. Contr. Julianum, x. 328. It seems probable that any non- 
emjiloyment of so striking a passage by the Catholics during their earlier 
controversial struggles with the Arians is to be attributed to their fear 
of being charged with construing it in a Sabellian sense. (Cf. Olsh. in 
loc. ; Eeiche, Comm. ii. 268, note.) The language of the next age was 
unhesitating: elvep ai/rhu *itrl srdvrwv* . . . . . . * ev\oy7irbp* . . . 

olv rhp Xpi<rrdp koI dpra Bebu Kal evKoyrjrby, avrw trpoo’Kvtrfia'Ufpev. 
St. Procl. ad Arm. (Labbe, iii. 1231.) Wetstein erroneously assumed that 
those early fathers who refused to apply 6 irrl irdvrmv Bebs to Christ would 
have objected to the predicate actually employed by the Apostle, ivl irdvreap 
Beds. (Cf. Fritzsche, Comm, in Eom. i. p. 262 sqq.) And indeed Socinus 
himself (see Tholuck in loc.) had no doubt of the reference of this passage 
to Christ; although ho explained it of a conferred, not of a 'natural* 
Divinity. (Cat. Eao. 159 sqq.) See too Dr. Vaughan, Comm, in loc., 
against the 'harsh, evasive and most needless interpretation,* which applies 
it to the Father. 

* Observe Eom. i. 3, where iK (nrepparos nard adpKu is in contrast 
with Ttou Betv . . . xard Ilyevpa ’Ayiaf(rdyrjs. Here as (rdp^ designates the 
lower human .Nature in Christ, Uvevpxt 'hyiwffdv7\s must mean His Higher 
Divine Nature, conceived of generally, according to which He^ is the Son 
of God. The Holy Spirit is nowhere called nvevpa dymffvvris in the New 
Testament, while irvevpa is used of the Divine Nature in St. John iv. 24 ; 
a Cor. iii. 17 ; Heb. ix. 14. See Philippi in loc. ; Lect. VI. p. 344, note. 

^ As to the punctuation of this passage the early MSS, then^elves of 
course determine nothing ; but the citations and versions to which Ijach- 
naann generally appeals for the formation of his text are decisiv^y in fevour 
of referring 6 to Xpurrds. The Sabellian use of the text to prove that 
VI] 
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doctrine of Christ’s Godhead is not stated in this precise form 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s writings that admission cannot be held 


the Father became Man, and the orthodox replies shewing that this was 
not the sense of the passage, equally assume that the doxological clause 
refers to Christ. Nothing can with safety be inferred as to the received 
reading in the Church from the general and of course prejudiced statement 
of the Fmperor Julian, that •rhv yovv ^hitrovv oUrt Ilai/Xof ^r6\ii7\<rev tWdtv 
%t6v. St. Cyril, cont. Jul. x. init.. Op. tom. vi. p. 337. Besides CL (Tisch^ 
ed. 8), two cursive MSS. of the twelfth century (5 and 47) interpose a 
punctuation after creipKa, and so raise the following clause into an inde- 
pendent doxology addressed to God the Fatl^^r. But the construction 
which is thus rendered necessary (i) makes the' participle altogether 
superfluous. In 2 Cor. xi. 31, & titXoyrirhs its robs aiuvas is an exactly 
parallel construction to that of Bom. ix. 5. (Cf. also Eom. i. 25.) It is 
instructive to observe the facility with which the natural force of the 
passage is at once recognised in the former and denied in the latter case 
(^see Prof. Jowett in loc., and Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 194, who begs the 
question, — ‘Christus ist noch wesentlich Mensch, nicht Gott’). There is 
no authority for transposing 6 i)v into 6 (with Schlichting, Whiston, 
and Whitby), in order to evade the natural force of the participle. (2) The 
construction which the isolation of the clause renders necessary violates 
the invariable usage of Biblical Greek. ‘If the Apostle had washed to 
express “God, Who is over all, be blessed for ever,” he must, according 
to the unvarying usage of the New Testament and the LXX. (which 
follows the use of have placed €vhoyrir6s first, and written ev\oyrirhs 
b Sjv k.t.x. There are about forty places in the Old Testament and five 
in the New in which this fomiiila of doxology occurs, and in every case 
the arrangement is the same, “Blessed be the God Who is over all, for 
ever.*' ’ (Christ. Rem. April 1856, p. 469.) In the only apparent exception, 
3 ^ 8 . Ixviii. 19, LXX. (cited bv Wner, N. T. Gr. Eng. Tr. p. 573), Kbpios 
6 &€hs fv\oyi}rhs, (bKoyi^rhs Kupioy, the first €v\oyT}r6s has no corresponding 
word in the Hebrew text, and if not interpolated is a paraplirastic clause, 
intended to concentrate rhetorical emphasis on the doxology of the usual 
fom, which follows. Dean Alford observes that i Kings x. 6 ; a Chron. 

ix. 8 ; Job i. 21 ; Ps. cxii. 2, are not exceptions; ‘since in all of them 
the verb or ytvoiro is expressed, requiring the substantive to follow it 
closely.* We may be very certain that, if M vdvrwv ©cJy could be proved 
to be an unwarranted reading, no scholar would hesitate to say that 6 tav 
fvKoyvThs K.r.\. should be referred to the proper name which precedes it. 

^ Our Lord is not, we are reminded, called tvKoyrjrSs elsewhere in the 
New Testament. But ev\oy7)/jL4vo5 is certainly applied to Him, St. Matt. 

x. xi. 9 ; St. Luke xix. 28 ; and as regards (vKoyrirdsy the limited number 
of the doxologies addressed to Him might account for. the omission. The 
predicate could only be refused to Him on the ground of His being, in the 
belief of St. Paul, merely a creature; w^hereas St. Paul calls Him ©etir, 
Eph. V, 5. See Lect. VI. p. 340, note ; Harless and Biickert in loc. ; Col. 
ii. 2, toD 0«o0 XpifTTov ; Tisch. 8th ed., where the comma before Xpurrov is 
unwarranted ; and Tit. ii. 13, peyas @€6s (cf. notey, p. 319). It is arbitrary to 
maintain that no word can possibly be applied to a given subject because 
there is not a second instance of such application within a limited smries 
of books. Even if the application of 6 M irdvroov Behs fbKoyrir6s to 
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to justify us in violently breaking up the passage, in order to 
escape from its natural meaning, unless we are prepared to deny 
that St. Paul could possibly have employed an dira| 

Nor in point of fact does St. Paul say more in this famous text 
than when in writing to Titus he describes Chiistians as ‘ look- 
ing for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ, Who gave Himself for usy.* 
Here the grammar apparently, and the context certainly, oblige 
ns to recognise the identity of ‘our Saviour Jesus Christ’ and 
‘our Great God.* As a matter of fact, Christians are not 
waiting for any mai^ifestation of the Father. And He Who 

Christ were an oV, it would be justified by the consideration that a 
writer who habitually thinks of Christ as God (Col. i. 15, 16, 1 7 ; Eph. i. 23 ; 
liom. i. 7 ; I Cor. i. 3 ; Eom. x. 13 ; Phil. ii. 10, ii) would naturally call Him 
(h>d in a passage designed to express in the most vivid tenns the crowning 
privilege of Israel. Against vivrtav besides the foregoing ob- 
jection, it is further urged that it cannot be applied to our Lord, Who, 
although consubstantial with, is subordinate to, the Eternal Father, and 
withal personally distinct from Him ; cf. Eph. iv. 5 ; i Cor. viii. 6, where, 
however, see p. 309, note h. But St. Paul does not call our Lord d M 
-irdvrup ©6i>s; the article would lay the expression open to a Sabellian 
construction ; St. Paul says that Christ is 4 n\ ndvTtav ©edr, w^here the 
Father of course is not included among rh ndvra, 1 Cor. xv. 27 ; and the 
tf-nae coiresponds substantially with Acts x. 36, Kom. x. 12. It asserts 
that Christ is internal to the Divine Essence, without denying His personal 
«i’stinctness from, or His filial relation to, the Father. Cf. Alford in loc. ; 
I'steri, Entwickelung des Paulinischen LehrbegriiTes, p. 309 sqq. ; Ols- 
hausen. Comm, in loc. 

y Tit. ii. 13 ; 7 rpo(rd€xdfi€voi tV ficucapiav iKvlSa Kol ivi^dveiav rrjs 
rov jueydAov 0 €ov koI ^wTrjpos 7 ip,(av *l 7 )aov Xpicrrov, bs iavrhp vv^p 

imup. 'ISTicht Gott und Christus, sondem bloss Christus gemeint ist ; denn 
es ist von der herrlichen Wiederkunft Christ! die Kede, und eine Erschei- 
nung Gottes (of the Father) anzunehmen, ware ausscr aller Analogie ; auch 
bediirfte Gott der Vater nicht erst des erhebenden und preisenden Epithets 
P-iyas, vielmelir deutet auch dieses auf Christum.* (Usteri, Lelirbegrift*, 
p. 310.) For St. Paul’s habitual association of rris with 

Christ, cf. 2 Thess. ii. 8; i Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. i. 10 ; 2 Tim. iv. i, 8. To 
these arguments Bishop Ellicott adds that the subsequent allusion to our 
Ltu'd’s profound Self-humiliation accounts for St. Paul’s ascribing to Hini, 
by way of reparation, * a title, otherwise unusual, that specially and anti- 
thetically marks His gloiy,* and that two ante-Nicene writers, Clemens 
Aloxandr. (Protrep. 7) and St. Hippolytus, t^>gether with the great bulk 
of post-Nicene fathers, although not all, concur in this interpretation. 
The bishop holds that grammatically there is a presumption in favour of 
this interpretation, but, on account of the defining genitive r/gw*', nothing 
more. Nevertheless, taking the great strength of the exegeticul evidence 
into account, he sees in this text a ‘direct, definite, and even studied 
declaration of the Divinity of the Eternal Son.’ See his note: Words- 
worth in loc. ; Middleton, Greek Article, ed. Hose, p. 393 ; Pfleiderer 
Paulinismus, Kap. xi. p. 474. 
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gave Himself fon* ^ cati be none other than our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Eeference has already been made to that most solemn passage 
in the Epistle to the Pbilippians, which is read by the Church 
in the Communion Service on Palm Sunday*, in order, as it 
would seem, to remind Christians of the real dignity of their 
suffering Lord. Our Lord^s Divine Nature is here represented 
as the seat of His Eternal Personality ; His Human Nature is 
a clothing which He assumed in time. *Ev nop(f>fj eeov wrdpx®*'* ” 
. . . iavrbp ciccvcoo-f, dovXov It is impossible not to 

be stmek by the mysterious statement th^t Christ, being in the 
form of God, did not look upon equality with God (rd eii/ai tcra 
©€6) as a prize to be seized and kept hold on ^ (ovic dpiraypov 
ryyr^aaTo). It has been maintained that St. Paul is here contrasting 
the apostolic belief in our Lord’s condescending love with an early 
Gnostic speculation respecting an iEon. This ^on desired by 
an immediate and violent assault to lay hold on the invisible and 
incomprehensible God ; whereas God could only be really known 
to and contemplated by the Monogenes. The ambition of the 
fabled iEon is thus said to be in contrast with the ‘ self-empty- 
ing* of the Eternal Christ. Such a contrast, if it had been in 
the Apostle*s mind, would have implied the Absolute Pre-existent 
Divinity of Christ. Christ voluntarily lays aside the glory 
which was His ; the fabled Mon would violently grasp a glory 


* See Epistle for Sunday next before Easter. 

• Phil. ii. 6, 7. ‘Die Gnostiker sprachen von einem Aeon, welcher das 
absolute Wesen Gottes auf unmittelbare Weise erfassen wollte, und well er 
so das an sioh XJnmogUche erstrebte aus dem irKiipwfia in das Kevtnfia herabfiel. 
Dieser Aeon begieng so gleichsam einen Baub, weil er, der in der Qualitkt 
eines gdttlichen Wesens an sich die F^gkeit hatte, sich mit dem Absoluten 
zu vereinigen, diese Identitat, welche erst durch den ganzen Weltprocess 
realisirt werden konnte, gleichsam sprungweise, mit Einem Male, durch 
einen gewaltsamen Act, oder wie duzt:h einen Baub an sich reissen wollte. 
So erh^t erst die bildliche Yorstellung eines hpirayfiSs ihre eigentliche 
Bedeutung.’ (Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 206.) Compare, however, Meyer, 
Philipperbrief, p. 68, Anmerkung. Baur has spun a large web out of 
St. Irenseus, Adv. Hser. I. 2. 1. 2. The notion that the Mon sought to 
attain an identity with God, — and this assumption is, necessary in order 
to oonstruct a real parallel with St. Faults words, — has no foundation in 
the text of St. Iren©us. 

Of. Bp. ElUcott in loc. ; and in Aids to Faith, p. 436 ; Diillinger, First 
Age of the Church, p. 163. (E. T.) renders apirayp.hv as ‘ a spoil which was 
not His by right, and of which He might be deprived.* &pir. is dearly 
a thing or state, not an action. Thus the description of the glo^ 
which our Lord stooped ends at ^irdpxup; the description of His com 
descension begins with oux npirayphu, and has its full force. 
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.which could not rightfully belong tc him. But if ihii explana- 
tion of the' energetic negative phrase of the Ajpoiitle should not 
be accepted, it is in any case clear that the force of^ St. Paul’s 
moral lesson in the whole passage must depend upon the real 
Divinity of the Dicamate and Self-immolating Christ. The 
point of our Lord'^s example lies in His emptying Himself of 
the glory or * form* of His Eternal Godhead. Worthless indeed 
would have been the force of His example, had He been in 
reality a created Being, who only abstained from grasping 
tenaciously at Divine prerogatives which a creature could not 
have arrogated to himself without impious folly o. Christians 
are to have in themselves the Mind of Christ Jesus; but 
what that mind is they can only understand, by considering 
what His Apostle believed Christ Jesus to have been, before 
He took on Him the form of a servant and became obedient 
unto death. 

Perhaps the most exhaustive assertion of our Lord’s Godhead 
which is to be found in the writings of St. Paul, is that which 
occurs in .the Epistle to the Colossians d. This magnificent dog- 
matic passage is introduced, after the Apostle*s manner, with a 
strictly practical object. The Colossian Church was exposed to 
the intellectual attacks of a theosophic doctrine, which degraded 
Jesus Christ to the rank of one of a long series of inferior beings, 
supposed to range between mankind and the supreme Qodl 
Against this position St. Paul asserts that Christ is the ctKwv roC 
Qfov Tov dopdrov — ^the Image of the Invisible God®. The ex- 
pression €lKd>v TOV Geov supplements the title of ‘the Son.* As 
‘the Son* Christ is derived eternally from the Father, and He is 
of One Substance with the Father. As ‘ the Image,* Christ i§, 
in that One Substance, the exact likeness of the Father, in all 
things except being the Father. The Son is the Image of the 
Father, not as the Father, hut as God : the Son is ‘ the Imago 

* The Arian glosa upon this text was this : ^ri fffhs S>y ^Kdrrav ot>x 

cTycu tffa Ty 0€(^ rw p,€yd\(f> ical St. Chrysostom comments thus : 

Kai fiiKphs Kcd p. 4 yas Qths ; ical rh 'EWnviiA rols rris 4 KK\’n<rias SdypMriv 
iiftitrdytrt ; . , , Ei yhp piKphs, v&s Kcd ©crfs ; (Horn. vi. in loc.) Moptp^ is 
the 'manner of existence;* and only God could have the 'manner of 
existence’ of God. Trench. Syn. K. T. p. 248. Cp. St. John.xvii, 5. 
Of this pop^df (as distinct fipom Deity Itself) our Lord iKimtnv iavrw. 
The word inrdpxw points to our Lord’s ‘original subsistence* in the 
splendour of the Godhead. The expression iu poptpp ©eoO {urdpxc^v is 
virtually equivalent to rh ehai tcra 0 e^, See Dean Alford’s exhaustive 
note upon this passage. 

^ i, 15-17. • Of. 3 Cor. iv. 4: h itrriv tiichr toS 8eav. 
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of God/ The is indeed originally God’s unbegun, tinending 
reflection of Himself in Himself ; but the is also the Organ 
whereby God, in His Essence invisible, reveals Himself to His 
creatures. Thus the etK«i> is, so to speak, naturally the Creator, 
since creation is the first revelation which God has made of 
Himself. Man is the highest point in the visible universe ; in 
man, God’s attributes are most luminously exhibited ; man is the 
image and glory of God But Christ is the Adequate Image 
of God, God’s Self-reflection in His Own thought, eternally prer 
sent with Himself. As the cuwv, Christ is the itp&totokos ndarjs 
icriVewf; that is to say, not the First in rank among created 
beings, lyat bom before any created beiligsR. That this is a 
true sense of the expression is etymologically certain ^ ; but it 
is also the only sense which is in real harmony with the relation 
in which, according to the context, Christ is said to stand to the 

^ I Cor. xi, 7 *. Ka\ 0 <oO. 

« irpurdroKos was apparently preferred by St. Paul to vpwrSyopos, tbe 
favourite Alexandrian word, because it suggested that Christ was the 
true Messiah as well as the true Logos. Lightfoot, Colossi ans, p. 21a. 

^ As tiK^Dv here defines our Lord’s relation to God the Father, so nptor 6 * 
TOKOS defines His relation to the creatures. Bu^m Bn vph vAonos rrjs 

Krltrtds icrriv 6 ir«$ Htv ; Bid yeyv^areur oixovy Ka\ r&v dyy 4 \a>v trpB^ 
repoSf Kol oBroiSf ficrre koI avrhs iKritrtv ahrols, (Theophyl. in loc.) Christ 
is not the first of created spirits; He exists before them, and as One 
‘begotten not made.’ ‘Der genii, irdiTTfs KTitr€a>s ist nicht Genit. pariiiiv, 
(obwohl diess noch de Wetie fur unzweifelhaft halt), weil irao-a Krlais nicht 
die ganze SchOpfung heisst, mithin nicht die Kategorie oder Gesammtheit 
auBsagen kann, zu welcher Christus aJs ihr erstgebomes Individuum gehore : 
es heisst, jedwedes Qeschdp/f vrgl. z. vdcra oiKoBofiii, Eph. ii. 21), sondem 
es ist der Genit. comparat, : der Erstgehorne in Vergleich mit jedem Ge^ 
sckl^fe (s. Bemliardy, p. 139), d. h. eh-er geboren als jedes Geschopf. Vrgl. 
Bahr z, St. u. Ernesti XJrsprung d. SUnde, p. 24T. Anders ist das Ver* 
haltniss Apoo. i. 5 : irpu/rdTOKos rwv v€Kp&Vf wo rwv veKp&v die Hatego[rie 
anzeigt, vrgl. wpwrdroKos ip iroWois dBtKipots (Rom. viii. 29). XJnser Gfenit, 
ist ganz zu fassen wie der vergleichende Genit. bei irpuros Joh. i. 15, 50; 
Winer, p. ai8 ; Friizsche ad B^m. ii. p. 421. Das Vergleichungs-Moment 
ist das V erhaltniss der Zeit, und zwar in Betrelf des Ursprunge : da aber 
letzterer bei jeder Kritris anders ist als bei Christo, so ist nicht irpterSmiirros 
oder npvrdnXaa'ros gesagt, welches von Christo eine gleiche Art der Entste- 
hung wie von der Creatur anzeigen wiirde, sondern wpiarBroKos gewahlt, 
welches in der Zeitvergleichung des TJrsprungs dfe absonderliche Art der 
Entstehung in Betrelf Christi anzeigt, dass er namlich von Gott nicht 
geschaffen sei, wie die anderen Wesen, bei denen diess in der Benemning 
Kr/fftr liegt, sondem 'geborrn, aus dem Wesen Gottes gleichartig hervcnge* 
gangen. Richtig Theodoret; obx dBtXtp^v lixotv leriffw, dw* 
nph Ttdcnis Krt<r€o»s yiPintSeh. Wortwidrig ist daher die Arianische Erklii* 
rung, dass Christus sis das erste Oeschdpf Gottes bezeichnet werde.* Meyer, 
Kolosserbrief, p. X84. See Lightfoot, Colossians. p. 212. 
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' created universe i. That relation, according to St. Paul, is 
threefold. Of all things in earth and heaven, of things seen and 
unseen, of the various orders of the angelic hierarchy, of thrones, 
of dominions, of principalities, of powers — ^it is said that they 
were created in Qirist, by Ciirist, and for Christ, ’Ey aifTf, 
iKncrCij . . • . Si avntv, Kal tls avr 6 p CKTioraii. /fi Him, There 
was no creative process external to and independent of Him ; 
i^nce the archelypal forms after which the creatures are modelled, 
and the sources of their strength and consistency of being, eter- 
nally reside in Him^. By Him, The force which has sum- 
moned the worlds out'^^^of nothingness into being, and which 
upholds them in being, is His ; He wields it ; He is the One 
Producer and Sustainer of all created existence. For Him, 
He is not, as Arianism afterwards pretended, merely an inferior 
workman, creating for the glory of a higher Master, for a God 
superior to Himself. He creates for Himself ; He is the End of 
created things as well as their immediate Source ; and in living 
for Him every creature finds at once the explanation and the 
law of its being. For ‘ He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist I’ After such a statement it follows naturally 

* Sebleiermaclier’s desire to apply to the new creation, what is here said 
of the natural, illustrates his tendency * to expound the Bible by the verdict 
of his consciousness, instead of permitting his consciousness to oe regulated 
by the Bible.* Auberlen on the Divine Bevelation, pt. 3. iv. 3. a. 

1 Ciimpare Bom. xi. 36 : avrov xal Bi* atnov kuI tls aMv tA irdvra. 

As in this passage the Apostle is speaking of God, without hinting at any 
(iistinction of Persons within the Godhead, he writes abrov, not cV aury. 
TUe Eternal Father is the ultimate Source of all life, both intra and extra 
Deura ; while the production of created beings depends immediately upon 
the Son. The other two prepositions — the last being theologically of most 
iinport—correspond in the two passages. 

“ (KrlcrSn describes the act of creation; Jticrurrai points to creation as 
ft completed and enduring fact. In iv abr^, the preposition signifies that 
‘ in Christo beruhete (ursachlich) der Act der Schbpfung, so dass die Voll- 
ziehung derselben in Seinen Person hegriindet war, und ohne ihn nicht 
geuchehen ware.* Cf. St. John i, 3 : abrov iyiv^ro obSi $v, t yiyovev. 

But although the preposition imme^tely expresses the dependence of 
created life upon Christ as its cause, it hints at the reason of this depend- 
ence, namely, that our Divine Lord is the causa exemplaris of cr^tion, the 
tcicfios voTirhs, the Archetype of all created things, * die Dinge ihrer Idee 
uach, Selbst, er tragt ihre Wesenheit in sich,* (Olshausen in Ibc.) 

^ Col. i, ijr ; ifol abr6s iart trph iriivrav, Kal tA vdvra iv abr^ <rwi<rrvK€. 
Meyer in loo. 'XJnd Er (Er eben), durch welchen und flir welchen to 
vdvra iKTioyot, hat eine frtihere I^stenz als AUes, und das S^mmtliche 
hesteht in ihm. «... irpb irdvruv wie u-purdroKos von der Zeit, nicht vom 
; ^m^erhoU und naehdriioklich betont wird von P. die Pi^xistenz 
<^hnsti. Statt (on hatte er ^ sagen konnen (Joh, i. i); jenes aber iat 
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that the TrX^pw/ma, that is to say^ the entire cycle of the 
Divine attributes, considered as a series of powers or forces, 
dwells in Jesus Christ; and this, not in any merely ideal or 
transcendental manner, but with that actual reality which men 
attach to the presence of material bodies which they can feel 
and measure through the organs of sense. *Ei/ ahri^ KaroiKit wav t 6 
rrXrjpwfjta rrjs Bt 6 Tt]pros atoixariK&s Although throughout this 
Epistle the word Xoyos is never introduced, it is plain that tl^e 
€Ik^v of St. Paul is equivalent in His rank and functions to the 
XtJyos of St. John. Each exists prior to creation ; each is the 
one Agent in creation ; each is a Divinb tPerson ; each is equal 
with God and shares His essential Life; each is really none 
other than God. 

Indeed with this passage in the Colossians only two others 
in the entire compass of the New Testament can, on the whole, 
be compared. Allusion has already been made to the prologue 
of St. John’s Gospel ; and it is no less obvious to refer to the 
opening chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Most of those 
writers who earnestly reject the Pauline authorship of that 
Epistle admit that it is of primary canonical authority, and 
assign to its author the highest place of honour in * the school 
of St. Paul.’ There are reasons for believing that, at the utmost, 
it is not more distantly related to his mind than is the Gospel of 
St. Luke ; if indeed it does not furnish a crowning instance of 
the spiritual versatility of the great Apostle, addressing himself 
>to a set of circumstances unlike any other of which the records 
of his ministry have given us information”. Throughout the 

gesagt, weil Er die Permanenz des Seins Oliristi im Auge hat und darstellt, 
nicht aber historisch ttber ihn berichten will, was nur in den HlilfsBatzen 
mit in vers. i6. u. 19. gesohieht.’ Cf. St. John viii. 58. 

® Col. ii. 9 ; wav rh wA-fipufta. Meyer in loc. : * Wii^l durch r^s BtSrrtros 
n^er bestimmt, welches angiebt, was seiner ganzen PUlle i^h, d. i. n|cht 
etwa bios theilweise, sondem in seiner Gesammtheit, in Christo wohne. . . . 
^ die Goitheit (Lucian, Icarom. 9; Pint. Mor. p. 415, C.) das 

Abstraotum von 6 0 €jis, ifl!;*zu nnterscheiden von n B€i 6 r‘ns dem Abstraotum 
von Bt: 7 os (l^m. i. ao; Sap. xviii. 9; Lncian de Calumn., 17). Jenes ist 
Deltas^ das Gotisei»f d. i. die gottliche Wesenheit, OoHheU / dieses aber 
die DimnitaSt d. i. die gottliche Q,ualitdt,G^ttlichJeeiV So Bengel: *Non 
mod6 divinss virtntes, ^ ipsa divina natnra.' See too Abp. Trench, Syn. 
N. T. i. p, 8. Thus in this passage the wKiifwfia must be und^tood in 
the metapnysical sense of the Divine Essence, even if in Ckd. i. 19 1 ^ 1 ® 
referred to the fulness of Divine grace. Contrast too the perxnan^t fact 
involved in the present KwrouceT of the one passage with the histcancal 
aorist tMKTiwf of the other. ». 

» The Pauline authorship of the Epistle has been maintained with great 
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Epistle to the Hebrews a comparison is instituted between 
Christianity and Judaism ; and this comparison turns partly on 
the spiritual advantages which belong to the t#o systems respec- 
tively, and partly on the relative dignity of the persons who 
represent the two dispensations, and who mediate accordingly, 
in whatever senses, between God and humanity. Thus our 
Incarnate Lord as the one great High-priest is contrasted with 
Aaron® and Jds successors. Thus too as the one perfect Be- 
vealer of God, He is compared with Moses p and the Jewish 
prophets. As the antitype of Melchisedec, Christ is a higher 
Priest tlian Aaron ^ ; as a. Son reigning over the house of God, 
Christ is a greater Rtiler than the legislator whose praise it was 
that he had been a faithful servant r. As Author of a final, 
complete, and unique revelation, Christ stands altogether above 
the prophets by whom God had revealed His Mind in many 
modes and in many fragments, in revelations very various as to 
their forms, and, at certain epochs, almost incessant in their 
occurrence®. But if the superiority of Christianity to Judaism 
was to be completely established, a further comparison was 
necessary. The later Jewish theologians had laid much stress 
upon the delivery of the Sinaitic Law through the agency 
of angels acting as delegates for the Most High God^, The 
Author of Christianity might be superior to Moses and the 
prophets, but could He challenge comparison with those pure 
and mighty spirits compared with whom the greatest of the 
sons of Israel, as beings of flesh and blood, were insignificant 
and sinful 1 The answer is, that if Christ is not the peer of the 


ability by Biesenthal, ' Das Trostscbreiben des Ap. Paulus an die Hebraer,* 
Leipzig, 1878, cf. pp. 19*43 [1881]. 

® Heb. V. 4; X. II. P Ibid. iii. 1-6. 

« Ibid. -vii. 1 - 23 . 

^ Ibid. iii. 5, 6 : Ka\ Moxn); intrrhs ry oXk(p abrov, &s Bfpdirwp, 

.... Xpt<rr6s Sf, &s vlbf 4irl rhv oJkov ai/rov^ o5 oIk6s icrfiep fifitis. The 
preceding words are yet more noteworthy : Moses and the house of Israel 
stand to J esus Chrisit in the rdation of creature to the Creator. vKiiopos 
ydp B6^ris oBros irapit, Mo»criip ij^loorai, xaB* Bffop 7r\€lopa rifi^p oXkov 6 

KaraaKtvdtras abrop. irSs ydp oIkos KoratrKfvd^erai bird ripos* 6 Be rb. irdpra 
KaroffK^vdrras (sc. Jesus Christ), Beds, So too the M Beov (wptos of 
ver. I a refers most naturally to our Lord, not to the Father. 

• Ibid, i, 1 : voKvfiepCis koX voKvrpdiews ird\cu 6 &e 6 s AaA^cror rots varpdo'tv 
dp rots fTpotpifTats, 

* Ibid. ii. a : d Bt* BryydKup XaXriBels \dyos. Acts vii. 38 : fxerh rod 
dyy4\oo rod haXovpros abr^ ip rf Spet 2 *^. Ibid. ver. 53 ; oXripes i\dfitro 
rdp pdpLOP els Btarotyits kyyehotv. Gal. iii. 19 : b pdptos . . . srpooeriBsi , , , 
Sioroycls Bt* ityyiAvp^ 
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azigels, this is because He is their Lord and Master The angels 
are ministers of the Divine Will ; they are engaged in stated 
services enjoined on them towards creatures lower than them- 
selves, yet redeemed by Christ L But He, in His glory above 
the heavens, is invested with attributes to which the highest 
angel could never pretend. In His crucified but now enthroned 
Humanity, He is seated at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high ^ ; He is seated there, as being Heir of ^ all things ; 
the angels are themselves but a portion of His vast inheritance! 
The dignity of His titles is indicative of His essential ranky. 
Indeed He is expressly addressed as God*; and when He 
is termed the Son of Gfod, or the Son) the full sense of that 
term is drawn out in language adopted, as it seems, from the 
Book of Wisdom ^ and not less explicit than that which we 
have been considering in the Epistle to the Colossians, although 
of a distinct type. That He is One with God as having 
streamed forth eternally from the Father’s Essence, like a 
ray of light from the parent fire with which it is unbrokenly 
joined, is implied in the expression arravyatTiia b. That 

He is both personally distinct from, and yet literally equal 
to. Him of Whose Essence He is the adequate imprint, is 
taught us in the phrase imoaTaatm By Him, 


V Heb. ii* 3 : <ro>rriplas . • . Kafiovara XoXu<rBai rov Kuptov, 

Ibid. i. 14; KttrovpyiK^ iri^c^ftcera, €« SioKoyiay iiiroffTe\\^/u,€ya Sih robs 
pt 4 Wovras KAripovopLUv (rwTrtpiay, 

^ Ibid. ver. 3 : iK(l 0 i<r«v 4 v Sc^iJ r^s fityaXwtr^tnis The 

superiority of Christ to the Angels is already implied in the climax at 
Gal. ir. 14, while the elevation of Christ’s Manho^ above all orders of 
Angelic life is taught in £ph. i. 20, 21. 

* Heb. i. a ; K\ripov6p.oy Trdyrwy, 

r Ibid. ver. 4 : roeo 4 ^^ Kptirruv ytvSfjLsyos r&y SLyydXtav, ttrtp Sio^opclirc^oi' 
irop* adrobs tetitAvpoyd/LtijKfy 6 vop.a. As to yfvdfifyos, it will be borne in mind 
that the eubj^t of the whole passage is the Word now truly Incarnate, 
and not, as is sometimes assumed, the pre-existent Logos alone. The 
ytydfAtvos would therefore refer to the exaltation of our lord’s Humanity. 
(See Ebrard, Comm, in loc.) St. Cyril observes that it does not imply 
that in Christ’s superior nature He could be mado superior to angels. 
Thes. p. 199. 

* Heb. i. 8 : vpibs 84 rhv Ttby, * 6 $p 6 yos trov, 6 B«hs, tls rhy td&ya rov 
ttlmos.* Ps. xlv. 6. ' 

* Wisd. vii, 36 j of. Leot. II. p. 63. 

Heb. i. a. 

* Ibid. A. Y . has 'Express image of His Person.* ' So Besa, who dreaded 
Arianism, and accordingly used ‘Person’ instead of 'Substance,.* from 
an apprehension that the latter rendering would unply something 
Inconiusteat with the Homoousion. 
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therefore, the universe was maded; and at this moment all 
things are preserved and upheld in being by the fiat of His 
almighty word®. What created angel can possibly compare 
with Him 9 In the Name which He bears and which unveils 
His Nature^; in the honours which the heavenly intelligences 
themselves may mot refuse to pay Him, even when He is enter- 
ing upon His profound Self-humiliation s ; in the contrast be- 
tween their ntiniiterial duties and His Divine and unchanging 
lloyalty^; in BOra relationship of Creator both to earth and 
heaven t; and in the majestic certainty of His trumph oyer 
all who shall oppose tl\p advance of His kingdom — we recog- 
nise a Being, for 'Whose Person, although It be clothed in a 
finite Human Nature ^ there is no real place between humanity 
and God. While the Epistle to the Hebrews lays even a 
stronger emphasis than any other book of the New Testament 
upon Christ’s true Humanity it is nevertheless certain that 
no other book more explicitly asserts the reality of His Divine 
prerogatives 

3 . Enough will have been said, to shew that the Apostle Paul 
believed in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, not in the moral sense 
of Socinianism, nor in the ditheistic sense, so to speak, of 
Arianism, but in the literal, metaphysical, and absolute sense 
of the Catholic Church. Those passages in his writings which 
may appear, to interfere with this conclusion are certainly to 
be referred either to his anxiety to insist upon the reality of 
our Lord’s Manhood, or to his recognition of the truth that 
Christ’s Eternal Sonship is Itself derived from the Person 
of the Father. From the Father Christ eternally receives an 
equality of life and power, and therefore, as being a recipient, 
He is so far subordinate to the Father. We have indeed 

* Heb. i. a : 5 t* ** o 5 xat robs ai&yas ivolijcrfy. See Delitzech and Biesentlial, 
in loc. 

® Ibid. ver. 3 : 4 > 4 p(uv rt rh irAvra ry ^aiari aiiTov» 

^ Ibid. ver. 5 : Xios fiov 41 <rtJ. See Bienenthal, in loc. 

* Ibid. ver. 6; Trpoa’Kuvrjardrvffaif avrf ndyrts dyytKoi 0eoD. Pealm 
Xcvii. 7. 

^ Heb- i. 7-9, 14. , - 

* Ibid. ver. 10 : ah nar' dpx^h i 9 tnf\ioi(ras, km fpya rmv 

Xfip&v crov tiaXv ot obpauoL 

** Ibid. ver. 13: vphs rCva dk rwv ttpriKf irore, *KdBov iK 

ftoVf dy 9 m robs bnordStoy rS»v irobMp ffov j’ 

' Ibid. iii. a : vi<rrhv 6 vra ttovhvayri abr 6 v^ 

“ Ibid- ii. 14, 18, iv. 15, v. 7. So xiii. 20. 

® Of, cj^speoiaily Heb, xiii. 8, than which no stronger language could be 
employed to describe the Alone Unchangeable. 
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already seen that Christ's eternal derivation from the Father is 
set forth nowhere more fully than in the Gospel of St. John, 
and by the mouth of our Lord Himself, But the doctrine 
before us, as it lies in the writings of St. Paul, is not to be 
measured only by an analysis of those particular texts which 
proclaim it in terms. The evidence for this great' doctrine 
is not really in suspense until such time as the critics may 
have finally decided by their microscopical and* chemical ap- 
paratus, whether the bar of the 0 in a famous passage of 
St. Paul's first Epistle to Timothy is or is not really discernible 
in the Alexandrian manuscript. The doctrjne lies too deep in the 
thought of the Apostle, to be affected by such contingencies®. You 
cannot make St. Paul a preacher of Humanitarianism, without 
warping, mutilating, degrading his whole recorded mind. Par- 
ticular texts, when duly isolated from the Apostle's general 
teaching, may be pressed with plausible effect into the service 
of Arian or Humanitarian theories ; but take St. Paul's doctrine 
as a whole, and it must be admitted to centre in Oiie Wlxo 
is at once and truly God as well as Man. 

St. Paul never speaks of Jesus Christ as a pupil of less 
originality and genius might speak of a master in moral truth, 
whose ideas he was recommending, expanding, defining, defend- 
ing, popularizing, among the men of a later generation. St. Paul 
never professes to be working on the common level of human 
power and knowledge with a master from whom he differed, as 
an inferior teacher might differ, only in the degree of his capacity 
and authority. St. Paul always writes and speaks as becomes 
the slave of Jesus. He is indeed a most willing and enthusiastic 
slave, reverently gathering up and passionately enforcing all 
that touches the work and glory of that Divine Master to Whom 
he has freely consecrated his liberty and his life. 

In St, Paul’s earliest sermons, we do not find the moral 
precepts of Jesus a more prominent element than the glories 
of His Peiwu and of His redemptive work. That the reverse 


® This is indirectly recognised by those writers who would, for instance, 
deny the Pauline authorship of such Epistles as those to the Epheni^ns 
and Colossians,* for this reason among others, that our Lord’s profound 
relations to the Church, as set forth in these Epistles, involve a doctrine 
of His Person, which they reject ; cf. Baur, Vorlesungen ilber N. T, 
Theologie, 372, sqq. Piieiderer regards the Epistle to the Colossians as 
due to the later influence of Alexandrianism u]^ St. Paul’s doctrine ; 
while that to the Ephesians, he says, belongs to me transition stage from 
‘Paulinism' to ‘Catholicism.* ‘Paulinismus/ 1873. pp.366, 431 [1881 U 

[liECt. 
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is the case is at once apparent from a study of the great dis- 
course which w<iB pronounced in the synagogue of the Pisidian 
Antioch. The past history of Israel is first summarized from a 
point of view which regards it as purely preparatory to the 
manifestation of the anticipated Saviour p ; and then the true 
Messiahship of Jesus is enforced by an appeal to the testimony 
of John the Baptists, to the correspondence of the circumstances 
of Christ’s Death with the prophetic announcements', and to 
•the historical fact of His resurrection from the graves, which 
had been witnessed by the apostles as distinctly t as it had been 
foretold by the prophets Thus the Apostle reaches his prac- 
tical conclusion. To believe in Jesus Christ is the one condition 
of' receiving remission of sins and (how strangely must such 
words have sounded in Jewish ears!) justification from all 
things from which men could not be justified by the divinely- 
given law of Moses V. To deny Jesus Christ is to incur those 
penalties which the Hebrew Scriptures denounced against scornful 
indifference to the voice of God and to the present tokens of 
His Love and Power 

At first sight, St. Paul’s sermon from the steps of the Areo- 
pagus might seem to be rather Theistic than Chiistian. St. Paul 
had to gain the ear of a ‘ philosophical * audience which imagined 
that ‘Jesus and the Kesurrection ’ were two ‘strange demons*,* 
who might presently be added to the stock of deities already 
venerated by the Athenian populace. St. Paul is therefore eager 
to set forth the lofty spirituality of the God of Christendom ; 
but, although he insists chiefly on those Divine attributes which 
are observable in Nature and Providence, his sermon ends with 
Jesus. After shewing what God is in Himself y, and what are 
the natural relations which subsist between God and mankind 
St. Paul touches the conscience of his Athenian audience by a 
sharp denunciation of the vulgar idolatry which it despised®, and 
he calls men to repent by a reference to the coming judgment, 

P ActBxiii. 17-23, ^ Ibid. vers. 24, 25. ^ Ibid. vers. 26-30. 

• Ibid. ver. 30. * Ibid. ver. 31. ^ Ibid. vers. 32-37. 

’ Ibid. vers. 38, 39 : tik ro^ov v/jup &<l>€(rts afiapnwif Karayy^Wirai' Ka\ 
airh ^dinuy wv oi/K ifSvy^drjTt iy ry ydfitp fHoxriws SiKauodTjycUf iy rovrtf) vds 
6 HiKaiovrcu, 

^ Ibid, ver. 40 : $\ 4 irtr€ oZy iird\ 6 rf i(f>* Zfias rh elfn)l*iyov iy ro 7 s 
vpoipiircus* 0I Karatppoyjjraly ical davp.io’are /cot dtpaylff^tlTt* Zri $pyoy 

ipydioftcu iy reus rifidpcus Zp&y,' Hab. i. 5. 

• Acts xvii. 18 : ^iytoy Zatpiovlay SoxeT Karayye^eifs eTyai. 

' Ibid. vers. 24, 25. * Ibid, vers, 26 28. 

• Ibid. vers. 291.30. 
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which conscience itself foreshadowed. But the certainty of that 
judgment has been attested by the historical fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus ; the risen Jesus is the future Judged. 

Or, listen to St. Paul as with fatherly authority and tender- 
ness he is taking his leave of his fellow-labourers in Christ, the 
presbyters of Ephesus, on the strand of Miletus. Here the 
Apostle’s address moves incessantly round the Person of Jesus. 
He protests that to lead men to repentance towEft’ds God and 
faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ c, had been the single object " 
of his public and private ministrations at Ephesus. He counts 
not his life dear to himself, if only he can pomplete the mission 
which is so precious to him because he has received it from the 
Lord Jesus d. The presbyters are bidden to ‘shepherd the 
Church of God which He has purchased with His Own Blood® 
and the Apostle concludes by quoting a saying of the Lord 
Jesus which has not been recorded in the Gospels, but which 
was then reverently treasured in the Church, to the effect that 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive^.* 

In the two “apologetic discourses delivered, the one from the 
stairs of the tower of Antonia before the angry multitude, and 
the other in the council-chamber at Csesarea before King 
Agrippa II. of Chalcis, St. Paul justifies his missionary activity 
by dwelling upon the circumstances which accompanied and 
immediately followed his conversion. Everything had turned 
upon a fact which the Apostle abundantly insists upon; — ^he 
bad received a revelation of Jesus Christ in His heavenly glory. 
It was Jesus Who had spoken to St. Paul from heavens ; it was 
Jesus Who had revealed Himself as persecuted in His suffering 
Church t; it was to Jesus that St. Paul had surrendered his 
moral liberty ^ ; it was from Jesus that he had received specific 


^ Acts xvii. 31 ; 1 Thess. ii. 19, 

* Aofcs XX. ai : hafiaprvp6ixfvos .... its rhy 0ehy fitrdvoiay, Kol irlariy 

tV K\*tpioy iifiAy *lfi(rovy Kpi(rr6y, 

^ Ibid. yer. 34. 

t Ibid. ver. 28 : iroifxaiytiy r^y iKKXijfftay rov 0€ov [Kvpfov^ Tisch. al.] fiv 
irfpiffiroii^o'aTO Bik rov eSfjtaros rod lS(ou. See Dr. WordawortVs note in loc. 
In the third edition of his Greek Testament, Dean Alford restored the 
reading roG 0 coG, which he had abandoned for Kvpiou in the two former 
editions. See especially the note in his fifth edition. For Kvplov ar^ 
A, 0 , D, S ; for 0eoG, B, «, Syr., Vnlg, Compare Scriyener, Introduotiion 
to Criticism of the N, T., ed. 3, p. 620 sqq, 

* Acts XX. 35 : pamifMytdtiy re rioy \6ywy rw Kvpfou ^utrov, Srt aMs etwf 
*Mafcdpi6y itrri fiaWoy BtSdyai ^ \afi0tlyfiy,* 

» Ibid. xxii. 7; xxvi. I4, Ibid. xxii. 8; xxri, 15. * Ibid. xxii. 10. 
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orders to go into Damascus^; Jesus bad commissioned him to 
be a minister and witness both of what he had seen, and of the 
truths which were yet to be disclosed to himl; it was by 
Jesus that he was sent both to Jews and Gentiles, ‘to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that,’ continued the Heavenly 
Speaker, ‘they inay receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them^wlich are sanctified by faith that is in Me"^.* It 
•was Jesus Who had appeared to St, Paul when he was in an 
ecstasy in the Temple, had bidden him leave Jerusalem suddenly, 
and had sent him to tlie Gentiles®. The revelation of Jesus had 
been emphatically thfe ^turning-point of the Apostle’s life ; it had 
first determined the direction and had then quickened the 
intensity of his action. He could plead with truth before Agrippa 
that he had not been disobedient unto the heavenly vision®. 
But who can fail to see that the Lord who in His glorified 
Manhood thus speaks to His servant from the skies, and Who 
is withal revealed to him in the very centre of his soul p, is no 
created being, is neither saint nor seraph, but in very truth the 
Master of consciences, the Monarch A’Vho penetrates, inhabits, 
and rules the secret life of spirits, the King Who claims the 
fealty and Who orders the ways of men ? 

St. Paul’s popular teaching then is emphajtically a * preaching 
of Jesus Christ <!.’ Our Lord is always the Apostle’s theme; 
but the degree in which His Divine glory is unveiled varies with 
the capacities of the Jewish or heathen listeners for bearing the 
great discovery. The doctrine is distributed, if we may so speak, 
in a like varying manner over the whole text of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. It lies in those greetings*^ by which the Apostle 


^ Ai^xxii. 10. ' Ibid, xxvi. 16, ® Ibid. rers. 17, i8. 

Ibid. xxii. 17: iy^ytro .... irpotrevxofidyov fiou iy ry UpVf 
Iv iK(rrdar€if koI iSfty aMy \4yoyrd fioi, lfrr€V(roy Kod iy rdx^i 

^ItpovartOJifi, Ibid. ver. 21 : eij KByri fioyepdy i^a 3 ro(rr(\u <r«. 

® Ibid. xzvi. 19 : o^k iy^ydpyiy ovpayltp hrrcurltf, 

^ Gal. i. 15, 16 : tv^dicntrev 6 0€hs .... d7roHa\^ai rhy Ttby aifrov iy ipoL 
« Acts ix. 20, xvii. 3, 18, xxviii. 31 : Sidda-KOfy rd irepl rod Kvplov *Jn(rov, 
Of. Ibid. V. 42; I Cor. i. 23; 2 Cor. iv, 5; Phil. i. 15, 17, 18. Hence 
Rom. rvi. 25 : icfipvypa ’Iiycov Xpitrrov, 

* Bom. i. 7 ' 'ctti tipiivri dirh Btov Uarphs ^fx&y Kal Kvplov 

Xpurrov, i Cor, 1.3; 2 Cor. i. 2 ; Gal. i, 3 ; Eph. i. 2 ; Phil, i, 2 ; Col, i. 
2 ; I These, i. i ; 2 l^ess. i. 2 ; Philemon 3. In 1 Tim. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 2 ; 
IXcor is inserted between and et^yrif probably because Timothy, on 
account of his ministerial responsibilities, needed the pitying mercy of God 
more than unordained Christians, 
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associates Jesus Christ with God the Father, as being the source 
no less than the channel of the highest spiritual blessings. It is 
pointedly asserted when the Galatians are warned that St. Paul 
is ‘an Apostle not from men nor by man, hut by Jesus Christ 
and God the Father ».* It is implied in commands and benedic- 
tions t which are pronounced in the Name of Christ without 
naming the Name of God It underlies those early apostolical 
hymns, sung, as it would seem, in the Bedeemer’s Jbonour ^ ; it 

• 

* Gal. i. X : oIk iiir* Mpiiiray ouSk St* iufSpdirou, hwS, Stck *l7i<rov Xpurrov 
Kal 0€ov narpSs. Gompard vers..xi, la. 

* a Thees. iii. 6, la. n ^ 

® Rom. xvi. 20 : ^ '*■0^ Kvptou iffiuy *ti)(roD Xpttrrov tfAwv, i Cor, 

xvi. aj; a Cor. xiii. 13. In Gal. vi. 18, fitrit rov Tveifiaros liiwv. Phil, 
iv. a5; i Thesa. v. 28. a These, ii. 16: aMs Se 6 KiLfptos rjfiup *lri<rovs 
Xpiarrhst Ka\ 6 Qfhs fcal Uar^p rifMov, 6 ityairiiffas rifius Kcd Sobs ‘KapdK\7](Tiu 
awpiav Kcd tlXirlSa dyaB^v iv ^apcMctXecrai b/ui&v rds KapSias, Kal OTTi- 

pl((u bfjids 4 p iraurl xSytp Kal ^pytf) ityaS^. a These, iii. 18, 

^ Such axe i Tim. i. 15, from a hymn on redemption 
Xpiarbs *lriarov5 
^kB(p els rby K6(rfjtoy 
dfMpruXebs treecrat. 

And Ibid. iii. 16, from a hymn on our Lord’s Incarnation and triumph 
itpayepdBrj ip <rapKl, 

^SueaidBfi iv irvebpiaTi, 

&<p0ri iyyiXots, 
itcvpbx^ ^v ^Bvetriv, 
imcrrebBif iv KScfx^, 

&veAii^Bfj iv 

And 2 Tim. ii. II-13, from a hymn on the glories of martyrdom 
tl ffvvaireBdvafitv, Kal trvifyctoptev* 
el vKOfjtivofiev, Kal (rvfifia(ri\ev(roixev’ 
el dpvodfieBei, KaKetvos &pvfi(rerai ppas* 
el dviaTodptev, iKeivos vtffrhs pteveC 
itpvil(ra(r6ai iavrhv ov Sbyarat, 

And Tit. iii. 4-7, from a hymn on the way of salvation ; of. Keble’s Sermons 
Acad, and Occ., p. 18a : — 

Sre Sb if V (ptXavBpcevla iire^dvrf rou Xtarripos iifiQv ©EOT, 

oSk i( ipywv rav iv StKotoffbvp &v iwotifffafJtev w^ts, 
itKKk Kard rov abrov iXeov, ((roftrev ^ftas. 

Slit Kovrpov waXtyyevefflaSf Kal &vaKaivd(retvs IINETMATOIS *AriOT, 
oS i<p* VfjMs vKovtrlwSf 8 A * 1 H 20 T XPI 2 TOT rov 'Snar^pos rnx&v^ 

Xva SiKotuBevres rp iKelvov 
kXvfpovdfioi yevdfteda Kar* iAvlSa (mps ehtoviov. 

Although in Tit. iii. 4 ^Seerripos ©cov refers to the Father, ii is J esus Christ 
our Saviour through Whom He has given the Spirit and the sacraments^ 
the grace of justification, and an inheritance of eternal life. Jesus is the 
more proni^Uent Subject of the hymn. Compare the fragment of a hymn, 
whether fo^ a baptm or on penitence, based on Isa. lx. x, and quotra in, 
El.h.y.i4j~ 
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justifies' the thanksgivings and doxologies which set forth His 
praise^* It alone can explain the application of passages^ 
which are used in the Old Testament of the Lord Jehovah, to 
the Person of Jesus Christ * ; such an application would have 
been impossible unless St. Paul had renounced his belief in the 
authority and sacred character of the Hebrew Scriptures, or had 
explicitly recognised the truth that Jesus Christ was Jehovah 
Himself visiting and redeeming His people. 

Mark too how the truth before us mingles with the current 
topics of St. Paul’s Epistles ; how it is often presupposed even 
where it is not as^^erted in terms. Does that picture of the 
future Judge Whose Second Coming is again and again brought 
before us in the Epistles to the Thessalonians befit one who is 
not Divine y? Is the Justifier of humanity in the Epistles to 
the Bomans and the Galatians, to Whom the whole of the Old 
Testament points as its fulfilment, only a human martyr after 
all^l Why then is the effect of His Death so distinct in kind 
from any which has followed upon the martyrdom of His ser- 
vants ^*1 How comes it that by dying He has achieved that 
restoration of the rightful relations of man’s being towards God 
and moral truth which the law of nature and the Law of 
Sinai had alike failed to secure 1 Does not the whole repre- 
sentation of the Second Adam in the Epistle to the Bomans 
and in the first Epistle to the Corinthians point to a dignity 
more than human 1 Can He, Who is not merely a living soul, 
but a quickening Spirit ; from Whom life radiates throughout 
renewed humanity « ; from Whom there flows a stream of grace 
more abundant than the inheritance of sin which was bequeathed 


lycipax h 

Kcd &pdara 4 k r&v ptKpcoVf 
K<d trot 6 Xpi<rr6s, 

Cf. Miinter, iiber die alteste Chrietlicbe Poesie, p. 29. 

^ Bom. ix. 5 ; and perhaps xvi. 27, see 01s. in loc. ; i Tim. i. 12 : 

'’''V 4yBvpa/x<&(rapri p,* Xptar^ *Ir?<rov ry Kvpitp ^p.Siv K.r.h, Of. Heb, xiii. 20. 

* e. g. certainly Joel ii. 32 in Bom. x. 13; and very probably Jer. ix, 
23, 24 in I Cor. i. 31, etc. 

I These, ii. 19, iii. 13, iv. 2, 6, 16, 17, v. 23; 2 Thess. i. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
ii. 8. Compare Bom. xiv. 10, ii, la. 

* Bom. X. 4; Gal. iii. 24. 

* Bom. iii. 25, 26; Gal. ii. 16, etc. St. Paul’s argument in Gal. iii. 20 
implies our Lord’s Divinity ; since, if Christ is merely human, He would be 
a mediator in the same sense in which Moses was a mediator. Of the two 


parties, God and Israel, the of the Law could prop^ly represent 

Israel alone. The fAtalrtts of i Tim. ii. 5 is altogether higher^ , 

Comp. Bom. v, i, 3, ii. 

« lEtom. V. j8, 19; XV. 18. ; 
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by our fallen parent \ — can He be, in His Apostle's mind, merely 
one of the race which He thus bkeses and saves ® ? And if Jesus 
Christ be more than man, is it poteible to suggest any interme- 
diate position between humanity and the throne of God, which 
St. Paul, with his earnest belief in the God of Israel, could have ^ 
believed Him to occupy ] 

In the Epistles to the Corinthians St. Paul is not especially 
maintaining any one great truth of revelation ; he® is entering , 
with practical versatility into the varied active life and pressing 
wants of a local Church. Yet these Epistles might alone suffice 
to shew the high and unrivalled honour pr4d to Jesus Christ in 
the Apostle's heart and thought. Is the Apostle contrasting his 
preaching with the philosophy of the Greek and the hopes of 
the Jewish world around hun? Jesus crucified^ is his central 
subject; Jesus crucified is his whole philosophy Is he pre- 
scribing the law of apostolic labours, in building up souls or 
Churches? ‘Other foundation can no man lay' than ‘Jesus 
Christ 1^.’ Is he unfolding the nature of the Church ? It is not 
a self-organized multitude of religionists who agree in certain 
tenets, but ‘ the Body of Christ i.' Is he arguing against sins 
of impurity ? Christians have only to remember that they are 
members of Christ i. Is he deepening a sense of the glory and 
of the responsibility of being a Christian ? Christians are re- 
minded that J esus Christ is in them except they be reprobates K 
Is he excommunicating or reconciling a flagrant offender against 
natural law ? He delivers to Satan in the Name of Christ ; he 

Rom. V. 15 ; xv. 39. 

* St. Paul styles himself in Rom. i. l, SoOAo; Xptarov 'Iritrov i and his 

value for this designation appears from Gal. i. 10, it In avBpdmois ffpitrKoy, 
XpKrrov Sov\os owx where observe the antithesis between Xpt<rrov 

and Mpciirois ; cf. £ph. vi. 6. With these compare his earnest precept, 

1 Cor. vii. 33, ylviffSe BovKoi ivBp^nuy, How much is implied too in 
the stem description, Rom. xvi. 18, Kvpltp rifi&y Xpitrr^ ov Sau\eilwua’iy, 
dwA Tp SavTuy Cf. Phil. iii. 19. 

^ I Cor. i. 33, 34 : iifius Sk KtjpdffO’ojUfy Xpurrhy iarravpcppi^yoy • . * . @eov 
Sijya/uiy fcal 0 €Ot) cropiav. 

* Ibid. ii. 3 : 06 yhp (npiva rov elScW ri iy {/fuy, «{ *lr}^ovy 
ifftl rovroy iarravptop^^yey. 

^ Ibid. iii. 1 1 : Bfp 4 \tov yhp HWov olBiU B{>yarai Btlvm vaph rhv Kelpeyoy, 

iirriv *l 7 itrovs 6 Xptirr^s. Isa. xxviii. 16; Eph. ii. 20. 

* I Cor. xii. 37 '• Se i<m tr&pa XpurroO xed p 4 Kn ix ptpovs. Thus 
he even identifies the Church with Christ. Ibid. ver. 12 ; xalBdvip yhp 

4 v lerTt, koI p 4 kyi iroWil . . * , oSrto «al & Xpiardt, 

i Ibid. vi. 15 : oix o 9 f$are Bn rd (rdpwra hpStv p 4 \ii Xpiarov itrrty ; 

^ 3 Cor. xiii. 5 : obx hriyiyd(rK*r§ lovrets, Bri *Iv<rovr Xpunbs 4 p ipiv 
itn%p j cl T( Mnipol i<rr«, 

[UtCT. 
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absolves in the Person of Christ 1. Is he rebuking irreverence 
towards the Hol^r Eucharist 1 The broken bread and the cup of 
blessing are not picturesque symbols of an absent Teacher, but 
veils of a graciot»s yet awful Presence ; the irreverent receiver is 
guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord Which he does not 
‘discern®.* ** Is he pointing to the source of the soul’s birth 
and growth in the life of light 1 It is the ‘ Ulumination of the 
Gospel of the Glory of Christ, Who is the Image of God;* 
It is the ‘ illumhiation of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the Person of Jesus Christ Is he describing the spirit 
of the Christian life % , It is perpetual self-mortification for the 
love of Jesus, that the moral life of Jesus may be manifested 
to the world in our frail human nature o. Is he sketching 
out the intellectual aim of his ministry? Every thought is 
to be brought as a captive into submission to Christ p. Is he 
unveiling the motive which sustained him in his manifold suf- 
ferings ? All was undergone for Christ Is he suffering from 
a severe bodily or spiritual affliction ? Thrice he prays to Jesus 
Christ for relief. And when he is told that the trial will not be 
removed, since in possessing Christ’s grace he has all that he 
needs, he rejoices in the infirmity against which he had prayed, 
‘that the power of Christ may tabernacle upon him^’ Would 
he summarize the relations of the Christian to Christ ? To Christ 

* I Cor. v. 4, 5 : iv ovSjuLart rod Kvpiov rifiwv *l7/<rou, * « . . erhy r% 
dvtfdfi€i rov Kvpiov *lfj(rov Xpitrrov vapaSovpat rbv roiovroy Xaray^. 

2 Got, ii. io : Kal yitp iy^ ri K^xapitruaij ^ dpMSf iv irpocn^^ 

XptffroO, Xva p.)] irKfoyeKrriB&pty dvh rov 'Zaravd. 

** Ibid, X. l6: rh voriiptov r^s tbXoyias b €v\oyovptv, ot>x\ Koivtovia rov 
tUpwros rov Xpicrrov 4 (Tti j rhv Uproy bv KKwptVy oxfx^ Koiyoovia rov trJoparot 
rov Xptarov ion ; Ibid. xi. : bs bu ioBly rbv Uproy rovrov b rh vorii- 
ploy rov Kvpiov Hyoxos ^vrai rov criiparos Kal oUparoi rov Kvpiov, 

Ibid. ver. 29 : 6 ybp ioBioiv Kal triyav npipa iavr^ icrBiu Kal rrivttf 

biaKpiycoy rh oapa rov Kvpiov, 

" 2 Cor. iv. 4. The god of this world has blinded the thoughts of the 
unbelievers, ols rh ph avyd<rai avroTs rhv (pwTiorphv tow tvayy^Klov rrjs S6^t}s 
rov Xpicrov, Zs i<rriy tUiDy rov B§ov. On the other hand, Ood, Who bade 
light shine out of darkness, has shined in the hearts of believing Christians, 
Ttf^s tp^rvrphy rrjs yvdottos r^s rov 0 €ov iy jrpornoir^ ’lijtrov Xptarov 
(ver. 6b 

® Ibid. ver. 10 : tya kcA rj rov *Iij<rov iy rip adpan Ttp&y <payep(o0fj, 

f Ibid. X. 5 : aixpMi^ooTi^oyros irdy ydrjpa eh r^y vTraKohv 'rov Xpiarov. 

^ Ibid. xii. 10 : ovZokw iv baBevtiais, iy Z^peaiVf iy hvdyKaiSt iv hio»ypo7s, 
iy orrevo^pitus inrip Xpiarev, 

^ Ibid. vers. 7-9 : iB69i/f poi «ric(JXo^ r J aapKl .... htrep rovrov rpls rhv 
Kiptov wppeKdKeaa, tva &iroar§ av* ipov' Kal etprjKe poi, *’ApK€i <roi ^ xifts 
MOW* ^ dvraja/s /uev iv ka&evelff. rcAciovrixt.* ^Btara odv pdWov Kavxi\<fopm 
iv rats. BurBovoims pov, %va intaicriyda^ in^ ipi ri Bivapis rov Xpiarov, 
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. he owes his mental philosophy, his justification befoTO God, his 
progressive growth in holiness, his redemption from sin and 
death*. Would he mark the happiness of instruction in that 
* hidden philosophy * which was taught in the Church among the 
perfect, and which was unknown to the rulers of the non-Chris- 
tian world 1 It might have saved them from crucifying the Lord 
of Glory K Would he lay down an absolute criterion of moral 
ruin 1 ‘ If any man love not the Lord Jesus Chrkt, let him be 

Anathema Maran-atha Would he impart an apostolical bene- 
diction ? In one Epistle he blesses his readers in the Name of 
Christ alone ^ ; in the other he names thetThree Blessed Persons ; 
while * the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ is mentioned, not only 
before ‘ the fellowship of the Holy Ghost,* but before ‘ the love 
of GodV 

Here are texts, selected almost at random from those two 
among the longer Epistles of St. Paul which are most entirely 
without the form and method of a doctrinal treatise, dealing 
as they do with the varied contemporary interests and contro- 
versies of a particular Church Certainly some of these texts, 
taken alone, do not assert the Divinity of Jesus Christ. But 
put them together; add, as you might add, to their number; 
and consider whether the whole body of language before you, 
however you interpret it, does not imply that Christ held 
a place in the thought, affections, and teaching of St. Paul, 
higher than that which a sincere Theist would assign to any 
creature, and, if Christ be only a creature, obviously inconsistent 

* I Cor. i. 30 ; ts vo^la kwh 0 fov, BiKotoai^yfj rt wed ayiacrfxhs 

Hal kwoK 6 rp<iKns, 

* Ibid. ii. 8 : e* ykp l^ywcrav, ovk kv rhu K^piov B 6 ^rfs icrra^panrav, 

^ Ibid. xvi. 23 : ft ns ov ipiKu rhv K6piov *l7i(rovy Xpurrhy, ijrv kyddtfAa, 

fMpkv kBd. 

» Ibid./ver. 23. 

^ 3 Cor. xiii. 13; cf. i Cor. i. 8 : Ktd h/Mf tas rdXovs. 

* Thus to the passages already quoted from 3 Cor. may be added, those 

on our Lord*s unchangeableness, i. 19, 30, comp. Numb, xziii. 19, Mai. iii. 
6 , St. James i. 17, and Heb. xiii. 8; His being the Brnne iii. 17, 

comp, note, p. 31 7 ; the <p6Bos rov Kvplov, with reference to His coming to 
judgment, t. ii ; the explanation of Mp Xpurrov wptwBeifOfiev by rod 
B(ov wapoMokovpros via&v, v. 30, cf. ver. 19; Christ’s condescension, 
viii. 9, cf. p. 314; the implied force of viii. 19, 33; Christ’s bestowal of 
i^avtria, X. 8, xiii. to; His being the ‘boast* of Chnstians, x. 17-18, comp, 
▼ers. 7, 14, and i Cor. i. 31, although this reference to our Lora admits of 
being disputed ; His being Bridegiwm of the Church, xi. 3, cf. Bev. xix. 7, 
as Jehovah is of Israel in £zek. xvi. 8-14, Is. Ixii. 5, etc. ; the adjurationii^ 
xi. 10, xii. 19, Is. Ixv. 16; Christ’s speaking in Hk servants^ xiii. 3^ 
through the ucly Spirit, St. Matt. x. ao. 
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with the supreme and exacting rights of God, In these Epistles, 
it is not the teaching, but the Person and Work of Jesus Christ, 
upon which St. Paul’s eye appears to rest. Christ Himself is, in 
St. Paul’s mind, the Gospel of Christ ; and if Christ be not God, 
St. Paul cannot be acquitted of assigning to Him generally a 
prominence which is inconsistent with serious loyalty to mono- 
theistic truth. 

Still mor^ remarkably the Epistles of the First Imprison- 
*ment present us with a picture of our Lord’s Work and Person 
which absolutely presupposes, even where it does not in terms 
assert, the doctrine of^^ His Divinity. The Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and the Colossians are even more intimately related to 
each other than are those to the Eomans and the Galatians. They 
deal with the same lines of truth ; they differ only in method 
of treatment. That to the Ejihesians is devotional and expository ; 
that to the Colossians is polemical. In the Colossians the dignity 
of Christ’s Person is put forward most explicitly as against the 
speculations of a Judaizing theosophy which degraded Christ 
to , the rank of an archangel and which recommended, as a 
substitute for Christ’s redemptive work, ascetic observances, 
grounded on a trust in the cleansing and hallowing propeities 
and powers of nature \ In the Epistle to the Ephesians our 
Lord’s Personal dignity is asserted more indirectly. It is 
implied in His reconciliation of Jews and heathens to each 
other and to God, and still more in His relationship to the pre- 
destination of the saints \ In both Epistles we encounter two 


■ Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 274: 'Die im Colosserbrief gemeinten Engels- 
verehrer setzten ohne Zweifel Christus selbst in die Classe der Engel, als 
T&v wie diess Epiphanius ale einen Lehrsatz der Ebioniten 

angibt, wogegen der Colosserbrief mit allem Nacbdruck auf ein solches 
Kparuv r^v Ke<pa\^p dringt, dass alles, tvas nicht das Ilaupt selhst ist^ nur 
in einem ahsoluten Ahhdngiglceits-verhdltniss zu Ihm stehend gedaoht 
mrd, ii. 19.’ 

* Ibid. 'Eine ILehre, welche den Menschen in religioser Hinsicbt von 
teinem natiirlicben burgerlichen Sein, von der materiellen Natur abliangig 
machte, und sein religidses Heil durch die reinigende und heiligende ^aft, 
die man den Elementen und Substanzen der Welt zuschrieb, den EinSuss 
der Himmels-cdrper, das natiirlich Beine im Unterschied von dem flir 
unrein Oehaltenen vennittelt werden liess, setzte die trrotyua rod Kjerpov 
an dieselbe Stelle, welche nur Christus als Erloser haben sollte. In diesem 
Sinne werden V, 8 die orroixtta rod xSorfiov und Christus einander gegentl> 
beigestellt. Das ist die Pldlosophie in dem Sinne in welchem das Wesen 
der Philosophie als Weltweisheit bezeichnet wird, als die Wisse^haft, die 
es mit den orotx^Ta rod nSafiov zu thun hat. .Ais solche ist sie auch nur 
tine it.ir drift tine blosse TapdSooris rvy Mpdiruv* 

^ Ibid. p. 270 : *Der tranaoendenten Ohnstologie dieser Briefe und ihrer 
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prominent lines of thought, each, in a high degree, pointing to 
Christ’s Divine dignity. The first, the absolute character of 
the Christian faith as contrasted with the relative character of 
heathenism and Judaism c; the second, the re-creative power 
of the grace of Christ d. In both Epistles the Church is con- 
sidered as a vast spiritual society ® which,* besides embracing as 
its heritage all races of the world, pierces the veil of the unseen, 
and includes the families of heaven^ in its maj^ic compass. 
Of this society Christ is the Head and it is ‘ His Body, the* 
fulness of Him That filleth aU in all.* Christ is the predestined 
point of unity in which earth and heaven, Jew and Gentile, 
meet and are one K Christ’s Death is the triumph of peace in 
the spiritual world. Peace with God is secured through the 
taking away of the law of condemnation by the dying Christ, 
Who nails it to His Cross and openly triumphs over the powers 
of darkness K Peace among men is secured, because the Cross 
is the centre of the regenerated world, as of the moral universe 1. 


darauf beruhenden Anschaaung von dem alles umfassenden and iiber alles 
iibergreifenden Charakter des Ohristenthums ist es ganz gemass, dasB sie in 
der Lehre von der Beaeligung der Menschen auf eine tiberzeitliche Vorher- 
bestimmung zurUckgehen, Bph. i. 4, f.* 

® Baiir, Vorleeungen, p. 273 ; ‘So ist . . . auch die absolute Brhabenbeit 
des Ohristenthums iiber Judenthum und Heidenthum ausgesprochen. Beide 
verhaiten sich gleich negativ (but by no means in the same degree) zum 
Oliristenthum, das ihnen gegenliber d \6yos rrjs ahrjBilas ist Eph. i. 13, 
eder <pS>5 im Gegensatz von (tk^tos (v. 8). Die Juden und die Heiden 
waren wegen der allgemeinen Siindhaftigkeit dem gbttlichen Zom ver- 
fallen, Eph. ii. 3. Der religiose Charakter des Heidenthums wird noch 
besonders dadurch bezeiohnet, dass die Heiden &9fOi iv KSa/ACft sind 
(ii. I a), ioTKOTotfi^ifoi rfi hiavol<^ (iv. 1 8), aicT)K\orpiuiii4voi rris (wis rov 
©€o0 hh Jkyvoiav r^y oZtray iy avrois (iv. i8), vfpiirarouvrts Karit rhy 
wwya rov K<$(rjuou toi 5 tou Kar^^ rhy &pxovra rtjs rov ittpos (ii. a), 

Beiden Religionen gegeniiber ist das Christenthum die absolute Religion. 
JJer ahmlute Charakter des CAristenthums selbst aher ist bedingt dutch 
die Verson ChrisHf 

** Col. iii. 9 ; Eph. iv. ai sqq. ; cf. Ibid. ii. 8-io. Baur, Vorleeungen, 
p. 270 : ‘Die Gnade ist das den Menschen durch den Glauben an Christus 
neu schaffende Princip. Etwas Keues muss namlich der Mensch durch 
das Christenthum werden.’ 

• Col. i. 3, 6 : TOP tbayytXloVf rov irapSyros els bfias, naOtits Ka\ tv Travrl 

rf K<iT(uy, Kol t<m tcaprotpopobfitvov, Eph. i. 13. ^ Eph, iii. 15. 

« Eph. i. 23 , 23 : ahrhv fSwKe K€<f>a\^v Mp vdvra ry ijns terl 

rb eibua avrov, rb irX^wfia rov vdvra tv niUn irKtipoufttvov. v. 23, 30. 

^ Ibid. ver. 10 : &Pflut€<||)aXai(6<ro<r0cu rk vdpra iv r^ Xpterr^^ ri r§ tv rots 
ovpavQts Kol rk M r^s y^s' tv airnp, tv ^ koI tic\7fp<bdiifiev* 

* Cdl. ii. 14, 15. 

. I Col. i. 20, 21 : St* abrov kvoKuraKhd^eu tA udvra eh etbrbv, elprivomniitrat 

[h&C% 
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Divided races, religions, nationalities, classes, meet beneath the 
Cross ; they embrace as brethren ; they are fused into one vast 
society which is held together by an Indwelling Presence, re- 
flected in the general sense of boundless indebtedness to a 
transcendent Hence in these Epistles such marked 

emphasis is laid upon the unity of the Body of Christ 1 ; since 
the reunion of moral beings shews forth Christ’s Personal Glory* 
Christ is th^ Unifier. As Christ in His Passion is the Combiner 
*and Keconciler of all things in earth and heaven ; so He ascends 
to heaven. He descends to hell on His errand of reconciliation 
and combination He institutes the hierarchy of the Church » ; 
He is the Hoot hrom which her life springs, the Foundation on 


Bih rov oS^JLOLTOs TOW trravftov ahrov^ 5** avrov, (tre rh ivl yrjs, ttre ra iy 
•nils ohpavols* 

** Col. iii. II : o^k ^yi /col *Iou 5 a<oy, ireptron^ i,Kpo$var(a, fidp- 

Bttpos, l,K6$ris, SoOAos, ^X€i 56 €pos* aWd irdvra Kal iy vain Xptarrds. Ob- 
serve the moral inferences in vers. 12-14, measure of charity being 
KmBits Kol 6 Xptirrhs ij(apl(Taro ifiiv, Especially Jews and Gentiles are re- 
conciled 1 >eneath the Cross, because the Cross cancelled the obligatoriness of 
the ceremonial law, Eph. ii. 14 - i 7 : ainhs •ydp iariv r] ^ vot^aas 

t4 afi^6rtpa %v, Kal rh p.^(r6roixov rov ippayfiov \v<raSf r^v trapKl 

airrov, rhy yS/aoy r&y iyro\wy 4y dSyptam, Karapy^iaras’ Xva robs Sbo Kr(ffp 4y 
em/rip els eva Kaivhy duBpavoy, vomv elp’fipriy, Kal iivoKaraWdip robs dpupO" 
ripovs iy fpl ordp-ari rip Stoi rov aravpov, dvoKrelpas r^p 
Col. iii. 15. 

^ Baur, Christenthum, p. 119: 'Die Einheit ist das eigentliche Wesen 
der Kirche, diese Einheit ist mit alien zu ihr gehorenden Mumenten durch 
das Christenthum ge^eben, es ist Ein Leib, Ein Geist, Ein Herr, Ein 
Glaube, Eine Taufe u. s, w, Eph, iv. 4, f . . . . . Von diesem Punkte aus 
steigt die Anschauung hiiher hinauf, bis dahin, wo der Grand aller Einheit 
liegt. Die einigende, eine allgememe Gemeinschafb stiftende Kraft des 
Todes Christi lasst sich nur daraus begreifen, das8 Christus ilberhaupt der 
alles tragende und zusammenhaltende Centralpunicte den ganzen XJnivermms 

ist Die Christologie der beiden Briefe hangt aufs Innigste zusammen 

mit dem in der unmittelbaren Gegenwart gegebenen Bediii^iss der Eini* 

E in der Idee der Einen, alle Unterschiede und Gegensatze in sich auf- 
aden Kirche. Es ist, wenn wir uns in die Anschauungsweise dieser 
Briefe hineinversetzen, schon ein acht katholisches Bewusstsein das sich in 
ihnen ausspricht.’ This may bo fully admitted without accepting Baur's 
conclusions as to the date and authorship of the two Epistles. 

“ Eph. iv, 10: 6 Kura&ds, avrds itrri Kal 6 &paBds bvepdpoi vdprtov r&v 
ohpavwv, Xva vK-qpdop rb. vdvra* St. Aug. Ep. 187, ad Dardanum : ' Christum 
Dommum . . , ub'que totum praesentem esse, non dubites, tanqufim Dmm* 
“ Eph. iv. 1 1 - 1 3 ; Kul abrbs i$aK§ robs pep dvo<rr6\ovSt robs Si wpo» 
^^raSf robs Si eba'^ ys Atirrds, robs Si voifiepas Kai SiSaoKdkovs, Tpbi rhy 
Karaprtffphy r&y kyfto^, els Itpyov SiaKOplas, els olKoSofiijy rov ffd^ros to9 
Xpiorov’ fiixP* KorfavrifiTiPfiey ot vdpres eis rijy iv6rt\ra rps irUrrem Ked 
rijs imyy^trews rov T.oO roD Gcov, els &vSpa reKetop, els pirpov iiKudets rov 
wKppiifiaros rov Xptarov, Compare i Cor. xii. 28 : i^Bero d &eds» 

Vl] Z 2 
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which her superstructure rests ® ; He is the quickening, organ- 
izing, Catholicizing Principle within her p. The closest of natural 
ties is the chosen symbol of His relation to her ; she is His 
bride. For her, in His love, He gave Himself to death, that 
He might sanctify her by the cleansing virtue of His baptism, 
and might so present her to Himself, her Lord, — ^blameless, 
immaculate, glorious^. And thus He is the Standard of per- 
fection with which she must struggle to correspond! Her mem-* 
bers must grow up unto Him in all things. Accordingly, not 
to mention the great passage, already referred to, in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, Jesus Christ is said in <;bat Epistle to possess 
the intellectual as well as the other attributes of Deity **. In 
the allusions to the Three Most Holy Persons, which so remark- 
ably underlie the structure and surface-thought of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, Jesus Christ is associated most significantly 
with the Father and the Spirits, jie is the Invisible King, 
Whose slaves Christians are t. Nay, His Kealm is termed ex- 
plicitly ‘ the kingdom of Him Who is Christ and God « the 
Church is subject to Him"^. He is the object of Christian study, 
and of Christian hope In the Epistle to the Philippians it is 
expressly said that all created beings in heaven, on earth, and 
in hell, when His triumph is complete, shall acknowledge the 

Col. ii. 7 J ippiCo^fJL^voi K(d iiroiKoHofAO^nfvoi iy o 6 ry. 

P Eph. ir. 15, 16: 6 Xpta-rhs, 4 ^ ot Tray rh <rS>iia avyap/xoAoyoifieyoy ica) 
<rvix^ifia( 6 fi*VQy 8tct irdoTis cupHs rfjs ivixopriyias, icar* iytpyuay 4 v p,irp<p 
ivhs iKdtrrov fitpovs, r^y aC^Tjtriy rov cr^fiaros iroiurai fls oiKoSofiijy iavrou 
4 y&ydirji, Ool. ii. 19. 

« Eph. v. 35-27 : 6 Xparrhs irydirriart r^y iKKXTialav, Kal 4 avrhy TrapiBuKtsy 
Mp aifTTjs* Xva avr^y dy ida-ji, KaSaplaas Ty \ovrp^ rov HBaros iv ^'fifiart^ Xya 
Trapatrr^trp adr^y laur^ ^yBo\oy, r^y 4 KK\rirlay, pAi ^xovrray crrlKoy ^ ^vrlda 
If ri rSay roioinoty, d\ 7 C Xva if dyla Kcd dfjLWfios, 

^ Col. ii. 3 , 3 : 4 y ^ €/<rl irii'Tes ot Bwavpol r^s {ro<f>(as fcal tt)s yvt&rrews 
dvdKpv^oi. ^rivener, Introd. Crit. N. T., p. 451. Col. i. 19, ii. 9. 

• Eph. i. 3 ; Tlar^p rov Kvplov, Ibid. ver. 6 : 4 v r^ ^yanjifiiy^. Ibid, 
ver. 13; 4 <r<ppay(a‘diir€ rip ny^^fxart. Ibid. ii. 18: 5 i’ awTOw rV ’fpotr- 
aywy^y ol dpapdrepoi 4 y. 4 y\ UyfdfjLari irphs rby Udrepa. Ib’d. iii. 6 : trvy 
KKiipSyofttOf Kcd triwffoifxa, icol trvpLfihoxoj where the Father Whose heirs we 
are, the Son of Whose Body we are members, the Spirit of Whose gifts we 
partake, seem to be glanced at by the adjectives denoting our relationship 
to the 4 iroyy€\h, Of. Ibid. iii. 14-17. 

^ Ibid. ri. 6 : Ktier* d^aKfxodovKday &s dySpvirdpfffKoif dXK* bov\Oi 

rov Xpttrrov, Of. ver. 5 ; r^ Xparr^. Of. p. 334, note, 

• Ibid. V. 5 : iyr^ tow Xpirrov koL 0 eov, where, *in the absence 

of the article before 0«ov, Christ and €k)d are presented m a single conc^ 
tionJ See Harleas in loo. Col. i. 13. 

* Eph. V. 34 : ^ 4 §atK 7 irr(a iWroT<hr<rcT«t Xpurr^. 

* Ibid. iv. 30 ; i. 13; vi. 6-9, 
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majesty. even of His Human Nature y. The preaching of the 
Gospel is described as the preaching Christ*. Death is a 
blessing for the Christian, since by death he gains the eternal 
presence of Christ \ The Philippians are specially privileged 
in being permitted, not merely to believe on Christ, but to 
suffer for Himh, The Apostle trusts in Jesus as in Providence 
to be able to send Timothy to Philippic. He contrasts the 
selfishness ^f ordinary Christians with a disinterestedness that 
seeks the things (it is not said of God, but) of Christ <1. The 
Christian ‘boast’ centres in Christ, as did the Jewish in the 
Law®; the Apostle, had counted all his Jewish privileges as 
dung that he might win Christ t ; Christ has taken possession 
of him K ; Christ strengthens him ^ ; Christ will one day change 
this body of our humiliation, that it may become of like foim 
with the Body of His glory, accoixiing to the energy of His 
ability even to subdue all things unto Himself In this 
Epistle, as in those to the Corinthians, the Apostle is far from 
pursuing any one line of doctrinal statement : moral exhorta- 
tions, interspersed with allusions to persons and matters of 
interest to himself and to the Philippians, constitute the staple 
of his letter. And yet how constant are the references to Jesus 
Christ, and how inconsistent are they, taken as a whole, with 
any conception of His Person which denies His Divinity i I 

y Phil. ii. 10 : Iva iv rep ov 6 ixari *Ii7(roO rrav y 6 w ivovpapiuv koI 

iTTtyelwv Kal Kanxx^Qvldsv. Cf. St. Cyril Alex. Thes. p. 128, 

* Phil. i. 16 ; r'bv Xpi<rrhv KarayyiKKovffw, Ibid. ver. 18 : Xpicrrhs icaray* 
y 4 \\€Tat, 

^ Ibid. yer. 23*. iiriBvfxiav ^is rh &ya\vaaif koI ahy Xptffr^ ^Tyeu, 
Cf. 2 Cor. V. 8 ; I Thesa. iv. 17. 

** Phil. i. 29 : vfuy 4xap^<r0v ^^P Xpurrov, oif fx6yoy rb fts ahrhy mtr- 
h.\Kh, Kal rh inr4p avrod frdarx^f’^* i* 30 : fi€ya\vyB{icreTai Xptirrhs 
hf (r(&fiari fiov, 

^ Ibid. ii. 19 : 5b 4 y Kvp(^ *I»|orow, Tt/ji 69 ioy raxtoos ifuy, 

^ Ibid. ver. 21 : ol irdyrtt yap rd, iauruy (rirovaiyp oh rh rov Xpurrov 
*li9(roG. 

** Ibid, iii, 3 : icavxeSjucvot iy Xpurrf *lri(rov, 

* Ibid. ver. 8 : 5t* hy rh vdyra i(rifAid 9 riy Kod rjyovp,at crich^dKa oJyaif fya 

Xpurrhy Kfpd^tref, Kal ehpeBw iy avr^, Cf. St. Matt. x. 3 7; 39 * 44 * 4 ^*. 

St. Luke xiv. 33, 

» Ibid. iii. 12: KareXiitpBTiy hirh Xpurrov *lri(rov» 

^ Ibid. iv. 13; itdura Urx^ iy^vyafiovyri /ue [XpiO'Ti^;]. Cf. i. 19: 

hrixoprtyla rov Tlythfiaros *lrj<rov Xpurrov. 

* Ibid. iii. ao, a: ts ixrrarx'nuarioroi rh rtifJM rrjs rav^tythtrtots 'hP'&y, oh* 
rb y§y€trBcu aifrh <rh/Afiop 4 *oy r^ rdfiari r^s Sd^vs ahrov, xarh r^y ivdpiyotay 
rov hhytvrBai ahrhv icai vrord^cu iavr^ rh redvra. Cf. iv. 4 : b Khpuitp dyybs, 

1 It should be added that in the Epistle to Philemon our Lord ik assO' 
e'ated with the Father as the source of grace and peace, ver. 3, while He 

. 
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The Pastoral Epistles are distingmshed, not merely by the* 
specific directions which they contain respecting the Christian 
hierarchy and religious societies in the apostolical Church ^ 
but also and especially by the stress which they lay upon the 
vital distinction between heresy and orthodoxy 1. Each of these 
lines of teaching radiates from a most exalted conception of 
Clirist’s Person, whether He is the Source of ministerial power ® 
or the Sun and Centre-point of orthodox truth « In stating 
the doctrine of redemption these Epistles insist strongly upon 
its universality o. The whole world was redeemed in the inten- 

i# represented as the object of Christian faith and activity, vers. 5, 6 ; and 
the pregnant phrases iv iv Kvpt^, occur four times in this shoit 

Epistle. 

^ I Tim. iii. iv. v. ; Tit. i. 5-9 ; ii. i-io, etc. 

^ St. Paul’s language implies that the true faith is to the soul what the 
most necessary conditions of health are to the body, (tyicdvovca 5 t 5 ao'Ka\ia 
(l Tim. i. 10; Tit. i. 9, ii. l); so \ 6 yos 671)15 (Tit. ii. 8), K 6 yoi iyiaivovm 
(3 Tim. i. 13). Thus the orthodox teaching is styled ^ kxiK^ tiSaffKa\(a 
(i Tim. iv. 6), or simply ri ^i^aa-KoiXia (Ibid. vi. 1), as though no other 
deserved the name. Any deviation ( 4 Tcpo 5 ($ao’(ca\€?v, Ibid. i. 3 ; vi. 3) is 
self*condemned as being such. The heretic prefers his own self-chosen 
private way to the universally-received doctrine ; he is to be cut off, after 
two admonitions, from tlie communion of the Church (Tit. iii. 10) on the 
ground that 4ii(rrparrrot,i 6 toioOtoj, koI auaprdyfiy S)v alrroKartiKpiros (Ibid.). 
Heresy is spoken of by turns as a crime and a misfortune, vepl irlffriu 
ivavdyriaop (i Tim. i, 19) ; dvfirKaHiBittrav dvh rrjs niiTTews (Ibid. vi. 10) ; 
irepi T^y &\ 4 i 6 €iay (a Tim. ii. 18). Deeper error is characterized 

in severer terms, dvocrr'ficroyrai rijs iritrrfm, Trpofffxoyres ifv^vp.a(ri vKdvois 
ica\ BiHaffKaXlats haifxovlny .... KiKavT^piacrtiivav r^v iSiay avyeldTieriy 
(l Tim. iv. I, 3) ; oSrot Mtarayrai &ydpuvoi Keyr€(p6apfi4yoi rhy 

yoWf Mkiploi frtpl r^y vlarriy (3 IHm. iii. 8); rrjs dArjOetas r^y dKo^y 
dTaffrpdfpovariyt M rohs 4 KT'pairfi<royrat (Ibid. iv. 4). Heresy eats 

its way into the spiritual body like a gangrene, d Adyos avrwy &$ ydy^ 
ypaiya yofi^v l|c< (Ibid. ii. 17). It is observable that throughout these 
Epistles vl(ms is not the subjective apprehension, but the objective body 
of truth; not Jides qud crediturf but the Faith. And the Church is 
Kol iBpcdwfJia rris hAjiB^las (i Tim. iii. 15). This truth, which the 
Church supports, is already embodied in a uvoT^y^tris Byttuydvrtey Adyau 
(3 Tim. i. 13). 

*» 1 Tim. i. la: Bdfievos eh Btatrovlay, a Tim. ii. 3: eTpandrris *lri<rou 
Xfuarov, So when ^e young widows who have entered into the Order 
of widows wish to marry again, this is represented as an offence against 
Christ, with Whom they have entered into a personal engagement, ^roi^ 
yhp Haratrrpriyuitr»<rt rov XpKrrov, yc^ietv BiAtn/cripf icplfia, hri 

xpdniy erlffrip (l Tim. v. ii, 13). 

« I Tim. vi. 3, where mond and social truth is specially hi question. 

^ Ibid. ii. 3. Intero^ion is to be offered for all. rovro yhp teoAhy xcd 
kriBeicrov 4 ydmiw rov 'Somjpos 4 ifi&y Beov, hs irdyras Mpdwovs BeAet fftoBnycu 
iccd eh Myvmeitv idinBe/as iABetv, ets yhp Behs, eh aol fitalrris Ocov Hcd 
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tion of Christ, however that intention might he limited in effect 
by the will of man. As the theories, Judaizing and Gnostic, 
which confined the benefits of Christ’s redemptive work to races 
or classes, were more or less Humanitarian in their estimate 
of His Person; so along. with the recognition of a world* 
embracing redemption was found the belief in a Divine Re- 
deemer, Accordingly in the Pastoral Epistles the Divinity 
of our Lord^ is taught both in express terms p and by tacit 
^implication His functions as the Awarder of indulgence and 
mercy >*, His invisible Presence among angelic attendants ®, His 
active providence ovf>r His servants, and His ready aid in 
trouble *, are introduced naturally as familiar topics. And if 
the Manhood of the One Mediator is prominently alluded to 
as being the instrument of His Mediation His Pre-existence 
in a Higher Nature is as clearly intimated v. 

After what has already been said on the prominence of the 
doctrine of Christ’s Divinity in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it may suffice here to remark that the power ^ of His Priestly 


&v$p(ovos Xpiffrhs *lri(rovs, 6 Ms iavrby ityrlXurpov Mp vdvrtoy. 
Of. Ibid. iv. 10; Tit. ii. ii. 

P Tit. ii. 13: TOW fi€yd\ov 0 €ow Kcd 2«tt)/)oj fjjAwy *l7j<roC Xpicrrou. Of. 
p. 319, note y. 

1 e.g. 2 Tim. i. I, ii. I. Cf. St. John i. 14, 16; 2 Tim. i. 9, 10. Of. 
Tit. ii. 1 1, iii. 4, etc. 

' I Tim. i. 16; dih rovro %ya 4 v 4 fiol irpdrrtp ivdtl^rirai *lri<rovs 

Xpiarrhs r^y ird<ray fiaKpo 0 vju(ay. Of. ver. 1 3. Compare the intercesBion for 
the (apparently) deceased Onesiphorue : avr^ 6 K^pios tvptiy i\€os 

Kvpiov iy iKiltrp t§ ripLlpa, (2 Tim. i. 18) ; where the second Kipios also is 
Jesus Christ (Gen. xix. 24; St. Luke xi. 17; St. Matt. xii. 26) the Judge, 
at Whose Hands St. Paul himself expects to receive the crown of right- 
eousness (Ibid. iv. 8, 14). 

* Observe the adjurations, Siafiapr^popai iydmoy row 0eov koI Kvpiov 
*I»;<row Xpurrov Koi ruv 4 K\fKTooy ayy 4 \u>v (l Tim. v. 21); vopayyiKXoa croi 
4 v(jnnov row 0 eov tow (morroiovyros tA vdvra, xal Xpi<rrov 'Irfirov tow fiaprvyi}- 
aavTos iiri noyriov tliKdrov r^y Ka?J)y dfio\oylay (Ibid, vi, 13). Cf. 
2 Tim. iv. I. 

* 2 Tim. iii. II : vdyruv [sc. BuoypL&y"] fte if^vaaro d Kvpios. Ibid. iv. 
17 i ^ Bh KAptds fioi vap 4 <rr 7 jf Kcd 4 yf hvvdfiw<r 4 fit. Ibid. ver. 18: 

fit 6 KAjptos nnh vayrhs ipyov irovripov. Cf., yet more, Ibid. ii. 10: ffwrijplas 
rijs 4 y Xpurr^ ’Iijorow, fitra cdwyiov. Cf. St.John x. 28, xvii. 22. 

® I Tim. ii. 5. 

^ Ibid. iii. 16, Baur, Vorlesungen, p. 351 : ‘Mensch wird zwar Christus 
ausdriicklich genannt (i Tim. ii. 5) aber von eiiiem menschlichen Subject 
kann dock eigentlich nicht gesagt werden 4<po.vtpd>Bn 4v aapKU Es passt 
diesa nor fiir ein hdheres iibermenschliches Westn.* 

^ Heb. vii. 25: iruQtiy els tA nayrtAts dvoaiai. Ibid. ix. 12: alwvlay 
X/trpwffty» 
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Mediation as there insisted on, although exhibited in His 
glorified Humanity, does of itself imply a superhuman Person- 
^ityx. This indeed is more than hinted at in the termi^ of 
the comparison which is instituted between Melchisedec and 
His Divine Antitype. History records nothing of the parents, 
of the descent, of the birth, or of the death of Melchisedec ; 
he appears in the sacred narrative as if he had no beginning 
of days or end of life. In this he is ‘made like ifhto the Son^ 
of God,* with His eternal Pre-existeuce and His endless daysy. 
This Eternal Christ can save to the uttermost, because He 
has a Priesthood that is unchangeable, simp it is based on His 
Own Everlasting Being z. 

In short, if we bear in mind that, as the Mediator, Christ is 
God and Man, St. Paul’s language about Him is explained by 
its twofold drift. On the one hand, the true force of the dis- 
tinction between * One God* and * One Lord* or ‘ One Mediator* 
becomes apparent in those passages, where Christ in His as- 
sumed Manhood is for the moment in contrast with the Un- 
incarnate Deity of the Father \ On the other hand, it is only 
possible to read the great Christological passages of the Apostle 
without doing violence to the plain force of his language, when 
we believe that Christ is God. Doubtless the Christ of St. Paul 
is shrouded in mystery; but could any real intercourse be- 
tween God and man have been re-established which should 
be wholly unmysterious 1 Strip Christ of His Godhead that 
you may denude Him of mystery, and what becomes, I do not 
say of particular texts, but of all the most characteristic teach- 
ing of St. Paul 1 Substitute, if you can, throughout any one 
Epistle the name of the first of the saints or of the highest 
among the angels, for the Name of the Divine Redeemer, and 
see how it reads. Accept the Apostle’s implied challenge. 
Imagine for a moment that Paul was crucified for you; t^t 


» That it was our Lord’s Divine Nature which gave its supreme value 
to His sacrifice on the Cross seems to be taught in Heb. ix. 14, where 
irv€v/Aa is the nature of God, Who u Spirit ; see Rom. i. 4, x Tim. hi. 16, 
and St. John iv. 34. Of. Bisping in loo. 

y Heb. vii. 3 ; Airdrop, dfiirrwpt dyiyfa\ 6 yiiTos* ipxV 
Ms r 4 \os d^wfjLOwutvos hh ry Tty tqv 0eow. Bengel : * Non dicitur 

Filius Dei assimilatus Melchisedeko, sed contra. Nam Filius Dei* est 
antiquior, et arohetypus.* 

* Heb. vii. 34, 35 : 6 9th rh p 4 vtiy tdnhv eh rtv idwyOf hxapdfiarop 
lx«» rhv hpwtr^tr $0ev ical trdCftp eij rh xavrckh Sipwrau 

• X Cor. viii. 6 ; Eph. iv. 5 ; i Tim. ii. 5. 
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you were baptized in the name of Paul ^ ; that wisdom, holi- 
ness, redemption, come from the Apostle ; that the Church is 
not Christ’s, but Paul’s 1^. Conceive, if you can, that the 
Apostle ascends his Master’s throne ; that he says anathema 
to any who loves not the Apostle Paul ; that he is bent upon 
bringing every thought captive to the obedience of Paul ; that 
he announces that in Paul are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge ; that instead of protesting ‘ We preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your ser- 
vants for Jesus’ «ake<s/ he could say, Paul is ‘the end of the 
law to every one thaj <believeth or ‘ I beseech you for Paul’s 
sake and for the love of the Spirit e.* ** What is it in the Name 
of Christ which renders this language, when applied to Him, 
otlier than intolerable? Why is it that when coupled with 
any other name, however revered and saintly, the words of 
Paul respecting Jesus Christ must seem not merely strained, 
but exaggerated and blasphemous? Is it not that truth an- 
swers to truth, that all through these Epistles, and not merely 
in particular assertions, there is an underlying idea of Christ’s 
Divinity which is taken for granted, as being the very soul 
and marrow of the entire series of doctrines ? that when this 
is lost sight of, all is misshapen and dislocated? that when 
this is recognised, all falls into its place as the exhibition of 
infinite Power and Mercy, clothed in a vesture of humiliation 
and sacrifice, and devoted to the succour and enlightenment 
of man? 

4. It is with the prominent features of St. Paul’s charac- 
teristic teaching as with the general drift of his great Epistles ; 
they irresistibly imply a Christ Who is Divine. 

(o) Every reader of the New Testament associates St. Paul 
with the special advocacy of the necessity of faith as the indis- 
pensable condition of man’s justification before God. What is 
this ‘ faith * of St. Paul ? It is in experience the most simple of 
the movements of the soul ; and yet, if analysed, it turns out 


• 1 Cor. i. 13 : llauAot icrraupt^Bri Mp ifuav ; ^ eh rd tvQp.a Ua^Kov 

** Bom. xvi. 16: ai iKKXviffUu irdurtu rov Xpt<rrov, Gal. i. 22. Comp. 
St. Matt. xvi. 18 : pov r^v iKuKrttrlcty, The more usual expression, it is 
significant to :^ote, is ^KKAtjtria rod 0foD. i Cor. i. 2, x. 32, xi. 16, 22, 
XV. 9 ; z Cor, i. I ; Gal. i. 13 ; i Tim. iii. 5, 15. 

® 2 Cor» iv. 5. ^ Bom. x. 4. 

® Bom. xv. 30 : iropaicaAw 91 ipat, 9 (^ rod Kvpiou ripdif lijvoS 

Xpterrodf leal TTfs iiydinjs rod nyfoparos. 
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to be one of the most complex among the religious ideas in 
the New Testament. The word mVrij implies, first of all, both 
faithfulness and confidence f ; but religious confidence is closely 
allied to belief, that is to say, to a persuasion that some unseen 
fact is tnie 8. And this belief, having for its object the unseen, 
is opposed by St. Paul to ‘ sight ii.’ It is fed by, or rather 
it is in itself, a higher intuition than any of which nature is 
capable it is the continuous exercise of a *new sense o^f 
spiritual truth with which man has been endowed by grace. 
It is indeed a spiritual second-sight; and yet reason has an- 
cillary duties towards it. Reason ma-y prepare the way of 
faith in the soul by removing intellectual obstacles to its 
claims ; or she may arrange, digest, explain, systematize, and so 
express the intuitions of faith in accordance with the needs of 
a particular locality or time. This active intellectual appre- 
ciation of the object-matter of faith, which analyses, discusses, 
combines, infers, is by no means necessary to the life of the 
Christian soul. It is a special grace or accomplishment, which 
belongs only to a small fraction of the whole body of the 
faithful. Their faith is supplemented by what St. Paul terms, 
in this peculiar sense, ‘knowledge!.* Faith itself, by which 
the soul lives, is mainly passive, at least in respect of its in- 
tellectual ingredients: the believing soul may or may not 
apprehend with scientific accuracy that which its faith re- 
ceives. The ‘ word of knowledge,* that is, the power of analysis 
and statement which is wielded by theological science, is thus 
a distinct gift, of great value to the Church, although cer- 

^ Bom. iii. 3, irfcrrij 0fou is the faithfulness of God in accomplishin.'? 
His promises. Cf. h i Cor. i. 9 ; i Thess. v. 24. irltm is 

confidence in God, Rom. iv. 19, ao ; as irewlarTtvfiai, ‘I have been entrusted 
with’ (Gal, ii. 7; i Tim. i. 11). 

« The transition is observable in Bom. vi. 8 : el ie itireOtlponev trhp Xpiffr^, 
friffreiSoftev Sri #col arvCfitrofjiiv atn^. For belief in the truth of an unseen 
fact upon human testimony, cf. i Cor. xi. 18: <rx^<rfMra 

^ 2 Cor. V. 7 ; vtcrrem ydp vepiirarovfifVf ov Sik etSouf, 

* I Cor. xii. 3 : odSelt d^uarat elveip* Kvpios TiforoOs, el jui) ip Tlpe^fitert *Ay{^, 

S I Cor. xii. 8 : [ 8 ( 5 oTeu] \ 6 yos ypwarem, xarh rh ainh TlpevfUt, 

2 Cor. viii. 7 : ip eroprl ireptffireiteTe, wltrrei, irol \dytp^ ical yp^pret. So in 
I Cor. xiii. 2 erdtra ^ ypwtrts evidently means intellectual appreciation of 
the highest revealed truths, of which it is said in ver. 8 that KwrttpynHtrerm. 
Of course this was from the first capable of being abused ; cmly, when 
it is so abused to the hindrance of Divine truth, the Apostle maintains 
that it does not deserve the name {hniBeirets r^s ^evSnfyiipiov yppitretps, 
1 Tim. vi. 20). 
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tainly not. of absolute necessity for all Christians, But ‘ with- 
out faith’ itself ‘it is impossible to please God;* and in its 
simplest forms, faith pre-supposes a proclamation of its object 
by the agency of preaching^. Sometimes indeed the word 
preached does not profit, ‘not being mixed with faith in 
them that hear itl.’ But when the soul in very truth re- 
sponds to the message of God, the complete responsive act 
of faith is threefold. This act proceeds simultaneously from 
tSe intelligence, from the heart, and from the will of the be- 
liever, His intelligence recognises the unseen object as a 
fact*“. His heart enibraces the object thus present to his 
understanding ; his heart opens instinctively and unhesitatingly 
to receive a ray of heavenly light And his will too resigns 
itself to the truth before it ; it places the soul at the disposal 
of the object which thus rivets its eye and conquers its affec- 
tions o. The believer accordingly merges his peisonal existence 
in that of the object of his faith ; he lives, ja^t not he, but 
Another lives in himP, He gazes on truth, ho loves it, lie 
yields himself to it, he loses himself in it. So true is it, that 
in its essence, and not merely in its consequences, faith has 
a profoundly moral character. Faith is not merely a percep- 
tion of the understanding ; it is a kindling of the heart, and 
a resolve of the will ; it is, in short, an act of the whole 
soul, which, by one simultaneous complex movement, sees, feels, 
and obeys the truth presented to it. 

Now, according , to St. Paul, it is Jesus Christ Who is emi- 
nently the Object of Christian faith. The intelligence, the 
heart, the will of the Christian unite to embrace Him, How 

^ Rom. X. 14 - 17: V irlffris olko^s, Cf. \ 6 yos ano^s, I Thees. ii. 13. 

* Heb. iv. 2. 

“ I Thess. iv. 14, ig aged of recognising two past historical facts ; 

Rom. vi. 8, of recognising a future fact; 2 Thess. ii. ii, of believing that 
to be a fact which is a falsehood. 

“ Rom. X. 9, 10 : iiiy d^oKoyfitr^s iv ry <rr 6 iiari trov K^rpiov *lri<rovVt ttal 
»nrT€u<rps iy rp tcapSlif (rov Sri 6 airhv ^yftpfv ix v^KpSov, Kap^ia 

y^p Ttiar^it^rtu us diK<uo(rvvr}v, Thus coincidently with the act of faith, if 
^ydirr) rov 0 eov ^KK<^xt/Tat iv rats KapSiais iffjLwv (Rom. v. 5). The love of 
tjrod is infused into the heart at the moxhent when His truth enters the 
understanding ; and it is in this co-operation of the moral nature that the 
essential power of faith resides; hence faith is necessarily St* dydfrrfs 

^ ® Rom. vii. 4 1 us ri ytvirBat Sfuias iripip, ry iK vueptav iy^pBivru Ibid. 

9; a Cor. V. 15 ; Col. iii. 17. 

^ Gal. ii. 20 : Srt iyd)^ (y 5l iv ifxol Kptards. Phil. i. 21 : ifuA 

yap rh inv, 

«1 
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versatile and many-sided a process this believing apprehension 
of Christ is, might appear from the constantly varied phrase of 
the Apostle when describing it. Yet of faith in all its aspects 
Christ is the legitimate and constant Object. Does St. Paul 
speak as if faith were a movement of the soul towards an end ? 
Tliat end is Christ <1. Does he hint that faith is a repose of 
the soul resting upon a support which guarantees its saf jty ? 
That support is Christ *■, Does he seem to imply that by faith 
the Christian has entered into an atmosphere which encircles 
and protects, and fosters the growth of his spiritual life ? That 
atmosphere is Christ «. Thus the exv^ression ‘ the faith of 
Christ* denotes the closest possible union between Christ and 
the faith which apprehends Him K And tliis union, affected 
on man’s side by faith, on God*s by the instrumentality of 
the sacraments secures man’s real justification. The believer 
is justified by this identification with Christ, Whose perfect 
obedience and expiatory sufferings are thus transferred to him. 
St. Paul speaks of belief in Christ as involving belief in the 
Christian creed Christ has warranted the ventures which 
faith makes, by assuring the believer that He has guaranteed 
the truth of the whole object-matter of faith Faith then 
is the starting-point and the strength of the new life ; and 
this faith must be pre-eminently faith in Christ The precious 


This Beems to be the force of els with Col. ii. 5 : rb ffr^p^wfia 

€ts Xpi(rrhv iflffTtws v/nceu. Phil. i. 29 ; Rom. x. 14. The preposition 
vphs indicates the direction of the soul’s gaze, without necessarily implying 
the idea of movement in that direction. In Philem. 5 ; vlffriv, tx^ts 
vphs A. C. D.] rby Kvpioy *lri(rovy. Of. I Thess. i, 8. 

' I Tim. i. r6 : irifTTf^eiy aur^ (sc. Jesus Christ) €is ait^yiov. 
Thtrrt^ty iic\ is used with the acc. of trust in the Eternal Father. Cf. 
Rom. iv. 5, 24. 

• Gal. iii. 26 : frdyrts ydp viol ©eoD 4(rr€ hid rijr vlifrtojs iy Xpiirr^ *lrj(rov. 
£ph. J. 15 : dKD^oras r^y KaB' {t/xas trla-Tiy 4y ry Kvpiip 'IijfroC. 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
The Old Testament can make wise unto salvation, hid wltmm 4y Xpiar^ 
*lriaov, I Tim, iii. 1 3 ; irappijirlay 4y irltmt rp 4y Xpiar^ *Iij(rov. 

^ Rom. iii. 22: hid ir(<rT«ws ^Ivvov Xpi<rrov, Gal. ii. 16. This genitive 
seems to have the force of the construct state in Hebrew. 

« Tit. iii. 5 ; X Cor. x. 16. 

▼ I Tim. iii. 16: iwurrt^fBvj iy Kda/itp. Christ’s Person is here said to have 
been believed in as being the Centre of the New Dispensation. 

2 Tim. i. 12 : olJSo •^p $ ueieiarevKa^ ical rriireKTfJiai Hri hvyards iari tV 
irapaS'^Kny oov ipv\d^at eh iiceiyrjy r^y i}pi4pay, Rom. i. 1 6 . 

^ Gal. ii. 16 : iifieis eh Xpitrrhy ’lijo'ovv iviffreitrapiev^ Xya BacaieoBwuey is 
ufirrem XpicroO. So Rom. i. 17: hiKotoirityr} ydp 0€ou iy adr^ (Christ’s 
Gosjwd) droKadthrterai itc rlffrem eh rlcrriy. In like manner the Christian 
is termed 6 in uiarretDS 'hftrov : his spiritual life dates from, and depends 

[ LECT. 
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in St. Paul’s account of Faith. 


Blood of Christ, not only as representing the obedience of His 
Will, but as inseparably joined to His Majestic Person, is itself 
an object in which faith finds life and nutriment ; the baptized 
Christian is bathed in it, and his soul dwells on its pardoning 
and cleansing power. It is Christ's Blood ; and Christ is 
the great Object of Christian faith y. For not Christ's teaching 
alone, not even His redemptive work alone, but emphatically 
and beyond ^11 else the Person of the Divine Redeemer is set 
^)rth by St. Paul before the eyes of Christians, as being That 
upon Which their souls are more especially to gaze in an 
ecstasy of chastened sltA obedient love z 

Now if our Lord had been, in the belief of His Apostle, only 
a created being, is it conceivable that He should have been thus 
put forward as having a right well-nigh to engross the vision, 
the love, the energy of the human soul? For St. Paul does^ 
expressly, as well as by implication, assert that the hope and 
the love'^ of the soul, no less than its belief, are to centre in 
Christ. He never tells us that a bare intellectual realization of 
Christ's ‘existence or of Christs work will avail to justify the 
sinner before God. By faith the soul is to bo moving ever 
towards Christ, resting ever upon Christ, living ever in Christ. 
Christ is to be the end, the support, the very atmosphere of its 
life But how is such a relation possible, if Christ be not God ? 
Undoubtedly faith does perceive and apprehend the existence of 
invisible creatures as well as of the Invisible God. Certainly the 
angels are discerned by faith ; the Evil One himself is an object 
of taith. That is to say, the supernatural sense of the soul per- 
ceives these inhabitants of the unseen world in their different 
spheres of wretchedness and bliss. But angels and devils are 

upon his faith. Bom. iii. 26. So, ol ix rria-rfcos (Gal. iii. 7) ; and, with 
an allusion to the Church as the true home of faith, oiKaiovs r^s iritmus 
(Gal. vi. 10.) 

^ Rom. iii. 25 : r^s vltrrtws ahrov tdfiari. We might have ex- 

pected ^irl ; and St. Paul would doubtless have used it, if he had meant to 
express no more than confidence in the efficacy of Christ’s Blood. 

* Thus it is that our Lord is, in the fullest sense, irltrrtus &px^yhs 

icaX reKtuarfiSt Heb. xii. 2, where apxvy^s means not * leader* but 
‘author,* as Acts iii. 15, ipxvy^f Heb. ii. 10, &pxvy^^ trarnplat. 

He is &pxvy^^ irltrrews, as ‘docens quae credenda sunt et donans ut 
credamuB,* and He is TTi rns el f the object ‘matter of the grace which is His 
gift, and which He will reward hereafter with the vision of Himself. 

* 1 Tim. i. I ; I Cor. xv. 19 ; Col. i. 27 ; i These, i. 3. 

^ I Coar, XVI. 22. 

* 2 Tim. iii. 12. The phrase (nv iv Xptirr^ *liiaov could be used 

•f no created being, ‘ extra Christiim nulU pietas.* 

^3 . 
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not objects of the faith which saves humanity from sin and 
death. The blessed spirits command not that loyalty of heart 
and will which welcomes Christ to the Christian soul. The soul 
loves them as His ministers, not as its end. No creature can 
lie the legitimate satisfaction of a spiritual activity so complex 
in its elements, and so soul-absorbing in its range, as is the 
faith which justifies. No created form can thus be gazed at, 
loved, obeyed in that inmost sanctuary of a soul,' which is con- 
secrated to the exclusive glory of the great Creator. If Christ 
were a creature, we may dare to affirm that St. PauVs account 
of faith in Christ ought to have been v^ery different fiom that 
which we have been considering. If, in the belief of St. Paul, 
Christ is only a creaiure, then it must be said that St. l aul, 
by his doctrine of faith in Christ, does lead men to live for the 
creature rather than for the Creator. In the spiritual teaching 
of St. Paul, Christ eclipses God if He is not God ; since it is 
emphatically Christ's Person, as warranting the preciousiiess of 
His work, Which is the Object of justifying faith. Nor can it 
be shewn that the intellect and heart and will of man could 
conspire to give to God a larger tribute of spiritual homage 
than they are required by the Apostle to give to Christ. 

(^) Again, how much is implied as to the Person of Christ 
by the idea of Eegeneration, as it is brought before us in the 
writings of St. Paul 1 St. Paul uses the word itself only once 
But the idea recurs continually throughout his writings ; it is 
not less prominent in them than is the idea of faith. This idea 
of regeneration is sometimes expressed by the image of a change 
of vesture ®, The regenerate nature has put off the old man, 
with his deeds of untruthfulness and lust, and has put on the 
new or ideal man, the Perfect Moral Being, the Christ. Some- 
times the idea of regeneration is expressed more closely by the 
image of a change of formf. The regenerate man has been 
metamorphosed. He is made to correspond to the Form of 

* iroAi77f»'eir(<t, Tit. lii. 5. In St. Matt. xix. 28 the word has a much 
wider and a very distinct sense. 

* Col. iii. 9, 10 : iircicSvcrdjuci^oi rhv iraXaibv &ydp»roy Ktd iyivff- 

dpLwi rhv yioy. Fph. iv. 22-24: dwoBMat rhv va\aihy dySpuieoy 

rhy (f>ff(ip 6 fifV 0 V Karhi rhs iTri 0 ujj.las r^s iLTrArris' avayeovffOai 8^ 

rov robt ko} iyfivaa<r9ai rhv Kaivhy &y9pa>iroy rhv Kark KrurBivra 

iv SiKtu^trivtf Kol ktridrijrt t 7 )s ikKriOtias, Gal. iii. 2 J: Xpitrrhv iveh^treur^t. 
Bom. xiii, 14. 

^ Bom. xii. 2 : firrt^iop^ovtrBt rp kvcucatyScrfi rov vohs 8/u.wk Ibid. viii. 
29; ofty vpoiyvof, leai irpoApiaf ovpfj.6p^vs r^s €Ik6vos rov Tiov avrov, Cf. 
Col. iii. 10: icar* ^heSva rov icrlaayros akr6p. 
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Christ ; he is renewed in the Image of Christ; his moral being 
is reconstructed* ** Sometimes, however, and most emphatically, 
regeneration is j)aralleled with natural biith. Begeneration is 
a second birth. The regenerate man is a new creature « ; he is 
a work of Gk>d^; he has been created according to a Divine 
standard i. But-«*-and this is of capital importance — he is also 
said to be created in Christ Jesus i ; Christ is the sphere of the 
new creation*. The instrument of regeneration on Christ’s 
part, according to St. Paul, is the sacrament of baptism 1, to 
which the Holy Spirit gives its efficacy, and which, in the case of 
an adult recipient, mu^t be welcomed to the soul by repentance 
and faith. Begeneration thus implies a double process, one 
destructive, the other constructive ; by it the old life is killed, 
and the new life forthwith bursts into existence. This double 
process is effected by the sacramental incorporation of the 
baptized, first with Christ crucified and dead “'j and then with 
( hrist rising from the dead to life ; although the language of 
Ihe Apostle distinctly intimates that a continued share in the 
1 esurrection-life depends upon the co-operation of the will of 
the Christian™. But the moral realities of the Christian life, 
to which the grace of baptism originally introduces the Chris- 
tian, correspond with, and are effects of, Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection. Begarded historically, these events belong to the 
irrevocable past. But for us Christians the Crucifixion and the 
1 insurrection are not merely past events of history; they are 
(‘uergizing facts from which no lapse of centuries can sever us ; 
tlu^ are perpetuated to the end of time within the kingdom 
of tlie Iledemption 0. The Christian is, to the end of time. 


* Gal. vi, 15 : Krlens. 

** Eph. ii. 10 ; ahrov ydp [ec. 0€o0] itrfxtv irolrifia, 

* Ibid. iv. 24; rhv Karh ©€^v Kria-$tura, 

1 Ibid. ii. 10 ; KTi(r64pTfs 4v Xpin-r^ 'li}<rov iirl ^Ipyots iyaffoTf, 

^ 2 Cor. V. 17; and perhaps i Cor. viii. 6, where rifius meana ‘we re- 
generate Christians.* 

^ I’it. iii. 5 : Strutrep fipias, Sid Kovrpov 7ra\tyyepe(r(af xal dpaKaipdir^ws 
*Ayhu, Gal. iii. 27 : baot ydp tls Xpiarhp ifia7rrlff0ijT(t Xpiarhp 
ipttSv(raur9is^ 1 Cor. zii. 13. 

® Horn. vi. 3, 4 ; ^ dypoiiir^ Sri Sffoi 4$aTrTladj}fjiep eis Xpicrrhu *Ii)<roCr, flf 
^hp Bdpttrop avTov ifiairria‘drifA€P j cvverd/pri/ney odp avr^ Sid too ^aTrrliTfxaTOf 

rhu Bdparap, 

Ibid. vers. 4, 5 : tpa Sia-rrep ^4pB^ Xpia-rhs 4 k peKpwP Sid Sd^rjs rev 
riarpiis, oSrto Kcd iv Kaivdrffri ‘vrepivar'fiaufp^v. Et ydp (rvfxtpvroi 

ytydvcmtv rip dfwtduari rod Bavdrov avrov, d\hd Kal rrjs dvafrrd'tews' MpitBtu 

® Benss, Ih^ol. Chr« 5 t. ii. I40 : * La rdgdn^ration en tant qn’elle oomprend 
ees deux ^ 4 ments d’une mort et d*une renaissance, est tout natoreliemeiit 
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crucified with Christ P ; he dies with Christ ; he is buried with 
Christ *■ ; he is quickelied together with Christ • ; he rises with 
Christ * ; he lives with Christ He is not merely made to sit 
together in heavenly places as being in Christ Jesus he is a 
mezhber of His Body, as out of His Flesh and out of His Bones'*^, 
^d of this profound incorporation baptism is the original 
instrument. The very form of the sacrament of regeneration, 
as it was administered to the adult multitudes who in the earl^ 
days of the Church pressed for admittance into her communion, 
harmonizes with the spiritual results which it effects. As the 

uiise en rapport direct aveo la mort et la r^garrection de J^sus-Christ. Ce 
rapport a compris par quelques th^ologiens comme si le fait higtorique 
dtait un symbole du fait psychologique, pour lequel il aurait fourni la ter- 
minologie %iir^e. Mais assur^ment la pens^e de TapOtre va an delA*d*un 
simple rapprochement idSal et nous propose lefait aune relation objective 
ei ridle. Nous nous trouvons encore une fois sur le terrain du mysticism© 
dvangelique ; 11 est question tr^s-positivement d'une identijication avec la 
mart et la vie du Sauveur, et u fCy a id de figurie que Vexpressiout 
puisqu'au fond il ne s'agit pas de Texistence physique du Chretien. Oui^ 
uVprbs Paul, le croyant meurt avec Christ, pour ressusciter avec lui ; et 
oette phrase ne 8*oxplique pas par ce quo nous pourrions appeler un jeu 
de mots spirituel, ou un rapprochement ing^nieux ; elU est V application 
dM grand principede V union per sonnelUf ^aprhs lequel V existence propre 
de Vhomme cesse riellement, pour se confondre avec celle du Christ, qui 
rdp^te, pour ainsi dire, la sienue, avec ses deux faits capitaux, dans chaque 
individualit(^ se donnant h lui/ O si sio omnia I 

P Bom. vi. 6 : ^ «raAa<bf rffiiau &v0puvos cryytaravpdBvi. Gal. ii. 20 : XptOT^ 

« a Tim. ii. II : trvvmrsBdi/ofiev, Bom. vi. 8 ; ahy Xpttrr^, 

' Horn. vi. 4: olv avr^ 8dt tov fiavrlapLaros. Col. ii. 12: 

evyra04vris ain^ iy 0arrlcrpMTi, 

• £ph« ii. 5: avy^iuowolriae rip X purr ip. Col. ii, 13: trvyt((0ovoiri<Tt <rhy 
atr^. The Aorists point to a definite event in the past. 

t Eph. ii. 6: trvvf^tipt [ry XptoTw]. There is no sufficient reason for 
understanding Eph. ii. 5, 6 of the future resurrection alone ; although in 
that pasBOge the idea of the future resurrection (cf. ver. 7) is probably 
eombined with that of the spiritual resurrection of souls in the kingdom 
of grace. We have been raised with Christ here, that we may live with 
Hhn hereafter. Col. ii. 12 : ^ «cal [so. 4y Xpurry] avynyipBrirs 8ih rns 

ivepyelas rod Qeov, Ibid. iii. I. 

p Bom. vi. 8: av(4\<rofity aln^, 2 Hm. ii. ii : si yhp ovyantBdyofiep, ud 
avffiaofiep* I Thess. v. 10, 

* Eph. ii. 6 : avysudBurtv iv rots iirovpaytots iy Xpiar^ *lijeov, 

^ Ibid. V, 30 ; iv'usy rod adpiaros enh-ov, in r^s aapKbs abrov, ted 

Ik r&y 6eri»y ainov. Although omitted by K. A. B., this passage is re* 
tained by M®. D. E, F. G. L. P. and versa, except Copt. Cf. Meyer, App. 
Crit. in loo. Cf. Hooker, Ecol. Poh v. 56, 7: ‘We are of Him and 
in Him, even as though our very flesh and bones should be made oon* 
Unoate with His«* 

f LXCT. 
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Ibophyte is plunged beneath the waters, so the old hature is 
slain and buried with Christ. As Christ, crucified and efitombed, 
rises with resistless might from the grave which can no longW 
hold Him, so, to the eye of faith, the Christian is raised from 
the bath of regeneration radiant with a new and supematuial 
life. His gaze is to be fixed henceforth on Christ, '\^o^ being 
raised from the dead, dieth no more. The Christian indeed may 
fail to persevere ; ha may fall from this high grace in which he 
Stands. But he need not do so ; and meanwhile he is bound to 
account himself as * dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through J esus Christ our Lord 
This regenerate oit Christian life is further described by two 
most remarkable expressions. The Apostle speaks sometimes 
of Christians being in Christ y ; sometimes of Christ being in 
Christians The most recent criticism refuses to sanction the 
efforts which in former years have been made to empty these 
expressions of their literal and natural force. Hooker has ob- 
served that it is ‘ too cold an interpretation whereby some men 
expound being in Christ to import nothing else but only that 
the selfsame nature which maketh us to be men is in Him, and 
maketh Him man as we are. For what man in the world is 
there which hath not so far forth communion with J esus Christ®- 1* 
Nor will it suffice to say that in such phrases as are here in 
question, ‘ Christ ' means only the moral teaching of Christ, and 
that a Christian is ‘ in Christ ’ by the force of a mere intellectual 
loyalty to the Sermon on the Mount. The expression is too 
energetic to admit of this treatment ; it resists any but a literal 
explanation. By a vigorous metaphor an enthuriastic Platonist 
might perhaps speak of his ‘ living in ’ Plato, meaning thereby 
that his whole intellectual activity is absorbed by and occupied 
with the recorded thought of that philosopher. But he would 
scarcely say that he is ‘ in ’ Plato ; since such a phrase would 
imply not merely an intellectual communion with Plato’s mind, 
but an objective inherence in his nature or being. Still less 


• Kom. a, 10, II : % yhp aviBca^t [so. 6 Xpurrhs], rg afiaprltf AircWey 

: 4 wiira{* t Si fg T(g 0 €y, oBtv Kal Bjatus KoylC^aBe iavroi/s yfKpctrs fUy 
ihai rg apLoprltf, (wpras 8 i ry iv Xpurr^ *l7i(rcv rtf Kvpiff CoL 

h. 3, 4* 

y Rom. viii. x ; xii. 5 ; xvi. 7, ii ; i Cor. i. a, 30 ; xv. 112 ; a Cor. ii. 1^ ; 
/. 17; xii 19; Gal.i. 22; iii. 26, 28; Eph.i. i, 3» 10 ♦ m 10; id. 6; Phil. 
I. I ; i Thess, % 14 ; iv. 16. Ctep. St. John xv. 4, 5. 

• Bom. viii. io; Gal. ii. 20$/Bph. iU. 17: 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Col. i. 27. 

• Hooker, EcdL Pol. v. 56, 7, 

A* 
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possible would it be to adopt the alternative phrase, and say that 
Plato is * in * the student of Plato. When St. Paul uses these 
expressions to denote a Christian's relation to Christ, he plainly 
is not recording any subjective impression of the human mind ; 
he is pointing to an objective and independent fact, strictly pecu- 
liar to the kingdom of the Incarnation. The regenerate Chris- 
tian is as really ‘ in' Christ, as every member of the human family 
is ‘in' our first parent Adam'^. Christ is indeed much more 
to the Christian than is Adam to his descendants ; Christ is the 
sphere in which the Christian moves and breathes ; but Christ is 
also the Parent of that new nature in which he shares ; Christ is 
the Head of a Body, whereof he is really a member ; nay, the Body 
of which he is a member is itself Christ c. From Christ, risen, 

; ascended, glorified, as from an exhaustless storehouse, there flow 
powers of unspeakable virtue d; and in this life-stream the be- 
lieving and baptized Christian is bathed and lives. And con- 
versely, Christ lives in the Christian ; the soul and body of the 
Christian are the temple of Christ ; the Christian is well assured 
that Jesus Christ is in him, except he be reprobate ®. 

My brethren, what becomes of this language if Jesus Christ be 
not truly God 1 No conceivable relationship to a hximan teacher 
or to a created being will sustain its weight. If it be not a mass 
of crude, vapid, worthless, misleading metaphor, it indicates rela- 
tionship with One Who is altogether higher than the sons of men, 
altogether higher than the highest archangel. It is true that we 
are in Him, by being joined to His Human Nature ; but what is it 
which thus makes His Human Nature a re-creative and world- 
embracing power 1 Why is it that if any man be ip Christ, there 
is a new creation ^ of his moral being ? And how can Christ 
really be in us, if He is not one with the Searcher of hearts ? 
Surely He only Who made the soul can thus sound its depths, 
and dwell within it, and renew its powers, and enlarge its capa- 
cities. If Christ be not God, must not this renewal of man’s 
nature rest only on an empty fiction, must not this regeneration 
of man's soul be but the ecstasy of an enthusiastic dreamer ? 

(y) It would, then, l)e a considerable error to recognize the 
doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity only in those passages of St. Paul’s 
writings which distinctly assert it. The indirect evidence of the 


See Olshaaflicn ott the Epistle to the Komans, § 9, 'Parallel between 
Atlaiu and Ohnst,' chap. v. 12-21, Introductory Kemarks. 

* 1 Cor. xii, 1 2. 

Eph. iv. ^ rj ftirpor rris row Xpttrtov, 

• 2 Cor, xiii. 5, ' Ibid. v. 17 : tu iy Xpiirr^t Koiy^ tnlo’is. 
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Apostle's hold upon the doctrine is much wider and deeper than 
to admit of being exhibited in a given number of isolated texts ; 
since the doctrine colours, underlies, interpenetrates the most 
characteristic features of his thought and teaching. The proof 
of this might be extended almost indefinitely; but let it suffice 
to observe that the doctrine of our Lord's Divinity is the key to 
the greatest polemical struggle of the Apostle’s whole life. Of 
themselves, Neither the importation of Jewish ceremonial, nor 
even the disposition to sacrifice the Catholicity of the Church to 
a petty nationalism, would fully account for the Apostle's attitude 
of earnest hostility to .^hose Judaizing teachers whom he encoun^ 
iered at Corinth, in Galatia, and, in a somewhat altered guise, 
Colossse and at Ephesus. For, in point of fact, the Judaizers^ 
implied more than they expressly asserted. They implied that 
Christ's religion was not of so perfect and absolute a character 
as to make additions to it an irreverent impertinence. They 
implied that they did its Founder no capital wrong, when, instead 
of recognizing Him as the Saviour of the whole human family, 
they pi'actically purposed to limit the applicability of His work 
to a narrow section of it. They implied that there was nothing 
in His majestic Person which should have forbidden them to 
range those dead rites of the old law, which He had fulfilled 
and abolished, side by side with the Cross and Sacraments of 
lledemption. The keen instinct of the Apostle detected the 
wound thus indirectly but surely aimed at his Master's honour ; 
and St. Paul’s love for Christ was the exact measure of his 
determined opposition to the influence and action of the Juda- 
izers. If the Judaizers had believed in the true Divinity of 
Jesus, they could not have returned to the ‘weak and beggarly 
elements* of systems which had paled and died away before the 
glories of His Advent. If they had fully and clearly believed 
Jesus to be God, that faith must have opposed an insurmountable 
barrier to these reactionary yearnings for ‘ the things which had 
been destroyed.' Their attempt to re-introduce circumcision 
into the Galatian Churches was a reflection upon the glory of 
Christ’s finished work, and so, ultimately, upon the transcendent 
dignity of His Person. They knew not, or heeded not, that 
they were members of a kingdom in which circumcision and 
imcircumcision were insignificant accidents, and in which the 
new creation of the soul by the atoning and sacramental grace 
of the Incarnate Saviour was the one matter of vital import ^, 

^ Gal. vi, 15 : Ivyko Xpicrr^^ *lnorov vepirofi'fi rt o&n hcpolBvarrlaf 

aKKh Koit^ Kxiats, Hero regeneration b viewed from without, on the side 
vi] A a a 
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Although they had not denied Christ in terms, yet He had 
become of no eflPect to them ; and the Apostle sorrowfully pro- 
claimed that as many of them as were justified by the law had 
fallen from grace K They had practically rejected the plenary 
efficacy of Christ’s saving and re-creating power; they had 
implicitly denied that He was a greater than Moses. Their 
work did not at once perish from among men. For the Juda- 
izing movement bequeathed to the Churches of thb Lesser Asis^ 
many of those theological influences which were felt by later 
ages in the traditional temper of the School of Antioch ; while 
•outside the Church it was echoed in the long series of Humani- 
tarian mutterings which culminated in the blasphemies of Paulus 
of Samosata. It must thus be admitted to figure conspicuously 
in the intellectual ancestry of the Arian heresy; and St. Paul, 
not less than St. John, is an apostolical representative of the 
cause and work of Athanasius. 

Although the foregoing observations may have taxed your 
indulgent patience somewhat severely, they furnish at best only 
a sample of the evidence which might be brought to illustrate 
the point before us. But enough will have been urged to dispose 
of the suspicion, that St. John’s belief and teaching respecting 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ was only an intellectual or spiritual 
peculiarity of that Apostle. If the form and clothing of St. John’s 
doctrine was peculiar to him, its substance was common to all 
the Apostles of Jesus Christ. Just as the titles and position 
assigned to Jesus Christ in the narrative of the fourth Gospel 
are really in harmony with the powers which He wields and with 
the rights which He claims in the first three Evangelists, so 
St. John’s doctrine of the Eternal Word is substantially one with 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the ‘ Image of the Father,’ and with his 
whole description of the redemptive work of Christ, and of the 
attitude of the Christian soul towards Him. St, John’s fuller 
statements do but supply the key to the fervid doxologies of 
St. Peter, and to the profound and significant reverence of 
St. J ames. Indeed from these Apostles he might seem to differ 
in point of intellectual temper and method, even less than he 
differs from St. Paul. Between St. Paul and St, John how great 

of the Ifivine Energy Which causes it ; in Gal. v. 6, where it is equally 
contrasted with IqgM oiroumcision, it is riewed from within the soul, as 
consisting essentiaSy in irltrns ieytbnts iiftpyovfi 4 yri. Of. Lect. VI. p. 287. 

Gal. V, 4 : tow Xpurrov, otriv^s iv ¥ 6 fjL<p hucatowrBt, 

X^iTos I|fir4^<rarf. Cf. Ibid, v. 2 : <1^ wfptr 4 funiia$€, Xpiorts 
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’ is the contrast I In St. Paul we are struck mainly by the wealth 
of sacred thought; in St. John by its simplicity. St. Pa^l is 
versatile and discursive; St. John seems to be fixed in the 
entranced bliss of a perpetual intuition. St. Paul is a dialectician 
who teaches us bjr reasoning ; he refutes, he infers, he makes 
quotations, he deduces corollaries, he draws out his demonstra- 
tions more or leas at length, he presses impetuously forward, 
reverently bending before the great dogmas which he proclaims, 

*yet moving in an atmosphere of perpetual conflict. St. John 
speaks as if the highest life of his soul was the wondering study 
of one vast Apocalypse : he teaches, not by demonstrating truths, 
but by exhibiting his contemplations ; he states what he sees ; 
he repeats the statement, he inverts it, he repeats it once more ; 
ho teaches, as it seems, by the exquisite tact of scarcely disguised 
but uninterrupted repetition, which is justified because there is 
no higher attainable truth than the truth which he repeats. 
St. Paul begins with anthropology, St. John with theology; 
St. Paul often appeals to theology that he may enforce tiuths 
of morals ; St. John finds the highest moral tiuth in his most 
abstract theological contemplations. St. Paul usually describes 
the redemptive gift of Christ as Righteousness, as the restoration 
of man to the true law of his being ; St. John more naturally 
contemplates it as Life, as the outflow ot the SeK-existent Being 
of God into His creatures through the quickening Humanity of 
the Incarnate Word. In St. Paul the ethical element predomi- 
nates, in St. John the mystical. St. Jolm is more especially the 
spiritual ancestor of such fathers as was St. Gregory Nazianzen ; 
Jijt. Paul of such as St. Augustine. It may be said, with some 
l oser vations, that St. Paul is the typical Apostle of Western, as 
St. John is of Eastern Christendom; that the contemplative side 
of the Christian life finds its pattern in St. John, the active in 
St. Paul. Yet striking as are such differences of spiritual method 
and temper, they are found in these great apostles side by side 
with an entire unity of teaching as to the Person of our Lord. 

* Certainly,* says Neander, with deep truth, ‘it could be nothing 
merely accidental which induced men so diff’erently constituted 
and trained as Paul and John to connect such an idea [as that 
of Divinity] with the doctrine of the Person of Christ. This 
must have been the result of a higlier necessity, which is founded 
in the nature of Christianity, in the power of the impression 
which the life of Cliriet had made on the lives of men, in the 
reciprocal relation between the appearance of Christ and the 
archetype that presents itself as an inward revelation of God in 
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the depths of the higher self-consciousness. And all this has 
found its point of connection and its verification in the manner 
in which Christ, the Unerring Witness, expressed His conscious- 
ness of the indwelling of the Divine Essence with Him K* 

This is indeed the only reasonable explanation of the re- 
markable fact before us, namely, that the persecutor who was 
converted on the road to Damascus, and the disciple who had 
laid on Christ’s breast, at supper, were absolutely Agreed as to^ 
the Divine prerogatives of their Master. And if we, my bre- 
thren, have ever been tempted to think that a creed like tliat 
of St. John befits only a contemplative cr mystic life, alien to 
the habits of our age and to the necessities of our position, let 
us turn our eyes towards the great Apostle of the Gentiles. It 
would be difficult, even in this busy day, to rival St. Paul’s 
activity ; and human weakness might well shrink from sharing 
his burden of pain and care. It is given to few to live ‘in 
jounieyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils from a man’s own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren k,’ for a purely unselfish object. 
Few rise to the heroic scope of a life passed ‘ in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness k* But this is certain, — ^that at 
many lower levels of moral existence, there is much to be done, 
and much, sooner or later, to be endured, which we can only do 
manfully and bear meekly in the strength of the Apostle’s gi'eat 
conviction. If St. Paul can suffer the loss of all things that at 


* Planting and Training, i. 505, Bohn’s edit. Neander adds : * Had the 
doctrine of Christ’s Eternal Unship, when it was first promulgated by 
Paul, been altogether new and peculiar to himself, it must have excited 
much opposition as contradicting the common monotheistic belief of the 
Jews, even among the apostles, to whom, from their previous habits, such 
a speculative theosophic element must have remained unknown, unless it 
had found a point of connexion in the lessons received from Christ, and 
in their Christian knowledge,’ Of such opposition, direct and avowed, 
there is no frace. Of. Meyer. Ev. Joh. p. 49. * Die Materie der Lehre war 
bei Johannes, ehe er in jener gnostisohen Form die entsprechende Dar- 
atellnng fand, das^ Fundament seines Glaubens und der Inlialt seiner 
Erkenntniss, wie sie bei Paulus und bei alien anderen Aposteln es war, 
welcdie uicht, (ausseir dem Verf. des Hebr^rbriefs) von der Logos-Specu- 
lation b^ilhrt warden ; dieae Materie der Lehre ist schlechthin auf Chris« 
turn selbst znrUokeufiihren, d^^sen Erofihungen an seine Jiinger und dessen 
nnmittelbarer Eindruok auf diese (Joh. i 14) ihnen den Stoff gab, welcher 
rich spater die versohiedenen Formen der Darstellung dienstbar madhte.* 

* 2 Cor. xi. 25, 2^ * Ibid. ver. 27. Of. Ibid. vi. 4-10, and xh 5 sqq. 
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tlie last he .may win Chnst,. if he can do all things through 
One That strengtheneth him, it is because he is conscioudy 
reaching towards or leaning on the arm of a Saviour t?ho is Gtod 
as well as Man. And if we, looking onward to the unknown 
changes and chances of this mortal life, and neyond them, to 
death, would fain live and die like Christians, we too must see 
to it that we fold to our inmost souls that central truth of the 
Christian creed which was the strength and joy of the first 
^rvants of Christ. We too must believe and confess, that that 
Human Friend Whose words enlighten us, Whose Blood cleanses 
us. Whose Sacraments have renewed and even now sustain us, 
is in the truth of His Higher Nature none other and no less 
than the Unerring, the All-merciful, the Almighty God. 




LECTURE Vn. 


THE HOMOOIJSlPN. 


Molding fast the faithful word as he hath been taught , that he may he 
able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers. 

Tit. i. 9. 


A GREAT doctrine which claims to rule the thought of men and 
to leave its mark upon their conduct must of necessity encounter 
some rude and probing tests of its vitality as it floats along the 
stream of time. The common speech of mankind, embodying 
the verdict of man’s experience, lays more emphasis upon the 
* ravages * than upon the conservative or constructive effects of 
time : — 

• TempuB edax renim, tuque invidioaa vetustas. 

Omnia destruitis, vitiataque dentibus «vi 
Paiilatim lenta consumitis omnia morte*.’ 

The destructive force of time is no less observable in the sphere 
of human ideas and doctrines than in that of material and social 
facts. Time exposes every doctrine or speculation to the action 
of causes which, if more disguised and subtle, are not less cer- 
tainly at work than those which threaten political systems or 
works of art with decay and dissolution. 

A doctrine is liable to suffer with the lapse of time from 
without and from within. From within it is exposed to the risk 
of decomposition by analysis. When once it has been launched 
into the ocean of our public intellectual life, it is foii-hwith sub- 
jected, as a condition of its acceptance, to the play and scrutiny 
of many and variously constituted minds. The several ingre- 
dients which constitute it, the primary truths to which it appeals 
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and upon which it ultimately reposes, are ^parately and con- 
stantly examined. It may be that certain elementa, ^ the doc- 
trine, essential toiti perfect representation, are regeoi^ altogether. 
It may be that all its constitutive elements are xetaihi^, while the 
proportions in which they are blended are radically altered. It 
may be that an impulse is given to some active intellectual sol- 
vent, hitherto dor^iant, but from the first latent in the constitu- 
tion of the doctrine, and likely, according to any ordinary human 
estimate, to break it up. Or some point of attraction between 
the doctrine and a threatening philosophy outside it is discovered 
and insisted on; and the philosophy, in a patronizing spirit, 
proposes to meet thS doctrine half way, and to ratify one half of 
it if the other may be abandoned. Or some subtle intellectual 
poison is injected into the doctrine ; and while men imagine that 
they are only adapting it to the temjier of an age, or to the 
demands of a line of thought, its glow and beauty are forfeited, 
or its very life and heart are eaten out. Then for awhile its 
shell or its skeleton lies neglected by the side of the great highway 
of thouglit ; until at length some one of those adventurers who 
in every age devote themselves to the manufacture of eclectic 
systems assigns to the intellectual fossil a place of honour in his 
private museum, side by side with the remains of other extinct 
tlieorjes, to which in its lifetime it was fundamentally opposed 
But even if a doctrine be sufiiciently compact and strong to 
resist internal decomposition, it must in any case be prepared to 
encounter the shock of opposition from without. To no doctrine 
is it given to be absolutely inoffensive ; and therefore sooner or 
later every doctrine is opposed. Every doctrine, however frail 
and insignificant it may be, provokes attacks by the mere fact of 
its existence. It challenges a certain measure of attention whicl^i 
is coveted by some other doctrines. It takes up a certain amount 
of mental room which other doctrines would fain appropriate, if 
indeed it does not jostle inconveniently against them, or contra- 
dict them outright. Thus it rouses against itself resentment, or, 
at any rate, opposition ; and this opposition is reinforced by an 
appetite which is shared in by those who hold the opposed doc- 
trine no less than by those who oppose it. The craving for 
novelty is by no means peculiar to quickwitted races like the Athe- 
nians of the apostolical age or the French of our own day. It is 
profoundly and universally human; and it enters into our appre- 
ciation of subject-matters the most various. Novelty confers a 
charm upon high efforts of thought and enquiry as well as upon 
works of art or of imagination, or even upon fashions in amuse- 
vn] 
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ment or in dress. To treat this yearning for novelty as though It 
were only a vicious firivolityt is to overlook its profound signifi- 
cance. For, even in its lowest and unloveliest forms, it is a living 
and perpetual witness to the original nobility pf the soul of man. 
It is the restlessness of a desire which One Being alone can 
satisfy; it reminds us that the Infinite One has made us for 
Himself, and that no object, person, or doctrine, that is merely 
finite and earthly, can take His place in our heart and thought, 
and bid us finally be still. And therefore as man passes through 
life on his short and rapid pilgrimage, unless his eye be fixed on 
that treasure in heaven which ‘ neither mpth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt,* he is of necessity the very slave of noVelty. Each candi- 
date for his admiration wins from him, it may be, a passing 
glance of approval ; but, unsatisfied at heart, he is ever seeking 
for some new stimulant to liis evanescent sympathies. He casts 
to the winds the faded flower which he had but lately stooped to 
gather with such eager enthusiasm; he buries beneath the waves 
the useless pebble which, when his eye first detected it sparkling 
on the shore, had yielded him a moment of such bright enjoy- 
ment, Nothing human can insure its life against the attractions 
of something more recent than itself in point of origin; no 
doctrine of earthly mould can hope to escape the sentence of 
superannuation when it is fairly confronted with the intellectual 
creations of an age later than its own. A human doctrine may 
live for a few years, or it may live for centuries. Its duration will 
depend partly upon the amount of absolute truth which it em- 
bodies, and partly upon the strength of the rivals with which it 
is brought into competition. But it cannot always satisfy the 
appetite for novelty ; its day of extinction can only be deferred. 

ovK npoaeiKaacu 
ndvT €m<rTa$fid>fi€Pos, 

irX^v Aior, ci ro pArav dirb (j>povTldos ti)(6o9 
Xpfj PaK€iv erriTvpm, 

ovd* oaris ndpoidep fjv peyas^ 

TTCkppdx^ 6pdfrH jSpvcai', 
ovdfp du jrplp d>p, 
ds 5 * Kwht rpta- 
KTtjpos otx^rai 

So it must ever fare with a religious dogma of purely hu- 
man authorship. In obedience to the lapse of time it must 

^ .^Boh. Ag. 163-171, 
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of necessity be tnodified, corrupted, revolutionized, and then yield 
to ^ome stronger successor. 

* OuJi little systems have their day, 

Th<|)r have their day and eease to bev* 

This is the true voice of human speculation on Divine things, 
conscious that it is human, conscious of its weakness, and mind- 
ful of its pa^t and ever-accumulating experience. He only, 
•with Whom is no vaiiableness neither shadow of turning,* can 
he the Author of a" really unchanging doctrine ; and, as a matter 
of historical fact, ‘ His truth endureth from geneiation to genera- 
tion.* • ^ 

When the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity entered into the 
world of human thought, it was not screened from the operation 
of the antagonistic and dissolvent influences which have just 
been noticed. It was confronted with the passion for novelty 
beneath the eyes of the Apostles themselves. The passion for 
novelty at Colossae appears to have combined a licentious fertility 
of the religious imagination with a taste for such cosmical specu- 
lations as were current in that age ; while in the Galatian 
Churches it took the form of a return to the discarded cere- 
monial of the Jewish law. In both cases the novel theory was 
opposed to the apostolical account of our Lord’s personal dig- 
nity; and in another generation the wild imaginings of a Basilides 
or of a Valentinus illustrated the attractive force of a new 
fashion in Christological speculation still more powerfully. 
Somewhat later the dialectical habits of the Alexandrian 
writers subjected the doctrine to a searching analysis, while 
the neo-Platonic philosophy brought a powerful intellectual 
sympathy to bear upon it, which, as an absorbing or distoi'ting 
influence, might well have been fatal to a human dogma. 
Lastly, the doctrine was directly opposed by a long line of 
Humanitarian teachers, reaching, with but few intermissions, 
from the Ebionitic period to the Arian. 

In the history of the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity the Arian 
heresy was the climax of difficulty and of triumph ; it tested the 
doctrine at one and the same time in each of the throe modes 
which have been noticed. Arianism was ostentatiously anxious 
to appear to be an original speculation, and accordingly it 
taunted the Nicene fathers with their intellectual poverty; it 
branded them as kcu IdtSyrm because they adhered to the 

ground of handing on simply what they had received. Its method 
of conducting discussion is traceable to the schools of the Sophists 
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at Antioch ; and bjr this method, as well as by the assumption 
that certain philosophical fAadta were granted, Arianism en- 
deavoured to kill the doctrine from within by a destructive 
analysis. And it need scarcely be added that Arianism inherited 
and intensified the direct opposition which had been offered to 
the doctrine by earlier heresies ; Arianism is immortalized, how- 
ever ingloriously, in those sufferings, in those struggles, in those 
victories of the great Athanasius, of which its own bitter hostility 
to our Lord’s Essential Godhead was the immediate cause. 

That such a doctrine as our Lord’s Divinity should be thus 
opposed was not unnatural. It is in itself so startling, so awful ; 
it endows the man who honestly and intelligently believes it 
with a conception of the worth and drift of Christianity, so 
altogether unique ; it is so utterly intolerable if you admit a 
suspicion of its being false ; it is so necessarily exacting when 
once you have recognised it as true; it makes such large 
and immediate demands, not merely upon the reason and the 
imagination, but also upon the affections and the will ; that a 
specific opposition to it, as distinct from a professed general 
opposition to the religion of which it is the very heart and soul, 
is only what might have been expected.. Certainly, such a doc- 
trine could not at first bring peace on earth ; rather it could not 
but bring division. It could not but divide families, cities, 
nations, continents ; it could not but arm against itself the edge 
and point of every weapon that might be forged or whetted by 
the ingenuity of a passionate animosity. It could not but have 
collapsed utterly and vanished away when confronted with the 
heat of opposition which it provoked, had it not descended from 
the Source of Truth, had it not repost'd upon an absolute and 
indestructible basis. The Arian controversy broke upon it as an 
intellectual storm, the violence of which must have shattered any 
human theory. But when the storm had spent itself, the doc- 
trine emerged from the conciliar decisions of the fourth century 
as luminous and perfect as it had been when it was proclaimed 
by St. Paul and St. John. Besistance does but strengthen truth 
which it caimot overthrow : and when the doctrine had defied 
the cravmg for novelty, the disintegrating force of hostile 
analysis, and the vehement onslaught of passionate denunciation, 
it was seen to be vitally unlike those philosophical speculations 
which might have been confused with it by a superficial observer. 
The doctrine was unaltered ; it still involved and excluded pre* 
cisely what it had excluded and involved from the first. But 
henceforth it was to be held with a clearer recognition of its real 
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frontier, and with a stronger sense of the necessity for insisting 
upon that recognition. In the Homoousion, after such hesitation 
as found expressicm at Antioch, the Church felt that she had 
lighted upon a symbol practically adapted to tell forth the truth 
that never had been absent from her heart and mind, and withal, 
capable of resisting the intellectual solvents which had seemed to , 
threaten that truth with extinction. The Homoousion did not 
change, it protected the doctrine. It clothed the doctrine in a 
vesture of language which rendered it intelligible to a new world 
of thought while preserving its strict unchanging identity. It 
translated the apostoli<?al symbols of the Image and the Word of 
God into a Platonic Equivalent ; and it remains witli us to this 
hour, in the very heart of our Creed, as the complete assertion 
of Christ’s absolute oneness with the Essence of Deity, as the 
monument which records the greatest effort and the gioatest 
defeat of its antagonist error, as the guarantee that the victorious 
truth maintains and will maintain an unshaken empire over the 
thought of Christendom. 

We are all sufficiently familiar with the line of criticism to 
which such a formula as the Homoousion is exposed in our day 
and generation. A contrast is depicted and insisted upon with 
moi’e vehemence than accuracy, between the unfixed popular 
faith of Christians in the first age of the Church and the keen 
theological temper of the fourth century. It is said that the 
Church’s earliest faith was unformed, simple, vague, too full of 
cliildlike wonder to analyse itself, too indeterminate to satisfy 
the requirements of a formalized theology. It is asserted that at 
Alexandria the Church Icamed how to fix her creed in precise, 
rigid, exclusive moulds ; that she there gradually crystallized 
what had once been fluid, and cramped and fettered what had 
before been free. And it is insinuated that in this process, 
whereby the fresh faith of the infant Church ‘ was hardened into 
the creed of the Church of the Councils,’ there was some risk, or 
more than risk, of an alteration or enlargement of the original 
faith. ‘ How do you know,^ men ask, ‘ that the formulary which 
asserts Christ’s Consuhstantiality with the Father is really ex- 
pressive of the simple faith in wliich the first Christians lived 
and died ] Do not probabilities point the other way 1 Is it not 
likely that when this effort was made to fix the expression of 
the faith in an unchanging symbol, there was a simultaneous 
growth, however unsuspected and unrecognised, in the subject- 
matter of the faith expressed 1 May not the hopes and feelings 
of a passionate devotion, as well as the inferential arguments of 
vp] 
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an impetuous logic, have contributed something to fill up the 
outline and to enhance the significance of the original and re- 
vealed germ of truth ? May not the Creed of Niceea be thus in 
reality a creed distinct from, if not indeed inore extensive than, 
the creed of the apostolic age V Such is the substance of many 
a whispered question, or of many a confident assertion, which 
we hear around us ; and it is necessary to enquire, whether the 
admitted difference of form between the apostolic and Nicene 
statements does really, or only in appearance, involve a deeper 
difference— a difference in the object of faith. 

I. Let it then be considered that a Relief may be professed 
either by stating it in terras, or by acting in a manner which 
necessarily implies that you hold it. A man may profess a creed 
with which his life is at variance ; but he may also live a creed, 
if I may so speak, which he has not the desire or the skill to 
put into exact words. There is no moral difference between the 
sincere expression of a conviction in language, and its consistent 
reflection in action. There is, for example, no difference be- 
tween my saying that a given person is not to be relied upon 
when dealing with money matters, and my pointedly declining 
to act with him on this particular trust, when I am asked to 
do so. It is not necessary that I should express my complete 
opinion of his character, until I am obliged to express it. I 
content myself with acting in the only manner which is prudent 
under the circumstances. Meanwhile my line of action speaks 
for itself; its meaning is evident to all who are practically 
interested in the subject. Until I am challenged for an expla- 
nation ; until the assumption upon which I act is denied ; there 
is no necessity for my putting into words an opinion which has 
already been stated in the language of action and with such 
unraistakeable decision. 

Did then the anle-Nicene Church as a whole — did its con- 
gregations of worshippers as well as its councils of divines — 
did its poor, its young, its unlettered multitudes, as well as its 
saints and doctors, so act and speak as to imply a belief that 
Jesus Christ is actually God? 

A question such as this may at first sight seem to be difficult 
to answer, by reason ol‘ the one-sidedness and caprice of history. 
History for the most part concerns herself with the actions and 
opinions of the great and the distinguished, that is to say, of 
the few. Incidentally, or on particular occasions, she may glance 
at what passes beyond the region of courts and battle-fields; 
but it is not her wont to enable us readily to ascertain the real 
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currents of .thought and feeling which have swayed the minds of 
multitudes in a distant age. 

Such at any rate is the rule with secular history; but the 
genius of the Church of Christ is of a nature to limit the force 
of the observation* In her eyes, the interests of the many, the 
customs, the deeds, the sufferings of the illiterate and of the 
poor, are, to say the least, not less precious and noteworthy than 
those of kings and prelates. For the standard of aristocracy 
Vithin her borde**B is not an intellectual or a social, but a 
moral standard ; and her Founder has put the highest honour not 
upon those who rule ^/id are of reputation, but upon those who 
sei*ve and are unknown. The history of the Christian Church 
does therefore serve to illustrate the point before us; and it 
proves the belief of Christian people in the Godhead of Jesus by 
its witness to the early and universal practice of adoring Him. 

The early Christian Cliurch did not content herself with 
‘admiring’ Jesus Christ. She adored Him. Slie approached 
His glorious Person with that very tribute of prayer, of seK- 
prostratibn, of self-surrender, by which all serious Theists, 
whether Christian or non-Christian, are accustomed to express 
their felt relationship as creatures to the Almighty Creator. 
For as yet it was not supposed that a higher and truer know- 
ledge of the Infinite God would lead man to abandon the sense 
and the expression of complete dependence upon Him and of 
unmeasured indebtedness to Him, which befits a reasonable 
creature whom God has made, and whom God owns and can 
dispose of, when such a creature is dealing with God. As yet 
it was not imagined that this bearing would or could be ex- 
changed for the more easy demeanour of an equal, or of one 
deeming himself scarcely less than an equal, who is intelligently 
appreciating the existence of a remarkably wise and powerful 
Being, entitled by His activities to a veiy large share of specu- 
lative attention c. The Church simply adored God ; and she 

* Cf. liccky, History of BationaliBin, i. 309. Conivasting the Christian 
belief in a God Who can work miracles with the ‘scientific* belief in 
a god who is the slave of ‘law/ Mr. Lecky remarks, that the former ‘pre- 
disposes us most to prayer/ the latter to ‘reverence and admiration.* 
Here the antithesis between ‘reverence* and ‘prayer* seems to imply that 
the latter word is used in the narrow sense of petition for specific blessings, 
instead of in the wider sense which embraces the whole cumpass of the 

6ou1*b devotional activity, and among other things, adoration. Still, if 
Mr. Lecky had meant to include under ‘reverence’ anything higher than 
we yield to the highest forms of human greatness, he would scarcely have 
coupled it with ‘admiration.* 
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adored Jesus Christ, as believing Him to be God. Niqr did 1 ^ ' 
destroy the significance of this act by conceiving that adini*«^l 
ration differs from adoration only in degree ; that a sincere 
admiration is practically equivalent to adoration ; that adoration’ 
after all is only admiration raised to the height of an en- 
thusiasm. 

You will not deem it altogether unnecessary^ 
present intellectual circumstances, to consid0i^j,j§j|^-^*tC momcjht 
whether this representation of the ,relationis^^ between a^i* 
ration and adoration be strictly accurate, ^o far indeed is 
this from being the case, that adoration ^nd admiratic?;» we at 
one and the same moment and with referehce to a sin^ object 
mutually exclusive of each other. Certainly,^ in strained 
and exaggerated language of poetry or of pasf^hi yon may 
speak of adoring that on which you lavish an uhlimited ad- 
miration. But the common sense and judgment of men refuses 
to regard admiration as an embryo form of adoration, or as 
other than a fundamentally distinct species of spiritual activity. 
Adoration may be an intensified reverence, but it certainly is 
not an intensified admiration. The difference between admi- 
ration and adoration is observable in the difference of their 
respective objects ; and that difference is immeasurable. For, 
speaking strictly, we admire the finite ; we adore the Infinite. 
Why is this 1 It is because admiration requires a certain as- 
sumption of equality with the object admired, an assumption of 
ideal, if not of literal equality d. Admiration such as is here 
in question is not a vague unregulated wonder ; it involves a 
judgment ; it is a form of criticism. And since it is a criticism, 
it consists in our internally refeiTiiig the object which we admire 
to a criterion. That criterion is an ideal of our own, and the 
act by which we compare the admired object with the ideal is 
our own act. We may have borrowed the ideal from another ; 
and we do not for a moment suppose that we ourselves 
could give it perfect expression, or even could produce a rival 
to the object which commands our critical admiration. Yet, 
after all, the ideal is before us ; it is, by right of possession, 
our own. We take credit to ourselves for possessing it, and for 

^ It is on this aooonnt that the apotheosis of men involves the capital 
sin of pride in those who decree or sanction not less than in those who 
accept it. The worshipper is himself the * fountidn of honour and in 
* deifying’ a fellow-creature, he deifies human nature, and so by implica- 
tion himself. Wisd, adv. ao; Acts xii. aa, 33; xir. n-15; xxviii. 6; 
Bom, i. 33. 

[lsC7« 
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cdttiparing.the object before us with it; nay, we identify our«- 
selves more or lean with this ideal when we compare it with 
the object before us. Wlien you, my brethren, express your 
admiration of a good painting, you do not mean to assert that 
you youraelves could have painted it. But you do imply that 
you have before your mind an ideal of what a good painting 
should aud that you are able to form an opinion as to the 
correspdpden^ of a particular work of art with that ideal. 
Thus it is that,,wlfother justifiably or not, your admiration of 
the painting has the double character of self-appreciation and of 
patronage. Indeed it^jnay be questioned whether as art-critics, 
intent Upon the beaifity of your ideal, you are not much more 
disposed secretly to claim for yourselves a share of merit than 
would have been the case if you had been the artist himself 
whose success you consent to admire ; since the artist, we may 
be sure, is at least conscious of some measure of failure, and 
is humbled, if not depressed, by a sense of the difficulty of trans- 
lating his ideal into reality, by the anxieties and struggles which 
always accompany the process of production. 

Now this element of self-esteem, or at any rate of approving 
reflection upon self, which enters so j^enetratingly into admira- 
tion, is utterly incompatible with the existence of genuine 
adoration. For adoration is no mere prostration of the body ; 
it is a prostration of the soul. It is reverence carried to the 
highest point of possible exaggeration. It is mental self-annihil- 
ation before a Greatness Which utterly transcends all human 
and finite standards. In That Presence self knows that it has 
neither plea nor right to any consideration ; it is overwhelmed 
by the sense of its utter insignificance. The adoring soul bonds 
thought and heart and will before the footstool of the One Self- 
existing, All-creating, All-upholding Being ; the soul wills to 
be as nothing before Him, or to exist only that it may recognise 
His Glory as altogether surpassing its words and thoughts. If 
any one element of adoration be its most prominent character- 
istic, it is this heartfelt uncompromising renunciation of the 
claims of self. 

Certainly admiration may lead up to adoration; but then 
real admiration dies away when its object is seen to be entitled 
to something higher than and distinct from it. Admiration 
ceases when it has perceived that its Object altogether tran- 
scends any standard of excellence or beauty with which man 
can compare Him. Admiration may be the ladder by which 
we mount to adoration; but it is useless, or rathor it is axi 
Tn] B b 
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impertinence, when adoration has been reached. Every man of 
intelligence and modesty meets in life with many objects which 
call for his free and sincere admiration, and he himself gains 
both morally and intellectually by answering to such a call. But 
while the objects of human admiration are as various as the 
minds and tastes of men, 

'Benique non omnes eadem mirantnr axnantque/ 

One Only Being can be rightfully adored. To ‘admire* God 
would involve an irreverence only equal to the impiety of ador- 
ing a fellow-creature. It would be as reasonable to pay Divine 
worship to our every-day associates, as t6 substitute for that 
incommunicable honour which is due to the Most High some 
one of the tranquil and self-satisfied forms of a favourable 
notice with which we greet accomplishments or excellence in 
our fellow-men. ‘When I saw Him,’ says St. John, speaking 
of Jesus in His glory, ‘I fell at His feet as dead®.* That was 
something more than admiration, even the most enthusiastic; 
it was an act, in which self had no part; it was an act of adoration. 

If Jesus Christ had been only a morally perfect Man, He 
would have been entitled to the highest human admiration; 
although it may be questioned, as we have seen, whether He can 
be deemed morally perfect if He is in reality only human. But 
the historical fact before us is, that from the earliest age of 
Christianity, Jesus Christ has been adored as God. This adora- 
tion was not yielded to Him in consequence of the persuasions 
of theologians who had pronounced Him to be a Divine Person. 
It had nothing in common with the fulsome and servile insin- 
cerities which ever and anon rose like incense around the 
throne of some pagan Csnsar who had received the equivocal 
honour of an apotheosis. It w^as not the product of a spiritual 
fascination, too subtle or too strong to be analyzed by those who 
felt its power, but easy of explanation to a later age. You can- 
not trace the stages of its progressive development^. You cannot 


•' Rev. 5 . 17 i fJBov avrhp, ?jr€<ra irphf robt ahrov &s vftcpSs, 

^ The expressions KvpioKhv d€iirv 6 v, j Cor. xi. 20, for the Holy Eucharist, 
and Kwpioici? Rev. i. 10, are, in this connection, significant. In both 

cases the adjective undoubtedly refers to Jesus Christ ; while the Eucharist 
coniesponds to ‘ the Lord’s Vassover,’ Exod. xii. 1 1 , and the Lord’s Bay to 
the ‘Sabbath of the Lord thy God,’ Exod. xx. 10. The Gospel Rites are 
to the Jewish as the substance to the shadow ; but their very names suggest 
that Jesus already has a claim upon the devotion of His people corresponding 
to that of Jehovah. 
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name the- time at which it was regarded only as a pious custom 
or luxury, and then mark this off from a later period when it had 
l)ecome, in the judgment of Christians, an imperious Christian 
duty. Never was the adoration of Jesus protested against in the 
Church as a novelty, derogatory to the honour and claims of God. 
Never was there an age when Jesus was only ‘invoked' as if He 
had been an interceding saint, by those who had not yet learned 
to prostrate^ themselves before His throne as the throne of the 
tDmnipotent and the Eternal. In vain will you endeavour to 
establish a paralkl between the adoration of Jesus and some 
modern ‘ devotion,’ unknown to the early days of Christendom, 
hut now popularked largely in portions of the Christian Church ; 
since the adoration of Jesus is as ancient as Christianity. Jesus 
has been ever adored on the score of His Divine Personality, 
of Which this tribute of adoration is not merely a legitimate but 
a necessary acknowledgment. 

I . During the days of His earthly life our Lord was surrounded 
by a varied homage, extending, as it might seem, so far as the 
intentions of those who offered it were concerned, from the 
wonted forms of Eastern courtesy up to the most direct and 
conscious acts of Divine worship. As an Infant, He was ‘ wor- 
shipped* by the Eastern sages*^; and during His ministry He 
constantly received and welcomed acts and words expressive of 
an intense devotion to His Sacred Person on the part of those 
who sought or who had received from Him some supernatural 
aid or blessing. The leper worshipped Him, crying out, ‘ Lord, 
if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean h.* Jairus worshipped 
Him, saying, ‘ My daughter is even now dead ; but come and 
lay Thy hand upon her, and she shall liveh* The mother 
of Zebedee’s children came near to Him, worshipping Him, 
and asking Him to bestow upon her sons the first places of 
honour in His kingdom!, Tlie woman of Canaan, whose 
daughter was ‘ grievously vexed with a devil,* ‘ came and wor- 
shipped Him, saying, Lord, help me ^.* The father of the poor 
lunatic, who met Jesus as He descended from the Mount of 
Transfiguration, ‘came, kneeling down to Him, and saying, 


* St. Matt. ii. II : irpofftKvvtitrw avr^. 

^ Ibid. viii. 2 : Kupie, 0€\ps, Bopatral ne KaBapto'at, 

‘ Ibid. ix. 18 : irpotreKWfi aitripf rj Bvydrrjp fiov &pTi 

Ttjfffv* iirlSts riiv ai/r^v, Ktd 

J Ibid, XX. 20 : vp0(r^K6€V rj fiiiT 7 }p tup viup ZefieBaiov fierh ruv vlup 
aurfys, frpotTKvvovcra Kol curovcrd rt icap* a4nov. 

^ Ibid. XV. 25 : ^ Sc i\$ovaa irpocfKvpfi aur^, \4yovaa, * K6pie ptoC 

vn ] E b 2 
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♦ Lord, have mercy on my son K* These are instances of worship 
accompanying prayers for special mercies. And did not the 
dying thief offer at least a true inward worship to the Crucified 
Kuler of the unseen world, while he uttered the words, ‘Remem- 
ber me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom ™ ’ ? 

At other times such visible ‘ worship * of our Saviour was an 
act of acknowledgment or of thanksgiving for mercies received. 
Thus it was with the grateful Samaritan leper, who, ‘ when ho 
saw that he was healed, turned back, and with a loud voice* 
glorified God, and fell down on his face at His feet, giving Him 
thamks“.* Thus it was when Jesus had appeared walking on 
the sea and had quieted the storm, and ‘ they that were in the 
ship came and worshipped Him, saying, Of a truth Thou art 
the Son of God.* Thus too was it after the miraculous 
draught of fishes, that St. Peter, astonished at the greatness of 
the miracle, ‘fell down at J esus’ knees, saying, Depart from me ; 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord®.* Thus the penitent, ‘when 
she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought 
an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at His feet behind 
Him weeping, and began to wash His feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed His feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment p.* Thus again when the mnn 
born blind confesses his faith in ‘the Son of God,’ he accompa- 
nies the confession by an act of adoration. ‘And he said, Lord, 
I believe. And he worshipped Him *1,* Thus the holy women, 


' St. Matt. xvii. 14, 15: irpoo’^KB^v ahr^ &vBp(i}iros yovvir^iSov avT^, kcd 

kiywy, * Kvpiff 4\4n<T6v fiov rhy vi6y' 

** St. Luke xxiii. 42 ; ry ^htorov, ^MirfjffBrjTl fiov, Kvpie [^Itjctov, Tiscli. 
ed. 8, Tregell.] Sray 4\Bt}9 4v «rou.’ 

** St. Lukexvii. 15, i6; cfs 5c avraVf IBthv Bn IdBTj, ^TreeTTpevpe, jucrot 
<p<t}vris fxeydKfis So(dCojy rhv 0f(fy" kuI Birta-ey irrl vp6<ranroy vapd rovs vdSas^ 
ai/rov, f^xetpit^ruy awry. That fvxap/trreT#' is not used in the Apostolic 
Epistles with reference to Christ may possibly be explained as an early 
anticipation of the devotional instinct referred to in Lect. vii. 397. 

® St. Matt, xiv, 33, 33 ; 4 K 6 ira<ny d dy^fios' 01 iy ry irXoio^ iXBSyres 
vpo<r€fcijyrf<ray avry, ^ 4 yoyTfs, **AKrjB<a$ 0coG Tibs cT.* St. Luke v. 8 : lBd>y Bk 
2 ifxav n^rpos 7 rpo(r 4 tri<rf rois ydvcun rov *lij(rov, A.€ya>y, ijuoVf Bn 

dyhp aiMpTQfAds tlfiih KGptc.* 

P St. Luke vii. 37, 38 ; Kopltraa’a d\d$a(rrpov fivpovy koI (rrdtra vapd rovs 
ir55as avrov bvlffw KKahvera^ Ijp^aro Ppcx^iv robs irBdas avrou rois ZdKpvtrif ical 
rais Bpi^l rrjs K€^a\vi abrijs i^ 4 fia<T(ref Kod xaretpiK^i robs srdBas avroVf teal 
pkvp^p. These actions were expressive of a passionate devotion ; 
they had no object beyond expressing it. 

St. John ix. 35-38 ; iiKovatp 6 ’Iije-oCi Bn i^ 4 $dKoy avrhv Kcd tbpi/v 
avrbpt elver avrtp, ' 2b rurrcbcis cis rbr Tibr tov 6€Ou f *AvcKp/0i} itcfTyos teal 
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when the Bisen ‘Jesus met them, saying, “All hail,” came . . • 
and held Him by the feet, and wor^ipped Him^* Thus 
apparently Mary of Magdala, in her deep devotion, had motioned 
to embrace His feet in the garden, when Jesus bade her ‘ Touch 
]\Ie not Thug the eleven disciples met our Lord by appoint- 
ment on a mountain in Galilee, and ‘ when they saw Him,’ as it 
would seem, in their joy and fear, ‘they worshipped HimV 
^Thus, pre-eminently, St. Thomas uses the language of adoration, 
although it is not said to have been accompanied by any corre- 
sponding outward act. When, in reproof for his scepticism, he had 
been bidden to probe, the Wounds of Jesus, he burst forth into 
the adoring confession, ‘ My Lord and my God Thus, when 
the Ascending Jesus was being borne upwards into heaven, the 
disciples, as if thanking Him for His great gloiy, worshipped 
Him; and then ‘returned to Jerusalem with great joy V 
It may be that in some of these instances the ‘ worship ’ paid 
to Jesus did not express more than a profound reverence. 
Someti^aes He was ‘worslupped* as a Superhuman Person, wield- 
ing superhuman powers; sometimes He was worshipped by 
those who instinctively felt His moral majesty, which forced 
them, they knew not how, upon their knees. But if He had 
been only a ‘ good man,’ He must have checked such worship y. 


tTirf, Ti/o iricrrfixrw els avrSu ;* ETire 8^ 6 'irjO’ovs, ‘Kal 

fdpotcas avrhVf kuI 6 \a\uy ffov, iKfivds itmi/.' *0 Se ‘ Ihcmva, 
Kupif* K(d irpo<r€Kl 5 w 7 <r€y avr^, 

' St. Matt, xxviii. 9 ; d *l7}(rovs aTr^yrrfcrev avra^s, ‘ XofpeTe.* Al 

St Trpo(ri\Bov<rai iKpdrTicrav avTov rohs nr6Bas, Ka\ vpofftKiJtnjiTay 
■ St, John XX. 17. 

* St. Matt, xxviii. 1 7 : Kod IhSin-es ahrhv, irpocreit^V'rjfTav ol St idlerra- 
<rav. If some doubted, the worship offered by the rest may be presumed to 
have been a very deliberate act. For the use of irpoaKWiiy in the strict 
sense of adoring the Deity, cf, St. Matt. iv. 9, 10; St.John iv. 23, 24; 
Rev. xix. 10. 

“ St. John XX. 28: Koi &v€Kp(drf 6 koI elrty avrtp, ''O Kvpi6s fiov 

Kfu 6 &€ 6 s /blow.’ Against the attempt of Theodore of Mopsuostia and others 
to resolve this into an ejaculation addressed to the Father, see Alford in 
h>c. ; Pye Smith on Messiah, ii. 53. The avrip is of itself decisive. 

* St. Duke xxiv, 51, 52: Kal hv^tpiptro fls rhv ohpavSv, koI avrol irpoa* 

Kvp’fi€ravr€5 aurhv^ CirferTpeij/av th *Upov(Ta\^fi fieydAtis, 

^ This consideration is remarkably overlooked by Channing, who might 
have been expected to feel its force. Channing is * sure ’ that * the worship 
paid to Christ during His public ministry was rendered to Him only as a 
ihvine Messenger.* But prophets and Apostles were messengers from God. 
Wiy were they not worshipped ? Channing insists further that such titles 
as * Son of David,* shew that those who used them had no thought of Christ’s 
beixtf * the Self-existent Infinite Divinity.* It may be true that the full 
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He had Himself re-afiirmed the foundation-law of the religion 
of Israel: ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve Yet He never hints that danger lurked 
in this prostration of hearts and wills before Himself ; He wel- 
comes, by a tacit approval, this profound homage of which He 
is the Object. His rebuke to the rich young man implies, not 
that He Himself had no real claim to be called ‘ Good Master,* 
but that such a title, in the mouth of the person ^fore Him,^ 
was an unmeaning compliment^. He seems to invite prayer 
to Himself, even for the highest spiritual blessings, in such 
words as those which He addressed to the woman of Samaria : 

‘ If thou knewest the gift of God, and Who it is that saith unto 
thee, Give Me to drink ; thou wouldest have asked of Him, and 
He would have given thee living water *>.* He predicts indeed 
a time when the spiritual curiosity of His disciples would be 
satisfied in the joy of perfectly possessing Him ; but He nowhere 
hints that He would Himself cease to receive their prayers c. 
He claims all the varied homage which the *8008 of men, in 
their want and fulness, in their joy and sorrow, may rightfully 
and profitably pay to the Eternal Father; all are to 
‘honour the Son even as they honour the Father.* v 
2 . Certain it is that no sooner had Christ been 
the earth, in death and in glory, than He forthwith ijiegan 
to draw all men unto Him<i. This attraction expressea 


truth of His Divine Nature was not known to these first worshippeM; but 
it does not hold good that a particular title employed in prayer exhausts 
the idea which the petitioner has formed of the Person whom he addresses. 
Above all Channing urges the indilferenoe of the Jews 'to the frequent 
prostrations of men before J esus.* He thinks this indifference unintelligible 
on the supposition of their bdiieving such prostrations to invedve the pay* 
ment of divine honours. Tliat many of these prostrations weare nyO^tdelligtied 
to involve anytliing so definite is freely conceded. That the Jews suBpectedj !> 
the intention to honour Christ's Divinity in none of them would not provi^ 
that none of them were designed to honour It. The J ews were not preseinf ' 
at the confession of St. Thomas after the Hesurrection ; but there is no^ > 
reasonable room for questioning either the devotional puipose or.tlie 
logical force of the Apostle’s exclamation, * My liord and my Cfod.* 
see Channing, Works, ii. 194, 

* St. Matt. iv. 10. 

* See Leot. iv. 196. j 

^ St. John iv. lo; «1 tov Ofov, ical rfe i 

* A6s fioi vic^,* trb hv frrf<ra5 koI fSofxty &p <roi 0Swp (Sm. 

* Ibid* xvi. 3): wdAtv 5c Hrj/Ofieu b/aas, teed laptkt^ Ifid 

Xop^v 6fiia» odSels a!p«i bfiuv* koI 4y iKtlyp rp ouK iftfirrin 

M4y, Here ^p»r^(rcre dearly means 'question.* 

d Ibid, xii. 3a. 
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not merely in an assent to His teaching, but in the worship 
of His Person. No sooner had He ascended to His throne than 
there burst upwards from the heai*t of His Church a tide 
of adoration which has only become wider and deeper with 
the lapse of time. In the hrst days of the Church, Christians 
were known as * those who called upon the name of Jesus 
Christ®.* Prayer to Jesus Christ, so far from being a devotional 
eccentricity, «was the universal practice of Christians; it was 
the act of devotion which specially characterized a Christian. 
It would seem more than probable that the prayer oflFered 
by the assembled apostles at the election of St. Matthias, 
was addressed to Jfesus glorified t. A few months later the 


• Thus Ananias pleads to our Lord that Saul 'hath authority from the 
chief priests to bind irdpras robs irriKaKovp.epovs rh buofid iroi/.’ (Acts ix. 14.) 
On St. Paul’s first preaching in Jerusalem, ' All that heard him were amazed, 
and said, Is not this he that destroyed in Jerusalem robs iiriKa\ovn 4 pov$ 
rh $potia TowTo;’ (Ibid. ver. 21.) Thus the title was applied to Christians 
holit by themselves and by J ews outside the Church. In after years St, Paul 
insfrti it iat the beginning of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, which is 
add^S^ te the Church of God at Corinth ffbv wdcri rols iviKa\ovfi4vots rh 


rd$ifLvpiov iifiwv ^iTfcov Xpi(rrov, (1 Cor. i, 2.) The expression is 
iUuP9Eat<Mivl}y the dying prayer of St. Stephen, whom his murderers stoned 
Xal \ 4 yoina, * Kdpte *li7(roD, rh irpevpd pov/ (Acts vii. 59,) 
It tandMbe doubt^ that in Acts xxii. i6, 2 Tim. ii. 22, the Person Wlio 
is our Jtord Jesus Christ. *EirtKa\€?or 0 ai is not followed by an 

acotlBiatt;^ except in the sense of appealing to God or man. Its meaning 
is dear when it is used of prayer to the Eternal Father, 1 St. Pet. i. 1 7 ; 
Acts ii, ai (but cf. Bom. x. 13) ; or of appeal to Him, 2 Cor. i. 23 ; or of 
appeal to a human judjge. Acts xxv. 11, 12, 21, 25 ; xxvi. 32, xxviii. 19. 
Its passive use occurs in texts of a different construction; Acts iv. 3b; 
X. 18; xii. 12; XV. 17 ; Heb. xi. 16; St. James ii. 7. 

* Acts i. 24 : ical irpo<reu(djufvoi €hroy, * Ki/pt€ Kaphioyvwo’ra srdvrcov, dpd- 
Sei^ou in rodrwv rmv hdo cVa tv K.r.\, The selection of the twelve 

apoatliM is ^ways ascribed to Jesus Christ. Acts i. 2: ots i^t\€^aro, 
vt. 13 : irpotTf^dvrifff robs fiaBrirds avrov' Kal drr* avr&v 

"^Scicfi, ots teal dtrotrrdKovs updfiaort, St.John vi. yo: ouk bfMS robs 
di^ica l|fXf ; Ibid. xffi. 18; iyd> otta ovs i^eKt^dpriv, Ibid. xv. 16; 

, dAA* ^7^) i^itKe^dpriv vfias. Ibid. ver. ig: 4 y^ 

tfias 4 k rov K6<rpuw. Meyer quotes Acts xv. 7 : 6 0cbr 4 (eAt(aro 
rov ffirdiiards putv dKovarai rd 40 vri rhv \ 6 yov rov ^vayy^Kiov, in order to 
iSbetW tbi^ the Etomd Father must have been addressed. But this assumes 
can have no reference to our Lord. Moreover St. Peter is clearly 
noi to his original call to the apostolate, but to his being directed 
the Genmes. St. Paid was indeed accustomed to trace up his 
imtoSlip to ^he Eternal Father as the ultimate Source of all authority 
vi5 ; 2 Cor..i I ; Eph. i. i ; 2 Tim. i. i) ; but this is not inconsistent 
jmlt that Jesus Christ chose and sent all the apostles, and in par- 

tntolar mmself: i Hm. i. 12, Qipxvos els BiokovIov: Bom. i. 5, 5t* ot i\d 0 opuiv 
The epithet KopBtoyvii^Tris, and still more the word 
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dying martyr St. Stephen passed to his crown. His last cry 
was a prayer to our Lord, moulded upon two of the seven 
sayings which our Lord Himself had uttered on the Cross. 
Jesus had prayed the Father to forgive His executioners. Jesus 
had commended His Spirit into the Father’s hands The 
words which are addressed by Jesus to the Father, are by 
St. Stephen addressed to Jesus. To Jesus Stephen turns in 
that moment of supreme agony ; to Jesus he prays for pardon 
on his murderers; to Jesus, as to the King of the world of 
spirits, he commends his paiiing soul. It is suggested that 
St. Stephen’s words were * only an ejaculation forced from him 
in the extremity of his anguish,’ and thht as such they are 
‘higlily unfitted to be made the premiss of a theological in- 
ference.* But the question is, whether the earliest apostolical 
Church did or did not pray to Jesus Christ. And St. Stephen’s 
dying prayer is strictly to the point. An ‘ejaculation’ may 
shew more clearly than any set formal prayer the ordinary 
currents of devotional thought and feeling; an ejaculation is 
more instinctive, more spontaneous, and therefore a truer index 
of a man’s real mind, than a prayer which has been used for years. 
And how could the martyr’s cry to Jesus have been the product 
of a ‘ thoughtless impulse ’ ? Dying men do not cling to devotional 
fancies or to precarious opinions; the soul in its last agony 
instinctively falls back upon its deepest certainties. Nor can 
the unpremeditated ejaculation of a person dying in shame and 
torture be credited with that element of dramatic artifice which 
may in rare cases have coloured parting words and actions 
when, alas ! on the blink of eternity, men have thought more 
of a ‘place in history’ than of the awful Presence into which 
they were hastening. Is it hinted that St. Stephen was a 
recent convert, not yet entirely instructed in the complete faith 
and mind of the apostles, and not unlikely to exaggerate par- 
ticular features of their teaching 1 But St. Stephen is expressly 
described as a man ‘full of faith and of the Holy Ghost h,’ 

Kvpioff axe equally applicable to the Father and to Jesus Cfhrist. For the 
former, see St. John i. 49, ii. 25, vi. 64, xvi. 30, xxi. 17 ; Her. n. 23. It 
was natural that the apostles should thus apply to Jesus ChrisKk to fill up 
the vacant chair, unless they had believed Him to be out of the reach of 
prayer or incapable of helping them. See Alford and 01 s. in loc. ; Baitm* 
garten’s Apost. Hist, in loc. ; Waterland, Works, ii. 555. 

* Acts vii. 59, 60 : ^Ai 6 oJ 3 S\ovy rhy ^T€<f>ayoy, iviicaKovfuviop Mel 
* Kvpu 'Ifftrov, rb ryev/nd fiou,* ©fh be ra ydvura, txpa^e firydhp, 
*Kvpie, fx^ (rrfitrps abrols rijv afiaprlay 

^ Acts vi. 5 : Mpok nK-f^p-rj vlffrevs aal TLyeifiaros ^Ayimu i 

f tiBor. 
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As such he had recently been chosen to fill an important ofiice 
in the Church; and as a prominent missionary and apologist 
of the Gospel he might seem almost to have taken rank with the 
apostles themselves. Is it urged that St. Stephen’s prayer was 
offered under the exceptional circumstances of a vision of Christ 
vouchsafed in mefcy to His dying servant i ] But it does not 
enter into the definition of prayer or worship that it must 
of necessity he addressed to an invisible Person. And the vision 
of Jesus standing at the right hand of God may have differed 
in the degree of sensible clearness, but in its general nature it 
did not differ, from th^t sight upon which the eye of every dying 
Christian has rested from the beginning. St. Stephen would 
not have prayed to Jesus Christ fAen, if he had never prayed 
to Him before; the vision of Jesus would not have tempted 
him to innovate upon the devotional law of his life ; the sight of 
Jesus would have only carried him in thought upwards to the 
Father, if the Father alone had been the Object of the Church’s 
earliest adoration. St. Stephen would never have prayed to 
Jesus, if he had been taught that such prayer was hostile to 
the supreme prerogatives of God ; and the apostles, as mono- 
theists, must have taught him thus, unless they had believed 
that Jesus is God, Who with the Father is worshipped and 
glorified. 

Indeed St. Stephen’s prayer may be illustrated, so far as this 
P9iut is concerned, by that of Ananias at Damascus, To Anaiiias 
Jesus appeared in a vision, and desired him to go to the newly- 
converted Saul of Tarsus ‘ in the street that is called Straight.* 
The reply of Ananias is an instance of that species of prayer in 
which the soul trustfully converses with God even to the veige 
of argument and remonstrancel, while yet it is controlled by the 
deepest sense of God’s awful greatness : ‘ Lord, I have heard by 
many of this man, how much evil he hath done to Thy saints at 
Jerusalem: and here he hath authority from the chief priests 
to bind all that call on Thy Name Our Lord overrules the 


* So apparently Meyer in loo. : ' Das Stephaniis J esum anrief, war hochst 
natiirlich, da er eben Jesum ftir ihn bereit steliend geseheii liatte.’ 

1 For similar colloquies with God in prayers, see Gen. xviii, 23-33 ; 
Fxod. iv. 10-13; I Kings xx. 14; Jer. i. 6-9; Jonah iv. 9, 10; Acts x. 

Compare Ps, Ixxiv, i-ii ; Ps. xliv. passim, and Imitat. Christi, 
lib. iii. 17; etc. ^ ^ 

^ Acts ix. 13, 14: K<5pt€, hrh woW&if vtpl rov dySpbs rovroVt oVa 

vcEicdi rots dylois <row iy 'UpovtraK'hf^' ^iovaiay Ttaph, r<ity 

vdyras roi/s 4 irtKa\ovfityous rh uvopL<i 
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objections of His servant. But what man has not at times 
prayed for exemption, when God has made it plain that He wills 
him to undertake some difficult duty, or to embrace some sharp 
and heavy cross ? Who has not pleaded with God the claims 
of His interests and His honour against what appears to be 
His Will, so long as it has been possible to doubt whether 
His Will is really what it seems to be % Ananias* ‘ remonstrance * 
is a prayer; it is a spiritual colloquy; it is a form of prayej 
which implies daily, hourly familiarity with its Object ; it 
is the language of a soul habituated to constant communion 
with Jesus. It shews very remarkably how completely Jesus 
occupies the whole field of vision in the Soul of His servant. 
The ‘ saints * whom Saul of Tarsus has persecuted at J erusalem, 
are the ‘saints,’ it is not said of God, but of Jesus; the Name 
which is called upon by those whom Saul has authority to 
bind at Damascus, is the Name of Jesus. Ananias does not 
glance at One higher than Jesus, as if Jesus were lower than 
God ; Jesus is to Ananias his God, the Recipient of his worship, 
and yet the Friend before Whom he can plead the secret 
thoughts of his heart with earnestness and freedom. 

But he to whom, at the crisis of a far greater destiny, Ana- 
nias brought consolation and relief from Jesus, wa;s himself 
conspicuous for his devotion to the adorable Person of our Lord 1. 
Even at the very moment of his conversion, Saul of Tarsus 
sought guidance from Jesus Christ in prayer, as from the lawful 
Lord of his being. ‘Lord,* he cried, ‘what shall I do™?* 
And when afterwards in the temple our Lord bade St. Paul, 

‘ Make haste and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem,* we find the 
Apostle, like Ananias, unfolding to Jesus his secret thoughts, 
his fears, his regrets, his confessions; laying them out before 
Him, and waiting for an answer from Jesus in the secret 
chambers of his soul”. Indeed St. Paul constantly uses lan- 
guage which shews that he habitually thought of Jesus as of 
Divine Providence in a Human Form, watching over, befriending, 
consoling, guiding, providing for him and his, with Infinite fore- 

1 That Acta ix. ti, iSob yhp irpo<r€^X€Tai, refers to prayers addressed to 
Christ is rendered at least probable by the prayers of St. Paul at his con- 
version and in the temple. Acts xxii. 10, 19, ao. For the use of irpo<r§{f~ 
X€<r$at, of prayer to Christ, see Acts i. 34. 

“ Acts xxii. 10, t( KiiJpif ; 

” Ibid. vers. 19, 30 : Kvpu, avrol Mcravreu, Zri fyiSu lifitiu ^vKaidfwy leal 
Hipvy learh rhs trvvttytoyhs robs mffrt^vras ifrl jcol tire #|€x«to rh oXfUi 
!ST€4>dy0v roS fAdprvpSs trov, teal atirhs iepferri^s Kal avy€vioK&y etivx- 
f»c<rct avrov, <cal pvhdcrervp ra ifidtia r&p dpwpodvrwv ourdv. 

[lect. 
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sight and power, but also with the tenderness of a human sym- 
pathy. In this sense J esus is placed on a level with the Father 
in St. Paul’s two earliest Epistles. * Now God Himself and our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you o; ' 
‘Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and God, even our Father, 
Which hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting consolation 
and good hope through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish you 
i^ every good* word and work p.’ Thus Jesus is associated with 
the Father, in one instance as directing the outward movements 
of the Apostle’s life, in another as building up the inward life 
of the recent converts to Christianity. In other devotional ex- 
pressions the Name of Jesus stands alone. ‘ I trust in the Lord 
Jesus,’ so the Apostle writes to the Philippians, ‘to send Timo- 
theus shortly unto you<i.’ ‘I thank Christ Jesus our Lord,’ so 
he assures St. Timothy, ‘ Who hath given me power, for that He 
counted me faithful, putting me into the ministiyf.’ Is not 
this the natural language of a soul which is constantly engaged 
in communion with Jesus, whether it be the communion of 
praise or the communion of prayer? Jesus is to St. Paul, not 
a deceased teacher or philanthropist, who has simply done his 
great work and then has left it as a legacy to the world ; He is 
God, ever living and ever present, the Giver of temporal and of 
spiritual blessings, the Guide and Friend of man both in man’s 
outward and in his inward life. If we had no explicit records of 
prayers offered by St. Paul to Jesus, we might be sure that such 
prayers were offered, since otheiwise the language which he 
employs could not have been used. But, in point of fact, the 
Apostle has not left us in doubt as to his faith or his practice 
in this respect. ‘If,* he asserts, ‘thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
For with the heart man believeth imto righteousness ; and with 


® I Theas. iii. ii : 6 ©eby «fol Uar^p rifiwv, Koi 6 Kiipios 

*lriaovs Xpiaros, KarevOvvai r^v 6S6v rrpbf vfjMS. 

P 2 Thess. ii. i6, 17: avrhs Sf d K^pios rjpLwv 'Irisovs XpiffrhSf Koi 6 
*eol Uar^p ijfjicov, 6 kyair^ffoLS ^jjms ical dobs ira^aicKriffiv altcvlav Kal 
d.yad^p 4 p xiipirt, vapcucaKea’at ifAuy riis tcapSias, nal trrripi^ai ufias iv vavrl 
\6y<p Koi tp>yip iya$(p. 

Phil. ii. 19 ; 81 ip Kvpl^ ^Irfifov, TtfjL^Oeop Tax€»s * This 

hope wag ip Kvpi^ *Iij<roO : it rested and centred in Him ; it arose from no 
extraneous feelings or expectations, and so would doubtless be fulfilled.* 
Bp. Mlicott in loc. Compare, too, Bp. lightfoot in loc. 

*■ I l^m. i. 1 2 : icol ipdvpofKixraprl fie Xpi(rrf ’Iijcrov rf Kupi^ 

Sri uiar 6 p fie Bifiepos sis dtaKortay. 
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the mouth confession is made to salvation. For the Scripture 
saith, Whosoever helieveth on Him shall not be ashamed. For 
there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek : for the 
Same is Lord over all, rich unto all that call upon Him. For 
whosoever sliall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be 
saved®,’ The prophet Joel had used these last words of prayer 
to the Lord Jehovah. St. Paul, as the whole context shews 
beyond reasonable doubt, understands them of prayer to J esus *. 
And what are the Apostle’s benedictions in the name of Christ 
but indirect prayers offered to Christ that His blessing might be 
vouchsafed to the Churches which the Apostle is addi’essing ? 
‘Grace be to you from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Clu’ist".* ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all v/ Or what shall we say of St. Paul’s entreaties 
that he might be freed from the mysterious and humiliating 
infirmity which he terms his ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ ? He tells 
us that three times he besought the Lord Jesus Christ that 
it might depart from him, and that in mercy his prayer was 
refused^. Are we to imagine that that prayer to Jesus was 
an isolated act in St. Paul’s spiritual life? Does any such 
religious act stand alone in the spiritual history of an ear- 
nest and moderately consistent man? Apostles believed that 

• Roiru X. 9-13: SfMoXoyfjaris ip ry crrS/narl aov K^piop *l7fcrovp, koH 

vicrTtvaris ip rf; Kapdi<f, aov Sti 6 ©eby avrhp ifyeip^p in p€Kpa>p, awd-fjorj)' Kopbit^ 
yap mareierai us BiKaioaxiPTjp, ar6jxari bpoKoyurai us aurriplap. Aiyti 
yap i) ypatp^f * nSs 6 irtar^voop iv* avr^ ob Karaiaxvpd'fjaerai.* Ov ydp iari 
BtaaroK^ *lovbalov rt Kal "EAAtjpos’ 6 ydp avrhs Kbpios vciptup, nAovrwp us 
vdpras rois ivtKoAovpipovs avrbp. *nds ydp hs dp iniKaAiarfrai rb dpopa 
KvpioVf awB^a^rai. Cf. lya. xxviii. 16; Joel ii. 32. Here St. Paul applies 
to Jesus the language which prophets had used of the Lord Jehovah, Of. 
Acts ii. 21. 

Of. Meyer in Kom. x. 12 : 6 yi^f avrhs Ki'ptos irdprup, ‘Dieser Kbpios 
ist Chiistus, der avr6s ver. ii und der mit diesem avr6s nothwendig iden- 
tische Kbpios ver. 13. Wiire Goit (i.e. the Father) gemeint, so miisste man 
grade den chriMUchtn Charakter der Beweisfuhrung erst hinzutragen (wie 
Ofsh. : 'Gott in Christo’), was aber willkiirlich ware.’ "Foi Kbpios vdprtpp, 
boe Phil. ii. n. Cf. St. Clirys. in loc. 

“ I Oor. i. 3. 

^ Bom. xvi. 20 ; cf. Bom. i. 7. 

2 Cor. xii. 8, 9 : bvr^p tovtou rpU rhp Kvptop vap€Kd\€ffa, %pa dtroaTp dir* 
ifiav’ Kal efpriKi ft-oi, * *ApKe7 aot f) l*ov' ri ydp dvpafxis jiov ip daOepettf 

T€\€toOT«t.* VtSiara dip fiaKXop Kavxhrrofiai ip rdis daBepuais (aov^ %pa iiu- 
aKfipdayj hr* ipt^ ii dlpa/ms rod Xpiarov. Meyer in loc. : * rhp Kvpiop. nicht 
Gott (the Father), sondem Christum (s. v. 9, ^ Ivpafiis rov Xpiarov), der 

ja dw machtige Bezwinger des Satan’s ist W'ie Paulus die Antwort, 

den xPVi*'a'riafi 6 s (Matt. ii. 12 : Luk. ii. 6: Act. x. 22) von Christo einp* 
^gen habe, ist uns vdllig« unbekannt.* 

[bECT. 
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when the First-begotten was brought into the inhabited world, 
the angels of heaven were bidden to worship Him*. They 
declared Him y, when His day of humiliation and suffering had 
ended, to have been so highly exalted that the Name which He 
had borne on earth, and which is the symbol of His Humanity, 
was now the very atmosphere and nutriment of all the upward 


^ Heb. i. 6 : %rav Si rrdXtv elrraydyri rhv vpQ)T6roKov (Is olK0Vfj.4irfiVf 
xlyn, *KoX ’frpotrKvirtia'd'ruxTav avT^ Ttdvrfs dyyiXoi On this passage 

see the exhaustive note of Belitzsch, Oomm. ziim. Br. an rtie Webrtier, pp. 
24-29. *I)ie LXX. libers, hier ganz richtig irpoirKuyiiarare, denn ist 

ja kein praet. consec., ur. l^Augustin macht die den rechten Sinn treffende 
schdne Bemerkung : “ adorate Eum cessat igitur adoratio aiigeloriim, qui 
non adorantur, sed adorant ; mali angeli volunt adorari, boni adorant nec so 
adorari pemiittunt, ut vel saltern eoruin exemplo idolatriae cessent.’ Es fragt 
sich nun aber: mit welchem Bechte oder auch nur auf welohem Grundo 
bezieht der Verf. eine Stelle, die von Jehova handelt, auf Christum ?’ After 
discussing some unsatisfactory replies, he proceeds : ‘ Der Grundsatz, von 
welohem der Verf. ausgeht, ist . . . . dieser : XJeberall wo im A. T. von eiiier 
endzeitigen letztentscheidenden Zukunfb (Parusie), Erscheinung und Erweis- 
ung Jehova’s in seiner zugleich richterlichen und heilwiirtigen Macht iiiid 
Herrlichkeit die Rede ist, von einer gegenbildlich zur niosaischen Zeit sich 
verhaltenden Offenbarnng J ehova’s, von einer Selbstdarstellung Jehova’s als 
Kdnigs seines Reiches: da ist Jehova — Jesus Christus; denn dieser ist 
Jehciva, geotfenbaret im Fleisch ; Jehova, eingetreten in die Menscheit und 
ihre Geschichte ; Jehova, aufgegangen als Sonne des Heils iiber seincm 
Volke. Dieser Griindsatz ist auch unumstdsslich wahr ; auf ihm ruht der 
heilsgeschichtliche Zusamraenhang, die tiefinnerste Einheit beider Testa- 
niente. Alle neutest. Schriffcsteller sind dieses Bewusstseins voll, welches 
sich ^leich auf der Schwelle der evangelischen Geschichte ausspricht ; denn 
dem 'n DV soli Elia vorausgehn Mai. iii. 23 f. und irph irpotruirov Kvpiov 
Jolmnnes Lc. i. ^6, vgl. 17. Darum sind auch alle Psalmen in welchen die 
Verwirklichung des weltuberwindenden Kdnigthums Jehova’s besungen 
wird, messianisch und werden von unserem Vert*, als solche betrachtet, denn 
die scliliessliche Glorie der Theokratie ist nach heilsgeschichtlichem Plane 
keine andere als die der Christokratie, das Reich Jehova’s und das Reich 
Christi ist Eines.’ 

y Phil. ii. 9, 10: 6 0€os ahrhv uir€py\|^«<r<F, fcal oyofia rh 

vrrep iray Spo/jm' *Lva ip ry hvdpLari ^Vritrov Trap y6pv ndpc^ip ivovpauloDP Kal ini' 
yeltap Ka\ Karax^oplup' koI irStra yAwa-tra i^ofioAoyfttrrjrai Bn Kvpm *lri<rovr 
Xpiarrhs ets B6^ap Qeov XlarpSs. See Alford in loc. : * The general aim of 
the passage is ... . the exaltation of Jesus, The ft’s SB^ap &fov Tlarpis 
below is no deduction from this, but rather an additional reason why we 
should carry on the exaltation of Jesus until tkis neto particular is in- 
traduced^ This would lead us to infer that the universal prayer is to be 
to Jesus. And this view is confirmed by the next clause, where every 
tongue is to cimfess that Jesus Christ is KBpios, when we remember the 
common expression, iviKaKtttrOai rb opofxa Kvpiov, for prayer. Rom x. 1 2 ; 
I Cor. i. 2 ; 3 Tim. ii. 32.* For iy hud/iari, comp, i Rings viii. 44, LXX ; 
Ps. xliv. 10. Bp. Lightfoot in loc. : ‘ It seems clear from the context that 
the Name of Jesus is not only the medium, but the object of adoration.’ 

vn] 
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torrents of prayer which rise from the moral world beneath His 
throne ; that as the God-Man He was worshipped by angels, by 
men, and by the spirits of the dead. The practice of the Apostles 
did but illustrate their faith; and the prayers offered to Jesus 
by His servants on earth were believed to be but a reflection of 
that worship which is offered to Him by the Church of heaven. 

If this belief is less clearly traceable in the brief Epistles of 
St. Peter z, it is especially observable in St. John, St. John is 
speaking of the Son of God, when he exclaims, ‘ This is the coii- 
fidence that we have in Him, that, if we ask anything according 
to His Will, He heareth us : and if we^know that He hear us, 
.... we know that we have the petitions that we desired of 
Him K These petitions of the earthly Church correspond to the 
adoration above, where the wounded Humanity of our Lord is 
throned in the highest heavens. ‘ I beheld, and lo, in the midst 
of the throne .... stood a Lamb as It had been slain b.* Around 
Him are three concentric circles of adoration. The inmost pro- 
ceeds from the four mysterious creatures and the four and twenty 
elders who ‘ have harps, and golden vials full of odours, which 
are the prayers of the saints®.’ These are the courtiers who are 
placed on the very steps of the throne ; they represent more 
distant worshippers. But they too fall down before the throne, 
and sing the new song which is addressed to the Lamb slain and 
glorified ^ : * Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by 
Thy Blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation ; and hast made us unto our God kings and priests, and 
we shall reign on the earth®.’ Around these, at a greater 


» Yet I St. Pet. iv. ii is a doxology * framed, as it might seem, for com- 
mon use on earth and in heaven.’ See also 2 St. Pet. iii. 18. 

I St. John V. 13-15 t Xva "iri<mxn\re tis rh ^ivofia rod Tiov rov 0€ov, Kod 
aJfrij dirrlif ^ af/rhy, 5ri idu ri ourdfuBa Kwrh rd 

6€\7)^a aifroVf dKoin rj/xuv’ Ka\ idv oXBoijlbv Srt iifitoy, h atrctfjucSa, 

Hri airifiixara h trap' ainov. The natural con- 
struction of this passage seems to oblige us to refer awToO and rh to 

the Son of God (ver. 13). The passage i St.John iii. 21, 22 does not for- 
bid this ; it only shews how fully, in St. J ohn’s mind, the honour and 
prerogatives of the Son are those of the Father. 

^ Itev. V. 6 : Kod elBoy, ual ihoh 4 y rov Bp 6 vov ual rwv rtffffdptov 
Ha\ 4 y r&y rpetf jSvTcpwv, apvloy 4 (rrr)Khs i>s 4 ff<payfi 4 voy» 

® Ibid. ver. 8 : ^Kaarros ntBdpas, Kcd <pi(Uas xpviras y€fio 6 <FQa Bvfnar 

fjLdrboy^ oSf tlcriv cu upoffiuxcd rwv dyiav, 

^ Ibid. : tmaov iptiviov rov dpyiou . . . . koI fSovaiy uaiy^y, 

• Ibid. ver. 9 : ia’<pdyfis, xal iiySpaaos rip iy ry edptari aov, 4 k 

ndavs km yXdHrtnis nod AaoO Koi 4 ByovSf Kcd ivolrjaas ripMS r^ TifiMV 

patriActs Kol Uptis* Kcd ^M3riK^i<rop.tv 4 k\ r^s y%s, 

[ lect. 
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distance from the Most Holy, there is a countless company of 
worshippers : ‘ I heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne and the creatures and the elders : and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands ; saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb That 
was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing t.* Beyond these again, the 
entranced Apostle discerns a third sphere in which a perpetual 
Vorship is maintained. Lying outside the two inner circles of 
conscious adoration offered by the heavenly intelligences, there 
is in St. John’s vision^ an assemblage of all created life, which, 
whether it wills or* not, lives for Christ’s as for the Father’s 
glory: 'And every creature which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under tlie earth, and such as are in the sea, and all 
that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sittetli upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever 8.* This is the hymn of 
the whole visible creation, and to it a response comes from 
the inmost circle of adoring beings, ratifying and harmonizing 
this sublime movement of universal life : ‘ And the four creatures 
said, Ament.’ And how does the redeemed Church on eaith 
bear her part in the universal chorus of praise % * Unto Him 
That loved us, and washed us from our sins in His Own Blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and His Father ; 
to Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen h’ It 
is surely impossible to mistake the force and meaning of this 
representation of the adoration of the Lamb in the Apocalypse. 
Tliis representation cannot be compared with the Apocalyptic 
pictures of the future fortunes of the Church, where the imagery 
employed frequently leaves room for allusions so diverse, that no 
interpretation can be positively assigned to a particular symbol 
writhout a certain intellectual and spiritual immodesty in the 

^ Bev. V, II, 12 : ifol eT5oy, icai i^Kovtra iroWuv KvKK69ev 

rod 6p6vov KoX ruv (fitwv koX r&v rrpe<r$ur4pav koI 

^4yovr€5 ^eopp pi€y<i\p, 4a ri rb &pyloy rh i(r<payfjL4vov Xa0«7v r^v 5tJ- 

Vixfitv K<d irKovrov hoX croptav Kcd l<rxby Kol Ka\ Kcd ^vKoyia^' 

^ Ibid. ver. koX irav Kriafia 5 40-7 iv 4v rip ovpavp, Kal iy rp 7 J, koI 
bTroKdru rvs yiis, Kcd 4vl rijs BaXda-crrfs & iarrt, Kal rk 4y avrots vdyra, 1}Kov(ra 
x4yoyras, KaBrip4vtp irrl rov 9p6yov Kal rip apyi(u ri evXoy'ia koX r\ rip.)\ Kal 
V Z6^a Mxd Kpdros ^Is robs aluvas r&y altiya>y» Cf. vii. 9 , 10 . 

^ Ibid. ver. 14 : koI rk r4a<fapa ^4oa fXeyoy, *Ap‘fiy* 

* Ibid. i. 5 , 6 ; kyatr^icrayn JipJas koI Xoberayrt ^juay kirh r&y apapriQp 
VfMffy iy Tip avrov' Kal iroirjo’fy Vfias fiarriXits Kcd Upits rip taxi 

TJarpl ai/TOv* akrp 54(a Kal rb Kpdros us robs aiobyas rwv ai<^yofy» kp4fy, 

vn] 
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interpreter who essays to do so. You may in vain endeavour 
satisfactorily to solve the questions which encompass such points 
as the number of the beast or the era of the millennium ; but 
you cannot doubt for one moment Who is meant by ‘ the Lamb,* 
or what is the character of the worship that is so solemnly 
offered to Him. 

But upon this worship of Jesus Christ as we meet with it in 
the apostolical age, let us here make three observations. 

a. First, then, it cannot be accounted for, and so set aside, as 
being part of an undiscriminating cultus of heavenly or super- 
human beings in general. Such a culti^s finds no place in the 
New Testament, except when it, or something very much re- 
sembling it, is expressly discountenanced. By the mouth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ the New Testament reaffirms the Sinaitic law 
which restricts worship to the Lord God Himself St. Peter 
will not sanction the self-}irostrations of the grateful Cornelius, 
lest Cornelius should think of him as more than human h 
When, at Lystra, the excited populace, with their priest, desired 
to offer sacrifice to St. Paul and St. Barnabas, as to ‘ deities 
who had come down to them in the likeness of men,’ the 
Apostles in tlnnr unfeigned distress protested that they were but 
men of like feelings with those whom they were addressing, and 
claimed for the living God that service which was His exclusive 
right When St. John fell at the feet of the angel of the 
Apocalypse, in profound acknowledgment of the marvellous 
privileges of sight and sound to which he had been admitted, he 
was peremptorily checked on the ground that the angel too was 
oniy his fellow-slave, and that God was the one true Object of 
woraliip*!. One of the most salient features of the Gnostico- 
Jewish theosophy whicli threatened the faith of the Church of 
C0I0SS8B was the worshipping of angels ; and St. Paul censures 

^ St. Matt. iv. 10; Bent. vi. 13 ; x. 20. See Lect. I. 27; II. 95. 

* Acts X. 25 : ervvavrija-as aur^ 6 Kopyi)\tos, ireaiicy M robs ir6bas vpotrf- 
Kvv7}(r€y, 6 5e n4rpos avrov i}y€tp€ Xtywy, * *Avdarri$i‘ tcayiSt avrhs &v6p(air6s 

Ibid. xiv. 14, 15: rh ipidria ai/ruv cIs rhv 

tx^oVf KpdCovrts Koi Acyoi/rcs, * *^Ai^5p€s, ri ravra iroi€tT€ ; Kod ijaoto- 

iradets ierfjiiv ipty Mpwiroi, €vayyt\t(6fiivot bfids i-rrh rovrtav rwv fiaraiotp 
4ina‘Tp4<l>^w 4ir} rhv &€by rhv Cwyra* 

® Rev. xxii, 8, 9 ; koI *lu>ivvri5 6 $\47ruv ravra Koi hKoimv* Kcd trt IjKovtra 
Kal 4fi\€^a, 4ir€tra Tpoancvvijcrai ^furpoffS^y r&y noSwy rov iyy4\ov rov SciK* 
y^oyrbs pat ravra. Koi \4yfi ^ot, *"'Opa pip tr{>vhov\6s aop ydp tlpi tud r&y 
<rov rwy irpo^^r&Vf Kot rwy rrfpoiyrwy robs Adyovs rov fit$\lov ro4>* 
rov' ry 0 «v rrpoarKvyn<rov* 
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it because it tended to loosen men’s hold upon the incommu- 
nicable prerogatives of the great Head of the Church®. Cer- 
tainly the New Testament does teach that we Christians have 
close communion with the blessed angels and with the sainted 
dead, such as would be natural to members of one great and 
really undivided family. The invisible world is not merely 
above, it is around us; we have come into it; and Christ’s 
kingdom on earth and in heaven p forms one supernatural whole. 
But the worship claimed for, accepted by, and paid to Jesus, 
stands out in the New Testament in the sharpest relief. This 
relief is not softened or shaded off by any instances of an in- 
ferior homage paid, whether legitimately or not, to created beings. 
We do not meet with any clear distinction between a primary 
and a secondary worship, by which the force of the argument 
might have been more or less seriously weakened. Worship is 
claimed for, and is given to, God alone; and if Jesus is wor- 
shipped, this is simply because Jesus is God^i. 

The worship paid to Jesus in the apostolic age was cer- 
tainly in many cases that adoration which is due to the Most 
High God, and to Him alone, from all His intelligent creatures. 
God Himself must needs have been, then as ever, the One 
Object of real worship. But the Eternal Son, when He became 

® Col. ii. 18: fiTjheU ifjias KarajSpajScv^TOf BeXav 4v rarreivo<l>po(rvirp Kal 
0pri(ric€ia rav aTyeAwy. The Apostle condemns this (i) on the moral ground 
that the Gnostic teacher here alluded to claimed to be in possession of 
truths respecting the unseen world of which he really was ignorant, & 

C. K. L.] k^paKtv ififiarevwv, clic^ pvaioifxivos (fvh rov pohs rrjf irapKh^ 
ahrov : (2) On the dogmatic ground of a resulting interference with due 
recognition of the Hesi^hip of J esus Christ, the One Source of the super* 
natural life of the Church, Kctl oh Kparcov rktv 4$ ov Trap rb aufua 

Sih r&p capwp Kcd avphtafiwp 4irixopriyohf4.fPOP Ktd crvixfii$ai6fAepoPy t^p 

rov 6eov. 

^ Heb. xii, 22 : irpotr^AnA/fOoTs bpci, ical Tr6\ti 0«ov (copros, *lppow- 
eroK^fx iirovpaplqft Kal /avpidaip &yy4Acop,.TraP7jyhp€t Kal 4KK\ij<ri<f vpafrorSKcop 
ip ovpapots iiTroytypafifxiptaPt Kal Kptr^ Trdprwp, Kal vpihfiaai Sixalup 

rtrt\tiwfi€PUPf Kol Biad-fiicris pias fxfalr'p *lrt<rov. 

^ The ‘worship* of Buddha has sometimes been compared to that of 
our IHvine Lord, as if Buddha were regarded as a real divinity by his fob 
l^ers. But * le Bouddha reste homme, et ne cherche jamais h d^passer les 
limites de rhumanit^, au delh de laquelle il ne con9oit nen. L’enthousiasme 
de see disciples a 4i6 aussi r^servl que lui>meme : dans le culte innocent 
qu*ilB lui rendaient, leur ferveur s'adressaii d un souvenir consolateur et 
fortifianis Jamais leur superstition interessee ne s'adressait d sa puis* 
sance . . . . Toigueil de ^‘l-ltyamouni, ni le fanatisme des croyants, n’a 
<}pn9u un sacrilege ; le Bouddha, tout grand qu*il se croit, n’a point risqud 
I’a^h^oee; .... jamais personne n*a song^ h en faire un dieu.* Saint* 
Hilaire, Le Bouddliai, p. 168. 
vu] C 0 
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Man, ceased not to be God. As God, He received from those 
who believed in Hm the only worship which their faith could 
render ^ This is clear from the representations of heavenly wor- 
ship in the Apocalypse, which we have been considering, even 
if we take no other passages into account. The Apocalyptic 
worship of our glorified Lord is not any mere honorary acknow- 
ledgment that Hifl redemptive work is complete. Even at the 
moment* of His Incarnation worship is addressed to Christ’s 
Divine and Eternal Person. Doubtless the language of devotion 
to Him which we find in the Gospels represents many postures 
of the human soul, ranging between thaL utter self-prostration 
which we owe to the Most High, and that' trustful familiarity 
with which we pour our joys and sorrows, our hopes and fears 
into the ear of a human friend. Such ‘ lower forms ’ of worship 
lead up to, and are explained by, the higher. They illustrate 
the condescension and purpose of the Incarnation. But the 
familiar confidence which the Incarnation invites cannot be 
pleaded against the rights of the Incarnate God. A free, trust- 
ful, open-hearted converse with Christ is compatible with the 
lowliest worship of His Person Christian confidence even ‘leans 
upon His breast at supper,’ while Christian faith discerns His 
Glory, and ‘falls at His feet as dead.’ 

y. The apostolic worship of Jesus Christ embraced His 
Manhood no less than it embraced His Godhead According to 

* Meyer’s remarks are very far from satisfactory. 'Bas Anrufen Christi 
ist nioht das Anbeten schlechthin, wie es nur in Betreft’ des Vaters, als des 
einigen ahsoluien Gottes{\) geschieht, wohl aber die Anbetung nach der 
(lurch das Verhiiltniss Christi zum Vater (dessen wesensgleicher Sohn, 
Ebenbild, Throngenosse, Vermittler, und Fiirsprecher fur die Menschen 
u, 8. w. er ist) bedingten Belativitat im betenden Bewusstsein .... Der 
Christum Anrufeiide ist sich bewusst, er rufe ihn nicht als den schlech- 
ihinigen Ootf-t sondem als den gottmenschlichen Vertreter und Mittler 
Gottes an.' In Bom. x. 12 our Lord is represented as being equal with 
the Father (p. 380, note), and equally with Him entitled to adoration. 
Adoration is strictly due to the Uncreated Substance of God, and to Jesus 
Christ as being personally of It. The mediatorial functions of His Man- 
hood cannot aifect the bearings of this truth. See IVaterland’s profound 
remarks on * Scripture’s seeming in some places to found Christ’s title to 
worship not so much upon what He is in Himself, as upon what He has 
done for us.' Works, vol, i. p. 435, 

■ Cat. Rao. p. 164. 

* Cf. Pearson, Minor Theological Works, vol. i. p. 307; 'Christus sive 
Homo Ille Qui est Mediator, adoratus est. Heb. i. 6; Apoc. v. ii, 13 . 
Hffio est plenissima descri|:)tio adorationis. £t hie Agnus occisus erat Homo 
ille, Qui est Mediator ; Ergo Homo Ille, Qui est ^^ediato^ est adorandus. 
St. Greg. Kazianzen. Epist. ci. : Mns gil vpQ<jKvv€i rbv igravpwpiivoy, dvd$€fta 
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Bt* Paul His 'Human Name of Jesus^ that His Human Nature, 
is worshipped on earth, in heaven, and among the dead. It 
is not the Unincamate Logos, but the wounded Humanity of 
Jesus, Which is enthroned and adored in the vision of the 
Apocalypse. To adore Christ’s Deity while carefully refusing 
to adore His Manhood would be to forget that His Manhood 
is for ever joined to His Divine and Eternal Person, Which is 
the real Object of our adoration. Since He has taken the 
Manhood into God, It is an inseparable attribute of His Per- 
sonal Godhead; every knee must bend before It; henceforth the 
angels themselves around the throne must adore, not as of yore 
the Unincarnate Son, but ^the Lamb as It had been slain.’ 

3, Thus rooted in the doctrine and practice of the apostles, 
the worship of J esus Christ was handed down to succeeding ages 
as an integral and recognised element of the spiritual life of the 
Church. The early Fathers refer to the worship of our Lord as 
to a matter beyond dispute. The apostolic age had scarcely 
passed, when St. Ignatius bids the Koman Christians ‘put up 
supplications to Christ’ on his behalf, that he might attain 
the distinction of martyrdom^. St. Polycarp’s Epistle to th® 
Philippians opens with a benediction which is in fact a prayer 
to Jesus Christ, as being, together with the Almighty Fatlier, 
the Giver of peace and mercy Polycarp prays that ‘the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Eternal Priest 
Himself, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, would build up his 
readers in faith and truth and in all meekness, . . . and would 
give them a part and lot among the saints -y.’ And at a later 


^oTTfitt, icol t€tc£x®« T&v $€OKT 6 payJ* Ct also Ibid. p. 308 : * Christus, 
qu 4 est Mediator, est unicA adoratione colendus. Concil. Gen. V. Collat. 
viii. can. 9. Si quis adorari in duabus naturis dicit Christum, ex quo duaa 
adurationes introducat, semotira Deo Verbo, et semotim Ilomini : aut si 

quis adorat Christum, sed non und adoratione Deum Verbum Incar ' 

natum cum Ejus Came adorat, extra quod sancta) Dei ecclesise ab initio 
traditum est ; talis anathema sit.’ See the whole of this and the preceding 
‘Determination.’ And compare St. Cyril’s 8th Anathema ; Damasc., iv. 3 ; 
Hooker, E. P, v. 54, 9. 

“ St, Ign. ad Horn. 4 ; Xvraviixrar^ rhu Xpiarrhp [rhp K^ptou ed. Dressel, 
which, however, must here mean our Lord] uirep %va Uh ray dpydyay 
rovray [0€y ed. Dressel] Bvaia €&pe$w. Cf, ad Magn. 7. 

* St. Polyo. ad Phil. l : lf\€os iyuy koX eip^yv vap^ &eov irayroKpdropos 
Kal Kvplov *l7iarov Xpttrrov rod Xooriipov np.S>y 7r\r)9vy6fi7}. 

y Ibid. 12: ‘Deus autem et Pater Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et ipse 
Sempitemus Pontifex, Dei Filius Jesus Christus, eedificet vos in fide et 

yeritate et in omni mansuetudine, et det vob:« sortem et partem 

inter sanctos suoft ' 
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day, standing bound at the pyre of martyrdom, he cries, ‘For all 
things, 0 God, do I praise and bless and glorify Thee, together 
with the Eternal and Heavenly Jesus Christ, Thy well-beloved 
Son, with Whom, to Thee and the Holy Ghost, be glory, both 
now and for ever. Amenz.* After his death, Nicetas begged 
the proconsul not to deliver up his body for burial, ‘lest the 
Christians should desert the Crucified One, and should begin to 
worship this new martyr®.’ The Jews, it appears,* employed an 
argument which may have been the language of sarcasm or ot 
a real anxiety. ‘They know not,* continues the encyclical 
letter of the Church of Smyrna, ‘ that neither shall we ever be 
able to desert Christ Who suffered for the* salvation of all who 
are saved in the whole world, nor yet to worship any other. 
For Him indeed, as being the Son of God, we do adore; but 
the martyrs, as disciples and imitators of the Lord, we worthily 
love by reason of their unsurpassed devotion to Him their own 
King and Teacher. God grant that we too may be fellow- 
partakers and fellow-disciples with them The writers of this 
remarkable passage were not wanting in love and honour to the 
martyr of Christ. ‘Afterward,’ say they, ‘we, having taken 
up his bones, which were more precious than costly stones, and 
of more account than gold, placed them where it was fitting ®.* 
But they draw the sharpest line between such a tribute of 
affection and tlie worship of the Bedeemer; Jesus was wor- 
shipped as ‘ being the Son of God.’ The Apologists point to 
the adoration of Jesus Christ, as well as to that of the Father, 
when replying to the heathen charge of atheism. St. Justin 
protests to the emperors that the Christians woiship God 
alone <i. Yet he also asserts that the Son and the Spirit share in 
the reverence and worship which is offered to the Father®; and 

■ Mart. St. Polyc. c. 14, apud Hefele, Pair. Ap. p. 131. 

*• Ibid. 0. 17* &^€i/Tes rhy iiTraypu/ufyoy, rovToy Ap^ayrat 

{r^'0ea6at, 

** Ibid. : dyyoovyTis, Srt otfre rhy Xptffriiy ircre Kara\tirety BwritrSficOa rhy 
litlp rvjs TOW Ttaurrhs K6(Tfxov r&y (r<y^Ofji4y»y irtaTfjplas fraOSyra, oSrt ^rapSy 
rtva ir40€a‘0ai, rovroy fx4y yap Tihv ovra tow 0 €ow vpoo'Kvyovfji.^y* robs Ak 
/idprupaf, &s fiaBrirds Ka\ fitpirirds rod KvploVf iyavcb/ney dStm, oyeKa euyolas 
dvuv*p$Kiirov rijs ch rhy fdtoy $aaiX4a kcU AthdffKoKoy* ^y y4yotro iccd ^/ia$ 

vvyKoivtovo^s T« koDl trofifiaSrird? yfy4crdai. 

® Ibid. c. 18. 

^ Apol. i. § 17, p. 44 » ed. Otto. After quoting St. Luke xx. 33-25 be 
proceeds t h&€y 0 ehy ptiy pi 6 yoy vpoartcvyov/xey, bp^v hi irphs rd 
vmfptrovfitv, 

* Ibid, i $ 6, p. 14, ed. Otto : K<d Spohoyovpify roiodrwv pof 4 .i(ofi 4 »wy 
Biwy ABtot itytu^ o^X^ dKjiBitrrdroo koI varphs hiKcuotniviis iced <r»^po^ 

[lbct. 
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in controve.rsy with Trypho .he especially urges that prophecy 
foretold the adoration of Messiah St. Irenseus insists that the 
miracles which were in his day of common occurrence in the 
Church were not to be ascribed to any invocation of angels, nor 
yet to magical incantations, nor to any form of evil curiosity. 
They were simply due to the fact that Christians constantly 
prayed to Ood the Maker of all things, and called upon the 
Name of H’s Son Jesus Christs. Clement of Alexandria has 
left us three treatises, designed to form a missionaiy trilogy. 
In one he is occupied with converting the heathen from idola- 
try to the faith Christ; in a second he instructs the new 
convert in the earlier lessons and duties of the Christian faith ; 
while in his most considerable work he labours to impart the 
higher knowledge to which the Christian is entitled, and so to 
render him ‘the perfect Gnostic.* In each of these treatises, 
widely different as they are in point of practical aim, Clement 
bears witness to the Church’s worship of our Lord. In the 
first, his Hortatory Address to the Greeks, he winds up a long 


Koi rS»v iiXKm kp^riopf iLpetrifilitrou t€ Kcutlas 0€ov* iKUp6v re, koI 
rhp wap' avrov Tihp i\0<iyra ml didd^aprU' ravra Kal rhp r&p AaAmp, 
iirofidvcfip Kal i^OjAOiovfxivfav dya0Sav ayyiKtop (rTparhp, TLpev/xd re irputprirfr 
Kop erel36ix€0a Kal irpotrKvpovfiep K6y<p Kal d\r)0ela rifiSaure'S, With regard to 
the clause of this passage which has been the subject of so much controversy 
(fcal rhp rwp &\\ojp .... dyy4\<ap arparhp), (l) it is impossible to make 
crrparhp depend upon (re&6pLe0a Kcd vpoaKvpovfiep without involving St. J ustin 
in self-contradiction (cf. the passage quoted above), and Bellarmine's argu- 
ment based on this construction (de Beatitud. Sanctor. lib. i. c. 13) proves, 
if anything, too much for his purpose, viz. that the same worship was paid to 
the angels as to the Persons of the Blessed Trinity. Several modems 
(quoted by Otto in loc.) who adopt this construction use it for a very 
different object. (2) It is difficult to accept Bingham's rendering (Ant. 
bk. 13, 0. 2, § 2) which joins kyyihup crrparhp and iifxds with tihd^apra, 
and makes Christ the Teacher not of men only but of the angel host. 
This idea, however, seems to have no natural place in the passage, and 
we should have expected ravra hfxds not ^pas ravra. (3) It seems better, 
therefore, with Bull, Ohevallier (Transl. p. 152), Mohler (Tubing. Theol. 
Quartals^. 1833, Fasc. i. p. 53 sqq., quoted by Otto) to make dyyeKwp 
arparhp and ravra together dependent upon SiSd^apra: ‘the Son of God 
taught us not merely about these (viz. evil spirits, cf. § 5) but also con- 
cerning the good angels,' &c , ; rhp hyyiKup arparhp being elliptically put 
for ra trepl rov . . . hyyi\o»p arparov, 

' Dial, cum T^pyph. c. 68 : ypatphs, at rhp Xptrrhp koI 7ra0rirhp 

Kol irootrKOPTfrhp Kcd 9ehp dvoSeucyhovcrip, Ibid. 0, 7^* 1 ^^ AavVi . . • « 
Behp icrxvphp Kcd ‘KpotrKuprirhp, Xptarbp Spto, ih4i\o»(r€, ^ 

* Hwr. ii. § 32: ‘Ecclesia nomen Domini nostri Jesu Ohristi 

invocans, virtutes ad utilitates hominum, sed non ad seductionem, perfidt.* 
Observe too the argument which follows. 

to ] 
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argumentative invective against idolatry with a burst of fervid 
entreaty ; ‘ Believe, 0 man,* he exclaims, ‘ in Him Who h both 
Man and God ; believe, 0 man, in the living God, Who suffered 
and Who is adored The Paedagogus concludes with a prayer 
of singular beauty ending in a doxology \ and in these the Son 
is worshipped and praised as the Equal of the Father. In the 
Stromata, as might be expected, prayer to Jesus Christ is rather 
taken for granted; the Christian life is to be a continuous 
worship of the Word, and through Him of the Father K Ter^ 
tullian in his Apology grapples with the taunt that the Chris- 
tians worshipped a Man Who had been condemned by the 
Jewish tribunals!. Tertullian does nof deny or palliate the 
charge ; he justifies the Christian practice. Whatever Christ 
might be in the opinion of the pagan world, Christians knew 
Him to be of one substance with the Father The adoration 
of Christ, then, was not a devotional eccentricity; it was an 
absolute duty. In one passage Tertullian argues against mixed 
marriages with the heathen, because in these cases there could be 
no joint worship of the Kedeemer ® ; elsewhere he implies that 
the worship of Jesus was co-extensive with faith in Christianity®. 

Origen’s erratic intellect may have at times betrayed him, on 
this as on other subjects, into language p, more or less incon- 


^ Protrept. o. x, p. 84, ed. Potter : vltrrevtroy, Mpwrre, koI 

viffrtvaoVf &v6pwire, ry vaOdvri Kal vpoffKvvovpLtytp 06 y (wyn' irurrei^ffaTe ot 
8ot;Aoi ytKpip' inLyrts &ydpefiirot, inffrf6arar( fUvip vdyrwy dvBp^tov 
»«rTf^oT« Ka\ nivBby Adhere ffO)T7}piay K,r.K, 

* Pffidagog. lib. iii. 0. 7 i P* ®d. Potter: Jircp ody \onrhv M roia^p 
wayvyvpti rov Adyov, A6y^ irpo(r€v(ti/uf0a' *'l\a0t ro7s irois, vaidaytoyi, 
vouHiots, Xlar^Pf iiylox^ ’Icrpa^A, Kal tlarhp, ^'^y Kdpte. Bbs bb p/iiv 

rots <ro 7 s Ivoft^vots irapayydkpacri rh bpoiufia irhrfp&trai atVovirros cu- 

Xapurrtiy, [evx«V*®"*’®vvTas] aiy^Ty, ry fidytp Uarpl Ka\ Tiy, Tly Kal Xlarpi, 
wcuSayoty^ koI StSaOKtiA^ Ti^, <rby Kal ayl(p nvc^fiart, vdyra *Ek1, iy ^ 
r^ irtu^o, 8i* %y rd rrdyra ty, , , . ^ ^ 5 (iia icol Kal ets ai&vas, 

^ See the fine passage, Stromat. lib. vii. c. 7, ad init, p. 851, ed. Potter. 

^ Apolog. 0. 31 : *^d et vulgus jam scit Christum ut hominum aliquem, 
qualem Judasi judicaverunt, quo facilius quis nos hominis cultores existim- 
averit. Terum neque de Christo wubesoimus, cum sub nomine ejus depu* 
tari et damnari jurat.* 

“ Ibid. ; 'Hunc ex Deo prolatum didicimus, et prolatione generatum, et 
iddreo Filium Dei et Deum dictum, ex unitate Suhstantite* 
n .Ad XJxor. lib. ii. c. 6: ^Audiat . . . de ganeA Quae Dei mentiol quae 
Christi invocatio?* 

Adv. Jud. c. 7: 'TTbique creditur, ab omnibus gentibus suprh enumer* 
atis oolitur, ubique regnat, ubique adoratur.’ 

p Particularly in the treatise, De Oratione, o. 15, vol. i. ed. Ben. p. 333 : 
ir «5 QVK KOftk rhy thdvra* *Tl /ic A^cis dyaBdy; odSfls dyoBbs ei nb 

[L£G¥,» 
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aistent with his own general line of teaching, by which it must 
in fairness be intei-preted. Origen often insists upon the worship 
-of Jesus Christ as being a Christian duty ; he illustrates this 
duty, especially in his Homilies, by his personal example ; he 
bases it upon the great truth which justifies and demands such 
a practical acknowledgment It is in keeping with this that 

its & ©ebj, a Uar^p** eiireTy Ap* Tl 4fxoi vpoat&xV » T^<x,rp\ irpoa’* 

Ip Koyie vpocrevxofiaC Sinp Stii t&p ayiup ypaijtuy (jLapBdv^rf 
*hpxi‘^p^i 7^p Ty xmhp fjncov KaraffraBiint trjrb tow Kal rrapaKKifrtp 

{ftrh row Tlarphs that AaffSuTi, €ifxfO'^ot ^p,as ov Set, Si* iipxt^pftifs kaI 

napaKK'firou ic.t.A. This indefensible language was a result of the line taken 
by Origen in opposing the Monarchians. ‘As the latter, together with the 
distinction of substance in the Father and the Son, denied ^so that of the 
Person, so it was with Origen a matter of practical moment, on account of 
the systematic connexion of ideas in his philosophical system of Christianity, 
to maintain in opposition to them the personal independence of the Logos. 
Sometimes in this controversy he distinguishes between unity of tuhsiance 
and personal unity or unity of subject, so that it only concerned him to 
controvert the latter. And this certainly was the point of gi eatest practical 
moment to him ; and he must have been well aware that many of the 
Fathers who contended for a personal distinction held firmly at the same 
time to a unity of substance. But according to the internal connexion of 
his own system (Neander means his Platonic doctrine of the rh hp) both 
fell together; wherever he spoke, therefore, from the position of that 
system, he afEomed at one and the same time the kr^p6rfis rfis obtrlas and 
tne irfp6rris rrjs vvoardtr^ws or tow bvoKeifxiyov.* Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 
31 1, 312. From this philosophical premiss Origen deduces his practical 
inference above noticed: ei ybp erspos, &s iu S,\Kois SflKwrat, kot* overlay 
Koi hroKflpeySs iarip 6 Tibs rod Uarpbs, l^roi vpoa'KvyriT4oy Tl^ Kul oO r^ 
Ilarpl, ^ kp(f)or4pots, Harpl ix6y^. De Orat. c. 15, sub init. p. 222. 

Although, then, Origen expresses his conclusion in Scriptural terminolo^, 
it is a conclusion wldch is traceable to his philosophy as distinct from n s 
strict religious belief, and it is entirely contradicted by a large namber 
of other passages in Ids writings. 

^ Contr. Cels. v. I3, sub fin. vol. i. p. 587. Also Ibid. viii. la, p, 750 (in 
juxta-position with some inconsistent language) : %ya oZp (diby, &>s hftoSsS4^ 
Kapep, rhp Tlar4pa Ka\ rbp Tihp dtpantZopsp* p4pei ni^iy 6 vphs robs &\\ovf 
Ziny^s Adiyos* ual oh rhp tvayxis ys ^p4vra, ws irp6rtpop ohn Syra, vvsp* 
BprirKshopep, Ibid, viii, 36 : p6y^ yiip npoatvKr4oy rip ivl nan 0ey, nal 
npoatvKriop ys r^ Movoyevti, koL UpunorZKtp ndorris ierlcr«os, Adytp 0eov. 

* See his prayer on the furniture of the tabernacle, as spirituaUy ex* 
plained, Horn. 13 in £xod. xxxv. p. 176: ‘Domine Jesu, praesta mihi, ut 
aliquid monumenti habere merear in tabemaculo Tuo. Ego optarem (si 
fieri posset), esse aliquid meum in illo auro, ex quo propitiatoriumfabricatur, 
vel ex quo area contegitur, vel ex quo candelabrum fit luminis et lucemm, 
Aut si atirum non habeo, argentum sidtem aliquid inveni:tf offerre, quod 
proficiat in colunmas, vel in l^es earum. Aut certe vel ssris aliquid .... 
Tantum ne in omnibus jejunus et infecundus inveniar.* Cf. too Horn. i. 
in Lev., Horn. v. in Lev., quoted by Bingham, Ant. xiii. 3, § 3. 

• Comm, in Kom. x. lib. viii. vol. 4, p. 634, ed. Ben., quoted by Bingham, 
ubi supra : * [Apostolus] in principle Epistolm quam ad Corinthios scribit, 

vuj 
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Origen explains the frankincense offered by the wise men to 
our Infant Saviour as an acknowledgment of His Godhead; since 
such an action obviously involved that adoration which is due 
only to God*. This explanation could not have been put for- 
ward by any but a devout worshipper of Jesus. In the work on 
the Trinity 'i, ascribed to Novatian, in the treatises and letters* 
of St. Cyprian, in the apologetic works of Amobius x and Lac- 

ubi dicit, *'Ciim omnibus qui invocant nomen Domini nosfri Jesn Cbristii 
in Omni loco ipsorum et nostro” eum cujus nomen invocatur, Dominum 
Jesum Christum esse pronuntiat. Si ergo et Enos, et Moyses, et Aaron, 
et Samuel, *‘mvocabant Dominum et ipse exaudiebat eos,” sine dubio 
Christum Jesum Dominum invocabant ; et si ifLy<>care nomen Domini et 
orare Dominum unum atque idem est ; sicut invocatur Deus, invocandus 
est Christus ; et sicut oratur Deus, ita et orandus est Christus ; et sicut 
oflerimus Deo Pair! primo omnium orationes, ita et Domino Jesu Christo; 
et sicut oderimuB postulationes Patri, ita oiferimus postulationes et Pilio ; 
et sicut offerimus gratiarum actiones Deo, ita et gratias offerimus Salvatori. 
Unum namque utrique honorem deferendum, id est Patri et Pilio, divinus 
edocet sermo, cum dicit: **Ut omnes honorificent Eilium, sicut hon<»i- 
ficant Patrem.” * 

* Contr. Cels. i. 6o, p. 375 : 4>fpoprfs juiv Sapa, & (V oSrtos hyofidtrai) 

rtvl iic Seov ical Mpdirou Bvnrov vpoa^iveyKaVf (rOp^oKa phv, &s 
fiaakKu rhv reBvf\^op4v(p tV fFp^tpvav^ Sis 8^ ©ey rhy KifiavvrSv* 

irpotHiveyKoof 8i, paBSvrts rhy rStrov ytySffitas ahrov, *A\K* &ehs 
9(yt 6 inrip robs fioriBovyras iyBpdTrois iiyy4\ovs iyvwdpxaiy iwr^p rov yivovs 
Tail/ iiyBpdnFWP, kyyt\os ijpfiif/aro r^v rSoy pdycoy ivl vpoffKvyrjffai rhy *l7)(rovy 
€V(r4fiuaPf aiiro^s * ph ^ikhv rrphs rhv ^Updhriv, &\\* dirayeABt^ 

&\\p dS^) fls rh. oixfia* Cf. St. Iren. adv. Hser. iii. 9. 2. 

Novat. de Trin. 0. 14, quoted by Bingham: *Si homo tantummodo 
Christus, quomodo adest ubique invocatus, quum hsec hominis natura non 
sit, sed Dei, ut adesse omni loco possit ? ' 

* St. Cyprian, de Bono Patientiae, p. 220, ed. Fell. : * Pater Deus prfficepit 

Filium suum adorari : et Apostolus Paulus, divini preecepti memor, ponit et 
dicit : ** Deus exaltavit ilium et donavit illi nomen quod est super omne 
nomen; ut in nomine Jesu omne genu flectatur, coelestium, terrestrium, et 
infemorum : ” et in Apocalypsi angelus Joanni volenti adorari se resistit et 
dicit : Vide ne feceris, quia conservus tuus sum et fratrum tuorum ; J esum 
Dominum adora.” Qualis Dominus Jesus, et q^uanta patientia ejus, ut qui 
in ccelis adoratur, necdum vindioetur in terns In Rev, xx. 9, St. Cyprian 
probably read rip Kvpltp instead of 0€$. See his language to Lucius, 
Bishop of Rome, who had recently been a confessor in a sudden persecution 
of Gallus, A.n. 252 (Ep. 61, p. 145, ed. Fell.): ‘Has ad vos literas mit- 
timus, frater carissime, et reprsesentantes vobia per epistolam ^udium 
nostrum, Bda obseqiiia caritatis expromiraug ; hie quoque in sacriheiis atque 
in orationibuB nostris non cessantes Deo Patri, et Christo Filio Ejus Domino 
nostro gratias agere, et orare pariter ac petere, ut qui perfectus est atque 
perdoiens, oust<^at et perfioiat in vobis confessionis vestrie gloriosam 
ooronam.* ^ 

f Amobina adv. Gentes, i. 36: *Quotidianie supplicationibus adoratia. 
And Ibid, i. 39: *Neque [Christus] omni illo qui vel maximua potest ex- 
cogitari (Byinitatis afficiatur cultuF [ed. Oehler]. 
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iantius*, references to the subject are numerous and decisive. 
But our limits forbid any serious attempt to deal with the 
materials which crowd upon us as we advance into the central 
and later decades of the third c^tury; and at this point it may 
be well to glance at the forms With which the primitive Church 
actually approached the throne of the Bedeemer. 

It is clear that Christian hymnody has ever been prized and 
liated for its services in popularising the worship of Jesus 
fchrist. Hymnody actively educates, while it partially satisfies, 
the instinct of worship ; it is a less formal and sustained act of 
worship than prayer, yet it may really involve transient acts 
of the deepest adoration. But, because it is less formal ; be- 
cause in using it the soul can pass, as it were, unobserved and 
at will from mere sympathetic states of feeling to adoration, and 
from adoration back to passive although reverent sympathy ; — 
hymnody has always been a popular instrument for the ex- 
pression of religious feeling. And from the first years of 
Christianity it seems to have been especially consecrated to the 
honour of the Bedeemer. We have already noted traces of such 
apostolical hymns in the Pauline Epistles; but some early 
Humanitarian teachers did unintentional service, by bringing 
into prominence the value of hymns as witnesses to Christian 
doctrine, and as efiicient means of popular dogmatic teaching. 
When the followers of Artemon maintained that the doctrine 
of Christ’s Godhead was only brought into the Church during 
the episcopate of Zephyrinus, a Catholic writer, quoted by Euse- 
bius, observed, by way of reply, that ‘the psalms and hymns 
of the brethren, which, from the earliest days of Christianity, 
had been written by the faithful, all celebrate Christ, the Word 
of God, proclaiming His Divinity *.* Origen pointed out that 
hymns were addressed only to God and to His Only-begotten 
Word, Who is also God And the practical value of these hymns 
as teaching the doctrine of Christ’s Deity was illustrated by the 
conduct of PauluB of Samosata. He banished from his own 
and neighbouring churches the psalms which were sung to our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; he spoke of them contemptuously as being 
merely modem compositions. This was very natural in a 
prelate who ‘ did not wish to confess with the Chur ch that the 

* Laetantius, Div. Inst. iv. 16. 

* Eua. Hist. Eccl. v. 38 : Btroi xal dir’ Bpxvs M 

wifTTuv ypa<l>ttffatf rby Aifyou rov 0fov rhv UpKrrhv bupovffi B€o\crYovvrfs, 

^ Contr. Cels. viii. 67 : Bfivovs ydp tls fiBvov rhv M trntrt Ktyofitv dcbv, ical 
p.iM»yY€vri o&Tov Abyop Ktd BeBy' jccd bykvovfUv yt Koi rby Moy/rj^yi} abrov* 
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Son of God had descended from heaven c,;* but it shews how 
the hymnody of the primitive Church protected and proclaimed 
the truths which she taught and cherished. 

Of the early hymns of the Church of Christ some remain to 
this day among us as witnesses and expressions of her faith in 
Christ’s Divinity. Such are the Tersanctus and the Gloria in 
Excelsis. Both belong to the second century ; both were intro- 
duced, it is difficult to say how early, into the Euche^istic Office^ 
both pay Divine honours to our Blessed Lord. As each morning 
dawned, the Christian of primitive days repeated in private the 
Gloria in Excelsis ; it was his hymn of supplication and praise 
to Christ. How wondeifully does it blen*® the appeal to our 
Lord^s human sympathies with the confession of His Divine 
prerogatives! ‘O Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, 
That takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us.* 
How thrilling is that burst of praise, which at last drowns 
the plaintive notes of entreaty that have preceded it, and hails 
Jesus Christ glorified on His throne in the heights of heaven! 

‘ For Thou only art holy ; Thou only art the Lord ; Thou 
only, 0 Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory 
of God the Father.’ Each evening too, in those early times, the 
Christian offered another hymn, less known among ourselves, 
but scarcely less beautiful. It too was addressed to Jesus in 
His majesty ; — 

* Hail 1 gladdening Light, of His pure glory poured. 

Who is th’ Immortal Father, heavenly, blest. 

Holiest of Holies — Jesus Christ our Lord ! 

Now we are come to the sun’s hour of rest. 

The lights of evening zt>und us shine, 

We hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit Divine! 

Worthiest art Thou at all times to be sung 
With undefiled tongue. 

Son of our God, Giver of life, Alone I 
Therefore in all the world. Thy glories. Lord, they own 

^ Bus. BEist. Eocl. vii. 30 : fi^y tls rhy KB/hov iiftSfy*lii<rovy 

Xpierrhy irawras, dfs Bif yeartpovs icol yewr^puy Mp&y o'vyypdfifAarti, The 
acoount continues : tis iavrby Bb iy fiforji rp ixicKritrlf^t rp ficycUp roO vdcrxa 
^akptpBuy ywcuKos irapourKtvdCt^y, Sty koL iiKo^as &y ns ppl^eity. They 
seem to Imve sung in this prelate’s own presence, and with his appro- 
bation, odes which greeted him as ^an angel who had descended from 
heaven,* although Paulus denied our Lord's pre-existence. Vanity and 
unl^lief are naturally and generally found together. The historian adds ex- 
pressly: fiky Tihy rov 0cov oh fio^ereu trvyofioKoymy ohpayov 

HartKrikvBiycu, 

^ Cf. Lyra Apostolica, No. 63. The original is given in Bouth's Keliqwis 
Sacr. iii. 515 ' 
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.A yet earlier illustration is afforded by the ode with which the 
Alexandiiab Clement concludes his Paedagogus. Although its 
phraseology was strictly adapted to the ‘perfect Gnostic' at 
Alexandria in the second century, yet it seems to have been 
intended for congregational use. It celebrates our Lord, as 
‘the Dispenser of wisdom,* ‘the Support of the suffering,’ the 
‘Lord of immortahty,* ‘the Saviour of mortals,* ‘the Mighty 
Son,* ‘ the God of peace.* It thrice insists on the ‘ sincerity * of 
i^e praise thus offered Him. It concludes 

‘ Sing we sincerely 
The Ik^ighty Son; 

Wei, 4he peaceful choir, 

^ Wti, the Ohiist-begotten ones, 

We, the people of sober life. 

Sing we together the God of peace®.* 

IvTor may we forget a hymn which, in God’s good providence, 
has been endeared to all of us from childhood. In its present 
form, the Te Deum is clearly Western, whether it belongs to the 
age of St. Augustine, with whose baptism it is connected by the 
popular tradition, or, as is probable, to a later period. But we 
can scarcely doubt that portions of it are of Eastern origin, and 
that they carry us up wellnigh to the sub-apostolic period. The 
Te Deum is at once a song of praise, a creed, and a supplication. 
In each capacity it is addressed to our Lord. In the Te Deum 
how profound is the adoration offered to Jesus, whether as One 


ifws tXaphv ayias iBaydrov Uarphs 

ohpaviovj ayioVf ixtixapos, 

*lri<Tod Xpt<rrhf 

iXBdures M rov riXlov Biariu, 

^<ios ^cirepivhv, 

^ixvovfitv riarepa, Ka\ Tihv, icol ^'hyiov ITi^cvga 0£oD. 
c7 iv irdcrt Kaipots 6fivu(rBat <pa>yaTs Sirlais, 

T/e 0coi5, fwijy 6 S^o6s* 
dih 6 Kdfffios <r€ So(<£Cci. 

St. Basil quotes. it in part, De Spir, Sanct. 73. It is still the Vesper Hymn 
of the Greek Church. 

• Clem. Alex. Psed, iii. 12, fin. p. 313 ; Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, 
tom. iii, p. 3. * * Der Ton des Liedes ist .... gnostisch versinnlichend.* 
(Fortlage Gesange Ohristlicher Vorzeit, p. 357, qu. by Daniel) 

iroiSa jcpar€p6y, 
j(oph$ fip^iVTjs 
ol xp^crrdyovoi, 

\abf art&ippoftff 

ipdWeffpity d/u>u 0ehy tlp^yrtr* 

■ to ] 
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of the Most Holy Three, or more specially in His Personal fQs- 
tinctness as the King of Glory, the Father’s Everlasting Son! 
How touching are the supplications which remind Him that 
when He became incarnate ‘He did not abhor the Virgin’s 
womb,’ that when His Death-agony was passed He ‘ opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers ! * How passionate are the 
pleadings that He would ‘help His servants whom Ha has re- 
deemed with His most precious Blood,* that He ^vould ‘ make 
them to be numbered with His saints in glory everlasting!^ 
Much of this language is of the highest antiquity ; all of it is 
redolent with the fragrance of the earliest Church ; and, as we 
English Christians use it still in our daily sefvices, we may rejoice 
to feel that it unites us altogether in spirit, and to a great extent 
in the letter, with the Church of the first three centuries 

The Apostolical Constitutions contain ancient doxologies 
which associate Jesus Christ with the Father as ‘ inhabiting the 
praises of Israel,’ after the manner of the Gloria Patri 8. And 
the Kyrie Eleison, that germinal type of supplication, of which 
the countless litanies of the modern Church are only the varied 
expansions, is undoubtedly sub-apostolic. Together with the 
Tersanctus and the Gloria in Excelsis it shews very remarkably, 
by its presence in the Eucharistic OflGice^ how ancient and deeply 
rooted was the Christian practice of prayer to Jesus Christ, 
For the Eucliarist has a double aspect : it is a gift from heaven 
to earth, but it is also an offering from earth to heaven. In the 
Eucharist the Christian Church offers to the Eternal Father the 
‘merits and Death of His Son Jesus Christ;’ since Christ 

^ On this subject, see Daniel, Thesaur. Hymnolog. tom. ii. pp. 279-299. 

« Constitutiones, viii. 12 (vol. i. p. 482, ed. Labbe), quoted by Bingham : 
irapofraAovfi^v trc . . . • {Stchs & 7 rayraf rums haT 7 }frf}aas iv rp iicf 

trvvaydyi^s iv rf /SacrtXcla too XfHorov «rov too @«ov tri£(n)S al<r 9 i)r^s icol 
VQTjriis too ^fxSiv, &Tp€VTovs, &fji€fjtrrrovs, ityeyttK'^rovs* Srt 

cot watra c 4 $as Ka\ €vxcipt<rT(a, rifi^ Kol npoa-K^ati rip Ilarp!, Ktd 

Tif, teal *Ayl^ Tlyeifiart Hal pvv Koi ira! fis robs hyeWtiirtiS Htd drcAsu* 
T^Tous td&vas r&y at^vwv. Ibid. 13 (p. 483) ; too Xpiorov aov pttff o 5 

cot rtfib» dJvos, Bo^oKoylaf ^vxoptarla^ Ktd *Ayltp IIooii/ittTi, cIs robs 

a^POSf itpeflP* Ibid. ; sbXoyTtptyos 6 ipx^ptsyos iv ov 6 iJiart Kvplou Qshs, 
K{tptos, Hoi M^aysy *Sicwvh iy rots b^fticrots. Ibid. I4 (p. 4S6) : 
lauTot*; fji 6 ytp itysvirfir^ feed Xpicr^ avrov capaB^fifBa* 

Ibid. 15 (p. 486): wdvras iviovydyayo tis ri}v 'rwy obpaySiy fiaetksUsy, 
4 v Xpttrr^ *li|<roO t^ Kupt^ Tjfx&y pttB' o 5 cot Sdjo, riptb *cal c 40 as fco) r^p 
*Ayi^ Uysbfsart sis robs alwyas^ kpAiv, Ibid. (p. 487) : %rt cot S 4 (a, eHyoSt 
ptry^oirp^irfia, cifias, TpooKbyrtets, feed cry catBl ^Iricov ry Xptor^ cov 
Kvpitp ifft&y ical irod fiaeiktt, Ktd rf *Ayi^ UvsbpiMrif yvv icm del ical sis 
robs ojt&yas r»y alt&i tby, itfiiiy, 

[LE0t« 
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Himself h*MSj said, ‘Do this in remembrance of Me.’ The 
canon of Carthage accordingly expresses the more ancient law 
jwid instinct of the Church : ‘ Cum altari adsistitur, semper ad 
Patrem dirigatur <nratio Yet so strong was the impulse to 
offer prayer to Chr^, that this canon is strictly observed by no 
single liturgy, while some rites violate it with the utmost con- 
sistency. The Moaarabic rite is a case in point: its collects 
witness to the Church’s long struggle with, and final victory 
over, the tenacious Arianism of Spain K It might even appear 

^ Cone. Oaith. iii. 0. 2 a. Labbe, vol. ii. p. 1170. 

* Taking a small part of the Mozarabio Missal, from Advent Sunday to 
Epiphany inclusive, we find sixty cases in which prayer is offered, during the 
altar service, to our Lord. These cases include ( 1 ) three ‘ Illations ’ or PTe- 
jEsces, for the third Sux^ay in Advent, Circumcision, and Epiphany (and part 
at least of this Mass hr the Epiphany is considered by Dr. Neale in his 
Essays on Liturgiology, p. 138, to be at least not later Hhan the middle of 
the fourth century’); also (2) several prayers in which our Lord’s agency 
in saiictif3ring the Eucharistic sacrifice, or even in receiving it, is implied— 

e.g, ‘ Jesu, bone Pontifex sanctifica banc oblationem ;* or, in a ‘Post 

Pridie’ for fifth Sunday in Advent : ^Hsec oblata Tibi benedicenda 

assume libamina (. . . . tui AdventCts gloriam, &c.).* (Miss. Moz. p. 17.) 
So again, on Mid-Lent Sunday: *Ecce, Jesu . , . deferimus Tibi hoc sacri* 

ficium nostree redemptionis accipe hoc sacrificium on which Leslie 

quotes St. Pulgentius, de Fide, c. 19: ^Cui (i. e. to the Incarnate Son) 
cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto .... sacrificium panis et vini .... Eedesia 
.... ofierre non cessat.’ Again, in the Mass for Easter Friday, in an 
'Alia Oratio:’ 'Ecce, Jesu Mediator .... hanc Tibi afferimus victimam 
sacrificii singularis.’ From Palm Sunday to Easter Day inclusive, the 
prayers offered to Christ, according to this Missal, are twenty-nine. The 
zeal of the Spanish Church for the Divinity of the Holy Spirit is remarkably 

shewn in a 'Post Pridie’ for Whitsunday: 'Suscipe Spiritus 

Sancte, omnipotens Deus, sacrlficia;* on which Leslie’s note says, 'Ariani 
negabant sacrificium debere Dei Filio offerri, aut Spiritui Sancto .... contra 
quos Catholic! Gotho-Hispani Filio et Spiritui Sancto sacrificium Eucharisti- 
cum distincth offerunt;’ and he proceeds to quote another passage from 
Fulgentius that worship and sacrifice were ofiered alike to all the Three 
Persons, ' hoc est, Sanctas Trinitati.* The Gallican Liturgies, though in a 
less degree, exhibit the same feature of Eucharistic prayer to our Loid. In 
the veiy old series of fragmentary Masses, discovered by Mone, and edited 
by the Rev. G. H. Forbes and Dr. Neale (in Ancient Liturgies of the Gal- 
lic^ Church, part i.), as the 'Missale Richenovense’ (from the abbey of 
Beichenau, where they were found), there are four cases of prayer to Christ ; 
^'ne of them, in the ninth Mass, being in a ' Contestatio ^ or Preface. In 
the 'Gothic* (or southem-Gallic) Missal, prayer is made to Him about 
seventy-six times. Some of these cases are very striking. Thus on Christmas 
pay, ‘ Suscipe, .... Domine Jesu, omnipotens Deus, sacrifidum laudis ob- 
Utum.* (Muratori, Lit, Rom. ii, 521 ; Forbes and Neale, p. 35.) The 
'Immolatio’ (another term for the Contestatio) of Palm Sunday is ad- 
dressed to Christ. The 'Old Galilean ’ Missal, belonging to central Gaul, 
has sixteen cases of prayer to Him, including the 'Immolatio* of Easter 
TO] 
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to substitute for tbe rule laid down at Carthage, the distinct 
but (considering the indivisible relation of the Three Holj^ 
Persons to each other) perfectly consistent principle that the 
Eucharist is offered to the Holy Trinity, This too would seem 
to be the mind of the Eastern Church k. It is unnecessary to 
observe that at this day, both in the Eucharistic Semce and 
elsewhere, prayer to Jesus Christ is as integral a feature of the 
devotional system of the Church of England, as it was of the 
ancient, or as it is of the contemporary Use of Western 
Christendom^, 

Nor was the worship of Jesus Christ by^the early Christians 
an esoteric element of their religious activity, obvious only to 
those who were within the Church, who cherished her creed, and 
who took part in her services. It was not an abstract doctrine, 

Saturday. The 'Gallioan Saoramentary* (called also the Sacramentarium 
Bobienae, and by Mr. Porbes, the MisBal of Besan9on) has twenty-eight 
such cases, including three Contestations. The Canon of the Ambrosian 
Kite has prayers to Christ. 

k The principle affirmed in the old Spanish rite, that the Euriiarist was 
to be offered to the whole Trinity, and therefore to the Son, is also affirmed 
in the daily Liturgy of the Eastern Church. The prayer of the Cherubic 
Hymn, which indeed was not originally a part of St. Ch^sostom’s Liturgy, 
having been inserted in it not earlier than J ustinian^s reign, has this con- 
clusion: 7ckp fT h frpofftpfpoty Ktu TpocrtptpS/xfvos, ical 

SiaStSd/u.cvos, Xpiffr^ & 0cbs aed <ro\ r)\v kvairipLiropitv K,r,X, 

About 1155 a dispute arose as to irpotrdfx^fAfyos, and Soterichus Fanteu- 
genus, patriarch-elect of Antioch, who taught that the sacrifice was not 
offered to the Son, but only to the Father and the Holy Spirit, was con- 
demned in a council at Constantinople, 1156. 'This,* says Neale (Introd. 
to East. Church, i. 434), ‘was the end of the controversy that for more 
than seven hundred years had vexed the Church on the subject of the 
Incarnation.* Between this event and the condemnation of Monothelitism, 
Neale reckons the condemnation of Adoptionism, in 794. Compare also, in 
the present Liturgy of St. James, a prayer just before the ‘ Sancta Sanctis,* 
addrossed to our Lord, in which the phrase occurs, * Thy holy and bloodless 
^acriiices.' The same Liturgy has other prayers addrcssed to Him. In 
St. Marks Liturgy, among other prayers to Christ, one runs thus, ‘Shew 
Thy face on this bread and these cups.* After the Lord’s Frayer, the 
Beacon says, ‘Bow your heads to Jesus,* and the response is, ‘To Thee, 
0 iKird.* In fact, tlie East seems never to have accepted the maxim that 
Eucharistic prayer was always addressed to the Father. Our * Frayer of 
St. Chry8ostom,^addre8sed to the Son, is the ‘prayer of the third Antiphon* 
in Lit. St, ChryB, j and the same rite, and the Armenian, have the re- 
markable prayer, ‘Attend, 0 Lord Jesus Christ our God and come 

to sanctify us,* &c. In the Coptic Liturgy of St. Basil, our Lord is 'to- 
sought to send down the Spirit on the elements. The present Koman rite 
has three prayers to Christ between the ‘Agnus Bei* and the ‘Fanem 
ccelestem,* 

‘ See Note F in Appendix. 
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but a living and notorious practice, daily observed by, and 
recoxnmended to, Christians. As such it challenged the ob- 
servation of the heathen from a very early date. It is probable 
indeed that the Jews, as notably on the occasion of St, Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom ^ drew the attention of pagan magistrates to 
the worship of Jesus, in order to stir up contempt and hatred 
against the Cliristiaas, But such a worship was of itself calcu- 
lated to strike the administrative instincts of Roman magistrates 
an ipauthorized addition to the registered religions of the 
empire, even before they had discovered it to be irreconcUeable 
with public observanc i of the established state ceremonies, and 
specially with any aelknowledgment of the divinity of the reign- 
ing emperor. The younger Pliny is drawing up a report for the 
eye of his imperial master Trajan ; and he writes with the cold 
impartiality of a pagan statesman who is permitting himself to 
take a distant philosophical interest in the superstitions of the 
lower orders. Some apostates from the Church had been 
brought before his tribunal, and he had questioned them as to 
the practices of the Christians in Asia Minor. It appeared that 
on a stated day the Christians met before daybreak, and sang 
among themselves, responsively, a hymn to Christ as God“. 
Here it should be noted that Pliny is not recording a vague 
report, but a definite statement, elicited from several persons in 
cross-examination, moreover touching a point which, in dealing 
with a Roman magistrate, they might naturally have desired 
to keep in the background Again, the emperor Adrian, when 
writing to Servian, describes the population of Alexandria as 
divided between the worship of Christ and the worsliip of 
BerapisP. That One Who had been adjudged by the law to 

» Martyr. StPolyo. c. 17. 

® Plin. Ep. lib. x. ep. 97 : * Alii ab indice nominati esse se Christianos 
dixerunt, et mox negaverunt; fuisse quidem sed desiisse; quidam ante 
triennium, quidam ante plures annos, non nemo etiam ante vigin,ti quoque. 
Omnes et imaginem tuam, deorumque simulacra venerati sunt, ii et Christo 
inaledixenmt. Adfirmabant autem, hanc fuisse summam vel culpa? suas 
vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire, cariuenque 
Otosto, quasi Beo, dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne odulteria commit* 
terent.* 

® That the * carmen’ was an incantation, or that Christ was saluted 
as a hero, not as a Divine Person, are glosses upon the sense of this 
passage, rather than its natural meaning. See Augusti, Denkwtirdigkeiten, 
tom. V. p. 33. 

> Apud Lamprid. in vitfi Alex. Severi; 'ab aliis Serapidem, ab aliis 
adcwan Christum.’ 

Til ] 
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death as a criminal should receive Bivine hoziioard, must 
been sufficiently perplexing to the Eoman offiei^ miud ; 
was much less irritating to the statesmen than to the pwo,^ 
phers. In his life of the fanatical cynic and apostate Christian, 
Peregrinus Proteus, whose voluntary self-immolation he Inms^' 
witnessed at Olympia in A.n. 165, Lucian gives vent to the 
temptuous sarcasm which was roused in hiin, and in men l^e 
him, by the devotions of the Church. ‘The Christians, 
says, ‘ are still worshipping that great man who was gibbeted 
in Palestine a.* He complains that the Christians are 'taught 
that they stand to each other in the relation of brethren, as soon 
as they have broken loose from the prevailing customs, and 
have denied the gods of Greece, and have taken to the adoration 
of that impaled Sophist of theirs The Celsus with whom we 
meet in the treatise of Origen may or may not have been the 
friend of Lucian®. Celsus, it has been remarked, represents 
a class of intellects which is constantly found among the 
opponents of Christianity; Celsus has wit and acuteness without 
moral earnestness or depth of research ; he looks at things only 
on the surface, and takes delight in constructing and putting 
forward difficulties and contradictions*. The worship of our 
Lord was certain to engage the perverted ingenuity of a mind of 
this description; and Celsus attacks the practice upon a variety 
of grounds which are discussed by Origen. The general position 
taken up by Celsus is that the Christians had no right to 
denounce the polytheism of the pagan world, since their own 
worship of Christ was essentially polytheistic. It was absurd 
in the Christians, he contends, to point at the heathen gods as 
idols, whilst they worshipped one who was in a much more 
wretched condition than the idols, and indeed was not even an 
idol at all, since he was a mere corpse^. The Christians, he 

De Morte Peregrini, 0 . ii : rhv fi^yay ody ixetyoy fr* <r4$ov€rty Mp^royf 
rhv iv Uakaurrlirp ai'acnroAoirio’&fWa. 

' Ibid. C. 1 3 : 4 ir€tdh' &ira( ireipa 0 dyr(s, Otohs fity *EK\ 7 iyiKohs dirapyiiirwy 
rai, rhy S’ iiyfaKoKovurfjLtvov ixtiyoy <ro<pi(rrity avr&y wpoffKvywfft, 

• Neander decides in the negative (Ch. Hist. i. 235 aqq.), (i) on the 
ground of the vehemence of the opponent of Origen, as conttfusrted with 
the moderation of the hriend of Lucian ; (a) because the friend of Lucian 
was an Epicurean, the antagonist of Origen a neo<Platonist. 

♦ See the remarks of Neander, Ch. Hist. vol. i. p. 337, ed. Bohn. 

® Oontr. OeU. vii. 40, p. 73a i Kva 11^ vayrdjrwTOf ijre Har«y 4 \tt^rot roif 
filv Sm^ovs, tovs Sfucyv/aeyot/s 6€ohs, &s ttdwAa $\air^vM'OvyT€S* rhy Kid 
oJbr&y &s &\7i0»s ^Iht&Ktay d8Atc£r«pov, ical ffdw\ay frt, &AX* Syrm mtephy, 
vi&ftyrtSf koI Tlartpa Bpioioy avrf (rirovyrts. 
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Wor8hip]^d ao God, no, not even a demon, but only 
adead maa*. If the Christians were bent upon religious in- 
novations ; if Hercules, and -^sculapius, and the gods who had 
been of old held in honour, were not to their taste ; why could 
they not have addreaned themselves to such distinguished mortals 
as O^heus, or Analiarchus, or Epictetus, or the Sibyl ] Nay, 
woul<l it not have been better to have paid their devotions to 
some of their* own prophets, to Jonah under the gourd, or to 
Daniel in the lions’ den, than to a man who had lived an infa- 
mous life, and had &d a miserable death y? In thus honouring 
a Jew who had been ^apprehended and put to death, the Chris- 
tians were no better than the Get® who worshipped Zamolxis, 
than the Cilicians who adored Mopsus, than the Acarnanians 
who prayed to Amphilochus, than the Thebans with their cult us 
of Amphiaraus, than the Lebadians who were so devoted to 
Tropbonius Was it not absurd in the Christians to ridicule 
the heathen for the devotion which they paid to Jupiter on the 
score of the exhibition of his sepulchre in Crete, while they 
themselves adored one who was himself only a tenant of the 
tomb *• 1 Above all, was not the worship of Christ fatal to the 
Christian doctrine of the Unity of God ] If the Christians 
really worshipped no God but One, then their reasoning against 
the heathen might have had force in it. But while they offer an 
excessive adoration to this person who has but lately appeared 
in the world, how can they think that they commit no offence 
against God, by giving such Divine honours to His servant ^ 1 

In his replies Origen entirely admits the fact upon which 

* Contr. Cels. vii. 68, p. 742 : ^K\iyxovrai od Sehu, &\\* ouSi 

iaifiopa viKphv xrieovr^s, 

Tf Ibid. vii. 53, p. 73a ; ‘K 6 (rtp 5 * Afitryoy, iiretbii ye Kaivorofiijcrai 

ri iveBufi'fjtrare, irepl &Wop riv<lt rS>v yevval<as airoBav 6 vrwVf Kal 0 e 7 op pvOov 
S 4 ^air$ai Svpofx^pcoy, anrovBda’ai ; ^ 4 pe, el IfpeaKev ^HpoucKris, koL *A(Tie\i^irthSf 
koA ol vdKat Sedo(a(rp 4 voif *Op<f>ea etxere ic.t.A, Cf. 57. 

* Ibid, iii, 34, p. 469 : perit ravra * wapavA-fiffiov 7}pds * oXercu * verrotriK^vat,^ 

rhv {&s iptitrip 6 KcAoros) aK6vTa leal iLrro0ay6yTa Bp^ffKebovras, ro7s r^ratf 
Hfiovvi rhv rhv Mdjffou, Kal *AKttpvda’i rhv *Ap<^l\oxoy, 

Kal Brf$aiois rhv * Apipidpeuy, ical AefiaSlois rhv Tpotp^viov,* 

* Ibid. iii. 43, p.475: prrd ravra kdyet rrepl ripwv *Sri KarayeXwpev 
rmv vpoffKuvobvreov rhv Ala, ixel rd^os abrov iv f^r'p SelKwrcu* «al ou5hy 
^rov <re0apey rdv rov rdtpov * ic.t.A. 

^ Ibid. viii. I a, P. 750: dd^at S* &y ns i^ijs rodrots wiBavdy rt Ka^ 4)p&v 
^4yew iv ry, 'E/ pev bin pnheva dAAov iBepdrrevov ohroi stX^v 9va eebv, ^v Hv 
ra abrois ftnes rphs robs &AAovs dxeviis Arfyoy* vvyl Sh rhv ifvayxos ^v4vra 
rovrov birep$pfiarKebouari, koI Spws odSiv wKnpfiekeiv vopiCovfft irepl rhi^ Behy, el 
*«1 brfipdnfs avrov BepaiwevBiifferai,* 

TO] Bd 
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Celsus comments in this lively spirit of raillery. He does not 
merely admit that prayer to Christ was the universal practice 
of the Church ; he energetically justifies it. When confronting 
the heathen opponent of his Master’s honour, Origen writes as 
the Christian believer, rather than as the philosophizing Ale^» 
andf ian c. He deals with the language of Celsus patiently and 
in detail. The bhjects of heathen worship were unworthy of 
worship; the Jewish prophets had no claim to it<5 Christ w&g 
worshipped as the Son of God, as God Himself. ‘If Celsus,* 
he says, ‘had understood the meaning of this, “I and the Father 
are One,” or what the Son of God says intEis prayer, “As I and 
Thou are One,” he would never have imagined that we worship 
any but the God Who is over all ; for Christ says, “ The Father 
is in Me and I in Him ’ Origen then proceeds, although by 
a questionable analogy, to guard this language against a Sabellian 
construction : the worship addressed to Jesus was addressed to 
Him as personally distinct from the Father. Origen indeed, in 
vindicating this worship of our Lord, describes it elsewhere as 
prayer in an improper sense % on the ground that true prayer is 
offered to the Father only. This has been explained to relate 
only to the mediatorial aspect of His Manhood as our High 
Priest and Bishop Bull fui^ther understands him to argue that 
the Father, as the Source of Deity, is ultimately the Object of 
all adoration s. But Origen entirely admits the broad fact that 
Jesus received Divine honours ; and he defends such worship of 
Jesus as being an integral element of the Church’s lifei^. 

The stress of heathen criticism, however, still continued to 
be directed against the adoration of our Lord. ‘ Our gods,’ so 
ran the heathen language of a later day, ‘are not displeased 


« See however Contr. Cels. v. ii, sub fin. p. 586, where, nevertheless, 
the conclusion of the passage shews his real mind in De Orat. 0. 15, quoted 
above. 

^ Contr. Cels. viii. 12, p. 750 J vevo^Ket 6 KeKtros r 6 ' *’Ey^ koI 6 
Uar^p €V Koi rh 4v (vxv tlpT)pLivov M rod fioO tow 06oD ip ry* * 'flJ 

iyd) Kol trh eV ifffitv' ovk tip tifias Kcd &\\ov Se/wwrciJciw, wapti rhp Hi 

wa<ri 06<iv, '*0 ykp Uar^p* * ip ipolf Kiiytif ip TlarpL* 

• Ibid. V. 4 : r^s irtpl vpoirtvxns KvpioXt^las nal Karaxp^trews, 

* Ibid. viii. 13, ifi. * Loquitur de Christo/ says Bishop Bull, * ut Summo 
Sacardote,* Bef. Fid, Nic. ii. 9, 15. 

« BuU, Def. Fid. Nic. sect. ii. c. 9, n. 15 : * Sin Filium intueatmr relath 
qnd Mlvue est, et ex Beo Patre trahit originem, turn rursus oertum est, 
cultum et venerationem omnem, quern ipsi deferimus, ad Patrem redun* 
dare, in insnmque, ut mry^p Beornros ultimo referri/ 

^ See jReading's note on Orig. de Orat. § 15. 
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with you Christiana for worshipping the Almighty God. But 
you maintain the Deity of One Who was born as a man, and 
Who was put to death by the punishment of the cross (a mark 
of infamy reserved for criminals of the worst kind) ; you believe 
Him to be still ahve, and you adore Him with daily suppli- 
cations V ‘The heathen,’ observes Lactantius, ‘throw in our 
teeth the Passion ef Christ ; they say that we worship a man, 
and a man too who was put to death by men under circum- 
stances of ignomii^ and torture^.* Lactantius and Arnobius 
reply to the charge in precisely the same manner. They admit 
the truth of Christ’^ Humanity, and the shame of His Passion ; 
but they earnestly assert His literal and absolute Godhead. 
However the heathen might scorn, the Godhead of Christ was 
the great certainty upon which the eye of His Church was 
perristently fixed ; it was the truth by which her practice of 
adoring Him was necessarily determined 

If the Gospel had only enjoined the intellectual acceptance of 
some philosophical theistic theory, its popular impotence would 
have earned the toleration which is easily secured by cold, 
abstract, passionless religions. In that case it would never 
have provoked the earnest scorn of a Lucian or of a Celsus. 
They would have condoned or passed it by, even if they had 
not cared to patronize it. But the continuous adoration of 
Jesus by His Church made the neutrality of such men as these 
morally impossible. They knew what it meant, this worship of 

* Amob. adv. Gentes, 5 . 36 : *Sed non idcirco Dii vobis infesti sunt, quod 
omnipotentem colatis Deum ; sed quod hominem natum, et (quod personis 
infame eat vilibus) crucis supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse contenditis, 
et Buperesse adhuc creditis, et quotidiams supplicationibus adoratis.' 

^ Iiact. Div. Inst. iv. 16: ^Venio nuno ad ipsam Passionem, quae velut 
opprobrium nobis objectari solet, quod et hominem, et ab hominibus insigni 
supplicio adfectum et excruciatum colamus: ut doceam earn ipsam Pas- 
sionem ab £0 cum magnS et diving rati one susceptam, et in eA sold et 
virtutem, et veritatem, et sapientiam oontineri.* 

‘ Amob. adv. Gentes, i. 42 : 'Natum hominem coKmus. Etiamsi esset 
id verum, locis ut in superioribus dictum est, tamen pro multis et tarn 
liberalibus donis, quae ab eo profecta in nobis sunt, Deus dici appellarique 
deberet. Cum vero Deus sit re certA, et sine ullius rei dubitationis am- 
biguo, inficiaturos arbitramini nos esse, quam maxima ilium a nobis coli, 
^ praesidem nostri corporis nuncuparil Ergone, inquiet aliquis fwens, 
iratus, et percitus, Deus ille est Christus ? Deus, respondebimim, et inteii- 
orum potentiarum Deus; et quod magis infidos acerbissimis doloribus 
torqueat, rei maximse causA a summo Kege ad nos missus.’ Lact. Div. 
Inst. iv. 29; 'Quum dicimus Deum Patrem et Deum Pilium, n^ div^ 
sum dicamus, nec utrumque secemimus: siquidem nec Pater sine Eilio 
nuncupari, nec Eilius potest sine Patre generari.’ 

VJl] 1) d 2 
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the Crucified ; it was too intelligible, too 6oul*^nthralling, to be 
ignored or to be tolerated. And the lowest orders of the popu- 
lace were for many long years, just as intelligently hostile to it 
as were the philosophers. Witness that remarkable caricature 
of the adoration of our crucified Lord, which was discovered not 
long since beneath the ruins of the Palatine palace It is a 
rough sketch, traced, in all probability, by the hand of some 
pagan slave in one of the earliest years of the third century o^ 
our era^. A human figure with an ass's head is represented as 


® See 'Deux Monamenta dee Premiers Sifeclesflt^ rSglise expliqa^s, par 
le P. Kaphael Garrucci,* Rome, 1862. He describes the diacovery and 
appearance of this * Graffito Blasfemo ’ as follows : — ' Comme tant d’autres 
mines, le palais des O^sars r^c^lait aussi de nombreuses inscriptions dictdes 
par le caprice. Aprhs avoir recueilli celles qui oouvraient les parois de toute 
une salle, nous arrivames h trouver quelques paroles grecques, inscrites au 
sommet d'un mur enseveli sous les d^oinbres. Oe fut Ih un pi^cieuz indice 
qui nous fit poursuivre nos recherches. Bientdt apparut le contour d*une 
tdte d'anim^ sur un corps humain, dont les bras 3 taient ^tendus oomme 
ceux des orantea dans les Catacombes. La de'couverte paraissait avoir un 
haut int^rfit; aussi Mgr. Milesi, Ministre des travaux publics, nous au- 
torisa't-il, avec sa bienveillance aocoutum^e, h faire enlever la terre et les 
d< 5 bris qui encombraient cette chambre, le 11 Novembre, 1857. Nous ne 
tardUmes point h contempler une image que ces mines avaient conserv^e 
intacte h travers les sihcles, et dont nous pCimes relever un caique fidUe. 

* Elle r^pr^sente une croix, dont la forme est celle du Tau grec, surmontfi 
d’une cheville qui porte une tablette. Un homme est attachi^ k cette croix, 
mais la tdte de cette %ure n*est point humaine, c'est celle du cheval ou 
plutCt de I’onagre. lie crucifid est revdtu de la tunique de desaous, que les 
anciens d^signaient sous le nom diinterulaf et d'une autre tunique sans 
oeinture ; des bandes appelt^s crurales enveloppent la partie inffirieure des 

i ’ambes. A la gauche du spectateur, on voit un autre personnage, qui sous 
e mSme vCtement, semble converser aveo la monstrueuse image, et ^kve 
vers elle sa main gauche, dont les doigts sont separ^. A droite, au dessus 
de la croix, se lit la lettre T ; et au dessous, 1' inscription suivante : 

AAESAMEN02 2EBETE (pour SEBETAI) 
eEON 

Alexamenos adore son Dieu.* 


For the reference to this interesting paper I am indebted to the kindness 
of Professor Westwood. See Wordsworth’s Tour in Italy, ii. p. 143 ; and 
for engravings of the Graffito, Tyrwhitt’s Art Teaching of the Primitive 
Church, p. 7 ; Korthcote and Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea, p. ii, p. 346, 
Qiampfieury, Histoire de la Caricature Antique, 0. xxiv. p. 287, sqq. 

» P. Garucoi fixes this date on the following grounds : (i) In^riptions on 
tiles and otimr firagments of this part of the Palatine palace shew that it 
was constructed during the reign of the Emperor Adrian. The dates 123 
and 126 are distinctly ascertained. (Deux Monuments, p. 10.) The 
insoripticm therefore is not earlier than this date. (2) ^e c^umny of the 
worship of the ass’s head by the Christians is not mentioned by any of ^0 
Apologists who precede TertuUian, nor by any who succeed MinuciuS 
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’fixed to a cross; while another figure in a tunic stands on one 
side. This figure is addressing himself to the crucified monster, 
and is making a gesture which was the customary pagan ex- 
pression of adoration. Underneath there runs a rude inscrip- 
tion : Alexamenos adores his Clod, Here we are face to face with 
a touching episode of the life of the Boman Church in the days 
of Soverus or of Oaracalla. As under Nero, so, a century and a 
half later, t^ere were worshippers of Christ in the household of 
*the Caesar, But the paganism of the later date was more in- 
telligently and bitterly hostile to the Church than the paganism 
which had shed the l^lood of the Apostles. The Gnostic invec- 
tive which attributed to the Jews the worship of an ass, was 
applied by the pagans with facile indifference both to Jews and 
Christians. Tacitus attributes the custom to a legend respecting 
services rendered by wild asses to the Israelites in the desert ® ; 

‘ and so, I suppose,’ observes Tertullian, ‘ it was thence presumed 
that we, as bordering on the Jewish religion, were taught to 
•worship such a figure p.’ A story of this kind once current, was 

Felix ; which may be taken to prove that this misrepresentation of Chris- 
tian worship was only in vogue among pagan critics in Borne and Africa 
at the dose of the second and at the beginning of the third century. 
(3> It is certain from Tertullian that there were Christians in the imperial 
palace during the reign of the Emperor Severus : * Even Severus himself, 
the father of Antoninus, was mindful of the Christians ; for he sought out 
Proculus a Christian, who was sumamed Torpacion, the steward of ISuodia, 
who had once cured him by means of oil, and kept him in his own palace, 
even to his death : whom also Antoninus very well knew, nursed as he 
was upon Christian milk,* Ad Scapulam, c. 4. Caracalla’s playmate was 
a Christian boy; see Dr. Pusey’s note on Tertull. p. 148, Oxf. Tr. Libr. 
Path. (4) * Kien dans le monument du Palatin ne contredit cette opinion, 
ni la paldographie, qui trahit la m^me dpoque, tant h, cause de I’usage 
simultan^ de Te carr^ et de Te semicirotdaire dans la mdme inscription, 
que par la forme gdn<$rale des lettres ; ni moins encore Tortographe, oar 
on sait que le changement de Tax en e a plus d’un exemple h Borne, m^me 
sur les monuments grecs du rfegne d* Auguste. Enfin les autres inscrip- 
tions grecques de cette chambre, qui sans prejudice pour notre thfese, 
pourraient 6tre d*une autre temps, ne font naltre auoune difficult^ s^euse, 
^tant parfaitement semblables h celle dont nous nous occupons.* Garucci, 
Ibid. p. 13. 

® Tac, Hist. V. c. 4. He had it probably from Apion: see Josephus, 0, 
Ap. ii. 10. It is repeated by Plutarch, Symp. iv, 5 : rhu 6 yop hvo^vattna 
auToIf tSaros rifitaffi. And by Democritus: Xpvtnjp 6 pov 

ptpotFiKOvavp, Apud Suidas, voo. 

^ Apolog. 16. Tertullian refutes Tacitus by referring to his own account 
of the examination of the Jewish temple by (hi. Pcunpeius after his capture 
of Jerusalem; Pompey 'found no image* in the temple. For proof that 
the early Christians were constantly identified with the Jews by the pagan 
world, see Dr. Pusey’s note on Tert. nbi supra^ in the Oxf. Tr. Lihr. Path. 
Vll] 
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easily adapted to the purposes of a pagan caricaturist. Whether 
from ignorance of the forms of Christian worship, or in order to' 
make his parody of it more generjtlly intelligible to the pagan 
public, the draughtsman has ascribed to Alexamenos the gestures 
of a heathen devotee But the real object of this coarse cari- 
cature is too plain to be mistaken. J esus Christ, we may be sure, 
had other confessors and worshippers in the imperial palace 
who knelt side by side with Alexamenos. The mpral pressure 
of the advancing Church was maldng itself felt throughout 
all ranks of pagan society; ridicule was invoked to do the 
work of argument; and the social persejfution which crowned 
all true Christian devotion was often only the prelude to a 
sterner test of that loyalty to a crucified Lord, which could meet 
heathen scorn with the strength of patient faith, and heathen 
cruelty with the courage of heroic endurance. 

The death-cry of the martyrs must have familiarized the 
heathen mind with the honour paid to the Kedeemer by Chris- 
tians. Of the worship offered in the Catacombs, of the stern 
yet tender discipline whereby the early Church stimulated, 
guided, moulded the heavenward aspirations of her children, 
paganism knew, could know, nothing. But the bearing and 
the exclamations of heroic servants of Christ when arraigned 
before the tribunals of the empire, or when exposed to a death 
of torture and shame in the amphitheatres, were matters of 
public notoriety. The dying prayers of St. Stephen expressed 
the instinct, if they did not provoke the imitation, of many a 
martyr of later days. What matters it to Blandina of Lyons 
that her pagan persecutors have first entangled her limbs in 
the meshes of a large net, and then have exposed her to the 
fury of a wild bull ? She is insensible to pain ; she is entranced 
in a profound communion with Christ r What matters it to 
that servant-boy in Palestine, Porphyry, that his mangled body 
is * committed to a slow fire 1 ’ He does but call more earnestly 
in his death-struggle upon Jesus «. Felix, an African bishop, 
after a long series of persecutions, has been condemned to be 
beheaded at Venusium for refusing to give up the sacred books 

4 Job xxzit 27. St. Hienmym. in Oseam, 0. 13: *Qiu adorant solent 
deoeculari mannm snam.* Comp, Minuo. Pel. Oct. c. a. 

^ Bus. Hiat. Eoo, v. I : tls y^a0oy fihriOuffa, ra^ptft Kcd Uaym 

trpbs rov (e^ov, juijSh Ifri rwv 0Vfi0cuy6yTwy 

rijy iKirlfa feed iiroxh^ twk ittwurrwiJLdywy K<d 6fxt\tay rphs XpurrSv* 

* Ibid. Mart. 11 : KaBa^><Lp.4vi/if tuhrov 
T^y Tou 6cov *ln<r(^y 0o7i0liy 4irt^<ifA€vos^ 
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to the proconsul. ‘ Raising his eyes to heaven, he said with a 
clear voice . . . “ O Lord God of heaven and earth, Jesu Christ, 
to Thee do I bend my neck by way of sacrifice, 0 Thou Who 
abidest for ever, to Whom belong glory and majesty, world 
without end. Amen*.” ’ Theodotus of Ancyra has been betrayed 
by the apostate Polychronius, and is joining in a last prayer with 
the sorrowing Church. ‘Lord Jesu Christ,’ he cries, ‘Thou 
Hope of the *hopelUss, grant that I may finish the course of my 
conflict, and offer the shedding of my blood as a libation and 
sacrifice, to the relief of all those who suffer for Thee. Do Thou 
lighten their burden ;^^,and still this tempest of persecution, that 
all who believe in Thee may enjoy rest and quietness And 
afterwards, in the extremity of his torture, he prays thus : ‘Lord 
Jesu Christ, Thou Hope of the hopeless, hear my prayer, and 
assuage this agony, seeing that for Thy Name’s sake I suffer 
thus And when the pain had failed to bend his resolution, 
and the last sentence had been pronounced by the angry judge, 
‘0 Lord Jesu Christ,’ the martyr exclaims, ‘Thou Maker of 
heaven and earth, Who forsakest not them that put their hope 
in Thee, I give Tliee thanks for that Thou hast made me meet 
to be a citizen of Thy heavenly city, and to have a share in Thy 
kingdom. I give Thee thanks, that Thou hast given me strength 
to conquer the dragon, and to bruise his head. Give rest unto 
Thy servants, and stay the fierceness of the enemies in my 

* Ruinart, Acta Martynim Sincera, ed. Veron®, 1731, p. 314. Acta 
S. Felicia Episcopi, anno 303 ; * Felix Epiacopua, elevans ocuIob in coeluiu, 
diar& voce (Uxit, gratias Tibi, Qmnquaginta et sex annos haheo in 
hoc saculo, Virginitatem cnstodivif Evangelia servavi, fidem et veritatem 
prcedicavi, Domine Deus eaeU et terra, Jesu Christe, Tibi ceroicem meant 
€td victimom fiecto, Quipermanes in aterwum; Cui est claritas et magni- 
ficentia in smcula sacuhrum. Amen,* 

® Ibid. p. 303, Paaaio S. Theodoti Anoyrani, et aeptem virginum : * Theo- 
dotna, valedicena firatribna, Jubenaque ne ab oratione cesaarent, aed Deum 
orarent nt corona ipai obtingeret, pr®paravit ae ad verbera sustinenda. 
Simnl igitur peratit^unt in oratione cum martyre, qui prolixe precatus, 
tandem ait ; Domine Jesu Christe, spes desperatorum, da mihi certaminis 
eursum perficere, et sanguinis effusionem pro sacrijicio et Ubatione 
offerre, omnium eorum oausd qui propter Te affliguniur, Alieva onus 
eorum$ et eompesee tempestatem, ut requie et profundd iranquilUtate 
potiantMT omnes qui in Te credunV 

* Ibid. p. 307: ‘Videna ergo PrsBaea se fruatra laborare, et fatigatm 
tortorea deficwe, depoaitum de ligno juaait auper igmtaa teatulaa oollo<^. 
Quibus etiam interiora corporia penetrantibus graviaaimum dolorem aentieiMi 
Theodotua, oravit dicena, Domine Jesu Christe, spes desperatorum, exaudi 
orationem meam, et cruciatum hmno mitigas propter Nomen Samp- 
fumTuum ista potior,* 
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person. Give peace unto Thy Church, and set her free from 
the tyranny of the devil y/ 

Thus it was that the martyrs prayed and died. Their voices 
reach us across the chasm of inteiTening centuries; but time 
cannot impair the moral majesty, or weaken the accents of their 
strong and simple conviction. One after another their piercing 
words, in which the sharpest human agony is so entwined with 
a superhuman faith, fall upon our ears. ‘ O Christ, Thou Son 
of God, deliver Thy servants*.* ‘O Lord Jesu Christ, we are 
Christians ; Thee do we serve ; Thou art our Hope ; Thou art 
the Hope of Christians ; O God Most Holy, O God Most 
High, 0 God Almighty^.* ‘0 Christ,** <^ies a martyr again 
and again amidst his agonies, ‘0 Christ, let me not be con- 
founded < Help, I pray Thee, O Christ, have pity. Pre- 
serve my soul, guard my spirit, that I be not ashamed. I pray 
Thee, 0 Christ, grant me power of endurance ®.* ‘ I pray Thee, 

y Ruinart, Acta, p. 307: *Cumque ad locum pervenissent, orare coopit 
Martyr in liojc verba : Domine Jesu Cliriste, caeli terrceque conditor, qui 
non derelinquis sperantes in IV, gratias Tihi ago^ quia fecisti me dignum 
vmlestis Tuce JIrbis civem^ Tuique regni consortem, Gratias Tihi ago, 
ffuia donasti mihi draconem vincere, ei caput ejus eonterere. Da requiem 
svrvis Tuis, atque in me siste violentiam inimicorum. Da JEoclesiee Tuce 
paceMf eruens earn a tgrannide diaholi.' 

* Ibid. p. 340; Acta SS. Saturnini, Rativi, et aliorum plurimorum 
martyrum in Africa, a. 304: 'Thelica martyr, medi 4 de ipsA. camificum 
rabie hujusmodi preces Bomino cum gratiarum actione effundebat: Deo 
gratias. In Nomine Tuo, Christe Dei Fill, libera servos Tuos* ' 

• Ibid.: *Cum ictibus ungularum concussa fortius latera sulcarentur, 
profluensque sanguinis unda violentis tractibus emanaret, Proconsulem sibi 
dicentem audivit : Incipies sentire qusB vos pati oporteat. Et adjecit : Ad 
gloriam, Gratias ago Deo regnorum. Apparet regnrnn esternumf regwum 
incorruptum. Domine Jesu Christe, Christ iani sumus; Tibi servimusj 
Tu es spes nostras Tu es spes Christ ianorum s Deus sanctissime; Deus 
altissimej Deus omnipotens' 

*» Ibid. p. 341 : * Advolabant truces manus jussis velocibtts leviores, 
seoretaque pectoris, disruptis cutibus, visceribusque divulsis, nefandis ad* 
speotibus profanorum adnexa crudelitate pandebant. Inter h«o Martyris 
mens immobilis perstat : et licet membra rumpantur, divellantur viscera, 
latera dissipentur, animus tamen martyris integer, inconcussusque perdurat. 
Deuique dignitatis suee memor Dativus, qui et Senator, tali voce pieces 
Bomino sub oamifice rabiente fundebat: 0 Christe Domine, non con* 
fundar' Ibid. p. 342 : * At martyr, inter vulnerum cruciatus stevissimos 
pristinam suam repetens orationem : Mogo, ait, Christe, non confundar* 
Ibid. p. 34a : * Speotabat interea Bativus lanienam corporis sui potius 
quam dolebat : et cujus ad Bominum mens animusque penaebat, nihil dol* 
orem corporis sestimabat, sed tantum ad Bominum precabatur, dioens ; Sulh 
vent, rogo, Christe, hahe pietatem. Serva animam meam ; cusiodi spiriUm 
meum up nan eof^ndar, Moga, Christe, da suffersniiam,* 
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• Olirist, hear me. 1 thank Thee, my God ; command that I be 
beheaded. I pray Thee, Christ, have mercy; help me, Thou 
Son of God ‘ I pray Thee, 0 Christ : all praise to Thee. 
Deliver me, O Christ ; I suffer in Thy Name. I suffer for a 
short while ; I suffer with a willing mind, O Christ my Lord : 
let me not be confounded 

Or listen to such an extract from an early document as the 
follov/ing : — Calvkianus, interrupting Euplius, said, “ Let Eu- 
|)liuB, who hath not in compliance with the edict of the emperors 
given up the sacred writings, but readeth them to the people, be 
put to the torture/* And while he was being racked, Euplius 
said, “ I thank Thee^ 0 Clirist. Guard Thou me, who for Thee 
am suffering thus.** Calvisianus the consular said, “ Cease, Eu- 
plius, from this foUy. Adore the gods, and thou shalt be set 
at liberty.*’ Euplius said, “ I adore Christ ; I utterly hate the 
demons. Do what thou wilt : I am a Christian. Long have 
I desired what now I suffer. Do what thou wilt. Add yet 
other tortures : I am a Christian.” After he had been tortured 
a long while, the executioners were bidden hold their hands. 
And Calvisianus said, “Unhappy man, adore the gods. Pay 
worship to Mars, Apollo, and Jilsculapius.” Euplius said, “I 
worship the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. I adore 
the Holy Trinity, beside Whom there is no God. Perish the 
gods who did not make heaven and earth, and all that is in 
them. I am a Christian,** Calvisianus the praefect said, “ Offer 
sacrifice, if thou wouldest be set at liberty.” Euplius said, “ I 
sacrifice myself only to Christ my God : more than this I can- 
not do. Thy efforts are to no purpose ; I am a Christian.” 
Calvisianus gave orders that he should be tortured again more 
severely. And while he was being tortured, Euplius said, 
“ Thanks to Thee, 0 Christ. Help me, O Christ. For Thee do 
T suffer thus, O Christ.” And he said this repeatedly. And as 
his strength gradually failed him, he went on repeating these 
or other exclamations, with his lips only — ^his voice was gone V 


Acta, p. 342 : *Ne inter moras torquentium exclusa anima corpus sup- 
plicio pendente desereret, tali voce Dominum presbyter precabatur s Moffo 
Chritte, exmidi me, Q ratios Tihi ago, Deus: jube me decollari, Rogo 
ChrUte, miserere. Dei Fill, subveni' 

• Ibid, p. 343 : * Emeritus martyr ait ; Rogo, Christe, Tihi l<m* 

dess Uberame, Christe, patior in Nomine Tuo. Breeiter potior, lihenter 
paiior, Christe Domine ; non confundar* 

^ Buiaart, p. 363 ; Acta S. Euplii Diaconi et Martyris, a. 304 : * Calvisi- 
anus interlocutus dixit: RupUus qui secundum Edictum Rrincipum non 
tradidit Scripturas, sed legit populo, torqueatur. Comque torqueretur, 



4 1 o Prayers of the martyrs not chance ejaculations' 

You cannot, as I have already urged dismiss from your con- 
sideration such prayers as these, on the ground of their being 

* mere ejaculations.’ Do serious men, who know they are dying, 

* ejaculate ’ at random 1 Is it at the hour of death that a man 
would naturally innovate upon the devotional habits of a life- 
time ? Is it at such an hour that he would make hitherto un- 
attempted enterprises into the unseen world, and address himself 
to beings with whom he had not before deemedt it lawful qr 
possible to hold spiritual communion? Is not the reverse of 
this supposition notoriously the case ? Surely, those of us who 
have witnessed the last hours of the sejrants of Christ cannot 
hesitate as to the answer. As the soul d^aws nigh to the gate 
of death, the solemnities of the eternal future are wont to cast 
their shadows upon the thought and heart ; and whatever is 
deepest, truest, most assured and precious, thenceforth engrosses 
every power. At that dread yet blessed hour, the soul cling s 
with a n ew intensity an d deffleration to ^e mos t c ertain truth s, 
to the most prized an J familia r words. T he mental creations of 
an intellectual over-subtlety, l)r of a thoughtless enthusiasm. Or 
of an unbridled imagination, or of a hidden perversity of will, 
or of an unsuspected unreality of character, fade away or are 
discarded. To gaze upon the naked truth is the one necessity; 
to plant the feet upon the Eock Itself, the supreme desire, in 
that awful, searching, sifting moment. Often, too, at a man’s 
last hour, will habit stran^ly assert its mysterious power of 
recovering, as if from the grave, thoughts and memories which 
seemed to have been lost for ever. Truths which have been 
half forgotten or quite forgotten since ' childhood, and prayers 

dixit Euplius : Gratias Tibi, Christe, Me custodi qui propter Te hmc 
patior, Dixit Calvisianus Consularis: Desiste, JEupli, ah insanid hdc. 
JOeos adora et liheraheris, EupliuB dixit : Adoro Christum, detestor da- 
monia, Fac quod vis, Christianus sum. S<bc diu optavi. Fac quod 
vis. Adds alia, Christianus sum. PoBtquam diu tortus esset, jussi sunt 
oessare oamificeB. £t dixit Calvisianus : Miser, adora deos : Martem cole, 
ApolUnem ei JEsculapium. Dixit Euplius : Patrem et Filium et Spiri- 
turn Sanctum adoro : Sanctam Trinitatem adoro, premier quam non est 
Feus. Pereant dii qui nonfecerunt ccelum et terram, ei quee in eis sunt. 
Christianus sum. Calvisianus pnefectus dixit : Sacrijioa, si vis liberari. 
jfiupiius dixii modo CERISTO DFO me ipsum : quid ultra 

faciam, non habeo. Frustra conaris: Christianus sum. Oalvisiaaus 
prseoepit iterum torqueri acriiis. Cumque torqueretur, dixit Euplius: 
Grat^ Tibi, Christe. Succurre, Christe. Propter Te heec patior, 
Chrisie, Et dixit stepius. Et deficientibus viribus, dicebat labiis tantum, 
absque voce base vel alia,* 

t Lect. VII. p. 376. 

[lect. 
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wliich were .learned at a mother’s knee, return upon the soul 
with resistless persuasiveness and force, while the accumula- 
tions of later years disappear and are lost sight of. Depend 
upon it, the martyrs prayed to Jesus in their agony because they 
had prayed to Him long before, many of them from infancy; 
because they knew from experience that such prayers were 
blessed and answered. They had been taught to pray to Him ; 
they had joined in prayers to Him ; they had been taunted and 
ridiculed for praying to Him ; they had persevered in praying 
to Him ; and when at last their hour of trial and of glory came, 
they had recourse to tl\e prayers which they knew full well to be 
the secret of their rtren^h, and those prayers carried them on 
through their agony, to the crown beyond it. 

And, further, you will have remarked that the worship of 
Jesus by the martyrs was full of the deepest elements of 
worship. It was made up of trust, of r esig nation, of self- 
surrender, of self-o blation. NotHing short oi a belief in Hie 
absolute GodHeaT^oT ‘Jesus could justify such worship. The 
Homoousion was its adequate justification. Certainly the Arians 
worshipped our Lord, although they rejected the Homoousion. 
So clear were the statements of Scripture, so strong and so 
universal was the tradition of Christendom, that Arianism could 
not resist the claims of a practice which was nevertheless at 
variance with its true drift and principle. For, as St. Atha- 
nasius pointed out, the Arians did in reality worship one whom 
they believed to be a being distinct from the Supreme God. 
The Arians were creature- worshippers not less than the heathen^. 
Some later Arians appear to have attempted to retort the charge 
of creature- worship by pointing to the adoration of our Lord’s 
Humanity in the Catholic Church. But, as St. Athanasius 
explains, our Lord’s Manhood was adored, not as a distinct and 
individual Being, but only as inseparably joined to the ador- 
able Person of the Everlasting Word^. A refusal to adore 
Christ’s Manhood must imply that after the Incarnation men 
could truly conceive of It as separate from Christ’s Eternal 


^ St. Athanas. Epist. ad Adelphium, § 3 : oit tcritTfia vpotrKwovfi^, fi^ 
yivoiro, 4$tfiK&v ykp koX *Apctav6oy if rota^rri ir\.dyrf' dKKk rby K^piay rijs lerl* 
€t§ws <rapK»B4vra roy rod 0€oD Adyov irpoaKuvovpLty, 

* Ibid, : ci yhp icai if o'dp^ abrif ica6’ iaurify fAtpos itrri •rwy KritrfidrtoVf Awk 
0coO yiyov9 <r»fia, Kot offre rowvroy <r&f 4 ,a Ka$* iavrh Biatpovyres kvh toD 
Adyov irpoffKvvovfiey, a0T€ rbv Adyov irpoffKWTfffoi BiXoyrts fuuepbyofMV abrby 
^ tt9pK6s* AhX* fiidrfs, KaBk irpotiiro/A€y, rh A&yos akp^ iyivtrOf* 

rovToy Kol iw vapid ywdpwQV hcty\»4ivKopx,v 


412 Early Socifdan worship of Christ 

^ Person i. There was no real analogy between this worship and 
the Arian worship of a being who was in no wise associated 
with the Essence of God; and Arianism was either virtually 
ditheistic or consciously idolatrous. It was idolatrous, if Christ 
was a created being ; it was ditheistic, if He was conceived of 
as really Divine, yet distinct in essence from the Essence of the 
Father K 

The same phenomenon of the vital principle of a heresy being 
overridden for a while by the strength of the tradition of 
universal Christendom was reproduced, twelve centuries later, in 
the ease of Socinianism. The earliest Sqcinians taught that the 
Son of God was a mere man, who was dbnceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and was therefore called the Son of God. But they also 
maintained that on account of His obedience, He was, after 
finishing His work of redemption, exalted to Divine dignity and 
honour 1. Christians were to treat Him as if He were God: 
they were to tnist Him implicitly; they were to adore Him®». 
Faustus Socinus^ zealously insisted upon the duty of adoring 
Jesus Christ ; and the Racovian Catechism expressly asserts 
that those who do not call upon or adore Christ are not to be 


i St. Athanas. Epist. ad Adelphium, § 5 : ris roiyapow otTMt &<ppav i<n\» 
ftjs Kiy^iv rip Kvp(^, 4ir<J<rTa iirb rod W cre Trpoo’Kvr^crw ; K»r,\, Com- 

pare Ibid. § 5 : Iva «a) To\fjLa(ri \iyciv (sc. Ariani), ob Trpoa-Kvvovfiev rffieis rhv 
Kbpiov fierii r^s crapKhs, Siaipovptev rh aiafia Kal fi6y<probr^ Karpfbofifv, 
k St. Athanas. oontr. Arian. Orat. ii. 1 14, Bubfin. p. 483. Orat. iii. § 16, 
p. 565 , cl ybp oifrvs ^x**# burcpu iarl Kriafia Kal volripia 6 

AdyuSi ^ ebx l<rri 0 e^j iArjBivhSf hh rh elvat avrhy %va ray KrtfffidraVf ^ cl 
avrhv 6voixd{ov(ny ivrpevdpuvoi vapb. rav ypa(lmy, i.ydyKri avrohs 

8 tJo BeohSf tva pLty Krtcmjy, rhy 54 Urtpoy KriffrhVf koU Bbo Kvplois Karp^beiv, 

€yl (i\y ity^viiTa, r^ 54 ir 4 p<p T’cvi^t^; icoi Krlirfiari oCra 54 ^poyovyres 

irdyras Kal v^tloyas <rvyd\l/ov<n SeoiJs* tovto ydp ray ^Kir€<r6yray ijrb rov iybi 
&€od rb i*ix^lpriiJt.a» Btarl oby oi *Apuavol roiaina KoyiCdfAfytn feed yoovyris 
ob avyapiBfJLOVcrty lovroiis rav ; 

y de Justif. Bibl. Fr. Pol. tom. i. fol. 601, col. i. 

' » Girt. Racov. : *Qu. 336, Quid pratered Dominus Jems huic pree- 
eepto addidit t Besp. Id quod etiam Dominum Jemm pro Deo agnoscere 
tenemur, id est^ pro eo, qm in nos potestatem hed^ei divinam, et cut nos 
divinum exhihere honorem obstricti sumus, Qu. 337. In quo is honor 
divinus Christo dehitas consistitt Besp. In eo, quod quemadmodum 
adorations divvnd eum prosequi tenemur, ita in omnibus neoessitaUhus 
nostris ejus opem implorare possumus, Adoramus verb eum propter 
ipsius suhlimem et divinam egue potestatem* Of. Mbhler, Symbolik. 
Mainz, 1S64, p. 609. 

» The tenamty of the Christiaxi practice may be atill more remarkAbly 
illustrated from the death-cry of Servetns, as given in a MS. aocovmt 01 
Wb execution^ cited by Boscoe, Life of Leo X, c. 19. 'Ipse horrendft voce 
damans ; Jem, Mli Dei teierni, miserere mei* 
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accounted Christians o. But this was only the archceology, or at 
most the better feeling of Socinianism. Any such mere feeling 
was destined to yield surely and speedily to the logic of a strong 
destructive principle. In vain did Blandrata appeal to Faustus 
Socinus himself P, when endeavouring to persuade the Socinians 
of Transylvania to adore Jesus Christ: the Transylvanians 
would not be persuaded to yield an act of adoration to any 
creature <1. In vain did the Socinian Catechism draw a dis- 
tinction between a higher and a lower worship, of which the 
former was reserved for the Father, while the latter was paid to 
Christ Practically 4;his led on to a violation of the one 
positive fundamental principle of Socinianism ; it obscured the 
incommunicable prerogatives of the Supreme Being. Accord- 
ingly, in spite of the texts of Scripture upon which their 
worship of Christ was rested by the Socinian theologians, such 
worship was soon abandoned; and the later practice of So- 
cinians * has illustrated the true doctrinal force and meaning of 

® Cat. Eacov. : 'Qu. 346. mro sentis de iis hominihus, qui Chris- 
turn SiOn invocantf nec adorandum cements Kesp. Vrorsiis non esse 
ChrisHanos sentio, cnm QhrisUm non haheant, Et licet verbis id negiure 
non audeant, reips4 negant tamen.' In his semion on * Satan Trans* 
formed,* South quotes Socinus sta saying that ‘Preestat Trinitarium esse, 
quam asserere Christum non esse adorandum.* 

See Socinus’ tractates, Bibl. Frat. Pol. ii. p. 709, sqq. 

’ C£, Mbhler, Symbolik, p. 609 ; Bp. Pearson, Minor Works, vol. i. 
p. 300, and note. Coleridge^s Table Talk, 2nd ed. p. 304 : ‘ Faustus 
Socinus worshipped Jesus Christ, and said that God h^ given Him the 
power of being omnipresent. Davidi, with a little more acuteness, urged 
that mere audition or creaturely presence could not possibly justify worship 
from men ; — ^that a man, how glorified soever, was no nearer God than the 
most vulgar of the race. Prayer therefore was inapplicable.* On the re* 
sponsibility of Socinus for I)avidi*8 subsequent persecution for this negation, 
see Priestley, Corr. of Christ., Part i. § il. For himself Coleridge says 
(Ibid. p. 50), 'In no proper sense of the term can I call Unitarians and 
Socinians l^lievers in Christ ; at least not in the only Christ of Whom 
I have read or know anything.* 

' Cat. Bao. : ' Qu. 245. JSr^o is honor et cuUm ad eum modern trihuitur, 
nt nullum Ht inter Christum et Deum hoc in genere discrimen 7 Besp. 
Xmo, permagnum est, Nam adoramus et colimus Deum, tanquam causam 
primam saXutis nostreej Christum tanquam causam secundamj amt ut 
cum Paulo loquamur, Deum tamuam JEum ex quo omnia, Christum ut 
cum per quern omnia.^ Of. Bibl. Frat. Pol. tom. ii. fol. 466, qii. by Mbhler, 
Symbolik, p. 609. Mbhler observes that 'man sieht dass an Christus eine 
Art von Invocation gerichtet wird, die mit der Katholischen Anrufung 
der Heiligen einige Adbnlichkeit hat.’ 

• Cf. ^esUey, Oorr. of Christ., Part i. § ii r 'It is something extraor^ 
dina^ that the Sociniana in Poland thought it their duty, as Chrisria^ 
indeed easential toGhristianity, to pray to Jesus Christ, notwithstanding. « 
TU] 


4 1 4 Explicit confessions of Christ's Divinity 

that adoration which Socinianism refuses, but which the Church 
unceasingly offers to Jesus, the Son of Ood mad^ Man. Of 
this worship the only real justification is that fiill belief in 
Christ’s Essential Unity with the Father which is expressed hy 
the Homoousion. 

II. But the Homoousion did not merely justify and explain 
the devotional attitude of the Church towards Jesus Christ : it 
was, in reality, in keeping with the general drifts and sense of 
her traditional language. 

Reference has already been made to the prayers of the 
primitive martyrs; but the martyrs pi^ofessed in terms their 
belief in Christ’s divinity, as frequently as they implied that 
belief by their adorations of Christ. This is the more observ- 
able because it is at variance with the suggestions by which 
those who do not share the faith of the martyrs, sometimes 
attempt to account for the moral spectacle which martyrdom 
presents. It has been said that the martyrs did not bear witness 
to any definite truth or dogma ; that the martyr-temper, so to 
term it, was composed of two elements, a kind of military en- 
thusiasm for an unseen Leader, and a strange unnatural desire 
to brave physical suffering ; that the prayers uttered by the 
martyrs were the product of this compound feeling, but that 
such prayers did not imply any defined conceptions respecting 
the rank and powers of Him to Whom they were addressed. 
Now, without denying that the martyrs were sustained by 
a strictly supernatural contempt for pain, or that their devotion 
to our Lord was of the nature of an intense personal attach- 
ment which could not brook the least semblance of slight or 
disloyalty, or that they had not analysed their intellectual appre- 
hension of the truth before them in the manner of the divines 
of the Nicene age, I nevertheless affirm that the martyrs did 
suffer on behalf of a doctrine which was dearer to them than 
life. The Christ with Whom they held such close and passionate 
communion, and for Whose honour they shed their blood, was 
not to them a vague floating idea, or a being of whose rank and 
powers they imagined themselves to be ignorant. If there be 
one doctrine of the faith which they especially confessed at 
death, it is the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. This truth was 
not only confessed by bishops and presbyters. Philosophers, 

that they believed Him to be a mere man, whose presence with them, and 
wh^ee knowledge of their situation, they could not therefore be assured 
of.* This work appeared in 1782. 
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like Justin t ; soldiers, such as Maurice and Tarachus and 
Theodorus ; young men of personal beauty like Peter of Lamp- 
sacusy, or literary friends of high mental cultivation as were 
Epipodius and Alexander*; widows, such as Symphorosa® ; and 

* Acta, p. 4^ : ' "Ego quidem ut homo imhecillis sum, et longh 
minor quam ut de infiuAtd illius Deitate aliquid magnum dicere ^ossim : 
Jirophetarum ^nus hue esse faieor* 

^ Ibid. p. 243: *Milites sumus, Imperator, tuit sed tamen servi, 

quod Uherh confitemur, Dei JIahes hie nos conjltenies Deum 

Datrem auctorem omnium •, et Filium Ejus Jesum Christum DBUM 
eredimus* • 

’ Ibid. p. 377: Tdpaxos elnev’ h\ri6w5 (ppoyifidrepSu pe ivotri(ra?,rcu5 

vXrfytus ipSouaudoas pt, ^ri fiaWop ‘frevotBeyai fit ip 6p6part rov ®€ov lad 
rov Xpurrov avrov.* Md^ifios 7fy€/j.ii}p elvtp* ‘ *Avo(Tj£i)tot« ual rpioKardparf, 
irm bval 6eo7s Karptieis, Kol avrhs S/xoXoy&p, robs deoi/s &pp ^ ; * Tdpaxos cTirev* 
*'£'y^ 0 e 2 >ir dfioXoyu rhu 6pr<a5 6vra.* Ud^ifios €l'ir€P* *Kal fi^p Ka\ 

Xpttrrdp ripa Htfyris ehai ®€6 p.* Td^axos fJir€P‘ *0(irus avrhs ydp icrriv 
6 Xpurrhs 6 Tlhs rov 0€oO rov C^pros, h iXirls rup Xpiartap&p, td hp ual 
udrxayres 

* Ibid. p. 425 : * Vos cmiem erratis qui dmmonns f allaces et impostores 
Dei appellatione honoratis; mihi vero Deus est Christus, Dei Vnigenitus 
Filius. Fro pieiate igitur atque confessions Istius, et qui vulnerat inci- 
dot; qui verherat laceretj et qui cremat fiammam admoveats et qui 
his wseihus meis offenditur, Unguam eximat* 

f Ibid. p. 135 : * Comprehensufi est quidam, Petrus nomine, valdb quidem 
fortis in fide ; pulcher animo et speciosus corpore. Proconsul dixit : Mahes 
ante oculos decreta inviciissimorum principwn. Sacrijica ergo magnm 
decs Veneri. Petrus respondit; Miror, si persuades mihi, opiime Pro- 
consul, saerificare impuMcce mulieri et sordidee, quee talia opera egit ut 
confusio sit enarrare .... Oportet ergo me magis Deo vivo et vero, Megi 
stBculorum omnium Christo saorificium offerre orationis deprecaiionis, 
compsmetionis et laudis. Audiens base Proconsul jussit eum adbuo setate 
adolescentulum tendi in rota, et inter ligna in circuitu posita, vinculis 
ferreis totum corpus ejus fecit oonstringi : ut contortus et confractus [?] 
minutatim ossa ejus comminuerentur. Quanto autem plus torquebatur 
famulus Dei, tanto magis fortior apparebat. Constans vero aspectu, et 
ridens de ejus stultitia, conspiciens in coslum ait: Tibi ago gratias, 
Domine Jesu Ohriste, qui mihi hanc tolerantiam dare dignatus es ad 
vincendum nequissimum tyr annum. Tunc Proconsul videns tan tarn ejus 
perseverantiam, et nec his quidem defecisse tormentis, jussit eum gladio 
percuti.* 

* Acta, p. 65, ciro. a. 178 : 'Ita literis eruditissimi, concordi^ crescente, 

adeo provecti sunt ; ad haec beatus Epipodius Sempiternum 

^ro Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum quern crucifixum memoras, re- 
surrexisse non nosti, qui ineffabili mysterio homo pariter et Deus,famulis 

sms tramitem immortalitatis instituit, Christum cum Pairs ac 

Spiritu Sancto Deum esse confiteor, dignumque est ut illi animam meam 
rgf undam, gfwi mihi et Creator est et Medemptor.* 

* Ibid. p. 21, a. 1 20 : * Si pro nomine Christi Dei mei ineensa fuero, 
illos deemones tuos magis exuro* 

TO] 
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poor women like Domnina^; atid slaves such as Vit9<li6<^; and 
young boys such as Martialisd* — ^the learned and the illiterate, 
the young and the old, the noble and the lowly, the slave and 
his master, united in this confession. Sometimes it is wrung 
from the inart 3 rr reluctantly by cross-eacamination ; sometimes it 
is proclaimed as a truth with which the Christian heart is full 
to bursting, and which, out of the heart’s abundance, the Chris- 
tian mouth cannot but speak. Sometimes Christas Divinity is 
professed as belonging to the great Christian contradiction of 
the polytheism of the heathen world around; sometimes it is 
explained as involving Christ’s Unity wkh the Father, against 
the pagan imputation of ditheism^; sometimes it is proclaimed 
as justifying the worship which, as the heathens knew, Chris- 
tians paid to Christ. The martyrs look paganism in the free, 
and maintain that, although Christ was crucified, yet nevertheless 
Christ is Qod; fiiat even while His very Name is caist out as 

^ Bumart, Acta, p. 255: *Ke in ignem tBternam ineidam, H tormenta 
perpetuay Denm eolo et Christum ejus, qm fecit cahim et terram* 

« Ibid. p. 410 (of. St. Ambr. do Exh. Virgin, c. i), circ. a. 304: 'Martyri 
nomen Areola eat, cui Vitalis aervus fuit ante, nunc conaora et ooUega 
martyrii. Preeooaait aorvua, ut providoret locum ; aecufcua eat dominua . . . 
cumque aanctua Vitalia cogeretur a persequentibua ut Chriatum negs^et, ©t 
ille amplitis profiteretur Dominum noatrum Jeaum Chriatum, omnia tor* 
mentorum genera in eum exercentos, at non esset in corpore ejua fine 
vulnere locus, orationem fudit ad Dominum dicens ; Xhmine Jfcsu Christen 
Salvator meus, et JDeus mens; juhe suscipi spiritum mevms quia jam 
desidero ui accipiam coronam, quam angelus tuus sanctus mihi ostendit 
Ft complete oratione emiait spiritum.* 

^ lUdv Passio S. Felicitatia et Septem Filiorum Ejua, p. 23 : *Hoo 
quoquo asfioto, juaait aeptimum Martialem ingredi, eique dixit : Crudelitatia 
veatrae frotorea efieoti, Augustorum inatituta contemnitia, et in veatrS per* 
nicie peitoanetia. Ileapondit Martialia : O si nosses ques pmnm idolorum 
ouUorihm paratcB sunt I Sed adhue differt Deus iram suam in vos et 
idola vifiira demonsirare. Omnes enim qui non conjitentur CSBtBTOM 
VEHUM esse Vevm in ignem ceternum mittentur* 

* Ibid. p. 122: *Poat haac cum adstante baud procul Asclepiade, 
quia ^ceretur inquireret [Polemon scilicet] respondit Asclepiadea, Chris- 
iianus, Polemon: Cujus ecolesise? Asclepiadea: CathoUca. Polemon; 
Quern Deum coliat It^pondit: Christum, Polemon: Quid ergo? iate 
alter eat t Beapondit : Non, sed ipse quern et ipsi paullo ante cmfessi 
suni* 

Cf. Ptudentitia, Periateph. Hymn. 10. 671 : — 

'Arriait infans, neo moratua retulit: 

Bat quidquid illud, quod ferunt hoxmnea Deum 
XJnum ease oportet, et quod uni eat unicum. 

Cum ChriatUB hoc ait, Chriatua eat verua Beos, 

Genera deorum multa neo pueri putto.* 
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fevil, Chrfst. is really Master .o£4he fo|iunes of Borne, Dis- 
poser of tibie even^ of Mstory; that the pagd>n etppix^ itself 
did but uuwittiug^jr subserve His purposes and prepare His 
triumph^; tlmt He Wlio is the Creator of heaven and earth, 
can afford to wait, and is certain of the future. This was the 
faith which made apy compromise with paganism impossible 

< IVudentiuB haa given a poetical ampUficatioa of the last prayer of 
St. Laurence, ^hioh, 'whatever its htstoric value, at any rate znay be taken 
to represent the primitive Christian sentiment respecting the relation 
of Jesus Christ to the pagan empire. It should be notic^ that neither 
St. Ambrose nor St. Atlgustine, in their accounts of the martyrdom, report 
anything of this kind ; Pz^udentius may have followed a distinct and trust* 
worthy tradition. The martyr is interceding for Rc«ne 
‘O Christe, numen imiciim, 

O splendor, . 0 virtus Patris, 

O factor orbis et poli, 

Atque auctor horum mcenium I 

Qui sceptra Bomss in vertice 
Berum locasti, sanciens 
Mundum Quiiinali togas 
Servire, et armis cedere 

TJt discrepantum gentium 
Mores, et observantiam, 

Linguasque et ingenia et sacra 
Unis domares legibus. 

£n omne sub regnum Bemi 
Mortale concessit genus: 

Idem loquuntur dissoni 
Bitus, id ipsum sanoiunt. 

Hoc destinatum quo magis 
Jus Christiani nominis, 

' Quodcumque terrarum jaoet 
TJno iUigaret vinculo. 

Da, Christe, Bomanis tuis 
Sit Christiana ut oivitas: 

Per quern dedisti, ut casteris 
Mens una saororum foret.* 

JPeristeph. 2, 4I3. 

* Prod. Peristeph, Hymn. 5. 57 ; qu. by Buinart, Acta, p. 330. Da ^ 
Vincentii martyrio ; — * 

* 'Vox nostra quae sit accipe. 

Est Cbristus et Pater Leus: 

Servi hujus ao testes sumusj, 

Extorque si potes fidem. 

Tormenta, career, un^ae 
Stzidensqne flAmmia lamiim 
Atque ipsa poenarom ultima; 

Gmiatianis Indus est.* 

»a ,,, 
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‘What God dost thou worship?* enquired the judges of the 
Christian Pionius. worship,* replied Pionius, Who 

made the heavens, and Who beautihed them with stars, and 
Who has enriched the earth with flowers and trees/ ‘ Dost 
thou mean,’ asked the magistrates, ‘ Him Who was crucified % * 

‘ Certainly,* replied Pionius ; ‘ Him Whom the Father sent for 
the salvation of the world h/ 

The point before us notoriously admits of the piost copious 
illustration i : and it is impossible to mistake its significance. 
If the dying words of this or that martyr are misreported, or 
exaggerated, or coloured by the phraseology of a later age, the 
general phenomenon cannot but be admftifed, as a fact beyond 
dispute. The martyrs of the primitive Church died, in ^ great 
nmnber of cases, expressly for the dogma of Christ’s .Divii^ity* 
The confessions of the martyrs explain and justify the prayers 
of the martyrs ; the Homoousion combines, summarixes, fixes 
the sense of their confessions. The martyrs did not pray to or 
confess a creature external to the Essence of God, however 
dignified, however powerful, however august. They prayed to 
Christ as God, they confessed that Christ is God, they died for 
Christ as God. They prayed to Him and they spoke of Him as 
of a distinct Person, Who yet was one with God. Does not this 
simple faith of the Christian people cover the same area as the 
more clearly defined faith of the Nicene fathers ? Or could it be 
more fairly or more accurately summarized by any other symbol 
than it is by the Homoousion 1 

But yoh admit that the Nicene decision did very fairly ^embody 
and fix in a symbolical form the popular creed of earlier cen- 
turies. ‘ This,’ you say, ‘ is the very pith of our objection ; it 
was the popular creed to which the Council gave the sanction of 
its authority.* You suggest that although a dying martyr may 
be an interesting ethical study, yet that the moi^ force which 
carries him through his sufferings is itself apt to be a form of 
fanaticism hostile to any severely intellectual conception of the 
Vrortb Oid bearings of his creed. You admit that the martyr 

^ Builtartj p. 125; *Judices interim dixenmt; Quern Deum colitis t 
Piomns xiespondit : Bunc qui calum fecit, et sideritms omavit, qui terrcm 
Htxtuii, et florihue arboribusque aecoravit; qui ordintsdi drcm^ua 
ierrei ei< moHa, et etaiuta terminorum eel lUorum lege eignavit, Tom 
UH .* Xlhm dicie qui crucifixus est f Efc Honiue : Ilium dico quern ^ro 
salute orbis Bater mieiV 

V Ihid., Aota Sincera, p. 310, for the oonfession oi Sapricins, who aflior* 
wards f«ai; p. 235; p. 256 for that of Victor at Marseilles; pp. 274, 314, 
34ii 435» 438. 439» 4«7. 47<>, 479. 483. 506. 5i3. S»4. 5«- 
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repreeeiitH the poptilar cree4 ; but then you draw a dietiuctiou 
between a popular creed, as such, and the ‘ideas* of the ‘thinkers.* 
< What is any and every creed of the people/ say you, ‘ but the 
child of the wants and yearnings of humanity, fed at the breast 
of mere heated feeling, and nursed in the lap of an ignorance 
more or less profound % * A popular creed, you admit, may have 
a restricted interest, as affording an insight into the intellectual 
condition of Jhe people which holds it ; but you deem it worth- 
less as a guide to absolute truth. The question, you maintain, 

Pot, Wl^t was b elieved by the primitive Christians at large! 
The qu^sSoJnsj'WEll was taught by the well-instructed teachers 
of tha early Church^ Did the creed of the people, with all its 
impulsiveness and rhetoric, keep within the lines of the grave, 
reserved, measured, hesitating, cautious language of the higher 
minds of primitive Christendom ! 

Now here, my brethren, I might fairly take exception to your 
distinction between a popular and an educated creed, as in fact 
inapplicable to the genius and circumstances of early Christianity. 
Are not "your criteria really derived from your conceptions of 
modem societies, political and religious ! It was once said of an 
ancient state, that each of its citizens was so identiffed with the 
corporate spirit and political action of his country, as to be in 
fact a statesman. And in the primitive Church, it was at least 
approximately true that every Christian, through the intensity 
and intelligence of the popular faith, was a sound divine. Men 
did not then die for rhetorical phrases, any more than they 
would^do so now; and if the martyrs were, as a rule, men of the 
people, it is also notorious that not a few among them were 
bishops and theologians of repute. But that we may do justice 
to the objeetion, let us enquire briefly what the great Church 
teachers of the flrst three centuries have taught respecting the 
Higher and Eternal Nature of Jesus Christ. 

And here let us remark, flrst of all, that a chain of representa- 
tive writers, reaching from the sub-apostolic to the Nicene age, 
does assert, in strong and explicit language, the belief of the 
Church that Jesus Christ is God. 

Thus St. Ignatius of Antioch dwells upon dur Lord’s Divine 
Nature as a possession of the Church, and of individual Chris- 
tians ; he calls Jesus Christ ‘ my God,* ‘ our God.’ ‘ J esua Christ 
our God,* he says, ‘ was carried in the womb of Maiy ^/ The 

^ Ad 18: 6 ykp &€hs *lrftrovs 6 XpiCTbs 4Kv0tpopii9ri Ihfh VUiifiki» 
Of. Ibid. 7 : iy traoKl ytyStieyos 
TO] ; . nez 
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Blood of Jesus is the Blood of Godl. Ignatius desires to 
imitate the sufferings of his God The sub-apostolic author of 
the Letter to Diognetus teaches that ‘ the Father hath sent to 
men, not one of His servants, whether man or angel, but the 
very Architect and Author of all things, by Whom all has been 
ordered and settled, and on Whom all depends. ... He has sent 
Him as being God And because He is God, His Advent is 
a real revelation of God ; He has shewn Himself to men, and 
by faith men have seen and known their God o. St. Polycarp 
appeals to Him as to the Everlasting Son of GodP ; all things on 
earth and in heaven, all spirits obey Hipx ; He is the Author 
of our justification ; He is the Object of*our hope ^ Justin 
Martyr maintains that the Word is the First-bom of God, and so 
God * ; that He appeared in the Old Testament as the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob*; that He is sometimes called the 
Glory of the Lord, sometimes the Son, sometimes the Wisdom, 
^ sometimes the Angel, sometimes God^. St. Justin argues 
against Tryphon that if the Jews had attentively considered 
what the prophets have written, they would not have denied 
that Christ is God, and the Only Son of the Unbegotten God 
He maintains that the Word is Himself the witness to His own 


* Eph. I : &yaCwitvfr/i(raprfs 4v (dfjuari rov 6 coD. 

^ Biom. 6 : 4irirp4i(/ar4 fioi fUfirjr^iv tlucu rov rrdBovs rov 0€ov fiov, 

* Ep, ad Biogn. 7 • alnhs 6 rraanoKpdrotp Kod TrayroKrlfrrrjs Kod dSparos 

B«h$ ..... 0 & KaBd-Ktp iy rtf iUdarttfy, ayOpdvois ifrnphriy riyh ^ 

Ayyo\oy, Apxoyra, ^ rivd rQy dtevdyrwy rh 4irlyeta, fj rtyh r&y vririvrev- 
fiiywp rbs 4y oi/poycTs Atotiefifftis, alrrhy rhy rex^^rriy Kcd Arjfjuovpyhy r&v 
i\o>y , , . , iff lirc/uif'ci', &s frphs &y6pdirovs dft 

Ep. ad Biogn. 0 . 8 : ris ydp A\ots dySpdiruy iiiritrruro rl iror* 4rr\ 0 €by, 
frp\y aurby 4k0*iy .... dvBpdurojv 8 * o 88 cif oifre tlBty oBrtJ^yvtiptcrtVf ai>rb$ 6 ^ 
laurel' 4ir4Ba(€y, 4ir4b§t^f Sr Sid nicrrtws, f n6vp Btby iSetJ <rvyK€x^p'V'*‘^> 

P Epist. Eod. Smyrn. de Mart. S. Polyc. n. I4, 

4 Ad Pbil. i : TXli ivtrdyri rd vdyra 4vovpdyia fcai 4iriytta‘ ^ ira<ra iryo^ 
Xarpeiu, In Phil, 6 ; rov Kvpiov icoi 06 ov apparently refers to Christ. 

*■ Ibid. 8 : oSy ftpoffKoprtpaixtv rf 4\vlSi i/x&y tad ry d^^a$ifyt 

r^f StKtuoir^i^ Xptarhs 'Iritrovs. 

* Apol, 1 W hAyof Kcd vpiardroKos 4by rod 0oov, Kod 0fbf dirdpxfi* 

* Ibid. 

« See the aargument of the whole passage, Contr. Tryph. 57-61 : dpx^fy 
vpb wdyrwy r&y HTurftdirfyy 6 0 c 8 r yeyiyyriKt Sdyaptly rtva kavrov Koyti^y, 
Vif ivol Kvpiov dwh rov Ilvctiftarof rov *Aylov iccAcirai, iror 8 Sb Tibf, wri 
Sb Ko4>la, ftorb Sb ''AyyoAvt, irorb Sb 0€ds, 

* Ibid. X a 6 : tl rtv^iearc rd €ipijfi4ya dirb rjS»v vpotftfjr&yf oSk Ay 4(ifpy(i(r0€ 
adrdp 0 lyeu 0 €by rov iUpvv irol dywyfyrov 0€ov Tidy, Of. Ibid. 63 ; lepQffKvyrt 
r^«-^aal 0 t<tr. Justlu espresses the truth of our Lord*8 diatixiet Personality 
by the phrase 0 vb$ Artpvf dpiBptf d?JC ob yy^ptp (Ibid. 56). 
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Divine Generation of the Father V; and that the reality of His 
Bonship is itself a sufficient evidence of His True Divinity*. 
Tatian is aware that the Greeks deem the faith of the Church 
utter folly; but he nevertheless will assert that God has ap- 
peared on earth in a human form®. Athenagoras proclaims 
with special emphasis the oneness of the Word with the Father, 
as Creator and Buler of the universe t>. Melito of Sardis speaks 
fii Jesus as«beii^ both God and Man®: ‘Christians,* he says, 
* do not worship senseless stones, as do the heathen, but God and 
His Christ, Who is God theJWordji.* St. Irenmus perhaps re- 
presents the purest Tahd deepest stream of apostolic doctrine 
which flowed fromISt. John through Poly carp into the Western 
Church. St. Irenseus speaks of Christ as sharing the Name of 
the only true G od. He maintains again'^''fheTalentimans that 
the Divine N £Sne in its strictest sense was not given to any 
angel ; and that when in Scripture the Name of God is given to 
any other than God Himself there is always some explanatory 
epithet or clause in order to shew that the full sense of the word 
il not intended®. None is directly called God save God the 
Father of all things and His Son Jesus Christ^. In both Testa- 
ments Christ is preached as God and Lord, as the King Eternal, 
as the Only-begotten, as the Word Incarnate If Christ is 


▼ Contr. Tryph. 6l : fiaprvp‘(i<r€i 8^ fioi 6 ASyos t5js crot^las a8rbs otroi 
6 ®€hs hvh Tov riarpbs ruv yfmrqdtls* 

» Ibid. 136; Apolog. i. 63. 

* Adv. Graec. c. 21 : oh yb.p pfopaiyofiev, Mpes^^EWrivtSt ov8^ \^pous iiro^- 
y^WopfP, Qehy iv ayOpdvov fiop^p yeyoy^ycu. Of, Ibid. n. 13: rov ir^irSy- 
Boros @€Ov. - 

Xiegat. n. 10 : irphs owroO yhp Ka\ 8*' ahrod vdyra dydyerOt iyhs Hvros rov 
Uarphs Kal rov Tlov, 

« See Eus. Hist. Eocl. y. 38. Compare the magnificent passage from 
St. Melito’s treatise on Faith, given in Cureton’s Spicilegium Syriacum, 
pp. 53, 54, and quoted by Westcott on the Canon, p. 196. 

^ Apol. apud Auct. Chron. Pasch. (Gall. tom. i. p. 678) ; ohK itrtikv \l$uv 
ohSe/ulay altorBijarty ^x^yruy 0fpafr€vrai, iwd fidyov 0€ov rov irph irdyrwy Kal 
iirl riiyrwVf Kcd ^ri rov Xpiarov ahrov 6yros 9eov Atfyov wph aXdytoy itrpky 
BpKIVKfvraL Kouth, Eel. Sacr. i. 118, 133. ^ 

• Adv. H®r. iii. 6, n. 3. 

^ Ibid. iii. 6, n. a : ' Nemo i^tur alius Deus nominatur, aut Dominus 
appellatur nisi qui est omnium Beus et Dominus, qui et Moysi dixit, Ego 
sum Qui sum, . . . . et Hujus Filius Jesus Christus.* Cf. iii. 8, n, 3 : * Deus 
Solus.* 

« Ibid. iii. 19, n. 2: 'Quoniam autem Ipse proprib prpter oxnnes qui 
fderunt tunc hcnnines, Deus, et Dominus, et Bex .^temus et Unigenitus, 
et Yerbum Incamatum prsedioatur, et a prophetis omnibus et apostblis, et 
ab ipso Spixitu, adest videre omnibus qui vel modicum verltatis attigprint.* 
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worshipped if Christ forgives sins*, if Christ is Mediator be- 
tween God and man^, this is because He is really a Divine 
Peraon. 

And if from Gaul we pass to Africa, and from the second to 
the third century, the force and number of primitive testimonies 
to the Divinity of our Lord increase upon us so rapidly as to 
render it impossible that we should do more than glance at a 
few of the more prominent. At Alexandria we iSind Clemen^ 
speaking of That Living God Who suffered and Who is adored 
of the Word, Who is both God and man, and the Author of all 
blessings ; of God the Saviour », Who saves us, as being the 
Author and Archetype of all existing beings. Clement alludes 
to our Lord’s Divinity as explaining His equality with the 
Father®, His prescience during His Human LifeP, His revela- 
tion of the Father to men Origen maintains Christ’s true 
^Divinity against the contemptuous criticisms of Celsus **. Origen 
more than once uses the expression ‘the God Jesus*.* He 
teaches that the Word, the Image of God, is Godt; that the 
^on is as truly Almighty as the Father ^ ; that Christ is the 
Very Word, the Absolute Wisdom, the Absolute Truth, the 
Absolute Righteousness Itself*. Christ, according to Origen, 
possesses all the attributes of Deity y; God is contemplated in 

^ Adv. Her. iii. 9, 3. 'Thus [obtulerunt magi] quoiriam Deus.* 

» Ibid. V. 17, n. 3. ^ Ibid. iii. 18, 7. 

^ Protrept. 10, § 106 : vlffrtvarou, iiyBpaire, &p$p<&tr^ koI iraB^yrt nol 

TpotrKVifov/jkdptp 0e^ C&prt, 

® llud. I, § 7^ oStoi b \6yoi, b piSyos &fi<pu, Bfbs rt nal iyOpanros, 

awdyroify ^/uty atnos byaOwv 

* Strom, ii. 9, § 45 : 2 vT 7 ipt ; Ibid. v. 6, § 38 : b Bths Xartp 

fi 4 yos, ^ r&y SAwv bpx^t ^'^*5 b.fr€tK 6 yi<rrai fi\v ix tow 0€ow tow bopdrov frpdtmi 
Hal Tph Mvtov, rtrbirwKiy rb lawrV &Hayra ytybiAtya, 

^ Protrept. lO, $ 110 : b tpaytpwraros byrtas 0€8r, b ry r&v 8a«»w 

P Quia Uiv, Sfdv. 6 : irpofISe As 0c8s, & fidWtt bitpwnjB^trta'dat, 

4 Ped. i. S* We know God from our knowledge of Jesus— -ific rpvrdurjs 
i(rotr$€yovs, 

' Gontr. Oel|i. ii. 16 sqq. ; vii. 53, etc. But iii. 28 is less satisfactory. 

* 0€ijw *Jtf(rovy, Ibid. v. 51 ; vi. 66. * Select, in Gen. In Gen. ix. 6. 

* Princ. 1. ii. n. 10 : * I 7 t autem unam eandemque Omnipotentiam Patris 
et Filii esse oognoscas, sicut unus atque idem est cum Patre Bens et Bomi- 
nus, audi hoc modo J (^annem in Apocalypsi dicentem : Heec dixit Bominus 

r Deus, qui est et qui erat^ et qui venturus est, Omnipotens; qui «nim Ten- 
turns est, quis est alius nisi Christus.* 

* Confr* 0^. iii. 41 : abrbAoyos, o^rocro^/o, abroa\ 4 i$§ta. Ibid. v. 39 : 

y In Jerem. Horn, viii* n. a : xdwra ybp Sera row 0cau, rotavra 4 v abr^ 

[tncT* 
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tlie contemplatioiii of Christ \ Christ’s Incarnation ip like the 
economical language of parables which describe Almighty God 
as if He were a human being. So real is Christ’s Deity, that 
His assumption <rf our Nature, like the speech of a parable, is 
to be looked upon as only a condescension to finite intelligences 
There is no Highest Good in existence which is superior to 
Christ 1> ; as Very God, Christ is present in all the world ; He 
is present ^ith every man®. Origen continually closes his 
fiomilies with a doxology to our Lord ; and he can only account 
for refusal to believe in His Divinity by the hypothesis of some 
kind of mental obliquity^. Tertullian’s language is full of 
* Punic fire,*'but in Speaking of Christ’s Divinity he is dealing 
with opponents who would force him to be accurate, even if 
there were not a higher motive for accuracy. Tertullian antici- 
pates the Homoousion in terms : Christ, he says, is called God, 
by reason of His oneness of substance with God ®. Christ alone 
is begotten of God f ; He is God and Lord over all men 8. Ter- 
tullian argues at length that an Incarnation of God is possible^; 
he dwells upon its consequences in language which must appear 
paradoxical to unbelief or half-belief, but which is natural to a 
sincere and intelligent faith in its reality. Tertullian speaks of 

(<rHf 6 Xpi<rr 6 s icrri tro^la rov 0 €ov • • . • alrhs <pp 6 yrj(r(f 

i<rti 0€ov. 

* In Joan. t. xsxii. n. l8 : Btwp^irat yhp iu A6y^, &tnt 0«$ ical €1x6^1 
rov 0COV kopArov, 

* In Matt. t. xvii. n. 20 : &<mp b 0fbs kvBp^ovs olKovofi&v &s Iv irapa- 
^oAa7s &y0pwnos X^yerat, rdxtt vm Koi ylvtrcu* oSrws xal 6 Jiur^p trpoiryov^ 
fidvms Tihs i>v rov 0€oO Kcd 0e($s iarw, Ktd Tibs rrjs kydirris alnov, xal 

TOW 0foO TOW kopdrov* ok Sk iu f iari npoTiyoufiivus, dAA,^ yiytrat xar* 
oiKOvofiUar rod iv wapafioXdis Kryopivov dv 0 p( 6 irov Hvrots 8c 0eow, Tibs dvBpi&vov 
Kark rh pupdiodeu, krw dvBpdmovs olxovop^, rhv 0€bw Krydptvov iv vapafiokats 
KoX ytv 6 p€Vov kvBpwrov, 

^ In Joan. t. i. n. II : ok (ruemyriov . . . Tbw ptrk rhv Xlaripa r&v BXmv 
0 €bw Adyov, obScwbs ykp (Xarrov kyaBov Ka\ rovro rh kyaBdv, 

^ Ibid. t. vi. n. 15 : Bo^oXoylav ircpl t^s rrporiyovpivyis okcrlat Xpicrov Btti- 
7CiT(u, kri Bkvapiv roffakrjiv kdparos tJvai rp Bfidnjri akrovf 

trapk/v vavrl kvBptkvtpf irovri 8b icoi Ty H\<p xdorptp <rupirc^eKr€tv 6 p€Vos* 

(i Oontr. Ods. iii. 29. 

* Apol. 0. 21 : ^Hunc ex Deo prolatnm didioimns, et prolatione genera- 
tmn, et idcirco FiHnm Dei, et Deum dictum ex unitate avhotaniim' See 
Lect. yn. p. 390. Ibid. : * Quod de Deo profectum eat, Deua eat, et Dei 
Pilius, et Unus ambo.* Adv, Prax. 4 ; * Filium non aliunde deduco, sed 
de substantia Patris.* Ibid. 3: 'Consortibus [Pilio et Spiritu Sanoto] 
Bubstantise Patris.’ 

^ Adv. Prax. 7: ' Solus ex Deo genitus.’ 

s Adv. Jud. 7 ; 'Ghristus omnibus Deus et DominuB est.* Of. 0. xa« 

^ Of. De Came Christi, c. 3, 4, 

YU] 
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a Crucified God ^ ; of the Blood of God, as the price of oiu' re^ 
demption K Christians, he says, believe in a God Who was dead, 
and Who nevertheless reigns for ever^. St. Cyprian argues 
that those who believe in Christ’s power to make a temple of 
the human soul must needs believe in His Divinity; nothing 
but utter blindness or wickedness can account for a refusal to 
admit this truth St. Hippolytus had urged it against Jews 
and Sabellians^; Amobius determines to indent ^it upon the 
pagan mind by dint of constant repetition 0. Theonas of Alex- 
andria instructs a candidate for the imperial librarianship how 
he may gradually teach it to his pagan^ master p, Dionysius 
of Alexandria vehemently repudiates as a cruel scandal the 
report of his having denied it % St. Peter of Alexandria would 
|)rove it from an examination of Christ’s miracles r. For the 
rest, St. Methodius of Tyre may represent the faith of western 

* Adv. Marc. ii. 27: 'Beum cnicifixum.* 

** Ad Uxor. ii. 3 : * Non eumue nostri, sed pretio empti, et quali pretio ? 
Sanguine Dei.* 

^ Adv. Marc. ii. 16: ' Christianorum est etiam Deum mortuum credere, 
et tamen viventem in fievo aevorum.* 

“ Ep. 73, ad Jubaianum, la : *Si peccatorum remisBam oonsecutus est 
. . . et templum Dei factum est, qusero cujus Dei ? Si Creatoris, non potuit 
in eum qui non credidit. Si Cfesti, neo ejus fieri potest templum qui 
negat Deum Christum.* Cf. Ep. 74, c. 6 ; ‘ Quae verb est animse ceecitae, 
qufie pravitas, fidei unitatem de Deo Patre, et de Jesu Christi Domini et 
Dei nostri traditione venientem noUe agnoscere,* &c. 

» Adv. Jud. c. 6 : Stv a\T)6ivSis. Contr. Noet. 0. 6 : o^ros 6 

Tdt/TWif 0«(ft icrriv' K4yn ovrw (i€Th ira^prjcrlas’ Xlima futt Tapc^eSorcu 
TOO UarpSs, *6 &p M irdvrcoy 0eby fiAoyvrhs/ yeyeyrf'^aif Kcd &y0pwiros 
y€y6p.§yoSt &€(is i<rriv tls rohs alavas, Apud Bouth, Opusc. i. p. 59. And 
0. 17: 0€6y Adyos Air* obpayS^v Kctr^ABty cts r^y ayiay irapOeyoy. Adv, 
Beron. et Helic. n. 2 ; 6 rQy d\<av Geos is later ; cf. Doll. Hipp. and Call, 
E. T. p. 395. In Eus. V. 38, He is called our ttJo-irAoyx*'®^ 0€<5s. 

« Adv. (^nt. ii, (So : * Ideo Christus, licet vobis invitis, Deus ; Deus 
inquam Christus — hoc enim ssepe dioendum est, ut infidelium dissiliat et 
disrumpatur auditus — Dei principis jussione loquens sub hominis formfi.* 
Ibid. i. 53: 'Deus ille sublimis fuit; Deus radice ab intimfi, Deus ab 
incognitis regnis, et ab omnium principe Deus sospitator est missus.* 

P Apud ]£3uth, Bel. Sacr. iii. p. 443 ; Ep. ad Lucian. Cubicul. Prsepos. 
0. 7 : 'Int^um et divinas scripturas laudare conabitur .... laudabitur et 
intern Evangelium A.|K>8tolu8que pro divinis oraculis: insuigere poterit 
Christi mentio, explicabltur pauUatitu ejus sola Divinitas.* 

^ Ep. ad Dionys. Bom. apud S. Athan. Op. tom. i. p. 355 : xal fii* AaAi9$ 
iwiffroK^s iypa^fo, iy oh fcal t frpotpipowny 4yK\)itfAa kwi^ ifiov, iffevdos 

hPt Ar ob \4yoyros rhy Xpurrhy dfjkoobcrioy clvcu 0€^. 

* Apud ]l^ih, Bel. Sac. iv. 48 : tA bh iriii^a A iroh^tr* imA at 

tvyJifAtis beiKyvtrty abrhy Gohv ohai iyay$p<inrficrayTa. tA ffvyan^drtpa rotwo 
fitlavuTot* btt 0c6s koI ydyovty Mpavos ^^<r€i. 
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Asia » ; the martyred Felix that of the Eoman eh&r * ; and, 
to omit other illustrations the letter of the Counofl to Paulus 
of Samosata summarizes the belief both of eastern and western 
Christendom during the latter half of the third century 

This language of the preceding centuries does in effect and 
substance anticipate the Nicene decision. When once the 
question of Christas Divinity had been raised in the metaphysical 
fiorm which the Homoousion presupposes, no other answer was 
possible, unless tfee Nicene fathers had been prepared to renounce 
the most clmracteristic teaching of their predecessors. Certainly 
it did not occur to ttjem that the Catholic language of earlier 
writers had been * mere rhetoric,’ and could, as such, be disre- 
garded. What is the rcjal meaning of this charge of ‘ rhetoric * 
which is brought so freely against the early Christian fathers 1 
It really amounts to saying that a succession of men who were 
at least intelligent and earnest, were nevertheless, when writing 
upon the subject which lay nearest to their hearts, wholly unable 
to command that amount of jealous self-control, and cautious 
accuracy in the use of language, which might save them from 
misrepresenting their most fundamental convictions. Let us 
ask ourselves whether this judgment be morally probable? 
Doubtless the fathers felt strongly, and, being sincere men, they 
wrote as they felt. But they were not always exhorting or 
declaiming or perorating : they wrote, at times, in the temper of 
cold unimpassioned reasoners, who had to dispute their ground 
inch by inch with pagan or heretical opponents. Tertullian is 
not always ‘ fervid ’ ; St. Chrysostom is not always eloquent ; 
Origen does not allegorize under all circumstances ; St. Ambrose 
can interpret Scripture literally and morally as well as mystically. 
The fathers were not a uniform series of poets or transcenden- 
talists. Many of them were eminently practical, or, if you will, 

■ De Symeon. et Anna, n. 6 ; 06^5 irpwroy, l/uirpoeraeV crov ouk 4 y€vp^$if 

Behs &Wos iK @€oS llarphs, Kcd fierk arov oOk (trrai &K\os Tibs ry Ilarpi 
dfiooiitrios KoH dfi 6 rifios, n. 8: tib, rov fiopoy€vovs koI AirapaWd/erov Ktd 
dfioovtrlov UaiB 6 s trov r^v Kinpmtnv Toi7i<rd^tvos. n. 14; i^KriBivhy 
iK ithridipodf 0 fbs i\ 7 jBipbs iK Stow i\fj 0 ipov. Quoted by Klee. 

^ Ep. ad Maximin. Epp. et Cler. Alex. : * De Verbi autem Incamatione 
et fide credhnns in Bominum nostruna Jesum Christum, ex Virgine Maria 
natum, quod Ipse est sempitemus Dei Filius et Verbum, non autem homo 
a assuxnptus, nt alius sit ab Dio ; neque enim hominem assumpsit Dei 
Filius, ut alius ab ipso exsistot. Sed cum perfectus Deus esset, factus eat 
simul Homo Perfectus ex Vii^ne Inc&matus.* Labbe et Coss. Cone. iii. 51 1, 

« Cf. more especially St. iSeg. Thaumaturgus, Orat. Panegyr. in Oii- 
genem, n. 4; Lact. Div. Inst. iv. 22, 29. 

* Labbe et Coss, i, 845-850, 
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prosaic ; and they continually wrote in view of hostile criticism, 
as well as in obedience to strong personal convictions. To men 
like Justin, Origen, and Cyprian the question of the Divinity of 
our Lord was one of an interest quite as pressing and practical 
as any that moves the leaders of political or commercial or scien- 
tific opinion in the England of to-day. And when men write 
with their lives in their hands, and moreover believe that the 
endless happiness of their fellow-creatures depend? in no sligl\>; 
degree upon the conscientious accuracy with which they express 
themselves, they are not likely to yield to the temptation of 
writing for the miserable object of more rl^vthmical effect ; — ^they 
may say what others deem strong and starlling things without 
being, in the depreciatory sense of the term, ‘ rhetorical.* 

But, — to be just, — ^those who insist most eagerly upon the 
‘ rhetorical * shortcomings of the fathers, are nfJt accustomed to 
deny to them under all circumstances the credit of writing with 
intelligence and upon principle. If, for example, a father uses 
expressions, however inadvertently or provisionally, which appear 
to contradict the general current of Church teaching, he is at 
once welcomed as a serious writer who is entitled to marked and 
respectful attention. Critics who lay most stress upon the 
charge of unprincipled rhetoric as brought against the fathers 
are often anxious to take advantage of the argument which 
screens the fathers and which they themselves reject. ‘ Give 
that argument,* they say, ‘ its full and honest scope. If the Nicene 
fathers were not mere rhetoricians, neither were the ante-Nicene. 
If Athanasius, Basil, and the Gregories are to be taken at their 
word, so are Justin Martyr, Clement, Origen, and their contem- 
poraries. If the orthodox language of one period is not rhetoric, 
then the doubtful or unorthodox language of another period is 
not rhetoric. If for the moment we admit the principle upon 
which you are insisting, we claim that it shall be applied impar- 
tially, — to the second century as to the fourth, to the language 
which is said to favour Arius, no less than to the language which 
is insisted upon by the friends of Athanasius.* 

* Is it not notorious,* men ask, ‘ that some ante-Nicene '^mters 
at times use language which fells short of, if it does not contra- 
dict, the doctrine of the Nicene Council? Does not St. Justin 
Mariyr, for instance, speak of the Son as subserving the Father’s 
Will y ? nay, as being begotten of Him at His Will * % Does not 

y Tryph. ia6: ihrvfprrw? ainov, Cf. Athan. Treat, i. xi8, 

note n. 

» Ibid. laS. But cf, Athan. Treat, ii. p, 486, note 
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Justin ev^n speak of Christ as “another God under the Creator « 1 ” 
Do not Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus, and St. Hippolytus 
apply the language of Scripture respecting the generation of the 
Word to His manifestation at the creation of the world, as a dis- 
tinct being from God ] Do they not so distinguish between the 
Xoyoff evbi^eros aud the \ 6 yos irpo(f)opiK 6 s as to imply that the 
Word was hypostatized only at the creation b? Does not Clement 
of Alexandria implicitly style the Word the Second Principle of 
things ® I Does h# not permit himself to say that the Nature of 
the Son is moat ^ose to the Sole Almighty One ^ 1 Although 
Origen first Spoke of th,e Saviour as being “ ever-begotten has 
he not, amidst miicli else that is questionable, contrasted the 
Son, as the immediate Creator of the world, with the Father as 
the original Creator ^ 1 Did not Dionysius of Alexandria use 
language which he was obliged to account for, and which is re- 
pudiated by St. Basil s'i Was not Lucian of Antioch excommu- 
nicated, and, martyr though he was, regarded as the founder of 
an heterodox sect 1 Is not Teitullian said to be open to the 
charge that he combated Praxeas with arguments which did 
the work of Ariusi? Has he not, in his anxiety to avoid the 
Monarchianist confusion of Persons, spoken of the Son as a 
“ derivation from, and portion of, the whole Substance of the 
Father or even as if He once was not i 1 Does any Catholic 
writer undertake to apologise for the expressions of Lactan- 
tius. Has not recent criticism tended somewhat to enhance the 

* Dial, contr. Trypli. c. 56 : 0 (hs trtpos ivh rlv iroii)ri\v, 

^ Petav. 3. 6 ; Newman’s Ariana, p. 106. But see Athan, Treat, i. 113, 
note * ; and BuU, Def, Fid. Nio. iii. 5. 6. 7, 8. 

® Strom, lib. vii. 3, p. 509, apud Pet. : hf^ntpov aSCriov. 

^ Ibid. 2, p. 504 ; ^ Ttov ^mis, y ry TlamoKpdTopt irpoff^x^ardTri, 
Bull, Def. lid. Nic. ii. 6, 6. 

* d 'Xwr^p dt\ yeyydrai. Apud Bouth, Eel. Sacr. ir. 354. 

* Orig. oontr. Cels. vi. 60, apud Petav. de Trin. i. 4, 5 : rby /uby irpotrax&s 
Sfifiidvpyby ehai rbv Ttby rov 0€O^ f^ 6 yov koX itaittpel abrovpybv rov ndirpov* 
fbv ndrcpa . . . ftyai vp^as bripioupydy, 

f Cf Pet. de Trin. i. 4^ 10 ; St. Bas, Ep. 9. But of Atban. Sent. Dion. 

^ Alexander ap. Theodoret. Hiat. lib. i. c. 4; Pet. de Trin. i. 4, 13, 

< Petavius attacks him especially on the score of this treatise. De Trin. 
I. 5, 2 : *Opinionem explicat suam/ says Petavius, 'qu® etiam Arianorum 
ha^sim impietate et al^urditate auperaC For a fairer estimate, see IClee, 
Dogmengeschichte, ii. c. 2. 

^ Adv. Prax. c. 9 : 'Pater enim tota Substantia est, FUius ver6 derivatio 
totiua et portio.* See the remarks of Baur, Dogmengeschichte, i. 444, to 
which, however, a study of the context wUl yield a suificient answer ; e. g. 
0. 8 : 'Sermo in Patre semper .... nunquam separatus a Patre.’ 

^ Adv. Hennog. 0. 3. ^e Bull, Def. iii. 10. Comp. Ibid. ii. 7, 
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reputation of Petavius at the expense of Bishop Bull ® 1 Nay, is 
not Bull’s great work itself an illustration of what is at least the 
priinA facie state of the case ? Does it not presuppose a consider- 
able apparent discrepancy between some ante-Nicene and the 
post-Nicene writers? Is it not throughout explanatory and 
apologetic % Can we deny that out of the long list of writers 
whom Bull reviews, he has, for one cause or another, to explain 
the language of nearly one-half?’ » , 

This line of argument in an earlier guise has been discussed 
so fully by a distinguished predecessor » in the present Lecture, 
that it may suffice to notice very summarily the considerations 
which must be taken into account, if justice is to be done, both 
to its real force and to the limits which ought to be, but which 
are not always, assigned to it. 

(o) Undoubtedly, it should be frankly granted that some of 
the ante-Nicene writers do at times employ terms which, judged 
by a Nicone standard, must be pronounced unsatisfactory. You 
might add to the illustrations which have already been quoted ; 
and you might urge that, if they admit of a Catholic interpreta- 
tion, they do not always invite one. For in truth these ante- 
Nicene fathers were feeling their way, not towards the substance 
of the faith, which they possessed in its fulness, but towards 
that intellectual mastery both of its relationship to outer forms 
of thought, and of its own internal harmonies and system, which 
is obviously a perfectly distinct gift from the simple possession 
of the faith itself. As Christians they possessed the faith itself. 
Tlie faith, delivered once for all, had been given to the Church 
in its completeness by the apostles. But the finished intellectual 
survey and treatment of the faith is a superadded acquirement ; 
it is the result of conflict with a hostile criticism, and of devout 
reflections matured under the guidance of the Spirit of Truth. 
Knowledge of the drift and scope of particular lines of specula- 
tion, knowledge of the real force and value of a new terminology, 
comes, whether to a man or to a society, in the way of education 
and after the discipline of partial and temporary failure. Heresy 
indirectly contributed to form the Church’s mind : it gave point 
and sharpness to current conceptions of truth by its mutilations 
and denials ; it illustrated the fatal tendencies of novel lines of 
speculation, or even of misleading terms ; it unwittingly forced 

" The writer himself would on no account be understood to assent to this 
opinion. Even in criticising BuU, Br. Newman admits that he does his 
work 'triumphantly** Devmopm. p. 159, « Dr. Burton. ^ 
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on an olncidi^tion of the doctrines of the Church by its subtle 
and varied opposition. But before heresy had thus accomplished 
its providential work, individual Church teachers might in per- 
fect good faith attempt to explain difficulties, or to win op- 
ponents, by enterprising speculations, in this or that direction, 
which were not yet shewn to be perilous to truth. Not indeed 
that the Universal Church, in her collective capacity, was ever 
committed tg any of those less pei-fect statements of doctrine 
which belong to the ante-Nicene period. Particular fathers or 
schools of thought within her might use terms and illustrations 
which she afterwards disavowed ; but tlien, they had no Divine 
guarantee of inerraifcy, such as had been vouchsafed to the entire 
body of the faithful. They were in difficult and untried circum- 
stances ; they were making experiments in unknown regions of 
thought ; their language was tentative and provisional. Com- 
pared with the great fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
who spoke when collective Christendom had expressed or was 
expressing its mind in the (Ecumenical Councils, and who there- 
fore more nearly represented it, and were in a certain sense its 
accepted organs, such ante-Nicene writers occupy a position 
inferior, if not in love and honour, yet certainly in weight of 
authority. If without lack of reverence to such glorious names 
the illustration is permissible, the Alexandrian teachers of the 
second and third centuries were, relatively to their successors of 
the age of the Councils, in the position of young or half-educated 
persons, who know at bottom what they mean, who know yet 
more distinctly what they do not mean, but who as yet have not 
so measured and sounded their thoughts, or so tested the instru- 
ment by which thought finds expression, as to avoid misrepre- 
senting their meaning more or less considerably, before they 
succeed in conveying it with accuracy. When, for example, 
St. J ustin, and after him Tertullian, contrast the visibility of the 
Son with the invisibility of the Father, all that their language is 
probably intended to convey is that the Son had from everlasting 
designed to assume a nature which would render Him visible. 
When again St. Justin speaks of the Son as a Minist&r of Gody 
this expression connects Him without explanation with the 
ministering Angel of the Old Testament. Yet it need involve 
nothing beyond a reference to His humiliation in the days of His 
Flesh. A like interpretation may fairly be put upon the ultra- 
subordinationist terms used by ()rigen and Tertullian in dealing 
with two forms of heretical Monarchianism ; and upon the mis- 
construed phrases of the saintly Dionysius which expressed 
rtx] 
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his resistance to a full-blown Sabellianism Language was 
employed which obviously admitted of being misunderstood. It 
would not have been used at a later period. ‘ It may be,* says 
St. Jerome, with reference to some of the ante-Nicene fathers, 

‘ that they simply fell into errors, or that they wrote in a sense 
distinct from that which lies on the surface of their writings, 
or that the copyists have gradually corrupted their writings. 
Or at any rate before that Arius, like “ the sickness that d^- 
stroyeth in the noonday,** was born in Alexandria, these writers 
spoke, in terms which meant no harm, and which were less 
cautious than such as would be used now, and which accord- 
ingly are open to the unfriendly construction which ill-disposed 
persons put upon them p.* 

Indeed it is observable that the tentative and perplexing 
Christological language which was used by earlier fathers, at 
a time when the quicksands of religious thought had not yet 
been explored by the shipwrecks of heresy, does not by any 
means point, as is sometimes assumed, in an Arian direction 
exclusively. If, for instance, a few phrases in St. Justin may 
be cited by Arianism with a certain plausibility, a similar appeal 
to him is open from the opposite direction of Sabellianism. In 
his anxiety to discountenance Emanatist conceptions of the 
relation of the Logos to the Father, Justin hastily refers the 
beginning of the Personal Subsistence of the Word to revelation 
or to the creation, and he accordingly speaks of the Word as 
being caused by the Will of God. But Justin did not place the 
Son on the footing of a creature; he did not hold a strict 
Bubordinationism ; since he teaches distinctly that the Logos 
is of the Essence of God, that He is a Power eternally begotten 
of God Himself **. Thus St. Justin’s language at first sight seems 
to embrace two opposite and not yet refuted heresies; both 
can appeal to him with equal justice, or rather with equal 
want of it ». 


« Petav. de Trin. i. 4, 10. 

P Apolog. adv. Biiffin. ii. Oper. tom. iv. p. ii. p. 409, apud Petav. de Trin, 
i, I ; * Fieri potest, ut vel simpliciter erraverint, vel alio sensu Boripserint, 
vel a libraries imperitis eorum paullatim soripta corrupta sint. Vel cert%, 
antequam in Alexandria, quasi daemonium meridianum, Arius nasoerettur, 
iunocenter quaedam et minus cautb locuti sunt, et quse non poBsint perver* 
Borum hominum calumniam declinare.* Of. St. Athan. contr. Ar. iii. 59. 


« Borner, Person Christi, ErsterTheil, p. 426, n. 23. 

> Contr. Tryph. c. 61 : irdj'rwv icTwr/iwtT»i/ b &ths yeyiyyriKt bbyofiiy 

^iva ^ovTou Koyticfiv, 

• Bomer, Person Christi, Krster Theil, p. 426. See the whole pasaagl^ 
in which tkis is very ably argued gainst Semisch. 
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(3) Keflect further that a doctrine may be held in its integrity, 
and yet be presented to men of two different periods, under 
aspects in many ways different. So it was with the doctrine of 
Christ’s Divinity, in the ante-Nicene as compared with the post- 
Nicene age of its promulgation. When the Gospel was still 
struggling with paganism throughout the empire, the Church 
undoubtedly laid the utmost possible stress upon the Unity of 
the Supreme Being. For this was the primal truth which she 
Sad to assert most emphatically in the face of polytheism. In 
order to do this it was necessary to insist with particular em- 
phasis upon those relations which secure and explain the Unity 
of the Divine Ber^ns in the Blessed Trinity. That, in the 
ineffable mystery of the Divine Life, the Father is the Fount or 
Source of Godhead, from Whom by eternal Generation and 
Procession respectively, the Son and the Spirit derive their 
Personal Being, was the clear meaning of the theological state- 
ments of the New Testament. When, then, Origen speaks of 
the Father as the ‘ first God V he means what the Apostle meant 
by the expression, * One God and Father of all, Wlio is above 
all.’ He implicitly means that, independently of all time and 
inferiority, the Son’s Life was derived from, and, m that sense, 
subordinate to the Life of the Father. Now it is obvious that 
to speak with perfect accuracy upon such a subject, so as to 
express the ideas of derivation and subordinateness, while avoid- 
ing the cognate but false and disturbing ideas of posteriority in 
time and inferiority of nature, was difiicult. For as yet the 
dogmatic language of the Church was comparatively unfixed, 
and a large discretion was left to individual teachers. They used 
material images to express what was in their thoughts. These 
images, drawn from created things, were of course not adequate 
to the Uncreated Object Which they were designed to illustrate. 
Yet they served to introd^ice an imperfect conception of It 


* Contr. Cels, vi, 47 : 6 TpSoros Ka\ hr\ vaffi SeSs, 

« an some instances [of ante-Nicene language] which are urged, it is 
quite obvious on the surface that the writer is really wishing to express the 
idea of the Son*8 generation being absolutely coeval with the Eternal Being 
of the Father, and is using the examples from the natural world, where 
the derivation is most immediately consequent upon the existence of the 
thing derived ^m, in order broadly to impress that idea of coeval upon 
the reader's mind. **The Son,” says St. Clement of Alexandria, ** issues 
from the Father quicker than light from the sun.” Here, however, the 
very aim of the illustration to express simultaneousness is turned against 
and special attention is called to the word “ qniclcer,'^ as if the writer 
had only degrees of quickness in his mind, and only made the Son’s 
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432 JRea/ wind of the ante-Nicene Church dklared. 

The fathers who employed them, having certain Emanatist 
theories in view, repeatedly urged that the Son is derived from 
the Father in (accordance with the Divine attributes of Will and 
Power. Looking to our human experience, we conceive of will 
as prior to that which it calls into being; but in God the 
Eternal Will and the Eternal Act are coincident; and the 
phrase of St. Justin which refers the existence of the Logos to 
the Divine Will is only misunderstood because it is^construed in 
an anthropomorphic sense. In like manner the Alexandrian dis* 
tinction between the K6yo£ ivBuWfros and the Xoyos irpo(f}opiKbs 
fell in naturally with the subordinationist teaching in the ante- 
Nicene Church. It could, in a sense, be said that the Son left the 
Bosom of the Father when He went forth to create, and the act 
of creation was thus described as a kind of second generation of 
the Son. But the expression did not imply, as* it has been un- 
derstood to imply, a denial of His eternal Generation, and of His 
unbegotten, unending Subsistence in God. This indeed is plain 
from the very writers who use it*. Generally speaking, the 
early fathers are bent on insisting on the subordination (xard 
Toftv) of the Son, as protecting and explaining the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity. If some of these expressed themselves too 
incautiously or boldly, the general truth itself was never dis- 
credited in the Church. • Subordinationism was indeed allowed 
to fall somewhat into the sliade, when the decline of paganism 
made it possible, and the activities of Arianism made it 
necessary, to contemplate Jesus Christ in the absoluteness of 
His Personal Godhead rather than in that relation of a sub- 
ordinate, in the sense of an eternally derived subsistence, in 
which He also stands to the Eternal Father. But Bishop Bull has 
shewn how earnestly such a doctrine of subordination was also 
taught in the Nicene period ; and at this day we confess it in 
the Nicene Creed itself. And the stress which was laid upon it 
in the second and third centuries, and which goes far to explain 
much of the language which is sometimes held to be of doubtful 
orthodoxy, is in reality perfectly consistent with the broad fact 
that from the first the general current of Church language pro- 
claims the truth that Jesus Christ is God. 

(y) For that truth was beyond doubt the very central feature 
of the teaching of the ante-Nicene Church, even when Church 

generation from Hts source ** quicker** than that of light from its source, 
and not absolutely coeval* Mozley on the Theory of Devdopment, 

p» 183* 

* See the examination of passages in Newman *8 Arians, pp. ai5-siS. 
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• teachex^ had not yet recognised all that it necessarily involved, 
and had not yet elaborated the accurate statement of its rela- 
tionship to other truths around it. The writers whose less^ 
considered expressions are brought forward in favour of an 
opposite conclusion do not sustain it. If, as we have seen, 
Justin may be quoted by those who push the Divinity of Christ 
to the denial of His Personal distinction from the Father y, no 
less than by ^riaaizers ; so also, as Petavius himself admits do 
both Origen and Tertullian anticipate the veiy language of the 
Nicene Creed. Kor, when their expressions are fairly examined, 
can it be denied thaji the writers who imported the philo- 
sophical category of the Aoyor iuBioBeros and into 

Christian theology did really believe with all their hearts in the 
eternal Generation of the Word. For it should especially be 
remarked that when the question of our Lord’s Divinity was 
broadly proposed to the mind of the ante-Nicene Church, the 
answer was not a doubtful or hesitating one. Any recognised 
assault upon it stirred the heart of the Church to energetic 
protest. When Victor of Rome excommunicated the Quarto- 
decimans, his censures were answered either by open remon- 
strance or by tacit disregard, throughout Gaul and the East 
When he cut off Theodotus from the communion of the Church, 
the act commanded universal acquiescence ; the Christian heart 
thrilled with indignation at ‘ the God-denying apostasy ’ of tlie 
tanner of Byzantium K When Dionysius of Alexandria, writing 
with incautious zeal against the Sabellians, was charged with 
heterodoxy on the subject of our Lord’s Divine Nature, he at once 
addressed to Dionysius of Rome an explanation which is in fact 
an anticipation of the language of Athanasius c. When Paulus 
of Samosata appeared in one of the first sees of Christendom, 
the universal excitement, the emphatic protests, the final, mea- 
sured, and solemn condemnation which he provoked, proved how 
deeply the Divinity of Jesus Christ was rooted in the heart of the 
Church of the third century. Moreover, unless Christ’s absolute 
Godhead had been thus a matter of Catholic belief, the nse 
of such a heresy as that of Sabellianism would have been im- 
possible. Sabellianism overstates that which Arianism denies. 
Sabelliani^ presupposes tJie truth of Christ’s Godhead, which, 
if we may so speak, it exaggerates even to the point of rejecting 

'f Petav. de Trin. i. 6, 6. « Ibid i. 4, 6; 5, 3. 

* Em. Hist. Ecxil. v. 24. 

, 'P Bus. Hist. £ccL t. 28 : hiroffracrias* Epiphaa. 54. 

* See St. Athan. de Sent Dionyni, c. 4, sqq. 
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His Personal distinctness from the Father. If the belief of th4 
ante-Nicene Church had been really Adanizing, Noetus could 
not have appealed to it as he did, while perverting it to a denial 
of hypostatic distinctions in the Godhead ^ ; and Arias himself 
might have only passed for a representative of the subordina- 
tionism of Origen^ and of the literalism of Antioch, instead of 
being condemned as a sophistical dialectician who had broken 
altogether with the historical treidition of the ^Church, by 
daring to oppose a central truth of her unchanging faith. 

The idea that our Lord’s Divinity was introduced into the 
belief and language of the Church at a period subsequent to the 
death of the apostles, was indeed somewhat adventurously put 
forward by some early Humanitarians. Eeference has already 
been made in another connection to an important passage, which 
is quoted by Eusebius from an anonymous writer who appears 
to have flourished in the early part of the third century ®. This 
passage enables us to observe the temper and method of treat- 
ment encountered by any such, theory in ante-Nicene times. 

The Humanitarian Artemon seems to have been an accom- 
plished philosopher and mathematician ; and he maintained that 
the Divinity of Christ was imported into the Church during the 
episcopate of Zephyrinus, who succeeded Victor in the Eoman 
chair. Now if this story could have been substantiated, it would 
liave been necessary to suppose, either that the Church was the 
organ of a continuous and not yet completed revelation, or else 
that the doctrine was a human speculation unwarrantably added 
to the simpler creed of an earlier age. But the writer to whom 
I have referred meets the allegation of Artemon by denying 
it point-blank. ‘Perchance,* he archly observes, ‘what they 
[the Artemonites] say might be credible, were it not that the 
J&oly Scriptures contradict them ; and then also there are works 
of certain brethren, older than the days of Victor, works 
written in defence of the truth, and against the heresies then 
prevailing* I speak of Justin and Miltiades, and Tatian and 
Clement, and many others, by all of whom the Divinity of 
Christ is asserted. For who,* he continues, ‘knows not the 
works of Irenseus and Melito, and the rest, in which Christ'^is 
announced as God and Mansi’ This was the argument upon 

* St. Hippol. contr. Hier. Noeti, c. l : A irriffraro \ 4 ywif, *Tl oJv Kcuch^ 

iroi« See also Epiphamus, Hear. 57. 

• Of. liect. VH. p. 393. note. 

^ Eus. Hist. Ecd. V. 28. It is probable that St. Hippolytus wrote 
Little Labyrinth.* 
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whicH the Chwh of those ages instinctively hack when she 
was accused of adding to her creed. Particular writers might 
have understati^ truth; or they might have ventured upon 
expressions repairing explanation or they might have written 
economically as in view of particular lines of thought^and have 
been construed by others without the qualifications which were 
present to their own minds. But there could ba no mistake 
•about the continuous drift and meaning of the belief around 
which they moved, and which was always in the background of 
their ideas and language. There could be no room for the 
charge that they invented a new dogma, when it could be 
shewn that the Church from the beginning, and the New Testa- 
ment itself, had taught what they were said to have invented. 

III. Of the objections to which the Homoousion is exposed 
in the present day, there are two which more particularly 
demand our attention. 

(a) *Is not the Homoousion,* it is said, *a development! 
Was it not rejected at the Council of Antioch sixty years before 
it was received at Nicaea ! Is not this fact indicative of a forward 
movement in the mind of the Church ? Does it not shew that the 
tide of dogmatic belief was rising, and that it covered ground 
in the Nicene age which it had deliberately left untouched in 
the age preceding ? And, if this be so, if we admit the prin- 
ciple of a perpetual growth in the Church’s creed, why should 
we not accept the latest results of such a principle as un- 
equivocally as we close with its earlier results 1 If we believe 
that the Nicene decision is an assertion of the truth of God, 
why should we hesitate to adopt a similar belief rei^ecting that 
proclamation of the sinless conception of the Blessed Virgin 
which startled Christendom twelve years ago, and which has 
since that date been added to the official creed of the largest 
^ction of thp‘ phristian Church!* 

Here, the first point to be considered turns on a question of 
words. What do we mean by a doctrinal development ? Do we 
mean an explanation of an already existing idea or belief, pre- 
sumably giving to that belief greater precision and exactness in 
our own or other minds, but adding nothing whatever to its 
real area 8 ? Or do we mean the positive substantial growth of 

< In this sense a Development of Doctrine must necessarily be admitted. 
When the life of the individual soul is vigorous and healthyi there must be 
a continuously increasing knowledge of Divine Truth. St. Aug. in J oan. Bv, 
Tract, adv. c. 3. n. 5 ; 'Crescat ergo Deus qui semper perfectus est, cresoat 
in te. Quanth enim magis intelli^s Deum, et quant6 magis eapis, videtor in 
Tn] »f a 
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the belief itself, whether through an enlargement from within, 
just as the acorn developes into the oak, or through an accretion 
from without of new intellectual matter gathered around it, like 
the aggrandisements whereby the infant colony developes into 
the powerful empire ? 

Now if it be asked, which is the natural sense of the word 
< developmenV I reply that we ordinarily mean by it an actual 
enlargement of that which is said to be developed. And in that « 
sense 1 proceed to deny that the Homoousion was a develop- 
ment. It was not related to the teaching of the apostles as an 
oak is related to an acorn. Its real relation to their teaching 
was that of an exact and equivalent translation of the language 
of one intellectual period into the language of another. The 
New Testament had taught that Jesus Christ is the Lord of 
nature^ and of men ^9 of heaven, and of the spiritual world i; 


te crescere Deus ; in ee autexn non crescit, sed semper perfectus est. Intel- 
ligebas heri modicum ; iutelligis hodah amplitis, intelliges eras multb amplitis : 
lumen ipsum Dei crescit in te ; ita velut Deus creecit, qui semper perfectus 
manet. Quemadmodum si curarentur alicujus oculi ex pristine caecitate, et 
inciperet videre paululum lucis, et alia die plus videret, et tertia die amplitiB^ 
videretur illi lux crescere ; lux tamen perfecta est, sive ipse videat, sive non 
videat. Sic est et interior homo : proficit quidem in Deo, et Deus in illo 
videtur crescere ; ipse tamen minuitur, ut h gloria sua decidat, et in gloriam 
Dei surgat.* A somewhat analogous progress in the knowledge of Truth, 
received from Christ and His Apostles, is found in the collective Christian 
Society. Vincent. Lirinena. Commonit. c. 28 : ‘Nullusne ergb in Ecclesia Dei 
profeotus ? Habeatur planh et maximus : nam quis ille est tarn invidus homi- 
nibus, tarn exosus Deo, qui illud prohibere conetur ? Crescat igitur oportet, 
et multum vehementerque proiiciat tarn singulorum quam omnium, tarn 
uniuB hominis quam totius eedesise aetatum ac saeculorum gradibus, in- 
telligentia, scientia, sapientia.’ Not that this increasing apprehension of 
the true force and bearings of the truth revealed in its fulness once for 
all involves any addition to or subtraction from that one unchanging body 
of truth. Commonit. c. 30 : * Fas est enim ut prisca ilia coelestis philo- 
sophise dogmata processu temporis excurentur, limentur, poliantur; sed 
nefiw est ut coimuutentur, ndas ut detruncentur, nefae ut mutilentur. 
Acoipiant Uoet evidentiam, lucem, distinotionem ; sed retineant necesse 
est plenitudinem, integritatem, proprietatem.* There is then no real in- 
crease in the body of truth committed to the Church, but only a clearer 
perception on the part of the Church of the force and bearings of that 
truth which she had possessed in its completeness &om the first. With 
some few drawbacks, this is fairly stated by Staudemnaier. Wetzer and 
Welte’s Diction. Enc^. ; art. Dogma. 

^ St. John V. 17 ; St. Matt. viii. 3, 13 ; ix. 6, 2a, 25, 29 ; St. John iv. 50 ; 
V. 8. This power over nature He delegated to others: St. Matt. x. 8;. 
St. Mark xvi. 17 ; St. Luke x. 17 ; St. John xiv. 12 ; Acts iii. 6, la, 16 ; ix. 
34; xvi. 18. < St. Matt, xxviii. z8-2o; St. John V. 21, 22 ; xvii. 2. 

4 St. Matt vii. 21, 23; xviu. x8; xxvi 64; St John i. 51 ; xx. 12, etc. 
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that He i$ the world’s L^islator, its King and its Judge ; that 
He is the Searcher of hearts \ the Pardoner of sins the Well- 
spring of life « ; that He is Giver of true blessedness and salva- 
tion o, and the Baiser of the dead p ; it distinctly attributed to 
Him omnipralence omnipotence *■, omniscience*; eternity*, 
absolute likeness to the Father absolute oneness with the 
Father an e(|aal share in the honour due to the Father T, a like 
claim upqn the tmst the faith % and the love ^ of humanity. 
The New Testament had spoken of Him as the Creator® and 
^ Preserver of the world as the Lord of all things, as the King 
4 of kings ®, the DistribiHor of all graces the Brightness of the 
Father’s Glory aftdf the Impress of His Being « ; as being in the 
form of God h, as containing in Himself all the fulness of the 
Godhead \ as being God K This and much more to the same 
purpose had Jjeen said in the New Testament. When therefore 
the question was raised whether Jesus Christ was or was not 
‘ of one substance with * the Father, it became clear that of two 
courses one must be adopted. Either an affirmative answer 
must be given, or the teaching of the apostles themselves must 
* 

* St. Matt, v.-vii. ; xi. 39, 30 ; xv, 18 ; xyiii, 19 ; xxv. 34, 40 ; St. J ohn 
viii. 36 ; xiv. 31 ; xv. 13 ; xx. 33, etc. 

1 St. John i. 47-50; ii. 34, 35 ; iv. 17, 18 ; vi. 15, 70; xvi. 19, 33 ; Bev. 
ii. 23. 

“ St. Matt. ix. 3, 6 ; St. Luke v. 30, 34 ; vii. 48 ; xxiv. 47 ; and St. J ohn 
XX. 23, where He delegates the absolving power to others. 

“ St. John iv. 13, 14; V. 21, 26, 40; vi. 47, 51-58; x. 38. 

® St. Matt. vii. 31 sq. ; St. John vi. 39, 40 ; x. 28 ; Acts iv. 12; Heb. 
ii. 10, 14. 

P St.John V. 21 , 25 ; xi. 25. Christ raises Himself from death: St. John 
ii. 19; X. 18. 

4 Ibid. iii. 13 ; St. Matt, xviii. 30. 

* St. Matt, xxviii. 18 ; Phil. iii. 21 ; Heb. i. 3. 

■ St. Matt. xi. 37; St. John iii. n-13; vi. 46; x. 15; Col. ii. 3. 

* St. John viii. 58 ; xvii. 5 ; Bev. i. 8 ; ii. 8 ; xxii. 12, 13. 

® St. John V. 17, 19, 21, 26; X. 28, 29; xiv. 7. 

* Ibid. X. 38, 30; xiv. 10. ^ Ibid. v. 3 $. 

* Ibid. xiv. I ; xvi. 33; Col. i. 27; St. Matt. xii. 21. 

St. John vi. 37 ; i St. John iii. 33 ; Acts xvi. 31 ; xx. ai, 

I Cor. xvi. 32 ; St.John xiv. 33. 

* St. J ohn i, 3 ; Col. i. 16 ; Heb. i. a, 10. 

* Col. i; 17 ; Heb. i. 3. 

* Acts X. 36; Jude 4; Bev. xvii. 14; xix. 16, 

* St.Jo^i. 13 , 14, 16, 17; 3 Thess. ii. 16. 

« Heb. i. 3 ; Col. i. 15 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

Phil. ii. 6. 1 Col. ii. 9; St. John 5 , 14, 16* 

^ St. John i. r ; Acts xx. 38 ; Bom. ix. 5 ; Titus ii. 13 ; I St. John v. 30. 
Compare Bom. viii. 9-n with B<an. xiv. lo-ia. 
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be explained away 1. As a matter of ifact the Nlcene fathers 
only affirmed, in the philoso|diical language of the foux*th 
century, what our Lord and the apostles had taught in the 
popular dialects of the first. If then the Nicene Council 
developed, it was a development by explanation. It was a deve- 
lopment which placed the intrinsically unchangeable dogma, 
committed to the guardianship of the Church, in its true relation 
to the new intellectual world that had grown up around Cliris- 
tians in the fourth century. Whatever vacillations of thought 
might have been experienced here or there, whatever doubtful 
expressions might have escaped from theologians of the inter- 
vening period, no real doubt could be raised as to the meaning 
of the original teachers of Christianity, or as to the true drift 
and main current of the continuous traditional belief of the 
Church. The Nicene divines interpreted in a new^, language the 
belief of their first fathers in the faith. They did not enlarge 
! it ; they vehemently protested that they were simply preserving 
and handing on what they had received. The very pith of their 
objection to Arianism was its novelty : it was false because it 
was of recent origin They themselves were forced to say what 
they meant by their creed, and they said it. Their explanation 
added to the sum of authoritative ecclesiastical language, but it 
did not add to the number of articles in the Christian ffiith : the 
area of the creed was not enlarged. The Nicene Council did not 
vote a new hohour to Jesus Christ which He had not before 
possessed : it defined more clearly the original and unalterable 
bases of that supreme place which from the days of the apostles 
He had held in the thought and heart, in the speculative and 
active life of Christendom. 

The history of the symbol Homoousion during the third 
century might, at first sight, seem to favour the position, that 
its adoption at Nicsea was of the nature of an accretive develop- 
ment. Already, indeed, Dionysius and others (perhaps Origen) 
had employed it to express the faith of the Church ; but it had 
been, so to speak, disparaged and discoloured by the patronage 
of the Yalentinians and the Manichssans. In the Catholic theo- 


1 Mohkr, Symbolik, p. 6io : * W^n sie (the Socinians) Bchlurfere Beider 
gewesen, so mussten sie zur Einsicht gelangen, dass, wenn das Evangelium 
4en Sohn als ein personliches Wesen, und zi^eich als Gott darstellt, wid 
die Sooinianer nicht laiigneten (Christ. Eelig. institut. bibl. frat. Pol tom. i. 
p. 655. Es wild Job. i. I ; zz. 21 dtirt.), kein anderes Verh^xuBs zwisehen 
thm and dem Vater dBuHar sef, aU jenes, d^elches die katholische Kirohe 
von Anfang an geglaubt hatte.* " Socr. Hist. Ecd. i. 6. 
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logy the word denoted full participation in the absolute self- 
existing Individuality of God Besides this, the word suggested 
the distinct personality of its immediate Subject ; unless it had 
suggested this, it would have been tautologous. In ordinary 
language it was applied to things which are only similar to each 
other, and are considered as one by an abstraction of our minds. 
No such abstraction was possible in the contemplation of God. 
His w(rm is ^imself, peculiar to Himself, and One ; and there- 
fore to be SfMiovams with Him is to be internal to that Uncreated 
Nature Which is utterly and necessarily separate from all created 
beings. But the Valentinians used the word to denote the 
relation of their iEohs to the Divine Pleroma ; and the Mani- 
chseans said that the soul of man was Sfwovaiou in a 

materialistic sense. When then it was taken into the service of 
these Emanatiat doctrines, the Homoousion implied nothing 
liigher than a generic or specific bond of unity o. These uses of 
the word implied that ovaia itself was something beyond God, 
and moreover, as was suggested by its Manichsean associations, 
something material. Paulus of Samosata availed himself of this 
depreciation of the word to attack its Catholic use as being really 
materialistic. Paulus argued that ^ if the Father and the Son 
were Snoovam, there was some common oucrta in which they 
partook,* higher than, and ‘distinct from, the Divine Persons 
themselves P.* Firmilian and Gregory were bent, not upon the 
philological object of restoring the word 6fxoov<rios to its real 
sense, but upon the religious duty of asserting the true relation 
of the Son to the Father, in language the meaning of which 
would be plain to their contemporaries. The Nicene Fathers, 
on the other hand, were able, under altered circumstances, to 
vindicate for the word its Catholic meaning, unaffected by any 

« St. Cyril of Alexandria defines oharia as irpayfia aMiraptcrov, Mtitvap 
ir^pov Tpbs riiv 4wrov <rh<rrwrw, Apud Suicer. in voc. otcrla. As obtrla 
meant sometimes individuality or personality, 6fioo{iaiov had for some 
minds even a Sab^ian import. 

® ^OpMo^ios properly means of the same nature — ^i. e. under the same 
general nature or species. It is applied to things which are but similar to 
each other, and are considered as one by an abstraction of our minds. Thus 
Aristotle iqpeakB of the stars being * bfKoo'Otria with each other.* Newman, 
Arians, p. 203. 'Valentinianism/ he says (p. 206), * applied the word to 
the Creator and His creatures in this its original philosophical sense. The 
Hauiohees followed .... they too were Bmanatist^* &c. But such a usage 
offends against * the great revealed principle * of * ^e incommunicable . . • « 
Individu^ity of the Divine Essence :* according to which principle bfuh 
cinfios, iwi u^ of the Son, defined Him as 'neoessarily included in That 
Individuality.* See Dr. Newman*s valuable note on St. Athanasius* 
tises, i. 152, note a (libr. Fath.) ; Ibid. 35, note t\ and Soo. i. 8. 

p Kewmai^ Allans, p. 209. ^ the whole passage. 
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Emanatist gloss ; and accordingly, in their hands it protected 
the very truth which at Antioch, sixty years earlier, it would 
have obscured. St. Athanasius tells us that * the fathers who 
deposed the Samosatene took the word Homoousion in a 
corporeal sense. For Paulus sophisticated by saying that if . . . • 
Christ was consubstantial with the Father, there must necessarily 
be three substances, one which was prior and two others spring- 
ing from it. Therefore, with reason, to avoid that sophism of 
Paulus, the fathers said that Christ was not consubstantial, that 
is, that He was not in that relation to the Father which Paulus 
had in his mind. On the other hand,* coiitinues St. Athanasius, 
‘ those who condemned the Arian heresy saw through the cunning 
of Paulus, and considered that in things incorporeal, especially 
in God, consubstantial ** did not mean what he had supposed ; 

BO they, knowing the Son to be begotten of the Substance, 

with reason called Him consubstantial Q.* Paulus, as a subtle 
and hardheaded dialectician, had endeavoured to connect with 
the term a sense, which either made the Son an inferior being 
or else destroyed the Unity of God. He used the word, so St. 
Hilary says, as mischievou^y as the Arians rejected the use of it**; 
while the fathers at Antioch set it aside from a motive as loyal 
to Catholic truth as was that which led to its adoption at Niceea®. 
Language is worth, after all, just what it means to those who 
employ it. Origen had rejected and Tertullian had defended the 
frpo^o\^ from an identical theological motive ; and the opposite 
lines of action, adopted by the Councils of Antioch and Nicsea 
respectively, are so far from proving two distinct beliefs respect- 
ing the higher Nature of Jesus Christ, that when closely examined, 
they exhibit an absolute identity of creed and purpose brought 

^ St. Athan. He Synodis, § 45 ; cf. Cave, Hist. lit. i. 134. 'Non aliud 
dioit Athanasius quam Paulum ex detorto Oatholicorum vocabulo sophis- 
ticum argumentum contra Christi Hivinitatem excogitasse; nempe, nisi 
oonfiteremur Christum ex homine Heum factum esse, sequeretur ipsum 
Patri esse ao proinde tres esse substantias, unam quidem prl- 

mariam, duas ex 1114 derivatas : a-afmriKws enim et crasso sensu vocabuluxn 
aooepit, quasi in es 8 enti 4 diyin 4 , perinde ac in rebus cozporeis usu venit, 
ut ab un4 sub 8 tanti 4 altera, eaque diverse, derivetur. Quocirca, ne hao 
voce hseretioi ulterihs abuterentur, silentio supprimendam oensuerunt 
patres Antiooheni : non quod Catholicum vocis sensum damnarent, sed ut 
omnem sophisticb cavillandi occasionem haereticis praeriperent, ut ex 
Athanasio, Basilic, aliisque, abunde liquet.* 

^ St. HU. de Syn. 86 : ' Mal^ Homoousion Samosatenus confessus est, sed 
nunquam melihs Ariani negaverunt.* 

• Eouth, Bel. Saor. iii. 360, ed. 1846. See too Hr. Newmim's note a, in 
St. Athanasius* Select Treatisesj, i, p. 166. {OjS, Libr. Path.). 
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face to fece with two distinct sets of intellectual circumstances. 
The faith and aim of the Church was one and unchanging. But 
the question, whether a particular symbol would represent her 
mind with practical accuracy, received an answer at Antioch 
which would hate been an error at Nicaea. The Church looked 
hard at the Homoousion at Antioch, when heresy had perverted 
its popular sense ; and she set it aside. She examined it yet 
more penetigatingly at Nicaea ; and from then until now it has 
been the chosen symbol of her unalterable faith in the literal 
Godhead of her Divine Head. 

Therefore between the imposition of the Homoousion and the 
recent definition of HHe Immaculate Conception, there is no real 
correspondence. It is not merely that the latter is accepted only 
by a section of the Christian Church, and was promulgated by 
an authority whose modern claims the fathers of Hicaea would 
have regarded with sincere astonishment. The difference between 
the two cases is still more fundamental ; it lies in the substance 
of the two definitions respectively. The Nicene fathers did but 
assert a truth which had been held to be of primary, vital import 
from the first ; they asserted it in terms which brought it vividly 
home to the intelligence of their day. They were explaining old 
truth ; they were not setting forth as truth that which had before 
l>een matter of opinion. But the recent definition asseits that an 
hypothesis, unheard of for centuries after the first promulgation 
of the Gospel, and then vehemently maintained and as vehe- 
mently controverted* by theologians of at least equal claims 
to orthodoxy, is a fact of Divine revelation, to be received by all 
who would receive the true faith of the Bedeemer. In the one 
case an old truth is vindicated by an explanatory reassertion ; in 
the other the assertion of a new fact is added to the Creed. The 
Nicene fathers only maintained in the language of their day 
the original truth that Jesus Christ is God : but the question 
whether the Conception of Mary was or was not sinless is a 
distinct question of fact, standing by itself, with no necessary 
bearing upon her ofl&ce in the economy of the Incarnation, and 
not related in the way of an explanatory vindication of any 
originally revealed truth beyond it. It is one thing to reassert 
the revealed Godhead of Jesus ; it is, in principle, a fundament- 
ally distinct thing to ‘decree a new honour’ to Mary. The Nicene 

* C 3 f. especially the treatise of the Dominican, John do Torqnemada^ 
Cardinal de Turrecremata, entitled, Tractatns de Veritate Oonoeptioms B« 
Viivinis. Komse, 1547, 4to; Oxon. 18^. ed. Pusey. Note G in App. 
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decision is the act of a Church believing itself commissioned to 
guard a body of tnith which had been delivered from heaven 
in its integrity, once for all. The recent definition appears to 
presuppose a Church which can do more than guard the ancient 
taith, which is empowered to make actual additions to the num- 
ber of revealed certainties, which is the organ no less than the 
recipient of a continuous revelation It is one thing to say 
that language has changed its value, and that a particular teriji 
which was once considered misleading will now serve to vindicate 
an acknowledged truth ; it is another thing to claim the power of 
transfiguring a precarious and contradicted opinion, resting on 
no diieot scriptural or primitive testimony, and impugned in 
terns by writers of the date and authority of Aquinas *, into a 
certainty, claiming submission from the faith of Christendom on 
nothing less than a Divine authority. There is then no real rea- 
son for the statement that those who now reject the Immaculate 

I have been reminded that Boman Catholics do not admit this (see the 
‘Month,* Nov. 1867), and, at the instance of my reviewer, I quote with 
pleasure the following language of the Bull IneffahiliSt which is sub* 
stantially that of Vincent of Lerins, and which will command the assent 
of English Churchmen. The Church of Christ, says the Bull, ‘sedula 
depositorum apud se dogmatum custos, et vindex, nihil in his unquam 
permutat, nihU minuit, nihil addit, sed omni indastrift vetera hdeliter 
eapienterque traotando si quh antiquiths informata sunt, et Patrum fides 
sevit, ita limare expolire studet, ut prisca ilia ooelestis doctrinse dogmata 
aocipiant evident! am, lucem, distinctionem, sed retineant plenitudinem, 
integritatem, proprietatem, ao in suo tantum genere crescant, in eodem 
scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu, e&demque sententiS.,’ p. ii. But the ques- 
tion is whether, if the principle thus stated had been resdly adhered to, 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary could have been 
defined to be an article of necessary faith. It is one thing to propose 
a new and necessary definition or explanation of a truth which has been 
confessed fiom the first .; it is another thing to say that a fact, the truth 
of which has been controverted by a series of writers of the highest au- 
thority, is now so certain that it must be received as matter of faith. 
Should not the ‘nihil addit* of the Bull alone have sufficed to render the 
definition impossible ? See Observations d*un Th^logien sur la Bulle do 
Pie IX, relative h la Conception de la Sainte Vierge, Paris, 1855, pp. 28-38 ; 
Xia Croyanoe h Tlmmacul^e Conception de la Sainte Vierge ne pent devenir 
dogme de f<n, pw M. I’Abb^ Laborde, Paris, 1854, pp. 77-83. Can the 
assertion that the Immaculate Conception of the Hessed Virgin is a cer- 
tainty of faith, be really rested upon any other ground, than an assumption 
in the modem Church of some power to discern and proclaim truths which 
were altogether unknown to the Church of the Apostles ? 

* Sum. Th. iii. a. 27, q. 2 : ‘ B. Virgo oontraxit quidem originale pee- 
eatum, sed ab eo fait mundata antequam ex utero nasceretur.* Cf. St^ 
Bemaid. Ep. 174; Burandus, Bation^e Divinorum Officiorom, vii. 7. 41 
St. Bonaventur. S^i. iii. Bist. 3, pars i. art. i. qnsest. a, 

[leot* 
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Conception, would of old have rejected the Homooueion. There 
is nothing to shew that those who bow with implicit faith before 
the Nicene decision are bound, as a matter of consistency, to 
yield the same deference of heart nnd thought to the most 
modern development of doctrine within the Latin portion of 
Catholic Christendom. 

ip) But it may be rejoined : ‘ Why was a fresh definition 
deemed needfpj at Nicssa at all ? Why could not the Church of 
the Nicene age have contented herself with saying that Jesus 
Christ is God, after the manner of the Church of earlier days ? 
Why was the thought of Christendom to be saddled with a 
metaphysical symbol Vhich at least transcends, if it does not 
destroy, the simplicity of the Church’s first faith in our Lord’s 
Divinity % * 

(l) Now the answer is simply as follows. In the Arian age 
it was not enough to say that Jesus Christ is God, because the 
Arians had contrived to impoverish and degrade the idea con- 
veyeid by the Name of God so completely as to apply that sacred 
woi d to a creature y. Of course, if it had been deemed a matter 
of sheer indifference whether Jesus Christ is or is not God, it 
would have been a practical error to have insisted on the truth 
of His real Divinity, and an equivocal expression might have 
been allowed to stand. If the Church of Christ had been, not 
the school of revealed truth, in which the soul was to make 
knowledge the food and stimulant of love, but a world- wide de- 
bating club, ‘ ever seeking and never coming to the knowledge 
of the truth,* it would then have been desirable to keep this and 
all other fundamental questions open*. Perhaps in that case 
the Nicene decision might with truth have been described as the 
‘ greatest misfortune that has happened to Chiistendom.’ But 
the Church believed herself to possess a revelation from God, 
essential to the eternal well-being of the soul of man. She 
further believed that the true Godhead of Jesus Christ was a 
clearly-revealed truth of such fundamental and capital impoii, 

y In the same way modem Socnmane ‘believe in the IMvinity of Chriet.* 
Channing, Objections to Unitarian Christianity Considered, Works, vol, ii, 
p. 361. Yet they also believe that Christ ‘is a Being distinct irom the one 
Ood/ Ibid. p. 5 ^®* Sndi a confession of Christ’s ‘Divinity* implies of 
course no more than m^ht be said of St. John, and shews how completely 
language may be emptied of its original value. Of. Lect. I. p. a6. 

■ See the letter addressed in Constantine’s name to St. Alexander and to 
Arius (Soc. i. 7), in whidi the writer — probably Eusebius of Nicomedia — 
fnsists ‘ that the points at issue are minute and trivial.’ Bright's Hist. Ch. 
.p. 30 . Neale, Hist. Alex. i. 134. 

•■fn] 
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that, divorced from it, the creed of Christendom must perish 
outright. Plainly therefore it was the Churches duty to assert 
this truth in such language as might be unmistakably expressive 
of it. Now this result was secured by the Homoousion. It 
was at the time of its first imposition, and it has been ever since, 
a working criterion of real belief in the Godhead of our Lord. It 
excluded the Arian sense of the word God, and on this account 
it was adopted by the orthodox. How muchi»it meant yras 
proved by the resistance which it then encountered, and by the 
subsequent efforts which have been made to destroy or to evade 
it. The sneer of Gibbon about the iota which separates the 
semi- Arian from the Catholic symbol®^ (Homoiousion from Homo- 
ousion) is naturally repeated by those who believe that nothing 
was really at stake beyond the emptiest of abstractions, and who 
can speak of - the fourth centuiy as an age of meaningless logo- 
machies. But to men who are concerned, not with words, but 
with the truths which they enshrine, not with the mere historic 
setting of a great struggle, but with the vital question at issue 
in it, the full import ance of the Nicene symbol will be sufficiently 
obvious. The difference between Homoiousion and Homoousion 
convulsed the world for the simple reason, that in that difference 
lay the whole question of the real truth or falsehood of our 
Lord’s actual Divinity, If in His Essence He was only like God, 
He was still* a distinct Being from God, and therefore either 
created, or (/)er imiyysMli) a second God. In a great engage- 
ment, when man after man is laid low in defence of the colours 


of his regiment, it might seem to a bystander, unacquainted with 
the forms of war, a prodigious absurdity that so great a sacrifice 
of life should be incurred for a piece of silk or cotton of a parti- 
cular hue ; and he might make many caustic epigrams at the 
expense of the struggling and suffering combatants. But a 
soldier would tell him thii the flag is a symbol of the honour 
and prowess of his counto; and that he is not dying for a few 
yards of coloured materfal, but for the moral and patriotic idea 
which the material represents. If ever the re was a man W ho 
waa not wHoTaOw w Jttpcm ideaa, 


truths, factSt and whQ ^made lyiguag e sub mi ssively do their 

aSvMated 

the Homoousion at Nicsea, because he was convinced that it ^vas 
the Bi^cient and necessary symbol and safeguard of the treasure 


* An equally reasonable sneer might be levelled, on Pantheufle grounds, 
at the number of letters which distinguishes 'Creature’ firom 'Creator.! 
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of trutli to the Church: but years afterwards, he 

would not press it upon serai- Arians whom he knew to be at heart 
loyal to the truth which it protectedb* He was sure that, if he 
gave them time, they would end by accepting it. And during 
fifteen centuries experience has not shewn that any large num- 
ber of real believers in our Saviour's Godhead have objected to 
the Nicene statement ; while its efficacy in guarding against a 
lapse into Arian error has amply confirmed the far-sighted wis- 
dom. which, full of jealousy for the rightful honour of Jesus o, 
and of charity for the souls of men, has incorporated it for ever 
with the most authoritat^ive profession of faith in the Divinity of 
Christ which is possessed by Christendom. 

(2) It may indeed be urged that freedom from creeds is 
ideally and in the abstract the highest state of Christian com- 
munion. It may«be pleaded that a public confession of faith 
will produce in half-earnest and superficial souls a formal and 
mechanical devotion ; that the exposure of the most sacred 
truth in a few condensed expressions to the scepticism and 
irreverence of those who are strangers to its essence will lead to 
inevitable ribaldry and scandal. But it is sufficient to reply 
that these liabilities do not outweigh the necessity for a clear 
‘form of sound words,* since formalists will be formal, and 
sceptics will be irreverent, with or without it. And those who 
depreciate creeds among us now, do not really mean to recom- 
mend that truth should be kept hidden, as in the first centuries, 
in the secret mind of the Church : they have far other purposes 
in view. Bousseau might draw pictures of the superiority of 
simple primitive savage life to the enervated civilization •of 
Paris ; but it would not have been prudent in the Parisians at 
the end of the last century to have attempted a return to the 
barbaric life of their ancestors, who had roamed as happy 
savages in the great forests of Eur<me, The Latitudinariaiis 
who suggest that the Church mighty dispense with the Catholic 

"W 

* Be. Synod. 41 : rolfs airoSexf>f^yovs rh fih &Wa vdyra ruv iv 

yfm^tnwyf xtpl Sk fidvov rh ^Ofiooiaiou iifi(pifid?<\oyraSt xph ft-h 
wpbt ix^povt BimtiaSat .... rrpbs &^e\<l>ohs StaA.ry?jueSa, ri}p 

ftky iifuv iidvotop Ixoi^os, irfp\ 84 t8 tvopxt pu&vop Surrd(oyrcis 0& 

fMKpdv cltriv &iro8^|ocrSat Ka\ rod *Ofioovpriov He repeatedly declares 

that the Homoousion in its Hicene sense is intended to guard the reality 

the Divine Sonship as being uncreated. Ibid. 39, 45, 48, 54. 

• Si. Athanasius* 'zeal for the Consubstantiality had its root in hts 

loyalty to the CoNsCBSTaNTiAL. 9®. fdt that in the Nicene dogma were 
Involved the worship of Christ the life of Christianity,* Bright’s 
Hist. ChV '■ 

to ] 
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creeds, advise us to revert to the defencelessuess of ecclesiastical 
childhood. But, alas ! they cannot guarantee to us its innocencei 
or its immunities. We could not, if we would, reverse the 
thought of centuries, and ignore the questions which heresy has 
opened, and which have been oecumenically decided. We mi 
not thus do despite to the kindly providence of Him, Who, with 
the temptations to faith that came with the predestined course 
of history, has in the creeds opened to us such ‘a«way to escape 
that we may be able to bear them/ 

Certainly if toil and sulPering confer a value on the object 
which they earn or preserve ; if a coul^tr^ prizes the liberties 
which were baptized in the blood of her citizens; if a man 
rejoices in the honour which he has kept unstained at the risk 
of life ; then we, who are the heirs of fiie ages of Christendom, 
should cling with a peculiar loyalty and love to the great Nicene 
confession of our Lord’s Divinity. For the Nicene definition 
was wrung from the heart of the agonized Church by a denial of 
the truth on which was fed, then as now, her inmost life. In 
the Arian heresy the old enemies of the Gospel converged as for 
a final and desperate effort to achieve its destruction. The 
carnal, gross, external, Judaizing spirit, embodied in the frigid 
literalism of the school of Antioch ; the Alexandrian dialectics, 
substituting philosophical pladta for truths of faith ; nay, 
Paganism itself, vanquished in tiie open field, but anxious to 
take the life of its conqueror by private assassination ; — these 
were the forces which reappeared in Arianism It was no mere 
exasperation of rhetoric which saw Porphyry in Arius, and 
which compared Constantins to Diocletian. The life of Athana- 
sius after the Nicene Council might well have be^ lived before 
the Edict of Milan. Arianism was a political fon^ ; it mled at 
court. Arianism was a philosophical disputant, and was at 
home in the schools. Arianism was, moreover, a pjpselytizer ; 
it had ^yerses and epigraiimatic arguments for tho ^passes of 
the peb|4d; and St. Gregory of Nyssa, in a passage^ which is 

^ Si. €heg. Nyssa, oontr. Eanom. xii. p. 728. Arianism is ^ 
irdrifs ffvt^opos, dx<*wrd ri xal rrjs 'EWrivticris diBdtas, ^ St. Gr^ry 
l^asdans. (OxiUk. i. vot. i. p. 16) describes the Arian coUeeption of the Divine 
Nature as marked ;hy ah meaning the hard ahstraot mono^ 

theism of the laW^ewish creed. Quoted by Baur, Lehre von der Dmi- 
rinigkeit. i. pp. 35a, 353, note, 

* See Dr. Newman’s translation of it in Athan. Treatises, i. 313, no^ ^ : 

^ Men cf yesterday and the day before, mere mechanlos, off-lUnM dcgihatlsts 

in theolc^, servants too, and slaves that have been 

solemn wiw us and ||hilo8ophical about things incomprehdiii^e. . Aidt 

''[USGX.; 
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classical, has described its extraordinary success among the 
lower ordepi. Never was a heresy stronger, more versatile, 
more endowed with all the apparatus of controversy, more sure, 
as it. might have seemed, of the future of the world. It was a 
long, desperate struggle, by which the original faith of Christ 
conquered this fierce and hardy antagonist. At this day the 
Creed of Nicsea Is the living proof of the Church’s victory^; and 
^ we confefiB it should, methinks, feel somewhat of the fire 
of our spiritual ancestors, some measure of that fresh glow of 
thankfulness, which is due to God after a great deliverance, 
although wrought pu^ in a distant age. To unbelief tliis creed 
maybe only an eCcllMastical ‘test,’ only an additional ‘incubus,* 
weighing down ‘ honest religious thought.’ But to the children 
of faith, the Nioene confession must ever furnish the welcome 
expression of ttoir most cherished conviction. Let us hence- 
forth repeat it, at those most solemn moments when the Church 
puts it into our mouths, with a renewed and deepened sense of 
gratitude and joy. Not as if it were the mere trophy of a con- 
troversial victory, or the dry embodiment of an abstract truth 
in the language of speculation, should we welcome this glorious 
(Weed to our hearts and lips. Bather let us greet it, as the 
intellectual sentinel which guards the shrine of faith in our 
inmost souls from the profanation of error ; as the gooA angel 
who warns us that since the Incarnation we move in the very 
ante-chamber of a Divine Presence ; as a mother’s voice re- 
minding us of that tribute of heartfelt love and adoration, 
which is due from all serious Christians to the Lord Jesus 
Christ our Saviour and our God. 

about and he wiU discuss the Generate and Ingenerate; inquire 

‘ ^e^ripe.of bir^d, he answers, Greater is the Father, and the Son is sub* 
jeet;” say thal a bath would suit you, and he defines that the Son is out 
of nothing.’ See also St. Athan. Orat. Ari. 1 . 22, on the profane questions 
put to boyt and women in the Agora ; and Ibid. 4 sqq. on the * Thalia’ of 
Ariua; also St. Greg. Nyssen, De Deitate Filii et Sp. Sancti. 0 pp. iii. 466, 
^ stmcx here laid upon the Nicene Creed will not be supposed to 
imply foigetfulness of the great claims, in its due place, of the symbol 
Coleridge, indeed, has said that the Athanasian Creed is, in 
his jud^ent,^ 'heretical in the omission or implicit denial of the Filial 
subordination in the Godhead, which is the doctrine of the Nicene Cree^’ 
(Table-Talk, p. 4i,i But when the Athanasian Creed asaerts that 
Son the Father,* it 'virtually afiBrms the Subcsrdinataon ; and wbf^ 
‘tiie Nicene Creed calls the Son 'very God* and 'Oonsubstantial,* it cm-, 
phetloally oonfesaes the Coequality. Coleridge’s Judgment can. only be 
sustoin^ by aupj^ng that the^icene Creed tea<mes a doctrine of Sub^ 
ordination in which the Nicene Council would assuredly have detected 
Arianisin. See Bright, Sermons of St. Leo, note 5^^ 

TOj ; 




LECTURE Vm. 

80MB CONSEQUENCES OE THE DOCTEINB OE OUE 
liOED’S DIVINITT, 

Me That scared, not MU Own Son, hut delivered Mim for w all, how 
ehall Me not with Mim also freely give us all things t — Bom. viii. 3a. 

Of late years we have been familiarized with cautions and 
protests against what has been termed by way of disparagement 
‘Inferential Theology.* And no one would deny that in all 
ages of the Church, the field of theology has been the scene of 
hasty, unwarrantable, and misleading inferences. False con- 
clusions have been drawn from true premisses ; and very doubt- 
ful or Mse premisses have been occasionally assumed if not 
asserted |o, & true, Mpreover, some earnest believers have 
seemed to lorget that in a subject-matter such as the creed of 
Christendom, they are confessedly below truth and not above it. 
They have forgotten that it is given us here to see a part only, 
and not the whole. In reality we can but note the outskirts Of 
a vast economy, whose body and substance stretch far from 
our gaze into infinitude. Many an intercepting truth, not , the; 
less true because unseen and unsuspected, ought to arrest the 
hardy and confident logic, which insists upon this isr .that 
particular conclusion as following necessarily upon^‘ these or 
those premises of which it is already in possession. Bufc thm 
caution hi^ 3gio| always been kept in view. And whe^C once 
pious affection or devout imagination have seized the reins of 
religious thought, it is easy for individuals or schools to wander 
far from the heat^ paths of a clear yet sober faith, into some 
theological wonderland, the airiest creation of theHvelicit faney, 
where, to the edni^on smd unsettlement ^ souls, the, widest 
fiction and the highest truth may bS ine^ricably intertilled in 
m entanglement Of hopclesjs and bewildering di^rder* 
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But if this should be admitW, it would not follow that 
theology is in no sense ‘inferential.’ Within certain limits, and 
under due guidance, ‘ inference ’ is the movement, it is the life of 
theology. The primal records of revelation itself, as we find 
them in Scripture, are continually inferential ; and it is at least 
the business of tibeology to observe and marshal these revealed 
inferences, to d:i^w them out, and to make the most of them. 
The illuminatedi reason of the collective Church has for ages 
Keen engaged in; studying the original materials of the Christian 
revelation. It thus has shaped, rather than created, the science 
of theology.* ^ What is theology, but a continuous series of ob- 
served and syeiematized inferences, respecting God in His 
Nature and His dealings with mankind, drawn from premises 
which rest upon God’s authority? Do you say that no ‘in- 
ference ’ is und^ any circumstances legitimate ; that no one 
truth in theology necessarily implies another ; that the Christian 
mind ought to preserve in a jealous and sterile isolation each 
proposition that can be extracted from Scripture? Do you 
suppose that the several truths of the Christian creed are so 
mpiny separate, unsuggestive, unfruitful dogmas, having no 
traceable relations towards each other? Do you take it for 
granted that each revealed truth involves nothing that is not 
seen plainly to lie on the very surface of the terms which 
express it? In short, are the doctrines of the Church to be 
regarded now as only so many bairen abstractions^ which a 
merely human speculation on divine things has from age to age 
drawn out into form and system ? If so, of course it is natural 
enough to deprecate any earnest scrutiny of the worth and 
consequences of these abstractions; you deprecate it as in- 
terfering^ with moral and practical interests ; you deem an 
infereiiti^ theology alike illusory and mischievous. If I here 
touch the secret of your thought, at least, my brethren, I admit 
its conrij|t6ncy; but then your governing premise is of a character 
to put you out of all relations with the Christian Church, except 
tho^ of fundamental opposition. The Christian Church believes 
that God has really spoken ; and she assumes that no subject 
can hate a higher practical interest for man than a consideration 
of the worth and drift of what He has said. Of course no one 
would waste hie time upon systematizing what he believed to be 
only a series of abstract p^iantoms. And if a man holds a do^ 
trine so slight and doubtful a grasp that it illuminates 
nothing within him, that it moves nothing, that it leads on to 
nothing beyond itself he in a fair way to forfeit it altogether, 
▼w] fig 
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4 50 What does faith in Christ's Divinity involve f 

We scan anxiously and C2X)BS-question keenly only that which we 
really possess and cherish as solid truth : a living faith is pretty 
certain to draw inferences. The seed which has not shrivelled 
up into an empty husk cannot but sprout, if you place it beneath 
the sod ; the living belief, which has really been implanted in 
the soil of thought and feeling, cannot but bear its proper flower 
and fruit in the moral and intellectual life of a thoughtful and 
earnest man. If you would arrest the growth of Jhe seed, you 
must cut it off from contact with the soil, and so in time you 
must kill it : you may, for awhile, isolate a religious conviction 
by some violent moral or intellectual process ; but be sure that 
the conviction which cannot germinate in your heart and mind 
is already condemned to death K 

If theology is inferential, she infers under guidance and within 
restricted limits. If the eccentric reasonings of individual minds 
are to be received with distrust, the consent of many minds, of 
many ages, of many schools and orders of thought, may com- 
mand at least a respectful attention. If we reject conclusions 
drawn professedly from the substance of revelation, but really 
enlarging instead of explaining it, it does not follow that we 
should reject inferences which are simply explanatory, or which 
exhibit the bearing of one revealed truth upon another. This 
indeed is the most fruitful and legitimate province of inference 
in theological enquiry. Such ‘ inference ’ brings out the meaning 
of the details of revelation. It raises this feature to pro- 
minence ; it throws that into the shade. It places language to 
which a too servile literalism might have attributed the highest 
force, in the lower rank of metaphor and symbol j it elicits 
pregnant and momentous truths from incidents which, in the 
absence of sufficient guidance or reflection, may have been 
thought to possess only a secondary degree of significance. 

To-day we reach the term of those narrow limits within which 
some aspects of a subject in itself exhaustless have been so 
briefly and impeifectly discussed. And it is natural for any 
earnest man to ask himself — ‘ If I believe in Christ’s Divinity, 
what does this belief involve f Is it possible that such a faith 
can be for me a dead abstraction, having no real influence upon 
my daily life of thought and action % If this great doctrine be 
true, is there not, when I am satisfied of its truth, still some- 
thing to be done besides proving it ? Can it be other than a 

• See, on this point, University Sermons, by Kev. B. Scott, D.D., Master 
of Balliol College, pp. 174-176. The i^jectian of 'infoeatial theology* 
was a charaoteruitic feature of Sadduceeism. 
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practical folly, to have ascertained the truth that Jesus is Gk>d, 
and then to consign so momentous a conclusion to a respectful 
oblivion in some obscure corner of my mind, as if it were a well- 
bound but disused book that could only ornament the shelves of 
a library? Must I not rather enshrine it in the very centre of 
my soul’s life ? Must I not contemplate it, nay, if it may be, 
penetrate it, feed on it by repeated contemplation, that it may 
illuminate, sustain, transfigure my whole inward being ? Must 
I not be reasonably anxious till this great conviction shall have 
moulded all that it can bear on, or that can bear on it — all that 
I hold in any degree :^r religious truth ? Must not such a faith 
at last radiate thrSugh my every thought ? Must it not in- 
vigorate with a new and deeper motive my every action ? If 
Jesus, Who lived and died and rose for me, be indeed God, can 
my duties to Him end with a bare confession of His Divinity ? 
Will not the greatness of His Life and of His Death, will not 
the binding force of His commands, will not the nature and 
reality of His promises and gifts, be felt to have a new and 
deeper meaning, when I survey them in the light of this glo- 
rious truth? Must not all which the Divine Christ blesses and 
sanctions have in some sense about it, the glory and virtue of 
His Divinity ? * J 

Undoubtedly, brethren, the doctrine of Christ’s Godhead is, 
bdih in the sphere of belief and in that of morals, as fruitful and 
as imperious as you anticipate. St. Paul’s question in the text 
is in substantial harmony with the spirit of your own. St. Paul 
makes the doctrine of a Divine Christ, given for the sins of men 
to a Life of humiliation and to a Death of anguish, the premise 
of the largest consequences, the warrant of the most unbounded 
expectations. ‘He That spared not His Own Son, but gave 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things ? * Let us then hasten to trace this somewhat in 
detail ; and let us remark, in passing, that on the present oc- 
casion we shall not be leaving altogether the track of former 
lectures. For in studying the results of a given belief, we may 
add to the number of practical evidences in its favour ; we may 
approach the belief it^lf under conditions which are more 
favourable for doing justice to it than those which a direct 
argument supplies. To contemplate such a truth as the Godr 
head of otif Lord in is like gazing with open eyelids at 
the tortpiing splendour of the noon-day sun. We can best 
admire the sun of the natural heavens when we take note of the 
beauty which he sheds over the face of the world, when we mark 
vm] Gg2 
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the floods of light which stream from him, and the deep 
shadows which he casts, and the colours and forms which he 
lights up and displays before us. In like manner, perchance, 
we may most truly enter into the meaning of the Divinity of the 
Sun of Kighteousness, by observing the truths which depend 
more or less directly on that glorious doctrine, — truths on which 
it sheds a significance so profound, so unspeakably awful, so 
unspeakably consoling. c 

There are three distinct bearings of the doctrine of our Lord’s 
Divinity which it is more especially of importance to consider. 
This doctrine protects truths prior to it^lf, and belonging both 
to natural and to revealed theology. It ‘'also illuminates the 
meaning, it asserts the force of truths which depend upon itself, 
which are, to speak humanly, below it, and which can only be 
duly appreciated when they are referred to it as justifying and 
explaining them. Lastly, it fertilizes the Christian’s moral and 
spiritual life, by supidying a motive to the virtues which are 
most characteristically Christian, and without which Christian 
ethics sink down to the level of Pagan morality. 

I. Observe, first, the conservative force of the doctrine. It 
protects the truths which it presupposes. Placed at the centre 
of the faith of Christendom, it looks backward as well as 
forward ; it guards in Christian thought the due apprehension 
of those fundamental verities without which no religion what- 
ever is possible, since they are the postulates of all religious 
thought and activity. 

I, What, let us ask, is the practical relation of the doctrine 
before us to the primal truth that a Personal God really exists ? 

(a) Both in the last century and in our own day, it has been 
the constant aim of a philosophical deism to convince the world 
that the existence of a Supreme Being would be more vividly, 
constantly, practically realized, if the dogma of His existence 
were detached from the creed of Christendom, The pure 
Theistio idea, we are told, if it were only freed from the earthly 
and material accessories of an Incarnation, if it were not em- 
barrassed by the ‘ metaphysical conception * of distinct personal 
Subsistencies within the Godhead, if it could be left to its native 
force, to its spirituality of essence, to its simplicity of form, — 
would exert a prodigious influence on human thought, if not on 
human conduct. This influence is said to be practically im- 
possible, so long as Theistic truth is overlaid by the ^ thick 
integument * of Christian doctrine'. Accordingly a real belief in 
Ood is to be deepened and extended, and atheism is to be 
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expelled from the minds of men, by the destruction of dogmatic 
Christianity. But has any such anticipation as yet been realized 
by deism ? Is it in the way to be realized at this hour ? Need I 
remind you, that throughout Europe, the most earnest assaults of 
infidelity upon the Christian creed within the last ten years 
have been directed against its Tli^iatic^ as distinct from its 
peculiarly Christian elements ? When the possibility of miracle 
}fi derided ; .whaa a Providence is scouted as the fond dream of 
man's exaggerated self-love ; when belief in the power of prayer 
is treated as a crude superstition, illustrative of man’s ignorance 
of the scientific conception of law ; when the hypothesis of 
absolutely invariable law, and the cognate conception of nature 
as a self-evolved system of self-existent forces and self-existent 
matter, are advancing with giant strides in large departments of 
the literature ot the day ; — ^it is not Christianity as such, it is 
Theism, which is really jeopardized and insulted. Among the 
forces arrayed against Christianity at this hour, the most for- 
midable, because the most consistent and the most sanguine, 
i$ that pure materialism, which has been intellectually or- 
ganized in the somewhat pedantic form of Positivism. To the 
Positivist the most etherealized of deistic theories is just as 
much an object of pitying scorn as the creed of a St. J ohn and 
a St. Athanasius. Both are relegated to ‘ the theological period ^ 
of human development. And if we may jtidge from the present 
aspect of the controversy between non-Christian spiritualists and 
the apostles of Positivism, it must be sorrowfully acknowledged 
that the latter appear to gain steadily and surely on their op- 
ponents. This fact is more evident on the continent of Europe 
than in our own country. It cannot be explained by supposing 
that the spiritualistic writers are intellectually inferior to the 
advocates of materialism. Still less is an explanation to be 
sought in the intrinsic indefensibility of the truth which the 
spiritualists defend ; it is really furnished by the conditions 
under which they undertake to defend it. A living, energetic, 
robust faith, a faith, as it has been termed, not of ether, but of 
flesh and blood, is surely needed, in order to stand the reiterated 
attacks, the subtle and penetrating misgivings, the manifold 
wear and tear of a protracted controversy with so brutal an 
antagonist. Can deism inspire this faith 1 The pretension of 
deists to refine, to spiritualize, to etherealize the idea of God 
almost indefinitely, is fatal to tl^ living energy of their one con- 
viction. Where an abstrctct deism is not killed out by the 
violence of atheistic materialism, it is apt, although left to itself, 
Tin] 
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to die by an unperceived process of evaporation. For a living 
faith in a Supreme Being, the human mind requires motives, 
corollaries, consequences, supports. These are not supplied by 
the few abstract considerations which are entertain^ by the 
philosophical deists. Whatever may be the intellectual strength 
of their position against atheism, the practical weakness of that 
position is a matter of notoriety; and if this weakness is ap- 
parent in the case of the philosophers themselves, how muclj 
more patent is it when deism attempts to make itself a home in 
the heart of the people 1 That abstract and inaccessible being 
who is placed at the summit of deistic systems is too subtle for 
the thought and too cold for the heart of thd multitudes of the 
human family. When God is regarded less as the personal 
Object of affection and worship than as the necessary term of an 
intellectual equation, the sentiment of piety is pot really satis- 
fied; it hungers, it languishes, it dies. And this purely in- 
tellectual manner of apprehending God, which kills piety, is so 
predominant in every genuine deistic system as to bring about, 
in no long lapse of time, its impotence and extinction as a 
popular religious force. Tlie Supreme Agent, without whom 
the deist cannot construct an adequate or satisfactory theory of 
being, is gradually divested of all personal characteristics, and is 
resolved into a formula expressing only supreme agency. His 
moral perfections fall into the background of thought, while he 
is conceived of, more and more exclusively, as the Universal 
Mind. And his intellectual attributes are in turn discarded, 
when for the Supreme Mind is substituted the conception of 
the Mightiest Force. Long before this point is reached, deistic 
philosophy is nervously alarmed, lest its God should still be sup- 
posed to penetrate as a living Providence down into this human 
world of suffering and sin. Accordingly, professing much 
anxiety for his true dignity and repose, deism weaves around 
his liberty a network of imaginary law; and if he has not been 
previously destroyed by the materialistic controversialists, he is 
at length conducted by the cold respect of deistic thinkers to the 
utmost frontier of the conceivable universe, where, having been 
enthroned in a majestic inaction, he is as respectfully abandoned. 
As suggesting a problem which may rouse a faint spasmodic in- 
tellectual instinct, his name may still be mentioned from time to 
time in the world of letters. But the interest which he creates 
is at the best on a level with that of the question whether the 
planets are or are not inhabited. As an energetic, life-controlling, 
life-absorbing power, the Gbd of deism is extinct* 

[ LEci. 
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Kow the doctrine that Jesus of Nazareth is the Incarnate 
God protects this primal theistic truth which non-Christian 
deism is so incapable of popularizing, and even of retaining. 
The Incarnation bridges over the abyss which opens in our 
thought V between earth and heaven ; it brings the Almighty, 
Allwise, Illimitable Being down to the mind and heart of His 
reasonable creatures. The Word made Flesh is God con- 
descending to our finite capacities ; and this condescension has 
issued in a clear, strong sense of the Being and Attributes of 
God, such as is not found beyond the bounds of Christendom. 
Ibe last prayer of Ji^sus, that His redeemed might know the 
only true God, has been answered in history. How profound, 
how varied, how fertile is the idea of ‘God, of His Nature and of 
His attributes, in St. John, in St. Paul, in St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
in St, Augustin# I How energetic is this idea, how totally is it 
removed from the character of an impotent speculation I How 
does this keen, strong sense of God’s present and majestic Life 
leave its mark upon manners, literatures, codes of law, national 
institutions, national characters 1 How utterly does its range of 
energy transcend any mere employment of the intellect ; how 
does it, again and again, bend wills, and soften hearts, and 
change the current and drift of lives, and transfigure the souls of 
men ! And why is this 1 It is because the Incarnation rivets the 
apprehension of God on the thought and heart of the Church, 
so that within the Church theistic truth bids defiance to those 
influences which tend perpetually to sap or to volatilize it else- 
where, Instead of presenting us with some fugitive abstraction, 
inaccessible to the intellect and disappointing to the heart, the 
Incarnation points to Jesus. Jesus is the Almighty, restraining 
His illimitable powers; Jesus is the Incomprehensible, volun- 
tarily submitting to bonds ; Jesus is Providence, clothed in our 
own flesh and blood; Jesus is the Infinite Charity, tending us 
with the kindly looks and tender handling of a human love ; 
Jesus is the Eternal Wisdom, speaking out of the depths of 
infinite thought in a human language. Jesus is God making 
Himself, if I may dare so to speal^ our tangible possession ; He 
is God brought ‘very nigh to us, in our mouth and in our 
heart;* we behold Him, we touch Him, we cling to Him, 
and lo t we are 6cto; KoipwvoX <^a€a>£ \ partakers of the Nature 
of Deity through our actual membership in His Body c ; we 
dwell, if we wiU, evermore in Him, and He in us. 

^ $ St. Bet, i. 4. « 1 Cor, xii. 27, 
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This then is the result of the Divine Incarnation : it brings 
God close to the inmost being of man, yet without forfeiting, 
nay, rather while guarding most carefully, in man’s thought, the 
spirituality of the Divine Essence. Nowhere is the popular 
idea of God more refined, more spiritual, than where faith in 
the Divinity of Jesus is clearest and strongest. No writers 
have explained and asserted the immateriality, the simplicity, 
the indivisibility of the Essence of God more earnestly, than 
those who have most earnestly asserted and explained the 
doctrines of the Holy Trinity and of the Divine Incarnation. 
For if we know our happiness in Christ, we Christians are 
united to God, we possess God, we consciotisly live, and move, 
and have our being in God. Our intelligence and our heart 
alike apprehend God in His majestic and beautiful Life so truly 
and constantly, because He has taken possessiqn of our whole 
nature, intellectual, moral, and corporeal, and has warmed 
and illuminated and blessed it by the quickening Manhood 
of Jesus. We cannot reflect upon and rejoice in our union 
with Jesus, without finding ourselves face to face with the 
Heing and Attributes of Him with Whom in Jesus we are ma^de 
one. Holy Scripture has traced the failure and misery of all 
attempts on the part of a philosophical deism to create or to 
maintain in the soul of man a real communion with our 
lieavenly Parent. ‘ Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath 
not the Father And the Christian’s practical security against 
those speculative difficulties to which his faith in a living God 
may be exposed, lies in that constant contemplation of and 
communion with Jesus, which is of the essence of the Christian 
life. ‘ God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the Face of Jesus Christ®.’ 

(p) But if belief in our Saviour’s Godhead protects Christian 
thought against the intellectual dangers which await an arid 
Deism, does it aftbrd an equally effective safeguard against 
Pantheism f In conceiving of God, the choice before a pan- 
theist lies between alternatives from which no genius has as yet 
devised a real escape. God, the pantheist must assert, is 
literally everything ; God is the whole material and spiritual 
universe ; He is humanity in all its manifestations ; He is by 
inclusion every moral and immoral agent ; and every form and 
exaggeration of moral evU, no less than every variety of moral 

• 3 Cor. iv. 


^ j St.John ii. 35. 
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excellence and beauty, is part of the all-pervading, all-compre- 
hending movement of His Universal Life. If this revolting 
blasphemy be declined, then the God of pantheism must be the 
barest abstraction of abstract being ; He must, as with the 
Alexandrian thankers, be so exaggerated an abstraction as to 
transcend existence itself ; He must be conceived of as utterly 
unreal, lifeless^ non-existent ; while the only real beings are 
these ^ite •and determinate forms of existence whereof ‘ nature ' 
is composed this dilemma haunts all the historical transform- 
ations of pantheism, in Europe as in the East, to-day as two 
thousand years ago. ^Pantheism must either assert that its God 
is the one only existing being whose existence absorbs and is 
identified with the universe and humanity; or else it must 
admit that he is the rarest and most unreal of conceivable ab- 
stractions ; in plain terms, that he is no being at all. And the 
question before us is, Does the Incarnation of God, as taught 
by the Christian doctrine, expose Christian thought to this 
dilemma 1 Is God ‘brought very nigh to us* Christians in 
such sort, as to bury the Eternal in the temporary, the Infinite 
in the finite, the Absolute and Self-existent in the transient and 
the relative, the All-holy in the very sink of moral evil, unless, 
in order to save His honour in our thought, we are prepared to 
attenuate our idea of Him into nonentity ? 

Now, not merely is there no ground for this apprehension, 
but the Christian doctrine of an Incarnate God is our most solid 
jirotection against the inroads of pantheistic error. 

The strength of pantheistic systems lies in that craving both 
of the intellect and of the heart for union with the Absolute 
Being, which is the most legitimate and the noblest instinct of 
our nature. This craving is satisfied by the Christian’s union 
with the Incarnate One. But while satisfying it, the Incar- 
nation raises an effective barrier against its abuse after the 
fashion of pantheism. Against the dogma of an Incarnate God, 
rooted in the faith of a Christian people, the waves of panthe- 
istic thought may surge and lash themselves and break in 
vain. For the Incarnation presupposes that master-truth which 
pantheism most passionately denies. It presupposes the truth 
that between the finite aiid the Infinite, between the Creator 
and the Cosmos, between God and man, there is of necessity a 
measureless abyss. On this point its opposition to pantheism 
is as earnest as that of the most jealous deism; but the 

' Saisset, Philoiopliie BdigieuBe, i. i8i ; ii. 368. 





Christian creed escapes from the deistic conception of an omni- 
potent moral being, surveying intelligently the vast accumu- 
lation of sin and miseiy which we see on this earth, yet withal 
remaining unmoved^ inactive, indifiPerent. The Christian creed 
spans this gulf which yawns between earth and heaven, by pro- 
claiming that the Everlasting Son has taken our nature upon 
Him. In His Person a Created Nature is joined to the 
Uncreated, by a union which is for ever indissoluble. But 
what is that timth which underlies this transcendent mystery ? 
What sustains it, what even enhances it, what forbids it to melt 
away in our thought into a chaotic confusion out of which 
neither the Divine nor the Human could struggle forth into 
the light for distinct recognition ? It is, I reply, the truth that 
the Natures thus united in the Person of Jesus are radically, 
by their essence, and for ever, distinct. It is by reason of this 
ineffaceable distinctness that the union of the Godhead and 
Manhood in Jesus is such an object of wondering and thankful 
contemplation to Christians. Accordingly, at the very heart of 
the creed of Christendom, we have a guarantee against the 
cardinal error of pantheism ; while yet by our living fellowship 
as Christians with the Divine and Incarnate Son, we realize the 
aspiration which pantheism both fosters and perverts. Chris- 
tian intellect, so long as it is Christian, can never be betrayed 
into the admission that God is the universe; Christian faith 
can never be reduced to the extremity of choosing between a 
denial of moral distinctions and an assertion that God is the 
parent of all immoral action, or to the desperate endeavour to 
escape this alternative by volatilizing God into non-existence. 
And yet Christian love, while it is really Christian, cannot for 
one moment doubt that it enfolds and possesses and is united to 
its Divine Object. But this intellectual safeguard and this 
moral satisfaction alike vanish, if the real Deity of Jesus be 
denied or obscured ; since it is the Deity of our truly human 
Lord which satisfies the Christian heart, while it protects the 
Christian intellect against fatal aberrations. Certainly a deism 
which would satisfy the heart, inevitably becomes pantheistic 
in its awkward attempts to become devotional; and although 
pantheism should everywhere breathe the tenderness which 
almost blinds a reader of Spinosa’s ethics to a perception of 
their real character, still pantheism is at bottom and in its 
results not other than a graceful atheism. But to partake of 
the Divine Nature incarnate in Christ is not to bury ^d in the 
filth of moral pollution, nor is it to transcendentalize Him into 

[user. 
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an abstraction, which mocks us, when we attempt to grasp it, as 
an unsubstantial phantom s, 

2. One more sample shall be given of this protective efficacy 
of the doctrine before us. If it guards in our thought the 
honour, the majesty, the Life of God, it also protects the true 
dignity and the rights of man. The unsettled spirit of our 
time, when it has broken with the claims of faith, oscillates, 
whether frc«n caprice or in bewilderment, between the most 
inconsistent errors. If at one while its audacity would drive 
the Great God from His throne in heaven to make way for the 
lawless intellect and ,,yrill of His creature, at another it seems 
possessed by an infiftuated passion for the degradation of man- 
kind. It either ignores such features of the higher side of our 
complex being as are the powers of reflection and of inference, 
or it arbitrarily assumes that they are only the products of 
civilization. It fixes its attention exclusively upon the gradu- 
ated variety of form perceptible in a long series of crania which 
it has arranged in its museum, and then it proclaims with 
enthusiasm that a Newton or a Herschel is after all only the 
cultivated descendant of a grotesque and irrational ape. It even 
denies to man the possession of any spiritual nature whatever ; 
thought is asserted to be inherent in the substance of the brain ; 
belief in the existence of an immaterial essence is treated as an 
unscientific and superstitious prejudice; virtuous and vicious 
actions are alluded to as alike results of purely physical agen- 
cies ^ ; man is to all intents and purposes a soulless brute. My 
brethren, you will not suppose that I am desiring to derogate, 
however indirectly, from the claims of that noble science which 
patiently investigates the physiology of our animal nature ; I 
am only protesting against a rash and insulting hypothesis, for 
which science, if her sons could speak with one voice, would be 
loath to make herself responsible, since by it her true utterances 

» M. Benan's frequent mention of *God’ in his * Vie de Jdsus* does not 
imply that he believes in a Supreme Being. *God * means with M. Benan 
only *ihe category of the ideal/ and not any existing personal being what- 
ever. Questions contemporain^, p. 224: ^Les sciences historiques ne dif- 
ferent en rien par la methods des sciences physiques et mathdmatiques: 
elles Bupposent qu*aucun agent sumaturel ne vient troubler la marche de 
rhumanite ; que cette marche est la r^ultante immolate de la liberty qui 
est dans Thomme et de la fatalite qui est dans la nature ; qu*il n*y a pas 
d'etre fibre sup^rieur k Thomme auquel on puisse attribuer une part ap- 
preciable dans la conduite morale, non plus que dans la conduite materieue 
de runivers.* 

** Of. M. Taine, Histoire d 
'Le vice et la verta sont des 


3 la tjitt^rature Anglaise, Introduction, p. xv : 
produits comme le sucre et le vitriol/ 
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are piteously caricatured. It cannot be said that such a theory 
is a haimless eccentricity of over-eager speculation; for it 
destroys that h,igh and legitimate estimate of God’s natural 
gifts to man which is an important element of earnest and 
healthy morality in the individual, and which is still more 
essential to the onward march of our social progress* 

But so long as the Christian Church believes in the true 
Divinity of our Incarnate Lord, it is not probable that theories 
which deny the higher aspects of human nature will meet with 
large acceptance. We Christians can bear to be told that the 
skull of this or that section of the humap family bears this or 
that degree of resemblance to the skull of a gorilla. We know, 
indeed, that as receivers of the gift of life we are simply on a 
level with the lowest of the lower creatures ; we owe all that we 
are and have to God. Do we not thank Him for our creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this life ? Might He not 
have given us less than we have ? Might He not have given us 
nothing? What have we, what are we, that we have not 
received ? The question of man’s place in the universe touches 
not any self-achieved dignity of our own, but the extent and 
the nature of the Divine bounty. But while we believe the 
creed of Christendom, we cannot view such a question as open, 
or listen with any otlier feelings than those of sorrow and 
repugnance to the arguments of the apostles of human degrada- 
tion. We cannot consent to suppose ourselves to be mere 
animal organisms, without any immaterial soul or future des- 
tiny, parted by no distinctive attribute from the perishing beasts 
around us. For the true nobility of our nature has received the 
seal of a recognition, which forbids our intellectual complicity 
with the physics or the ‘ psychology ’ of materialism. Do not 
we Christians call to mind, often, every day of our lives, that 
God has put such high and distinctive honour upon our common 
humanity as to clothe Himself in it, and to bear it to heaven 
in its glorious and unsullied perfection, that for all eternity 
it may be the partner of His throne % 

Tremmit vldentes angel! 

Versam vicem mortalimn; 

Peocat oaro, mandat Carc^ 

Begnat Deus Dei Caro. 

But this exaltation of our human nature would be the wildest 
dream, unless Jesus were truly God as well as Man. His 
Divinity is the warrant that in Hihi our race is ‘ crowned with 
glory and honour,’ and that in taking upon Him * not the nature 
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of angels, but the seed of Abraham,* He was rindicating our 
individual capacity for the highest greatness. Apart from the 
phenomena of reflection and reason, the hopes which are raised 
by the Incarnation utterly forbid speculations that would de- 
grade man to the level of a brute incapable of any real morality. 
If we are told that such hopes are not direct replies to the 
arguments of ]|Ay8iology, we answer that physiology can and 
^oes often ^correct by her scientific demonstrations, the eccen- 
tricities of those who would force her to take part against 
man’s best hopes and instincts. But, as a practical matter of 
fcict, Christendom maintains its faith in the dignity of man 
amidst the creatutes of God by its faith in the Incarnation of 
the Divine Son. ‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be : but we know that, 
when He shall^appear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see 
Him as He isC 

II, These are but a few out of many illustrations of the 
protection afforded by the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity to 
sundry imperilled truths of natural religion. Let us proceed to 
consider the illuminative or explanatory relation in which the 
doctrine stands to truths which are internal to the Christian 
revelation, and which themselves presuppose some definite belief 
respecting the Person of Christ. 

Now our Lord’s whole Mediatorial work, while it is dis- 
charged through His assumed Humanity, is efiicacious and 
complete, simply because the Mediator is not merely Man but 
God, As a Prophet, His utterances are infallible. As a Priest, 
He offers a prevailing sacrifice. As a King, He wields an autho- 
rity wliich has absolute claims upon the conscience, and a power 
which will ultimately be proved to be resistless. 

(a) A sincere and intelligent belief in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ obliges us to believe that Jesus Christ, as a Teacher, is 
infallible. His infallibility is not a gift, it is an original and 
necessary endowment of His higher Nature. If indeed Christ 
had been merely man. He might still have been endowed with 
an infallibility such as was that of His own apostles. As it is, 
to charge Him with error is to deny that He is God. Unless 
God’s wisdom can be foolishness, or His veracity can be sullied 
by the suspicion of deceit ; unless God can Himself succumb to 
error, or can consent to deceive His reasonable creatures; a< 
sincere believer in the true Divinity of Jesus Christ will bow 
before His words in aU their possible range of significance, 

* X St. John iii. a. 
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as before the words of a literally infallible Master. So obvious 
an inference would only be disputed under circumstances of an 
essentially transitional character, such as are those which have 
perplexed the Church of England during the last few years. 
t)eny that Jesus Christ is God, and you may or may not pro- 
ceed to deny that He is infallible. But confess His Godhead, 
and the common sense of men of the world will concur with the 
judgment of divines, in bidding you avoid the irrational a§ 
well as blasphemous conception of a fallible Deity. To main- 
tain, on the one hand, that Jesus Christ is God, and, on the 
other, that He is a teacher and propagator, not of trivial and 
unimportant, but of far-reaching and substantial errors ; — ^this 
would have appeared to ancient Christendom a paradox so sin- 
gular as to be absolutely incredible. But we have lived to hear 
men proclaim the legendary and immoral chjiracter of con- 
siderable portions of those Old Testament Scriptures, upon 
which our Lord has set the seal of His infallible authority*^. 
And yet, side by side with this rejection of Scriptures so 
deliberately sanctioned by Christ, there is an unwillingness 
which, illogical as it is, we must sincerely welcome, to profess 
any explicit rejection of the Church’s belief in Christ’s Divinity. 
Hence arises the endeavour to intercept a conclusion, which 
might otherwise have seemed so plain as to make arguments in 
its favour an intellectual impertinence. Hence a series of sin- 
gular refinements, by which Christ is presented to the modern 
world as really Divine, yet as subject to fatal error ; as Founder 
of the true religion, yet as the credulous patron of a volume 
replete with worthless legends ; as the highest Teacher and 
Leader of humanity, yet withal as the ignorant victim of the 
prejudices and follies of an unenlightened age. 

It will be urged by those who impugn the trustworthiness 
of the Pentateuch without denying in terms the Divinity of 
Christ, that such a representation as the foregoing does them a 
certain measure of injustice. They do not wish to deny that 

Oalenso on the Pentateuch, vol. iii. p. 623 ; * [In Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10] 
we have quotations, from Deut. viii. 3; vi. 16; vi. 13; z. 20. And it is 
well known that there are many other passages in the Gospels and Epistles, 
in which this book is referred to, and in some of which Moses is expressly 
mentioned as the writer of the words in question, e.y. Acts iii. 22 ; Bom. 
X. 19. And, though it is true that, in the texts above quoted, the words 
are not, indeed, ascribed to Moses, but are merely introduced with the 
piirase * It is written,* yet in Matt, m, 7 the Pharisees refer to a passage in 
Deut. zxiv. I as a law of Moses ; and our Lord in His reply, ver. 8, repeats 
their language, and practically lidopts it as correct, and m^es it His own. / 

[lbcx* 
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Christ, as the Eternal Son of God, is infallible. But the Christ 
Who speaks in the Gospels is, they contend, ‘a Son of man,’ 
and as such He is subject to the human iniirmities of ignorance 
and error K ‘ Does He not profess Himself,’ they ask, ‘ in the 
plainest words, ignorant of the day of the last judgment ? Does 
not His Evangelist assure us that He increased in “ wisdom ” as 
well as in staikre? This being so, was not His human ^know- 
ledge limited ; and was not erjxjr possible, if not inevitable, 
when He passrt beyond the limits of such knowledge as He 
possessed 1 Why should He be supposed to speak of the Pen- 
tateuch with a degree of critical acumen, to which the foremost 
learning of His ddy and country had not yet attained 1 Take 
care,’ so they warn us, ‘ lest in your anxiety to repudiate Arius 
and Nestorius, you deny the reality of Christ’s Human Soul, and 
become the un<;pnscious associate of Apollinaris or of Eutyches. 
Take care, lest you make Christianity answer with its liJFe for 
the truth of a theory ” about the historical trustworthiness of 
the Old Testament, which, although it certainly was sanctioned 
and put forward by Jesus Christ, yet has been as decidedly con- 
demned by the “ higher criticism ” of the present day.’ 

Let us remark in this position, first of all, the indirect ad- 
mission that Christ, as the Eternal Son of God, is strictly 
infallible. Obvious as such a truth should be to Christians, 
Arianism, be it remembered, did not confess it, Arianism held 
that the Word Himself was ignorant of the day of judgment. 
Such a tenet was perfectly consistent with the denial that the 

* Coleneo on the Pentateuch, toI. i. p. xxxi: 'It is perfectly consistent 
with the most entire and sincere belief in our Lord’s Divinity to hold, 
as many do, that, when He vouchsafed to become a “Son of Man,” He 
took our nature fully, and voluntarily entered into all the conditions of 
humanity, and, among others, into that which makes our growth in all 
ordinary knowledge gradual and limited. We are expressly told, in Luke 
ii. 53, that “ J^us increased in toiedom,'* as well aa in “stature.” It is 
not suj^sed that, in His human nature. He was acquainted, more than 
any educated Jew of the age, with the mysteries of all modem sciences ; 
nor, .with St. Luke’s expressions before us, can it be seriously maintained 
that, as an w^ani or young child. He possessed a knowledge surpassing 
that of the most pious and learned adults of His nation, upon the subject 
of the authorship and of the different portions of the Pentateuch. At 
what period, then, of His life upon earth, is it to be supposed that He had 
grants to Him, as the Son of Man, aupernaturally, full and accurate 
information on these points, so that He should be expected to speak about 
the P^tateuch in other terms than any other devout J ew of tlxat day would 
have employed? Why should it be thought that he would spe^ with 
certain Divine knowledge on t&s matter, more than upon other matters 
of ordinary sdenoe or history V 
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Word was consubstantial with the Omniscient God; but it 
was utterly at variance with any pretension honestly to believe 
in His Divinity Yet it must be recorded with sorrow; that 
Some writers who would desire nothing less than to uphold 
the name and errors of the opponent of Athanasius, do never- 
theless at times seem to speak as if it were seriously possible 
that the Infallible could have erred, or that the boundless 
knowledge of the Eternal Mind could be really limited. Let 
us then note and welcome the admission that the Eternal Son 
of God is literally infallible, even though it be made in quarters 
where His authority, as the Incarnate Christ, teaching unerringly 
itobstantial truth, is directly impugned and Repudiated. 

It is of course urged that our Lord^s Human Soul is the seat 
of that ‘ fallibility * which is insisted upon as being so fatal to 
His authority as a Teacher. Let us then enquire what the 
statements of Scripture on this mysterious subject would really 
appear to affirm. 

I. When St. Luke tells us that our Lord increased in wisdom 
and stature we can scarcely doubt that an intellectual develop- 
ment of some kind in Christ’s human Soul is indicated. This de- 
velopment, it is implied, corresponded to the growth of His bodily 
frame. The progress in wisdom was real and not merely apparent, 
just as the growth of Christ’s Human Body was a real growth. If 
only an increasing manifestation of knowledge had been meant, it 
might have been meant also that Christ only manifested increase 
of stature, while His Human Body did not really grow. But 
on the other hand, St. Luke had previously spoken of the Cliild 


» St. Athanasius comments as follows upon St. Mark xiii. 33, 6 Tl 6 s. 

Contr. Allan. Or, iii, 0. 44 1 81^ rovro kuI vtpl kyyihwv Kiyav oIk ^ipriKiV 
iwwa$<diwVt 8rc 088^ rh nircv/ua rb &yioVf itW* 4ari(iirfjff€, ZeiKphs Kark 8160 
raOrOy Brt cl rb nvcOjita oVitv, iro\A^ 8 ASyos ^ A6yos ierrly olde, irap* 

08 teal rh nyevfia ^apfidyei, Kcd Srt wtp\ rov nuf6ptaros aiuirfiaas if>caf€ph» 
8ti rtpl r^s Mparirns abrov Kttrovpylas ^XeytV ob8b 6 *tl6s* Kot 
robrov r€Kp4piov, Sri kyOpavlms ttpriKkiSf 088c 6 Ylbs o78c, SttKyu^iy Sfmst 
9uKm lovrby rk irdyra ctS^ro. hy ykp A^ct Tzbv r^y Ttpidpay fih rovrov 

tUidyai \iyH rhy Uvripa" abStU ykp, ^trl, yiytirKu rhy llar4pa ei fih b YMs. 
iraj 8b itAV 'Apcioi^v crvvofio\oyli<r€ify, &s 6 rhy Tlar4p9 yiy^iuTKoty iroAA^^ 
ftSiAhoy oti§y r^s teriirtm rh S\oy, 4y 8b r^ 8A9> ical rh r4\os irrl rabrijs, 
Olshausen obs^^, in £v. Matt. xidv. 36, Comm. i. p. 909 ; 'Ist aber 
Tom Sohne Gottes hier die Bede, so kann das von ihm pr&didrte Nichtwissen 
der inn 4 pa und kein absolutes seyn, indem die Wesenseittkeii des Vater» 
und dss Bohnes das Wissen des Solmes und des Vaters nicht spedfisch an 
trennen gestattet ; es muss vielmehr nur von dem Zustande dear ithmvis dei 
Herm in Stande seiner Niedrigkeit verstanden warden.* 

^ St. Luke U. 33 : *ly}(rovr wpQiisoirrn coplf sol ^Aurt^ 

[iJKX 
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Jeeus aa * being filled with wisdom and St. John teaches that 
as the Word Incarnate, Jesus was actually ‘ full of truth/ St. 
John h^eans not only that our Lord was veracious, but that Ha, 
was fully in possession of objective truth P. It is clearly implied 
that, according to St.John, this fulness of truth was an element 
of that glory which the first disciples beheld or contemplated 
This statement appears to be incompatible with the supposition 
ijiat the Human Soul of Jesus, through spiritual contact with 
Which the disciples ‘beheld* the glory of the Eternal Word, 
was Itself not ‘full of truth.* St. John’s narrative does not 
admit of our confining this ‘ fulness of truth * to the later days 
of Christ’s minisfcr/, or to the period which followed His Be- 
surrection. There are then two representations before us, one 
suggesting a limitation of knowledge, the other a fulness of 
knowledge in thp human soul of Christ. In order to harmonize 
these statements, we need not fall back upon the vulgar ration- 
alistic expedient of supposing that between St. John’s represen- 
tation of our Lord’s Person, and that which is given in the three 
first Gospels, there is an intrinsic and radical discrepancy. If 
W 0 take St. John’s account together with that of St. Luke, 
might it not seem that we have here a special instance of that 
tender condescension, by which our Lord willed to place Him- 
self in a relation of real sympathy with the various experiences 
of our finite existence 1 If by an infusfed knowledge He was, 
even as a Child, ‘ full of truth,* yet that He might enter with 
the sympathy of experience into the various conditions of our 
intellectual life, He would seem to have acquired, by the slow 
labour of observation and inference, a new mastery over truths 
which He already, in another sense, possessed. Such a co- 
existence of growth in knowledge with a possession of all its 
ultimate results would not be without a parallel in ordinary 
human life. In moral matters, a living example may teach 
with a new power some law of conduct, the truth of which we 
have before recognised intuitively. In another field of know- 
ledge, the telescope or the theodolite may verify a result of 
which we have been previously informed by a mathematical 
calculation f. We can then conceive that the reality of our 

* St. Xiuko ii. 40 : trot^las* 

r St. John i. Iai TKitfnis x^ptros kcA ikffBtlas, 

« Ibid, : rV avrov. 

In thesame way, every manV stock of opinions is of a twofold character ; 
H Is partly traditional and partl^^ acquired by personal investigation and 
thou^. The traditionally received element in the mind, may be held, 
as such, with the uUnost tenacity; and yet there is a ^increase in 
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Lord’s intellectual development would not necessiurily be iiH 
coneifitent with the simultaneous perfection of His knowledge. 
As Man, He might have received an infused knowledge of all 
truth, and yet have taken possession through experience *and in 
detail of that which was latent in His mind, in order to corre« 
gpond with the intellectual conditions of ordinary human life. 
But, let us suppose that this explanation be rejected*, that St. 
John’s statement be left out of sight, and that St. Luke’s wor^s 
be understood to imply simply that our Lord’s Human Soul ac- 
quired knowledge which It did not in any sense possess before. 
Does even any such ‘increase in wisdom ’^as this during Christ’s 
early years, warrant our saying that, in ttte days of His min- 
istry, our Lord was still ignorant of the real claims and worth 
of the Jewish Scriptures! Does it enable us to go further, and 
to maintain that, when He made definite stg-tements on the 
subject, He was both the victim and the propagator of serious 
errpr ! Surely such inferences are not less unwarranted by the 
statements of Scripture than they are destructive of Christ’s 
character and authority as a teacher of truth ! 

2. But it may be pleaded that our Lord, in declaring His 
ignorance of the day of the last judgment, does positively assign 
a specified limit to the knowledge actually possessed by His 
Human Soul during His ministry. ‘ Of that day,’ He says, ‘ and 
that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father t.’ ‘ H these words,’ you 

wisdom/ when this element is, so to speak, taken possession of a second 
time by means of personal inquiry and reflection. This is, of course, 
a very remote analogy to the Sacred Subject discussed in the text, but 
it may serve to suggest how the facts of an infused knowledge and a real 
Trpo^iroirTc in our Lord’s Human Soul may have been compatible, 

• The following remarks ol^Dr. Klee will be read with interest. Dogmatik, 

p. 51X; * £>er Menschheit Christi kann keine absolute Yollendung und 
Iinperfeotibilitat der Erkenntniss von Anfang an zugelegt werden, weil 
dann Christas im Eingange in seine Glorie in Bezug auf sie uuverherrlicht 
geblieben wiire, was nicht wohl angenommen we:^n kann ; weil fem^ 
dann in Christo eine wahrhafte Allwissenheit angenommen werden miisste, 
was mit der menschlichen Natur und dem mcnschlichen Willen nicht wohl 
zti vereinbaren ist ; und wenn Einige sich damit helfen zu konnen glaubt^, 
dass diese* Allwissenheit immer nur eine aus Gnade mitgetheilte w&re, ^ 
ist dagegen zu bemerken, dass die Menschheit dann aus Gnade aucb die 
andem gdttlichen Attribute, z. B. Allmaeht haben konnte, und wenn man 
dieses mit der Entgegnung aus dem Felde zu schlagen glaubt, dass die 
Allmaeht die Gottheit selbst, mithin absolut incommunicabel ist, so muss 
erwidert werden, dass die Allwissenheit ebenso Gottes Wesen selbst, somit 
unmittbeilbai* ist.’ , . 

* St. Mark xiii. 3a : irtpl 2li^ r^s vafyns nal r^s o68cls owSfir 

oi flyysAoi d i» ovficuf^t 6 Tibs, cl fnh ^ IIaHp. / . 
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urge, * do mot refer to His ignorance as God, they must refer to 
His ign 9 rance in the only other possible sense, that is to say, to 
His ignorance as Man.’ 

Of what nature then is the * ignorance ’ to which our I»ord 
alludes in this mueh-controverted text ] Is it a real matter-of- 
fact ignorance, or is it an ignorance which is only ideal and 
hypothetical ) Is it an ignorance to which man, as man, is na*> 
tusally subject, buls to which the Soul of Christ, the Perfect Man, 
was not subject, dfnce His human intelligence was always illu- 
minated by an infused omniscience or is it an economical as 
distinct from a real ignorance 1 Is it the ignorance of the 
Teacher, who withiioRls from His disciples a knowledge which 
He actually possesses, but which it is not for their advantage 
to acquire * ^ or is it the ignorance which is compatible with 
implicit knowledge % Does Christ implicitly know the date of 
the day of judgment, yet, that He may rebuke the forwardness 
of His disciples, does He refrain from contemplating that which 
is potentially within the range of His mental vision 1 Is He 
deliberately turning away His gaze from the secrets which are 
open to it, and which a coarse, earthly curiosity would have 
greedily and quickly investigated y ? 

With our eye upon the literal meaning of our Lord’s words, 
must we not hesitate to accept any of these explanations ? It is 
indeed true that to many very thoughtful and saintly minds, 
the words, ‘ neither the Son,’ have not appeared to imply any 
‘ ignorance ’ in the Son, even as Man. But antiquity does not 
furnish any decisive consent in favour of this belief; and it 
might seem, however involuntarily, to put a certain force upon 
the direct sense of the passage. There is no sufficient ground 
for questioning the correctness of the text*; and here, as always, 
‘ if a literal explanation will stand, the furthest from the letter 
is commonly the worst.* If elsewhere, in the course of these 
lectures, we have appealed to the literal force of the great texts in 

* St. Grog. Bpist. lib. x. 39. ad Eulog. : 'In naturd quidem hu- 

mamtatis novit diem et horam judicii, sed tamen hunc non ex natard 
humanitatio novit.' 

* St. Aug. de Wn. i. 13 ; *Hoo enim nescit, quod neacienteo facft, id eat, 
quod non ita aciebat ut tunc diacipulis indicaret.’ St, Ambroa. de Fide, v, 
$ 333 : 'Nostrum asaumpait affectum, ut noatrd ignoratione nescire ae 
diceret, non quia aliquid ipae neaciret.’ St. Hil. de Trin. ix. 63. See the 
paasagea accumulated by Dr. Newman, Select Treatiaea of St. Athanasiua, 
p. 464, note/, Xflb. Fath. 

y & Lange, Leben Jeau, ii. 3, p. jaRo. 

. * St.Ambr. de Fid. v. $ 193: ‘Primum veterea non babent oodicee 
Gtwoi, quia nee Filiug adt,* 

Wl] . H h a 
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Bt. John and St. Paul, as yielding a witness to the Catholic doc^ 
tiine, can we substitute for the literal sense of the passage before 
us, a sense which, to say the least, is not that suggested by the 
letter ? If then we should understand that our Lord in His 
Human Sotil was, at the time of His speaking, actually ignorant 
of the day of the last judgment, we shall find ourselves sheltered 
by Fathers of unquestioned orthodoxy «•. St. Irenseus discovers 
in our Lord’s Human ignorance a moral argument against the 
intellectual self-assertion of his own Gnostic contemporaries ^ ; 
while he attributes Omniscience to the Divine Nature of Christ 
in the clearest terms. St. Athanasius in^sts that the explanation 
which he gives, restricting our Lord’s ignorance to His Human 
Soul, is a matter in which the faithful are well instructed c. 
He is careful to assert again and again our Lord’s omniscience 
as God the Word ; he attribu|;es Christ’s ‘ ignorance ’ as Man 
to the condescending love by which He willed to be like unto 
us in all things <1, and compares it, accordingly, to His hunger 

* Klee says: 'It was impossible, in virtue of the H3q)OBtatio Union, to 
ascribe to the Human Soul of Christ an absolute science and a perfect 
knowledge. On this subject, however, there is a very marked difference 
between the Fathers.* Dogmengeschichte, ii. 4. 7. Of the Fathers cited by 
Klee the majority assert a limitation of knowledge in our Lord's Human Soul. 

^ St. Iren. adv. Her. ii. 28, 6 : ' Irrationabiliter autem inflati, audaciter 
inenarrabilia Dei mysteria scire vos dicitis ; quandoquidem et Dominus, ipse 
Filius Dei, ipsum Judicii diem et horam concessit scire solum Patrem, mani< 
festb dicens, De die autem ilU et hor& nemo scit, neque Filius, sed Pater 
solus.** (Marc. xiii. 32.) Si igitur scientiam diei illius Filius non erubuit 
referre ad Patrem, sed dixit qu^ verum est ; neque nos erubescamus, quss 
sunt in qusestionibus majora secundum nos, reservare Deo. Nemo enim 
super Magistrum est.* That St. Irenseus is here referring to our Lord's 
humanity is clear from the appeal to His example. Of His IMvinity he 
says (ii. 28, 7): 'Spiritus Salvatoris, qui in eo est, scrutatur omnia, et 
altitudines Dei.* Cf. Bull, Def, SHd. Nic. ii. 5, 8. 

^ St. Athan. contr. Arian. Orat. iii. c. 45 : ot Si 4n\6xpurroi koX x/moto” 
^pot yiyt&trKWfAfUf &s oifK iiyyo&v 6 A6yos p A6yos iarly ^Atyty, *obH olSa/ 
oTSc yiip, iiWdt rb iyBpt&Trtyoy SeiKybs, bri rSfy i^yBp^vay Xbi6y iffn rb Styvotiy, 
leal bri ffdpKa Ayvooveay iyabutraro, iy p il>y irapHucus tKey^y, Dr. Mill resents 
the suggestion 'that when even an Athanasius could speak (with the 
Scriptures) of the limitation of human knowledge in the Incarnate 
Son, theP improved theology of later times is entitled to censure the senti* 
ment, as though impeaching His Divine Personality.’ On the Nature of 
Christianity, p. 18. 

** Ibid. 0. 43 ; K 4 y»y iy ry tbayyt\(y wtpl rov icorh rb Mpi^inyoy 

abrov* ndnp, ifJiXvBw ^ fipa* bd^atrdy vw rby TUy* b^ 4 f itrrty Srt ffo) 

Ttpl toD Tdj^»y riXovf ipay &s piy Adyos yiyderKti, &s bb (tybpmms hyyoci* 
&ydpd/wov ybp tHioK kyvouy, koI fui\tsTa ratrra. kKKh iral rovre rv$ 
epourlas fliwv tow 2aiT%>of. ybp yiyoyty dyOpotJros^ obte liroicx^cvat 

Hw adpKd Hiy AyvQoihw tlvcik, obic ol 5 «^ Tra M/s i/s Ms iyyou 

lima. 
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and thirst®. ‘ To whom/ exclaims St. Gregory Nazianzen, ‘ can 
it be a matter of doubt that Christ has a knowledge of that hour 
as God, but says that He is ignorant of it as Man^*? * St. Cyril 
of Alexandria argnes that our Lord’s * ignorance * as Man is in 
keeping with the whole economy of the Incarnation. As God, 
Christ did know the day of judgment ; but it was consistent 
with the law of sejpT-humiliation prescribed by His infinite love 
that He should as^me all the conditions of real humanity, and 
therefore, with the rest, a limitation of knowledge. There would 
be no reasonable ground for offence at that which was only a 
consequence of the Divine Incarnation ». You will remark, my 
brethren, the significa\ice of such a judgment when advanced by 
this great father, the uncompromising opponent of Nestorian 
error, the strenuous assertor of the Hypostatic Union, the chief 

<rapfW(ws, ohK «tjpT)K€ ^ tou 0€oC oVitVf tva /j}) ri 0(6Tris &yvo* 

ovtra (paiviiroitr &AA’ airKws, * 6 Tio^/ tpa rov kvdp^-nuv yivopiivov TioV 

4l &YPOia jfi 

• $t. Athon. contr. Arian. Orat. iii. c. 46 : ^arrep yhp Mpun-os yfvSptvos 

fA^rk hvBp^viav Kal Sirp^ Koi ir<i<rx€*> o&tcds p-er^ ph ruy kvBpditnoiv 

&vBpmifos ohK olBtf Buk&s 8^ 4 v Uarpl &y Adyos Koi io<pla cUBt, Koi ovBdv 
icFTiv it Ayvoti, Cf. ad Serap. ii. 9. 

^ St. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxx. 15 : natrot vm htyvoti ri ruby Svruy Xo<pla 6 
voiTir^s rSoy cudiyuVf 6 trvynKttrr^s icol perairoiKtr^St rr^pas r&y ytyoptytay ; 

. . , vatriy €i}Br}\oy, Sri yiv^VKU p^v, 0€6s, kyyouy 84 <f>yi<rty, its SyBpoifroSf 
j&y rt9 rb paiybptyoy '*'00 yoovpivov ; . ... fio're r^y Syyoiay tnroKap- 

fiivear M rh tb(rfP4(rrtpoy, r^ dvBpwmy^, pit ry &fl^ ravrriv \oyi(op4yovs, 

* St. Cyril. Alex. Thesaurus, Op. tom. v. p. 221 : &airep ody (rvyKtxf^priKev 
iaurby &s &vBponroy ytvdpfvoy p^rb dyBpd>itt»y Kcd ireiy^y Koi 8i^^y koL rb &Wa 
irdtrx^iy iirtp ^prircu rrepl avrov, rbv avrhy 8i] rp6iroy bK6\ovBoy pij a‘Kav8a\i{€^ 
trBai xby &s Ayffpoyiros \4yr) ptrb byBp^yrwy byyoeiy, Sri rijy abriiy fipiy itp6pf<r€ 
crdp/ca* o25« pby ybp &s 2o<pla Ka\ Abyos &y 4v Tlarpl’ pij tlS4vai 84 ^art 8t* rjpas 
K(d p4ff iip&v Sis S^pwros, But see the whole discussion of the bearing of 
St. Mark aiii. 32 upon the Homoousion (Thesaurus, pp. 217-2 24 ). Certainly 
St. Cyril refers to the olKoyopXof and he speaks of Christ’s * saying that He 
did not know, on our account,’ and of His professing not to know * humanly.* 
But this language does not amount to saying that Christ really did know, as 
Han, while for reasons of His own, whidL were connected with His love and 
<pikayBptyTla, He said He knew not. St. Cyrirs mind appears to be, that our 
Lord did know as God, but in His love He assumed all that belongs to real 
manhood, and, therefore, actual limitation of knowledge. The word olKovopla 
does not seem to mean here simply a gracious or wise arrangeyient, but 
the Incarnation, considered as involving Chri8t*8 submission to human 

' limitations. The Latin translator renders it * administrationi give Incar* 
natiom.* St. Cyr. Op. v. p. 218, St. Cyril does not say that Ch^t really 
did know <*# Man ; he must have said so, considering the bearing of his 
^lurgument, had he l^lieved it. He thus states the principle which he kept 
in view : 7^ SuMrroy r$>y \€^yop4y6»y iv rfj rd^u Ktlaeraf 

rmySera npbirtt yvpvip r^Aby^ wxra$€pop4yu)y rh bvBpdmyov^ oSrt pify rm 
IhBpiywiytty hfafiutvbrrwv eis rbu r^s B€6rTjros Kbyov. Thes. p. 2 gd* 

T*?J 
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inheritor of all that is most characteristic in the theologicfil 
mind of St* Athanasius. It is of course true that a dilferent belief 
was already widely received within the Church : it is enough to 
point to the ‘ retractation * of Leporius, to which St. Augustine 
was one of the subscribing bishops K But although a contrary 
judgment subsequently predominated in the West, it is certain 
that the leading opponents of Arianism did not shrink from re- 
cognising a limitation of knowledge in Christ’s Huanan Soul, and 
that they appealed to His own words as a warrant for doing so^. 

* But have we not here,’ you ask, ‘ albeit disguised under and 
recommended by the sanction of great names, the old heresy of 
the Agnoetes]* No. The Agnoetse attributed ignorance not 
merely to our Lord’s Human Soul, but to the Eternal Word. 
They seem to have imagined a confusion of Natures in Christ, 
after the Eutychian pattern, and then to have attributed igno- 
rance to that Divine Nature into which His Human Nature, as 
they held, was absorbed They were thus, on this point, in 
agreement with the Arians : while Eulogius of Alexandria, who 
wrote against them, admitted that Catholic fathers before him 
had taught that, as Man, Christ had been subject to a certain 
limitation of knowledge h 

a Quoted by Petavius, Be Incarn. x 5 . ; c. i, $ 14. Leporius appears to 
have answered the Arian objections by restricting the ignorance to our 
Xiord’s Human Soul, after the manner of St. Athanasius. He retracts as 
follows : * tJt autem et hinc nihil cuiquam in suspicione derelinquam, tuno 
diid, immb ad objeota respondi, Bominum nostrum Jesum Christum secun* 
dum hominem ignorare: sed nunc non solum dicere non praesumo, verum 
etiam priorem anathematizo prolatam in hao parte sententiam.* Leporius, 
however, seems really to have anticipated Nestorius in teaching a complete 
separation of our Lord’s Two Natures. Klee, Bogmengesoh. ii. 4. 4. 

* Compare Bishop Forbes on Nic. Creed, p. 146, snd ed. And see, St. Hil. 
in Matt. Comm. c. 26, n. 4 ; Theodoret in Ps. xv. § 7, quoted by Klee. 

** See Suioer in voo. ’AyvoTjral, i, p, 65 : * Hi docebant divinam Christ! 
naturam (hano enim solam post XTnionem agnoscebant, tanquam absorpta 
esset plan^ humana), qussdam i^orAsse, ut horam extrend judicii.* Eulogius 
of Alexandria, who wrote against them, denied any actual limitation of 
knowledge in Christ’s Manhood, but admitted that earlier Fathers had 
taught wis, riiu r&v *Aptiay&v fiavlay ; but, as he thinks, 

because hlKOPOfiut^tpop iZoK(fia<rap M rrjs &y$pwrST 7 iT 0 $ ravra 04 ptiv ^ 
v‘eipax»p^^y iKtiyovs p,§B4\K€iv ravra sarA r^s BtSrriros, Apud Photium, 
C^. 230, ed. Bdiker. p. 284, 6, sub fin. Klee distinguishes between the 
tea(^ing of those Fathers who denied that the Human Soul of Christ 
possessed unlimited Imowledge, and that of the Agnoetm, who * shaking 
of the Person of Christ without any limitationB,* maintained that He did 
not know the ^y of judgment. Bogmongesohi(^te, ii. 4, t 7. 

' It is remarkable that *die Ansioht dass Christi Mensohhelt gleioh nach / 
der Yereimgung mit dem Logos AUes wosste^ als Irrthom des Arnold ron 

[lbct. 
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< At any rate/ you rejoin, ‘ if our Lord’s words are to be taken 
literally, if they are held to mean that the knowledge of His 
Human Soul is in any degree limited, are we not in danger of 
Nestorian error ? Does not this conjunction of “ knowledge ” and 
“ ignorance in one Person, and with respect to a single subject, 
dissolve the unity of the God-man “1 Is not this intellectual 
dualism inconsistent with any conception we can form of a single 
personality %, Caeinot we understand the indisposition of later 
theologians to acuept the language of St. Athanasius and others 
without an explanation, even although a sense which it does not 
of itself suggest k thereby forced upon it 1 * 

The question to be considered, my brethren, is whether such 
an objection has not a wider scope than you intend. Is it not 
equally valid against other and undisputed contrasts between 
the Divine and^ Human Natures of the Incarnate Son 1 For 
example, as God, Christ is omnipresent ; as Man, He is present 
at a particular point in space Do you say that this, however 
mysterious, is more conceivable than the co-existence of igno- 
rance and knowledge, with respect to a single subject in a single 
personality 1 Let me then ask whether this co-existence of igno- 
rance and knowledge is more mysterious than a co-existence of 
absolute blessedness and intense suffering! If the Scriptural 
words which describe the sufferings of Jesus are understood 
literally, without establishing Nestorianism ; why are we in 
danger of Nestorianism if we understand Him to be speaking of 
His Manhood, when He asserts that the Son is ignorant of the 
day of judgment ! If Jesus,, as Man, did not enjoy the Divine 
attribute of perfect blessedness, yet without prejudice to His 
full possession of it, as God ; why could He not, in like manner, 
as Man, be without the Divine attribute of perfect knowledge 1 
If as He knelt in Gethsemane, He was in one sphere of existence 
All-blessed, and in another ‘ sore amazed, very heavy, sorrowful 
even unto death ; ' might He not with equal truth be in the 


Yillaaova 1309 fbnnlioh verurthdlt worden.* Klee, Bogmatik, p. 511. 
Arnold attempted to maintain tliat hia opinion was a necessary consequence 
of the Hypostatic Union. * Quantum cit6 anima Christi fuit unita Divini- 
tati, stadm ipsa anima scivit omnia, que Deus scit ; quia alias, ut dicebat, 
non fuiaset cum eft una persona, prsecipub quia scire est circumstantia per* 
tinens ad suppositum individuiJe, et non ad naturam.* Eimerio. XHrect* 
inquis. ii. qu. 11. qu. by Klee, Bogmengesch. ii. 4, 8. 

Sticqr, Beden Jesn in Matt. xziv. 56. 

» Scotns Srigena first taught ,the ubiquity of our Lord’s Manhood ; in 
more recent times it was prominently put forward by Luth^, as an expW 
nation of his teaching on the Eucharist. See Hooker, E. P. v* 55. 
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ond Omniscient, and in the otW subject to limitations of know- 
ledge 1 The di^culty ® is common to alii the contrasts of the 
Divine Incarnation ; biit these contrasts, while they enhance our 
sense of our Lord’s love and condescension, do not destroy our 
apprehension of the Personal Unity of the Incarnate Christ P. 
His Single Personality has two spheres of existence ; in the one 
It is all-blessed, undying, and omniscient ; in the other It meets 
with pain of mind and body, with actual death, and ,with a cor- 
respondent liability to a limitation of knowledge. No such limit- 
ation, we may be sure, can interfere with the completeness of His 
isedemptive office. It cannot be supposed to involve any ignorance 
of that which the Teacher and Saviour of maidcind should know; 
while yet it suffices to place Him as Man in a perfect sympathy 
Iv^ith the actual conditions of the mental life of His brethren 

If then this limitation of our Lord’s humaij knowledge be 
admitted, to what does the admission lead ? It leads, properly 
Speaking, to nothing beyond itself. It amounts to this : that at the 
|)articular time of His speaking, the Human Soul of Christ was 
restricted as to Its range of knowledge in one particular direction. 

For it is certain from Scripture that our Lord was constantly 
giving proofs, during His earthly life, of an altogether super- 
iiuman range of knowledge. There was not merely in Him the 
«j[uiok and penetrating discernment of a very holy soul, — ^not 
merely ‘that unction from the Holy One* whereby Christians 
instinctively ‘know all things* that concern their salvation. It 

« Bishop Ellioott, in Aids to Faith, p.^45 : ‘Is there really any greater 
difficulty in such a passage [as St. Mark*xm. 32] than in John xi. 33, 35, 
\vher6 we are told that those holy cheeks were still wet with human tears, 
while the loud Voice was crying, ** Lazarus, come forth ! ” * 

P jSee Leibnitz’s reply to Wissowatius, <5(^uoted by Lessing, Sammtl. 
Sohrift. ix. 277 : ‘Potest quis ex nostr& hypothesi simul esse ille qui nescit 
diem judicii, nempe homo, et ille quI est Deus Altissimus. Quse hypothesis 
liostra, quod idem simul possit esse Deus et homo, quamdiu non evertitur, 
tamdiu contrarium aigumentum petit principium.' 

4 See Klee, Bogmatik, p. 511 : ‘ Auch das kann nicht gesagt werden, dasa 
die menschliche K atur, wenn sie nicht absolut vollkommen und imperfe^ibel 
ist, dann mit TJnwissenheit behaftet ist ; denn nicht'aUwissend ist nicht 
iinwissend, i^nst war Adam vor seinem Falle schon, und sind die En^l und 
HeUigen in ihrer Glorie ianmerfort in der UnwisMheit. DnwissenWt ist 
Negation des nothwendigen und ziemenden Wissens, und solche ist in der 
Mensohheit Ohristi nicht, in welche die ihr verbundene Gottheit alles zu 
ihrem Berufe gehorige und durch sie alles zum Heile der Mensohheit . 
horige Uberstrdmte. Bariim war auch die Stei^rung der Wissensohaft der 
Menschheit keine Erldsung derselben, und faUt der Einwand, dass, wenn 
die Menschheit etwas nicht gewusst ha^te, sie eine erldsungsbediirftige 
gewesen war^, was doch nicht angenommen werden konne^ weg.* 




was Emphatically a knowledge of hard natters of iact, not 
revealed to Him by the senses, and beyond the reaoh of sense. 
Thus He knows the exact coin which will be found in the month 
of the first fish which His apostle will presently take^. He 
bases His discourse on the greatest in the kingdom of heaven, on 
an accurate knoifledge of the secret communings in which His 
conscience-stricliten disciples had indulged on the road to Caper- 
naum *. He gives particular instructions to the tWo disciples 
as to the finding of the ass on which He will make His entry 
into JeruBiilem k He is perfectly cognizant of the secret plot- 
tings of the traitor, although no human informant had disclosed 
them Nor is thffe Knowledge supernaturally communicated at 
the moment ; it is the result of an actual supra-sensuous sight 
of that which He describes. ‘ Before that Philip called thee,* 
He says to Nathanael, ‘ when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee*.* Do you compare this to the knowledge of secrets 
ascribed to Elisha y, to Daniel to St. Peter®! In these in- 
stances, as eminently in that of Daniel, the secret was revealed 
to the soul of the prophet or apostle. In the case of Christ we 
hear of no such revelation ; He speaks of the things of heaven 
with a calm familiarity, which is natural to One Who knows 
them as beholding them ‘in Himself E/ 

Indeed, our Lord’s knowledge embraced two districts, each 
of which really lies open only to the Eye of the Most High. 
We will not dwell on His knowledge of the unsuspected future, 
a knowledge inherent in Him, as it was imparted to those 
prophets in whom His Spirit had dwelt. We will not insist on 
His knowledge of a strictly contingent futurity, such as is 
involved in His positive assertion that Tyre and Sidon would 
have repented of their sins, if they had enjoyed the opportunities 
of Chorazin and Bethsaida ^ ; although such knowledge as this, 
considering the vast survey of motives and circumstances which 
it implies, must be strictly proper to God alone. But He knew 
the secret heart of man, and He knew the hidden thought and 
purpose of the Most High God. Such a ‘ discemer * was He 
* of the thoughts and intents* of human hearts <1, so truly did His 

St. Matt. xvii. 27. 

• St. Luke ix. 47 : rhv tiia\oyi(rfjLbv KapJitas ahrQu, 

• St. Matt. xxi. 2 ; St. Mark xi. 2 ; St. Luke xix. 30. 

tt St. John xiii. ii. * Ibid, t 49. ^ 2 Kings vi. 9, 32. 

• Dm, ii. 19. • Act^ V. 3. St. John vi. 61 : iv iourf, 

« St. Matt. xi. 21. 

^ Heb, iv. 12 : KpiTtKhs ivBvfiiffwy koI ivvoiav Kopdiat, 
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Apocalyptic title, the * Searcher of the reins and hearts®,* belong 
to Him in the days of His historical manifestation, that ^ He 
needed not that any should testify to Him of men, for He knew 
what was in man^’.* This was not a result of His taking careful 
note of peculiarities of action and character manifested to the 
eye by those around Him, but of His ‘ perceiving in His Spirit * 
and * knowing in Himself « * the unuttered reasonings and voli- 
tions which were taking shape, moment by momentf within the* 
secret souls of men, just as clearly as He saw physical facts not 
prdinarily appreciated except by sensuous perception. This was 
the conviction of His apostles, ‘ We are ^ure,* they said, ‘ that 
Thou knowest all things ‘ Lord, Thou kfiowest all things,* 
pries St. Peter, ‘Thou knowest that I love Thee!,* Yet more, 
in the Eternal Father Jesus encounters no impenetrable mys- 
ieries ; for Jesus no clouds and darkness are round about Him, 
jpor is His way in the sea, nor His path in the deep waters, nor 
His footsteps unknown. On the contrary, our Lord reciprocates 
4he Father’s knowledge of Himself by an equivalent knowledge 
^f the Father, ‘ As the Father knoweth Me, even so know I 
the Father V ‘No Man knoweth Who the Son is, but the 
Father ; and Who the Father is, but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal Him K* Even if our Lord should be speak- 
ing, in this passage, primarily at least, of His Divine omniscience, 
He is also plainly speaking of a knowledge infused into and 
possessed by His Human Soul, and thus His words supply the 
true foil to His statement respecting the day of judgment. If 
that statement be construed literally, it manifestly describes, not 
the normal condition of His Human Intelligence, but an excep- 
tional restriction. For the Gospel history implies that the 
knowledge infused into the Human Soul of Jesus was ordinarily 
and practically equivalent to omniscience. ‘ We may conjecture,* 
says Hooker, ‘how the powers of that Soul are illuminated. 
Which, being so inward unto God, cannot choose but be privy 
unto all things which God worketh, and must therefore of 
necessity be endued with knowledge so far forth universal, 
though not with infinite knowledge peculiar to Deity Itself »^* 

* Bev. fi. 33. The messfige from Jesus to eaoh of the angels of the seven 
Churches begins with the word ofSa, as if in order to remind these Inshopj 
of His sotthpraetrating onmismenoe. 

* St. John ii. 35: 06 xpclov “rh /Mprvp^trji frtpl tow Mp^ov* 

yhp iyitmiTKM rt t gt. Mark ii. 8 ; V. 30, 

^ St, Jolm xvi. 30 : vw otBaney 6ti olSof vdwra. 

^ Ibid. xxi. 17; K^if, ot* rdyra olBas* trif' Hrt vs. 

^ Ibid, X. * St. Luke x. aa, ® Ecd PoU v. S4. 7, 

[liJfcCT. 
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St. Paul’s assej-tion that ‘in Christ are hidden all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge V may practically be understood of 
Christ’s earthly life, no less than of His life of gloiy. If then 
His Human Intellect, flooded as it was by the infusion of bound- 
less light streaming from His Deity, was denied, at a particular 
time, knowledge of the date of a particular future event, this 
may well be compared with that deprivation of the consola- 
* tions of Deity^ to which His Human affections and will were 
exposed when He hung dying on the Cross. If ‘the Divine 
Wisdom,* as Kshop Bull has said, ‘ impressed its effects upon 
the Human Soul^of Christ pro trniporum rationed in the degree 
required by palrticular occasions or emergencies 0,* this would be 
only one application of the principle recognised by St. Ireneeus 
and Theodoret, and rendered familiar to many of us in the 
language of Hooker. ‘As the parts, degrees, and offices of 
that mystical administration did require, which He voluntarily 
undertook, the beams of Deity did in operation always accord- 
ingly restrain or enlarge themselves p.* We may not attempt 
rashly to specify the exact motive which may have determined 
our Lord to deny to His Human Soul at one particular date 
the point of knowledge here in question; although we may 
presume generally that it was a part of that condescending love 
which led Him to become ‘ in all things like unto His brethren.* 
That He was ever completely ignorant of aught else, or that He 
was ignorant on this point at any other time, are inferences for 
which we have no warrant, and which we make at our peril. 

But it is not on this account alone that our Lord’s Human 
ignorance of the day of judgment, if admitted, cannot be made 
the premiss of an argument intended to destroy His authority, 
when He sanctions the Mosaic authorship and historical trust- 
worthiness of the Pentateuch. That argument involves a con- 
fusion between limitation of knowledge and liability to error ; 
whereas, plainly enough, a limitation of knowledge is one thing, 

» Col. ii, 3: Ik $ tlffi TtLfT€s ol 6 ri<ravpo\ rijs ffofias i«xl rijs yih&irtwt 
hr6Kpv<l>oi, 

® BuUi Def, Nio. ii. 5, 8 : * Quippe divinam Sapiexilfiaxn menti hu- 
Christi effeotuB buob impresfdsse pro temporum rationed Christtmaiqtie, 
quA Homo fuit, irpoK^i^ai profecisse sapientiA (Luc. ii. 5a) ^ooquo 
pro tempore 8U» AirotrroAiijr, quo istA scientiA opus non habebat (this seems 
to hint at more than anything wMch the text of the New Testikmeut 
warrants) diem judicii universalis ignorare potuisse, nemini sano absurdum 
videbitur.’ • , , 

P Hooker, Ecd. Pol. v. 54. 6. See Mr. Keble s references from Theodoret 
(Dial. iii. t. 4, pars. i. 233) and St. Iren. Hsev. iii. c. 19. 31 
Tm] 



assailants of the Pentateuch make Our 

and fellibility is another. St. Paul says that ‘we know in 
part %* and that ‘ we see through a glass darWy Yet St Paul 
is so certain of the truth of that which he teacher as to exclaini) 

‘ If we or an angel from heaven preach any other Qospel to you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him bo 
accursed®.* St Paul clearly believed in his own infallibility as 
a teacher of religious truth ; and the Church of Christ has ever 
since regarded his Epistles as part of an infallible literature. 
But it is equally clear that St, Paul believed his knowledge of 
religious truth to be limited. Infallibility does not imply omni- 
science, any more than limited knowledge hoqplies error. Infal- 
libility may be conferred on a human teacher with very limited 
knowledge, by a special endowment preserving him from error. 
A^en we say that a teacher is infallible, we do not mean that 
hii knowledge is encyclopaedic, but merely that, when he does 
tclich, he is incapable of propounding as truth that which, in 
p^nt of fact, is not true K 

Now the argument in question assumes that Christ our Lord, 
wten teaching religious truth, was not merely fallible, but 
ai^ually in serious error. If indeed our Lord had believed 
Ifimself to be ignorant of the authorship or true character of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, we may presume that He would not 
have fallen below the natural level of ordinary heathen honesty, 
by speaking with authority upon a subject with which He was 
consciously unacquainted. It is admitted that He spoke as 
believing Himself to be teaching truth. But was He, in point 
of &ct, not teaching truth 1 Was that which He believed to be 
knowledge nothing better than a servile echo of contemporary 
ignorance? Was His knowledge really limited on a subject- 
matter, where He was Himself unsuspicious of the existence of 
a limitation ? Was He then not merely dehcient in information, 

® I Cor. xiii, 9 : iK fi^povs yhp yiydtrKOfity, 

*■ Ibid, ver. 13 : e\4feofuy yi^p ipri fit* Mvrpw 4y cdylyua/ru 

• Gal. i. 8 , 9 . 

^ Ot Bishop H. Browne, Pentateuch and Elohiatlo Psalms, p. 15 : ‘ Igno* 
ranee does not of necessity involve error. Of course in our present state of 
being, and with our propensity to lean on our wisdom, ignorance is ex- 
trem^y likely to lead to error. But ignorance Is hot error: and thore is 
not one woM in the Bible which could lead us to suppose that our blessed 
lord was liable to error in any sense of the word or in any department 
of knowledge. I do not say that we have any distinct statements to the 
oontmry, but there is no^^ like a hint that there was such a liability : 
whereas His other human i^mities, weakness, weariness, sorrow, ;fe^, , 
. sufficing, temptation, ignorance all these are nut forward prominetitty, 
and many of them frequently.* 
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Lord both fallibhyond a teacher of actum 

but &Ilible ; not merely fallible, but actually in error) and has 
it been reserved for the criticism of the nineteenth century to 
set Him right! It must be acknowledged that our^Lord’s ^tate- 
ment respeotrftg the day of judgment will not avail to sustain 
a deduction which supposes, not an admitted limitation of 
knowledge, but an unsuspected self-deception of a character 
and extent wliich, in the case of a purely human teacher, 
would b€k' altcjgether destructive of any serious claim to teach 
substantial tr^ith^. 

Nor is this idl. The denial of our Lord’s infallibility, in the 
form in which it has come before us of late years, involves an 
unfavourable ^dgment, not merely of His intellectual claims, 
but of the pen|5tration and delicacy of His moral sense. This is 
the more observable because it is fatal to a distinction which 
has been projected, between our Lord’s authority as a teacher of 
spiritual or moral truth, and His authority when dealing with 
those questions which enter into the province of historical 
criticism. If in the latter sphere He is said to have been liabl^ 
and subject to error, in the former, we are sometimes told, His 
instinct was invariably unerring. But is this the case, if our 
Lord was really deceived in His estimate of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, and if further the account of the origin and composition 
of that book which is put forward by His censors be accepted as 
satisfactory ) Our Lord quotes Deuteronomy as a work of the 
highest authority on the subject of man’s relations and duties 
to God X. Yet we are assured that in point of fact this book 
was nothing better than a pious forgery of the age of Jeremiah, 
if indeed it was not a work of that prophet, in which he em- 
ployed the name and authority of Moses as a restraint upon the 
increasing polytheism of the later years of king Josiah y. That 


" If a human teacher \?ere to ded'ne to speak on a ^ven subject by 
saying that he did not know enough about it, this would not be a reason 
for disbelieving him when he proceeded to speak confidently on a totally 
distinct subject, thereby at least implying that he did know enCngh 
to warrant his speaking. On the contrary, his silence in the one case 
would be a reason for trusting his statements in the other. ^ The argum^t ' 
which is under consideration in the text would have been really spnnd, ; 
if our Saviour had fixed the date of the day of judgment, and the event 
had shewn Him to have been mistaken. 

* St. Matt. iv. 4, Beut. viii. 3 ; St. Matt. iv. 7, Deut. vi. x6 ; St. Matt, 
tv, 10, Deut. vi. 13, and x. ao. 

y Ooleiiso oft the Pentateuch, vol. ii p. 427 ; ^Supposing (to fix otir ideas) 
that Jeremiah really wrote the book, we must not fors^t that he Was a 
pr^phe^ and, m suc^ habituaUy disposed to regard all special impnlsee 
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hypothesis has been discussed elsewhere and by others on its 
own critical merits. Here it may suffice to dbserve, that if it 
could have been seriously entertained it would involve our Lord 
in something more than intellectual fallibility. If Deuteronomy 
is indeed a forgery, Jesus Christ was not merely ignorant 
of a fact of literary history. His moral perceptions were at 
fault. They were not sufficiently fine to miss the consistency, 
the ring of truth, in a document which professed to have come 
from the great Lawgiver with a Divine authority; while, ac- 
cording to modern writers, it was only the ‘ pious* fiction of 
a later age, and its falsehood had only not been admitted by 
its author, lest its ‘ effect* should be counteracted *. 

When, in the middle of the ninth century, the pseudo- 

his mind to religious activity as direct inspirations fmm the Divine 
feource of Truth. To us, with our inductive training and scientific habits 
of mind, the correct statement of facts appears of the first necessity ; and 
consciously to misstate them, or to state as fact what we do not know or 
|)dieve from external testimony to be fact, is a crime against truths But 
|o a man who believed, himself to be in immediate communication with the 
Source of all Truth, this condition must have been reversed. The inner 
voice, which he believed to be the voice of the Divine Teacher, would 
become all-powerful — would silence at once all doubts and questionings. 
What it ordered him to do, he would do without hesitation, as by direct 
Command of God, and all considerations as to morality or immorality would 
either not be entertained at all, or would only take the form of misgivings 
as to whether, possibly, in any particular case, the command itself was 
really Divine, 

*Let us imagine, then, that Jeremiah, or any other contemporary seer, 
meditating upon the condition of his country, and the means of weaning his 
people f2^)m idolatry, became possessed with the idea of writing to them an 
address, as in the name of Moses, of the kind which we have just been 
considering, in which the laws ascribed to him, and handed down from an 
eai'lier age, which were now in many respects unsuitable, should be adapted 
to the present droumstances of the times, and re-enforced with solemn 
prophetical utterances. This thought, we may believe, would take in the 
prophets mind the form of a Divine command. All question of deception 
ov fmuspia would vanish.’ 

• Colenso on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. p. 429: 'Perhaps, at first, it was 
felt to be difficult or undesirable to say or do anything which might act as 
a check upon the zeal and energy which the king himself exhibited, and in 
which, as it scorns, he was generally supported by the people, in putting 
down by force the gross idolatries which abounded in his kingdom. That 
impulsive effort, which followed immediately the reading of the "Book,” 
might have been arrested, if he had been told at once the true origin of 
those awful words which had made so strong an impression on him. They 
were not less awful, indeed, or less true, because uttered in the name ot 
M oses by such a prophet as Jeremiah. But still it is obvious that 
effect was likely to be greatly intensified under the idea that they were 
the last utterances of Moses himself* 

[ ,^CT. 
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. I I- | - *i 1 l |l 11,1.11 

Isidorian decretal^ were first brought from beyond the Alps to 
Bome> they were* almost immediately cited by Nicholas I. in 
reply to an appeal of Hincmar of Eheims, in order to justify 
and e:ctend the then advancing claims of the Eoman Chairs 
We must then either suppose that this Pope was really in- 
capable of detecting a forgery, which no Boman Catholic writer 
would now thinh of defending \ or else we must imagine that, in 
^order to advance an immediate ecclesiastical object, he could 
condescend to quote a document which he knew to have been 
recently forged, as if it had been of ancient and undoubted 
authority. The former supposition is undoubtedly most wel- 
come to the contimoli sense of Christian charity ; but it is of 
course fatal to any belief in the personal infallibility of Pope 
Nicholas I. A like dilemma awaits us in the Gospel history, 
if those unha^y theories respecting the Pentateuch to which 
I have allud^ are seriously adopted. Before us is no mere 
question as to whether Christ’s knowledge was or was not 
limited ; the question is, whether as a matter of fact He taught 
or implied the truth of that which is not true, and which a finer 
moral sense than His might have seen to be false. The question 
is plainly, whether He was a trustworthy teacher of religious no 
less than of historical truth. The attempted distinction between 
a critical judgment of historical or philological facts, and a 
moral judgment* of strictly spiritual and moral truths, is in- 
applicable to a case in which the moral judgment is no less 
involved than the intellectual ; and we have really to choose 
l>etween the infallibility, moral no less than intellectual, of 
Jesus Christ our Lord on the one hand, and the conjectural 
speculations of critics, of whatever degree of critical eminence, 
on the other. 

Indeed, as bearing upon this vaunted distinction between 
spiritual truth, in which our Lord is still, it seems, to be an 
authority, and historical truth, in which His authority is to be 
set aside, we have words of His own which prove how truly He 
made the acceptance of the lower portions of His teaching a pre- 
liminary to belief in the higher. ‘ If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I teU you of 
heavenly things®?* How indeed? If, when He sets the seal of 
His authority upon the writings of Moses as a whole, and upon 
the most miraculous incidents which they relate in detail, He. 

Dean Milman, History of Latin Christianity, vol. ii. p. 379. 

Compare Winter, Lehfbuch des Kirchenrechte, pp. 206 210. 

« St. John iii. 12. 
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is really only the uneducated Jew who ignorantly repeats and 
reflects the prejudice of a barbarous age ; horw shall we be sure 
that when He reveals the Character of God, precepts 

of the new life, or the reality and nature of the iendless world, 
He is really trustworthy — trustworthy as an Authority to whdtn, 
we are prepared to cling in life and in death ? You say that 
here your conscience ratifies His teaching, — that the < enthusiasm 
of humanity* which is in you sets its seal upon ihis higher 
teaching of the Redeemer of men. Is then your conscience in 
very^truth the ultimate and only teacher ^ Have you anticipated, 
and might you dispense with, the teaching of Christ 1 And 
what if your conscience, as is surely not ^impossible, has itself 
been warped Of misled! What if, in surveying even the moral 
matter of His teaching, you still assume to exercise a * verifying 
faculty,* and object to this precept as ascetic, and to that 
command as exacting, and to yonder most merciful revelation 
of an endless woe as * Tartarology I* Alas 1 brethren, experience 
proves it, the descent into the Avemus of unbelief is only too 
easy. There are broad highways in the life of faith, just as in 
the life of morality, which a man cannot leave without certain 
risk of losing his way in a trackless wilderness. To deny our 
Lord*s infallibility, on the precarious ground of a single known 
limitation of knowledge in His human intellect, is not merely 
an inconsequence, it is inconsistent with any serious belief in 
His real Divinity. The common sense of faith assures us that 
if Christ is really Divine, His infallibility follows as a thing of 
course. The man who sincerely believes that Jesus Christ is 
God will not doubt that His every word standeth sure, and 
that whatever has been sealed and sanctioned by His supreme 
authority is independent of, and unassailable by, the fallible 
judgment of His creatures respecting it. 

(3) If the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity implies that as a 
teacher of truth He is infallible, it also illuminates His suffer- 
ing death upon the Cross with an extraordinary significance. 

The degrees of importance which are attributed to the several 
events and stages of pur Lord’s life on earth, will naturally 
vary with the variations of belief respecting His Person. With 
the Humanitarian, for instance, the dominant, almost the ex- 
clusive, interest will be found to centre in Christ’s Ministry, as 
affording the largest illustrations of His Human Character and 
of His moral teaching. The mysteries which surround His en- 
trance into and His departure &om cur human world, will have 
been thrown into the background as belonging to questions of 
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•a very inferior degree of impoiiance) or possibly, as at best 
serving to illustii^te the legendary creativeness of a subsequent 
age. PferbftpS;^ certain historical and chronological yalue will 
stiU be allowed to attach to Christ’s Birth. Perhaps if ffis 
Besturection be admitted to have been a matter of historical 
occurrence, a high evidential significance will continue to be 
assigned to it, s^ch as was recognised by Priestley and by all 
Socinians of the ^st generation. And to a Humanitarian, the 
interest of Christas Death will be of a yet higher kind. For 
ChrisPs Death ejSters into His moral Self-manifestation ; it is 
the heroic climaie of His devotion to truth ; it is the surest seal 
which a teacher isah set upon his doctrine. Thus a Humani* 
tarian will adm^ that the dying Christ saves tlie world by 
enriching its sto<spk of moral life, by setting before the eyes of 
men, for all futyre time, the example of a transcendent sacri- 
fice of self. But in the bare fact that Jesus died, Humani- 
tarianism sees no mystery beyond that which attaches to the 
death of any ordinary man. The Crucifixion is simply regarded 
as a practical appendix to the Sermon on the Mount, And 
thus to the Socinian pilgrim, the mountain of the beatitudes 
and the shores of the Sea of Galilee will always and naturally 
appear more worthy of reverence and attention, than the spot 
on which Mary brought her Son into the world, or than the 
hiQ on which Jesus died. 

Far otherwise must it ever be with a sincere believer in our 
Saviour’s Godhead. Not that he can be insensible to the com- 
manding moral interest which the Life and teaching of the 
Perfect Man ever rouses in the heart of Christians, That Life 
and that teaching have indeed for him a meaning into which 
the Humanitarian cannot enter ; since the believer knows that 
it is God Who lives and speaks in Jesus. But contemplating 
Jesus as the Incarnate God, he is necessarily attracted by those 
points in our Lord’s earthly Life, at which the contrast i^ most 
vividly marked between His Divine and Eternal Nature and 
His state of humiliation as Man. 

This attraction is reflected in the believer’s religious thought, 
in his devotions, in the instinctive attitude of his interest toward^ 
the Life of Jesus. The creed expresses the thought of the whole 
V company of the faithful. After stating that the Only-begotten 
8on, cokkubstantial with the Father, for us men and for oun 
salvation came down from heaven and was made Man, the creed 
proceeds to q>eak of His CMicifixion, Sufierings, Burial, Beguiy 
rection, and Ascension. The creed makes no allui|^ to Hie 
tnx] li 
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example, or to till i^ture and contentB of His doctmo« In aH 
analogot^ sexise the Litanj gives utterance to the devotion Of 
the coll<|ctive Church. In the Litany, JesuB, our ^ Good Lord,* 
is «ntre|ted to deliver ixs ‘by* the successive mysteries of His 
earthly Self-manifestation. Dependent pn the mystery of His 
holy Incarnation are His ‘holy Kativity and CircumciBion/ 
His ‘Baptiim, Fasting, and Temptation,* His ‘Agony and 
Bloody Sweat/ His ‘Cross and Passion,* His ‘preciotts Deaiii 
and Burial,* His ‘ glorious Eesurrection and* Ascension.* Here 
r again there is no reference to His sinless example, or to His 
words of power. Why is this 1 Is it not because the thought 
of the Church centres most persistently lipon the Person of 
Jesus? His teaching and His example, although they pre- 
suppose His Divinity, yet in many ways appeal to us indepen- 
dently of it. But the significance of His birth into'^the world, 
of His varied Bufferings d, of His death, of His rising from the 
tomb, and of His ascent to heaven, resides chiefiy, if not al- 
together, in the fact that His Person is Divine. That truth 
illuminates these features of His earthly Self-manifestation, 
which else might be thrown into the shade by the moral beauty 
of His example or of His doctrine. The birth and death of a 
mere man, and even the resurrection and glorification of a mere 
man, would only be the accessories of a higher interest centring 
in the range and influence of his ideas, in the force and con- 
sistency. of his conduct, in the whole bearing of his moral and 
intellei^tual action upon the men of his time. But when He 
Who is bom, Who suffers, Who dies, Who rises and ascends, is 
, known to be personally and literally God, it is inevitable that 
the interest of thought and devotion should take a direction in 
which tie ‘mysteify of godliness* is most directly^and urgently 
felt. Christian devotion necessarily hovers arpund those criticed 
turning-points in the Self-manifestation of the Infinite and Al- 
mighty Being, at which His gracious and . immeasurable Self- 
hui3(iUi^ion most powerfully illustrates His boundless love, by 
the coi^trast which it yields to the majesty of His Divine an4 
EtemailE’erBbn. Ho one would care for the bii’thplace or grave 
of the philosopher, when he could visit the scene dT his fp- , 
tplleotual victopes ; hut the Christian pilgrim, in ^ a^s tS 
the dmroh, is^ less riveted hy the lake-side and 
Galilee^ than,, by those sac;^d sites, , where his God alipiaiidbut 

^ C^. In this connection Heb. x.ap, an apostate the Faa^ 
la desodbed a» 6 'Ttbv rev Ocev mraircpH^af^ and I Ow. fi. rbi* 
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firsi humai^ breath and where He pohred fortib His Blood 
upoh the Cross of shame. 

Let us imai^lie, if we can, that our Lord’s life had 
written, not by the blessed Evangelists, but by some modSoii^ 
Socinian or ^ur^nitarian author. Would not the relative 
portions assigned to the several parts of His life have been v^^ 
different from thbse which we hnd in the Hew Testament 9 We 
should have beeil presented with an analytical exposition of ^be 
moral greatness Christ, in its several bearings upon the indivi* 
dual and social Bfe of man ; and His teaching would have been 
insisted upon as Altogether eclipsing in importance any questions 
which might be lifted as to His * origin’ or His ‘place in the 
world of spirits/ As for His Death, it would of course have 
been introduced as tlie natural result of His generous confUot 
with the great .evils and corruptions of His day. But this 
closing episode would have been treated hurrieAy and wiih 
reserve. The modern writer would have led us to the foot of 
Calvary. There he would have left us to our imaginaiion, and 
a 3 that fDllowed would have been summarized in a couple of 
sentences. The modem writer would have avoided any appeaiy 
: ance of giving prominence to the ‘physical aspects’ of the 
tragedy, to the successive insults, cruelties, cries, which indicated 
80 many distinct phases of mental or bodily agony in tbe sufferer. 
He would have argued that to dwell intently on these things was 
xutnecessarily harrowing to the feelings, and moreover, that it 
might distract attention from the general moral interest to which 
the Death of J esus was, in his judgment, only subsidiary. Clearly 
he would not have followed in the track of the Evangelist^ 
For the four Evangelists, while the plan and materials of tlieir 
several narratives present many points of difference, yet concur 
in assigning an extraordinary importance, not memy to 
g^eral narrative of the Passion, but to its minute details. This 
is more in harmony with, the genius of St. Mark and St. Lulm 
than with that of St. Maj^thew ; but considering the scope and 
drift of the fourth Gospel it is at first sight most remarkable In 
St. John. For instead of veiling the hunrUiatipnc oi the Woi^ 
Licarnate, St. John regards them as so many illustrawns of His 
>gloryv^ and, indeed, each of the four evangelical namtlve^ 
howev&condensed may be its earlier portions, expands into the 
mintttA^iivticalarity of diary, as it appro|Che 8 the foot of the 
Ckoes. " ' . ^ 

Ncntr this concurrent disj^irion of tlm feur Evangelists ii 
iVe^oeni^y suggesrive. It implies that there is a VA^eomento^ 
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interest attaching, not merely to the Death of Christ ^s a whole, 
but to each stage and feature of the great agony in detail. It 
implies that this interest is not merely moral and human, but of 
a higher and distinct kind. The moral requirements of the 
history would have been satisfied, had we been compendiously 
informed that Christ died at last in attestation of the moral 
truth which He taught ; but this detailed enumeration of the 
successive stages and shades of suffering, both physical and 
mental, leads the devout Christian insensibly to look beneath 
the varying phases of protracted agony, at the unruffled, august, 
eternal Person of the insulted Sufferer,* and thus Christian 
thought rests with more and more of aniious intensity upon 
the possible or probable results of an event so stupendous as 
the Death of Christ. 

Upon such a problem, .human reason, left to Hself, could shed 
no light whatever. It could only be sure of this : — that much 
more must be involved in the Death of Christ than in the death 
of the best of men. Had Christ been merely human, greater 
love among men, greater enthusiasm for truth as truth, greater 
devotion to the sublimest of moral teachings and to the Will of 
the Universal Father, greater contempt for pleasure when plea- 
sure is in conflict with duty, and for pain when pain is recom- 
mended by conscience, would certainly have followed upon His 
Death, These effects follow in varying degrees upon every 
sincere and costly act of human self'-renouncement ; and the 
moral kingdom (ff God is a vast treasure-house of saintly and 
living memories, in which the highest place of honour is for 
ever assigned to those who exhibit the most perfect sacrifice of 
self. Nor, most assuredly, is any the least and lowest act of 
sacrifice destined to perish : it ihrills on in its undying force 
through the ages ; it kindles, first in one and then in another 
‘ unit of the vast company of moral beings, a new devotion to 
truth, to duty, to man, to God. But when we know that Jesus 
Christ is God, we are prepared to hear that something much 
more stupendous ihan any moral impulse, however strong and 
enduring, must have resulted from His Death — something (as 
yet we fiiiow not what) reaching far beyond the sphere and laws 
cff history, beyond the world of sense and of time, of natural 
moral sequence, and of those ascertainable or hidden influences 
which pass on ^om man to man and firom age to age. 

Nowhere is the illuminative force of Christ’s Divimty more 
felt than here. The tremendous ^tremiss, that He Who died 
upon thooCroBS is truly God, when seriously flmdy be» , 
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lieved, avails to carry the believer forward to any representation 
of the eficacy of His Death which rests upon an adequate 
authority. 

‘Ho person/ says Hooker®, ‘was bom of the Virgin but: the 
Son of Qod, no person but the Son of God baptized, the Son of 
God condemned, the Son of God and no other person crucifix ; 
which one only point of Christian belief, the infinite worth of the 
€on of God, is the very ground of all things believed concerning 
life and salvation by that which Chnst either did or suffered 
as man in our behalf.* ‘ That,’ says Bishop Andrewes, ‘ which 
setteth the high piic^ upon this Sacrifice is this, that He which 
offereth it to GodJ is God ‘ Marvel not,’ says St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, ‘ if the whole world has been redeemed, for He Who 
has died for us is no mere man, but the Only-begotten Son of 
God ‘ Chriftt,’ says St. Cyril of Alexandria, ‘ would not have 
been equivalent [as a sacrifice] for the whole creation, nor would 
He have sufficed to redeem the world, nor have laid down His 
life by way of a price for it, and poured forth for us His precious 
Blood, if He be not really the Son, and God of Qod^ but a 
ci^ature 1^.’ 

This, as has been already noticed, is St, Peter’s meaning when 
he says that we were not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, but with the precious Blood of Christ, as of a 
Lamb without blemish and immaculate This underlies St. 
Paul’s contrast between the blood of bulls and goats and the 

® Eccl. Pol, V. 5^. 3. 

* Second Sermon on tbe Passion. For other references, see Rev. W. 
Bright's Sermons of St. Leo, p. 89. 

* Oatech. 13.2: Oaufxdfys ti tc 6 €rit.os Z\os iXvrp^dn, ov yhp ijp UpOpwiros 

0eoD iMvoytv^s b irrfpairoBpiiffKWP, St. Produd, Horn, in 
incam. 0. 5 ' rolpup bvoip Bdrtpop, ^ watrtp iiraxBripai rhp 4 k rijs KaraSltoiS 
Bdporop, iveibii Ktd irdprts ^pjouprop' ^ roiovrop ZoBrjpai irph» bprlZotriP rlfArjifM, 

^ irSy bwiipx€ itKoUppa frphs rcapairvitnp, *Ap 9 p(owos oSp O’&o'cu oOk ^dbparOf 
inrdK€tTO ry xpi^^ rijs apiaprlas. *'Ayy^ot i^ayopda-turBcu t^p MpofTTbriyra 
oitK ttrxvtPf ifvop€i ybp rotovrou \brpov, Aoiirbp odp 6 ipapdprrfrot 0 €^s 
r&p '^fjittpTijKbTeop &veBav€tp HotpetKtp' tSrn yhp 4 \fiieero p.6pit tow kokov Kbvts* 
c. 6 : It fi€yd\top rpayfidrcop 1 &Kkots hrpaypartbffaro rh bBdvaroPf aM$ 
yhp MipxiP b^dywros^ rotovros yhp iWos Kotr* olKOPOpiap oth-t^i yop^p, otht 
ijy, oZrt imtti wori, ^ fUpos 4k rrjs KopBipov rexBth Behs Kcd ipBpar^s* oBk 
ipTirakoprtbovirap ptipop rijp it^lap irkijBu r&p bwoSUeop, bkxh leol 
prdtraiS c, 9 : ipBponros cacrat obK 

yvfL^f IFoBtTp oBk ^bparo, vl obp; aMs S>p Btbs b *EfipMPov^\, yiyopw , 
ipBfwwoi* (Labbe, iii. 13 sd^) 

^ St. O^rrll. Alex, de Sanc^ Tnnitate, dial. 4, tom. V. pp. 508, 509. Sea 
too Ad Eeginaa, i. 0. 7 ; Labbe^*iii. 112. 

‘ I St. pet. i. 19. 
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lliood of Christ offering Himself without spot to Godi. ‘Ihis 
is the substance of St. John’s announcement that the Blood 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God cleanseth us from all sin^. 
Apli^ from this illuminating doctrine of the Godhead of Jesus 
Ch^t crucified, how overstrained and exaggerated are tlie 
JiTw Testament representations of the effects of His Death I 
He has redeemed man from a moral and spiritual slavery ^ 
He has made a propitiation for our Bins*»; He has really recon" 
ciled God and His creatures But how is such a redemption 
possible, uxdess th^ price be infinitely costly 1 How could such 
a propitiation be offered, save by One ^hose intrinsic worth 
might tender some worthy offering from a Boundless Love to a 
perfect Jt^eticel How was a real reconciliation between God 
and His creatures to be effected, unless the Keconciler had 
some natural capacity for mediating, unless He could represent 
God to man no less truly than man to God 1 How could He 
‘exchange' Divine glory for human misery, or raise man in 
his misery to companionship with God, unless He were Him- 
self Divine V' Alas} brethren, if Jesus Christ be not God, the 
promises of redemption to which penitent and dying sinners 
cling with such thankful tenacity, forthwith dissolve into the 
evanescent forms of ^Jewish modes of thought, and unsubstantial 
misleading metaphors. If Jesus be not God, we stand face to 
face in the New Testament, not with the unsearchable riches, 
the boundless mercy of a Divine Saviour, able ‘ to save to the 
uttermost those that come unto God by Him,’ but only with 
the crude and clinging prejudices of His uneducated or semi- 
educated followers. But if it be certain that * in this was mani- 
fested the love of God towards us, because that God sent His 
Only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 

i Heb. lx. 1 $, I5« See Lect. YX, p. 344, note x. 

^ X St.John i. 7, 

^ *AiPoKikp»<ns preflupposes the slavery of humanity, from which Christ 
onr Iiord redeems ns by the of His precious Blood. St. Matt. xx. 28 ; 

X Cos. i. 30 ; £ph. i. 7, 14 ; iv. 30. The idea of purchase out of bondage 
is Vividly expressed by the verb i^ayopd(ttPy Gal. iii. 13 ; iv, 5. 

** jnesupposes the unexpiated sin of hi:pi|anity, for which Christ 

xnakM a propitiil^on. ; St. John ii. a; iv. 10; Hbb. fi. 47. Out Lord 
Himself Ss the Bva-lOf the irpo<rpopd (Eph. v. a; Heb. x. xa); He is the 
, Cor. V, V) ; He is the saciifioial (St. John i. ap, 36; x St. 

I^ter i. 19) r He is the slmn dpuiop (Rev. v. 6/8, 12, i j ; vi. x). 

; ' jrstoAAc^ preBU|^>ose8 the exist^ooe pf an enmi^ between Gbd and 
tpan, which is done away by Clast’s * exohai^ng* His glory for our iniseiy 
and pain, while He given ns But glory. Bom. v, xo; a Oor,:T* x8, 19. 

[leckt. ‘ 
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Himo/ then the disclosure? of revelation respecting the efficacy 
of His Death do not appear to be excessive. Vast as is the con- 
clusion of a world of sinners redeemed, atoned for, reconcilecL the 
premiss that Jesus Crucified is truly God more than warraiwit* 
And the accompimiments of the Passion are such as might^^Va 
been ahticipated by the faith of the Chureh. Why those darb^d 
heavens 1 Why that rent veil in the temple i Why those shattered 
rocks % Why do^ those ‘ bodies of the saints which slept ’ r#ani 
from the realms rf death to the city of the living ? Nature, could 
she speak, would answer that her Lord is crucified. But her 
convulsive homage before the Cross of Christ is as nothing when 
compared to a moraf miracle of which the only sensible symp-* 
toms are an entreaty and a promise, uttered alike^& hum^tn 
words. * Not when Christ raised the dead, not when He rebukeS' 
the sea and the winds, not when He expelled the devils, — ^but 
when He was ‘crucified, pierced with the nails, inindtedi fipit 
upon, reproached, reviled, — ^had He strength to chai|)^ the eVil 
deposition of the robber, to draw to Himself that harder 
though it were than the rocks, arotmd, and to hono^ it with the 
promise, ‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me ih Paralt^e P.* That 
promise was a revelation of the depth and height pf His redemp- 
tife power ; it was a flash of His Godhead, illuminating the true 
meaning of His humiliations as Man. If then we believe Him 
to be God, we bow our heads before His Cross, as in the presence 
of fathomless mystery, while we listen to His apostles as they 
unfold the results of His Death. If we are perplexed with some 
difficulties in contemplating these results, we may remember that 
we are but hovering on the outskirts of a vast economy of mercy 
reaching far away beyond our furthest sight,, and that the seen will 
one day be explained by the unseen. But at least no magnitude of 
redemptive mercies can possibly surprise us, when the Redeemer 
is known to be Divine ; we say to ourselvCs with St. Paul, ‘ If 
God spared not His Own Son, but freely gave Him up for us all, 
how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things % ’ 

(y) As our Lord’s Divinity is the truth which illuminates and 
sustains the world-redeeming virtue of His death, so in lOce 
manner it explains and justifies the pow^i^ of tlm Christian. 
Sacraments, as actual channels of supernatural grace. 

ToHhose who deny that Jesus Christ is God, the Sacramei^e 
are naturally nothing mpre ^n ^ badges or tokens ’ of social co^ 

. « I St. John iv, % Ckonpare iv. 32: ^ 0ct» h Xpi&T& 

u; in. 4. • / : 

p St. Chiysott, pp Cnzoe et Latrone^ Hcan. L $ a. tom. ii. 404* 

vm] " " * 
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o|»eration4« The one Sacrament only < a sign of profession 
and mark of difference, whereby Christian men are discerned 
Lothers that be not christehed V The other is at best * only 
1^ of the love that Christians ought to have one towai^s 
©r Thus sacraments are vmwed as altogether human 
God gives notbing in th em ; He has no special relation to 



> gives ] 

IK They are regarded as purely external ceremonies, which 
may wssibly suggest certain moral ideas by recalling^the memory 
of aCWher who died many centuries ago They help to save 

£ 1 name from dying out among men. Thus they discharge the 
ctions of a public monument, or of a rijjbon or medal imply- 
ing xaemhiphip an association, or of an knniversary festival 
^Htitu|ed%i celebrate the name of some departed historical 
worthy. It cannot be said that in point of effective moral power 
^y rise to the ievaj^ a good statue or portrait j since a merely 
OTX^wird iMsmopi^ nannot recall character and suggest. moral 
sympathy effectively as an accurate rendering of the human 
countem^l^vio stone, or colour, or the lines of an engraving. 
EiteSj whyk^^jify function so purely historical, are not likely to 
survive anyll^ona^ chatLges in human feelings and associations. 
Men gradually determine to commemorate the object of their, 
regard in some qiber way, which may perhaps be more in bar- ' 
mony with thein^v^rsonal tastes ; they do not admit that this 
particular form of commemoration, although enjoined by the 
Author of Christianity, binds their consciences with the force of 
any moral obligation ; they end by deciding that it is just as well 
to neglect such commemorations altogether. 

If the Socinian and Zwinglian estimate of the Sacraments had 
been that of the Church of Christ, the Sacraments would long 
ago have been abandoned as useless ceremonies. But the 
Church has always seen in them not ^ere qutward signs 
addressed to the taste or to the imagination, nor even signs 
(as Calvinism assorts) which are tokens of grace received inde- 


^ Art. XXY. condemns this Zwinglian aooount of Sacraments generally. 
*“ Art. XXVIX. Sde^ this aMPOount ci !gap^sm| *^^ 

• Art. XXVIII. ^nde mns t his Zwinglian aownnt oi Com* 

munion. 

r "i Ual. JfcUo. Qa.,3oa : 'Quomodo condmiare potest nos in fde id, quod 
no$ ipsifwsmus, qnodqne, licet a Domii^ Institutum, opu9 tamen nostrum 
prorsus miri in se contimns ! * "f 

^ Ibid. Qn. 33^ : .. * Christi institutom nt fiddes ipslns panem frangant et 
come^lltot, et h cuioe bibant, mortis ipnqji msnnntiaaeidte Ibid. 337 1 

alia oausa^ ob qnam ooenam insutnit Dominua, superest! Nulla 
preotms. *Etai hondnes multaa eatcogitarint.* , 

[LECt. 
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pendently of them * but signs which, through the pdwer of the 
promise and words of Christ, effect what they signify. They 
are ^^eetual si^s of grace and God*s good-will towards Dftjby 
the which He doth work invisibly in usy.* Thus in 
the Christian dtkild is made memb^ of Christ, a el:^£!hf 
God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven An^^we 
!body and Blooi of Christ are verily and indeed. tak«i#> iand 
deceived by thelwthful in the Lord^s Supper V .S’ ' ‘ 

VThis lofty es&nate of the effective power of the Ch«tiaii 
Sacraments is h^timately connected with belief in the Divinity 
of the Incarnate Christ. The importance attached to the words 
in which Christ institutes and explains the Saerar^ts, varies 
concomitantly with belief in the Divinity of the €^aker. "|||, 
the Speaker be held to be only man, then, in order to avoia 
imputing to him the language of inflated and thoughtless fol^, 
it becomes necessary to empty the words of their J^stural smd 
literal force by violent exegetical processes which# • if applied 
generally, would equally destroy the witness of the Sew Testa- 
ment to the Atonement or to the Divinity of But if 

Christ be in very truth believed to be the ®l5emid Son of God, 
then the words in which He provides for the communication of 
His life-giving Humanity in His Church to the end of time may 
well be allowed to stand in all the force and simplicity of their 
natural meaning. Baptism will then be the laver of a real 
regeneration ^ ; the Eucharist will be a real ^ communion of the 

* See Cartwright, quoted by Hooker, Bed. Pol. r. 6o. 3, note. 

^ Art. XXV. Cf. P, Lombard, lib. iv. d. i. a: ‘Sacraxnentum est in- 
Tisibilis gratiee visibilis forma. . . . Ita signum est gratis Dei, et invisibilis 
gratise forma, ut ipsius imaginem gerat et causa ezistat.’ Ohuroh Cate- 
chism: 'An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
given unto us, ordained by Christ Himself, as a means whereby we receive 
the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof.’ See Martenscoi, Christ. 
Dom. p. 418, Clark’s Transl. ; 'The essential difference’ p>etween Prayer 
and Saotaments] 'consists in this: the sacred tokens of the New Covenant 
contain also an actual communication of the Being and Life pi the risen 
Christ, Who is the Bedeemer and Perfecter, not only of man’s spiritual, 
but of man’s coi^real nature. In Prayer there is only a umo mysUca^ 
a real, yet only spirit^,. psychological union: but in the Sacraments the 
deepest m^te^ rests in the truth that in them Christ communioatea 
Himself, not only ^iritually# but in His glorified corporeity.’ 

* Churdi Catmism. c 

« Ibid. Mr. Fisher observes diat ' out of twenty-five questions of wlndi • 
the Catediism now consists, no less than seventeen relate ezdusivdy 
nature and efficacy of Sadcvgognts.’ Liturgical Purity, p. w ed, 

^ Tit. iii. 5 : Sm AavrpoG Common Prayer^bo^ Cmoe ef 

Private Baptism: 'This cfail 4 who being bom in origiii^ rin and in tne 
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HMy and Blood* of the Incarnate Jeensc. If, with onr eye 
upon Christas actual Godhead, we carefully weigh the moment- 
cue .sentences in which He ordained d, and Hhe still more 
ex|^t terms in which He explained®, His institutions; if we 
ponder well His earnestly enforced doctrine, that they who 
woild have part in the Eternal Life must be branches of that 
Living Yine^ whose trunk it Himself; if we listen to His 


wrath of God, is now by the laver of regeneration in Baptism received into 
the nteber of the children of God.* For the connection between Baptismal 
grm and our Lard*s l>ivinity, see St. Cyril Alex, de Eect^ Fide, o* ^7 : Ti 
it ovrof, ttwroKOijdiuv fifx&u €ls ynv r^v ^\ir(Sa ; yip oitK 

its Mpdfiroy AXX* els 0€by iprivOptamiKSTa, Kal tSufidvra voiyns Kal rwv 

rohs r^v ft’s attrhy irlariv iKMfyfitvovs ... * dwoXi&wy 
•m i^uMprlets atn^ vpoffKtlp^voVt ry iS/y \oiirhy Karaxptft rvshpmi* Birep 
4pir(trt fibvainhs, iic 0foG Uarpbs ASyos, kcH iSlets fiiity h^amjyditup^tas, 
Mb quotes Bom. viii 9, zo. 

^ 1 Cor. X. 16 : HBiywtda rov atfiwros rov Xpiffrov . . . leoivavUs rov tr(&* 
fMtfros rov X^tcvoS. St. Just. Mart. Apol. i. 66 : 06 ydp &s Koivhv Aproy o 65 t 
HOtyhv wSfjM ravra \e^$dyofMV aAA* ty rp6iroy Btit Adyov Beov trapKoiroinfBeU 
*l7|<rovs Xpvrrhs 6 Xcarhp ^pMy leal trdpKa koI alfAa Mp ffiorriplas rifiQy d<rx^^» 
aArofs aol rtv 9i* tbxvs Kiyov rov vap* o6toC ^bxapiffrrjBiTtray rpotp^y, i( is 
dtpB Kcd ffdpHiS tear A pterafioAhy rpd<poyrai iKtlyov rov ffapKOvoiri04yros 

'Itltrov Ka\ ffdpKa icol atpa dhBdxB^lfify ^Tyat. Cf. Bomer, Person Christi, 
Brster Theil, |>. 435, note 47 : * Justin denkt rich den gansen Christus in 
Yerbindui^ mit dem AbendmahL Auch so kann er sich diese unter dem 
Bilde der Xnoamation denken, indem Christus die Blemente zum sichbaren 
O^n seiner Wirksamkeit und Selbstmittheilung macht, und das durch 
seine Erhohung verlome 'Moment der Sichtbarkeit seiner objectiven Er- 
soheinung rich in jedem Abendmahl durch Assumtion der richtbaren 
IBHemente wleder herstellt.* For the connection between the Holy Eu- 
charist and our Lord’s Divinity, see St. Cjril Alex. Epist. Synod, ad 
Nestcnrium, 0 . 7 : T^y dyatficueroy iy rms dKKKrjtricus rthovpisy Ovariay, vp6<ri^ 
fx4y rc oZrw reus p-wriKois ebAoyiats koI dyiaCdfitBa, piroxot ytydfisvoi rijs re 
kylas arapKhs, Kcd rov riplov eHfuvros rov srdyroty ifixay ^oyrrjpos Xpurrov' Kcd 
o 6 x d>s (fdpKa KOtviv Bex^peyot (pi ydyotro) olfre piy &s dydpbs iywffpdvov 
itd\ irvywpBdyros r^ Ad^ Hard r^y iydrrfra ris i^las, iyovy &5 Belay dyol- 
ecfiriy itrxVffdros, dx\* ifs (aovoihy dKriBus Kcd iBlay ahrov rov Adyov, Zwi 
7 ^ &y Hard its ^ehs, iyetZi yiyoyey ty vphs riv iavrov erdpica, (tvowotby 
M^ijvey oMy, This episUe, given in Bouth, Opuso. ii. 17, ed. 3, 
was written Nov. aso, and read with tacit approval, as it seems, at the 
General Council of Ephesus in 431. (See Bright’s Hist. Oh. pp. 326, 333.) 
A similar passage is In St. Cyril’s Explanatio xii. Capitum (tom. vi. p. 156), 
to the efie^ ^hat the Body and Blo<ri in the Holy Eucharist ard obx Ms 
rS^y Koff ipJds moI kyBpihrov Kotvov, but fBioy a&pM kiu alpa rov rd wdyra (wo- 
yoyovyros Myou* KOtvi ydp vdp^ (mwotuyod ttdyarm, neol rodrou pd^vs airbs 
i Xotri/ff Adywy, odn dM^eXet r6 iryevpd iorri (wowoiovy.* 

, ^ in his Cknnm. in ifoani>lib. iv. (tom. iv« p. 361) he Says that as Christ’s 
Blesh, by union with the Word, Who is Essentially life, C«»oire<k$ ydyoye^^ 
therefore, Ikcw a6r^ dwyevfrdpeBu, rdre vE*' (ritr 9 y iwroSs, 

* St. Matt, xxviii. 19 ; xxvi. a6, * ? , ^ »» 

® St. John 5; vi. 53 sqq. < 8t« jehnxvvi sqq. j 
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Apostle .proclaiming that we are members of His Body, foom 
His Flesh and from His Bones 8 ; then in a sphere, so inacces- 
sible to the measurements of natural reason, so absolutely 
controlled by the great ajcioms of faith, it will not seem 
dible that ‘ as miny as have been baptized into Christ ' shahid 
really ^ have put on Christ or that ‘ the Body of Jesus CSfBst 
which was given; for us* should now, when received sacramen- 
tally, / preserve <^r bodies and souls unto everlasting life V In 
view of our Load’s Divinity, we cannot treat as so much 
profitless and vapid metaphor the weighty sentences which 
Apostles have traced jaround the Font and the Altar, any more 
tlmn we can defl •thus lightly with the precious hopes and 
promises that are graven by the Divine Spirit upon the Crossu 
The Divinity of Christ warrants the realities of sacramental 
grace as truly as it warrants the cleansing virtue of the Atoning 
Bipod. If it forbids our seeing in the Great Sacrifice for sin, 
nothing higher than a moral exemplar, it also forbids our 
degrading the august institutions of the Divine Kedeemer to the 
level of the dead ceremonies of the ancient law. And con- 
versely, belief in the reality of sacramental grace protects belief 
in a Christ Who is really Divine. Sacraments, if fully believed 
in, furnish outworks in the religious thought and in the daily 
habits of the Christian, which necessarily and jealously guard 
the prerogatives and honour of his adorable Lord. 

That depreciation of the Sacraments has often been followed 
by depreciation of our Lord’s Eternal Person is a simple matter 
of history!. True, there have been and are earnest believers in 
our Lord’s Divinity who deny the realities of sacramental grace. 
But experience appears to shew that their position may be only 
a transitional one. History illustrates the tendency to Huma- 
nitarian declension even in cases where sacramental belief, al- 
though imperfect, has been far nearer to the truth than is the 
bare naturalism of Zwinglil^. Many English Presbyterian congre^ 

» Eph. V, 30. See Eect. VI, p. 351, note w. ^ Gal. Hi. if, 

1 Commanion Service. 

^ Mill, University Sermons, p. 190; Gladstone on Chuxek Prinoiplei^ 
p. 185. 

k Z^jjingli de VerA ett FalsA C^. Hi. p. adj. n. A : ttve 

encharistia sive synaads, ^ve coena dominica nihil slind quam oommemmtao^ 
qna u, qui se Christi mc^ et sanguine firmiter credunt patri reoonoiliaito# 
ease, hanc vitalem mortem anmmoiant, hoc ert laudant, gratulantur et 
pxsedicant. Jam er^ sequitur^^quod qui ad huno usum a^ festi^tattni 
oonveniunt mmtem &mini oonunsonoratttri, hoc est annonciaturi, sesa nnitit 
corporis esse membra, sese unum panem eese ipso facto teqtmiiur • • • » » 
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gations, founded by men ^bo fell away from the Church in the 
seventeenth century, were, during the eighteenth, absorbed into 
Arianism or Socimanism \ The pulpit and the chair of Calvin 
are hlled by teachers who have, alas ! much more in common 
with the Bacovian Catechism than with the positive elements of 
the theology of the Institutes™. The restless mind of man cannot 
but at last press a principle to the real limit of its application, 
even although centuries should intervene between 4he premiss 
and the conclusion. If we imagine that the Sacraments are only 


Qui ergo com Christianis commeai, quom morteii;i, domioi annontiasit, qui 
simul symbolicum paoem aut camem edit, is nimJhim posted secundum 
Christi prsescriptum vivere debet, nam experimentum dedit aliis, quod 
Christo mat.* Here God does and gives nothing ; the ceremony described 
is not a * means of grace * but only and simply an act of man, a human 
ceremdnial action, expressive of certain ideas and conwctions, shared by 
those who take part in it. It is substantially the same account as that 
which is given in the formal documents of early Socinianism. (Cat. Bac. 
qo. 334i 335i 337.) It would be an extreme injustice to Calvin to identify 
his belief on the subject with these unspiritual errors. Calvin even says : 

* Quioquid ad exprimendam veram suhstantialemque coxporis ao sanguinis 
Domini communicationem, qu® sub sacris coense symbolis fidelibus exhi- 
betur, libenter recipio ; atque ita ut non imaffinaiione duntaxat aut mentis 
intelUgentid percipere, aed ut re ipsa frui in alimentum vita eeterna 
ielUgantur* Instit. iv. 17, 19. The force of this language was, however, 
practically destroyed by Cudvin’s doctrine of Divine decrees, which made 
sacramental grace wholly dependent upon the sense of election, that is to 
say, upon the subjective state, upon the feelings, of the believer, instead 
of upon the promise and word of Christ. Thus it happened that humble 
m iuM among Calvinists would naturally, in virtue of their very self- 
distrust, tend to adopt a Zwinglian estimate of the Eucharist : and, his- 
torically speaking, Calvinism has in this matter shown a consistent dis- 
position to degenerate in a Zwinglian direction. Belief in the reality of 
(Sacramental grace is only secured, when men believe that such grace 
depends not on themselves but on Ike promise and words of their Saviour, 
in other words, that it is objective. And the objectivity of Sacramental 

f raoe implies of necessity an Omnipotent Saviour, Whose grace it is. 

t. Augustine's famous saying, *Accedit verbum ad elementum, et fit 
Sacramentum,* is hopelessly unintelligible, unless He who institutes the 
Samament and warrants its abiding efficacy be indeed Divine. 

1 See Bcgue and Bennett's iffistory of Diwenten^ ill. 340, 319; iv. 319, 
383; and the Law Mc^azine, vol. xv. (May, 1836,) p. 348. In our own 
country, othor Cslvinistic communions have in general been happily pre- 
served from such a fall. But the case of English Presbyterianism ^ds 
paraBels in Geneva, in Holland, in Fhmoe, and in America. Such loss 
of truth by others can never give Churchmen ang 'controversial* satis- 
faction ; the more truth is held by Dissenters, the better both for them, 
and for honour of Christ. But the subject may suggest warnings to 


ourselves. 

^ Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, pp. 324-5, quoted in Chr. Bern. July^ 
1863, p. 347.. . 
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picturesque memorials of an absent Christ, we are already in 
a fair way to believe that the Christ Who is thus commemorated 
as absent by a barren ceremony is Himself only and purely 
human. Certahaly if Christ were not Divine, ihe efficacy of 
Sacraments as channels of graces that how from His Manhood 
would be the Eldest of fancies. Certainly if Sacraments are 
not thus chann^ of His grace, it is difficult to shew that they 
have any rghtfil place in a dispensation, from which the dead 
forms' and prc®tless shadows of the synagogue have been 
banished, and where all that is authorized is instinct with the 
power of a heavenly life. The fact that such institutions as the 
Sacraments are lawlul in such a religion as the Gospel, of itself 
implies their real efficacy : their efficacy points to the Godhead 
of their Foundei^. Instead of only reviving the thought of a 
distant past, tjiey quicken all the powers of the Christian by 
union with a present and living Saviour ; they assure us that 
Jesus of Nazareth is to us at this moment what .He was to 
His first disciples eighteen centuries ago ; they make us know 
and feel that He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
unchanging in His human tenderness, because Himself the 
unchanging God. It is the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity to 
wdiich they point, and which in turn irradiates the perpetuity 
and the reality of their power. 

(fi) It is unnecessary for us to dwell more at length upon the 
light which our Lord’s Divinity sheds upon His Priestly office. 
We know that as His promise and presence make poor human 
words and simple elements the channels of His mercy, by taking 
them up into His kingdom and giving them a power which of 
themselves they have not, so it is His Divinity which makes 
His Intercession in Heaven so omnipotent a force. He inter- 
cedes above, by His very presence; He does not bend as a 
suppliant before the Sanctity of God ; He is a Priest upon His 
Throne Nor may we linger over the bearings of His Divinity 
upon fiis Kingly officer. The fact that He rules with a bound- 
less power, may assure us that, whether willingly or by con- 
straint, yet assuredly in the end, all moral beings ^hall be put 
under Him 0. But you do not question the legitimacy of this 
obvious inference. And time forbids us to Imger upon the 

« Zeeh. vi. 13. ChHst’s perpetual pressntafion of Himself before 
Father is that which constitutes Pfis Intercession. It lasts until the J ndg- 
ment, aa the enduring antitype to the High Priest’s presentation of the 
victim's blood in the Holy of Holies* Heb. yiii. 3 ; ix, 24. 

« I Cor. XV. 33 ; Heb. ii. 
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topic, suggestive and interesting as it is. We pass then to 
consider an objection which will have been taking shape in 
many minds during the course of the preceding discussion* 

III. You admit that the doctrine of Christ’s Gbdhead illumi- 
nates the force of other doctrines in the Christian creed, and 
that it explains the importance attributed to her sacramental 
ordinances by the Christian Church. But you have the interests 
of morality at heart ; and you are concerned lest this doctrine 
should not merely fail to stimulate the moral life of men, but 
should even deprive mankind of a powerful incentive to moral 
energy. The Humanitarian Christ is, yc^u contend, the most 
precious treasure in the moral capital of the Vorld. He is the 
Perfect Man ; and men can really copy a life which a brother 
man has lived. But if Christ’s Godhead be insisted on, you 
contend that His Human Life ceases to be of value as an 
ethical model for humanity. An example must be in some 
sense upon a level with those who essay to imitate it. A model 
being, the conditions of whose existence are absolutely distinct 
from the conditions which surround his imitators, will be 
deemed to be beyond the reach of any serious imitation. If 
then the dogma of Christ’s Godhead does illuminate and sup- 
port other doctrines, this result is, in your judgment, purchased 
at the cost of practical interests. A merely human saviour 
would at least be imitable ; and he would thus better respond 
to the immediate moral necessities of man. For man is, after 
all, the child of common sense ; and before he embarks upon a 
serious enterprise, he desires to be reasonably satisfied that he 
is not aiming at the impracticable. 

I. N'ow tliis objection is of an essentially h priori character. 
It contends that, if Christ is God, His Manhood must be out of 
the reach of human imitation. It does not deny the fact that 
He has been most closely imitated by those who have believed 
most entirely in His true Divinity. In fact it seems to leave 
out of sight two very pertinent considerations. 

(a) The objector appears to forget, on the one hand, that 
according to the terms of the Catholic doctrine, our Lord is 
truly and literally Man, and that it is His Human Nature which 
is proposed to our imitation. His Divinity does not destroy 
the reality of His Manhood, by overshadowing or absorbing it. 
Certainly the Divine attributes of Jesus are beyond our imita- 
tion ; we can but adore a boundless Intelligence or a resistless 
Will. But the province of the imit&ble in the Life of Jesus is 
not indistinf.tly traced. As the Friend of publicans and sinner^ 
, [iLECt. 
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as the Consoler of those who suffer, and as the Helper of those 
who want, Jesna Christ is at home amozig us* We can copy 
Him, not merely m the outward activities of charity, but in its 
inward temper \ we can copy the tenderness, the meekness, the 
patience, the courage, which shine forth hrom His Perfect 
Manhood. His Human Perfections constitute indeed a fault- 
less Ideal of Beauty, which, as moral artis^ we are bound to 
*keep in view. What the true and highest model of a human 
life is, has been decided for us Christians by the appearance of 
Jesus Christ in the flesh. Others may endeavour to reopen 
that question. Poro us it is settled, and settled irrevocably. 
Nor are Christ’s Human Perfections other than human ; they 
are not, after the manner of Divine attributes, out of our reach ; 
they are not designed only to remind us of what human nature 
should, but cannot, be. We can approximate to them, even 
indefinitely, ^at in our present state of imperfection we 
should reproduce them in their fulness is indeed impossible; 
but it is certain that a close imitation of Jesus of Nazareth is at 
once our duty and our privilege. For God has ‘ predestinated 
us to be conformed * by that which we do, not less than by that 
which we endure, to the Human Image of His Blessed Son, 
‘that He might be the Firstborn among many brethren p.* 

( 0 ) Nor, on the other hand, may it be forgotten that if we can 
thus copy our Lord, it is not in the strength of our fallen nature. 
Vain indeed would be the effort, if in a spirit of Pelagian self-re- 
liance, we should endeavour to reproduce in our own lives the like- 
ness of Christ, Our nature left to itself, enfeebled and depraved, 
cannot realize the ideal of which it is a wreck, until a higher 
power has entered into it, and made it what of itself it cannot be. 
Therefore the power of imitating Jesus comes from Jesus through 
His Spirit, His Grace, His Presence, Now, as in St. Paul’s day, 
‘Jesus Christ is in us* Christians, ‘except we be reprobates «.* 
The ‘ power that worketh in us * is no mere memory of a distant 
past. It is not natural force of feeling, nor the strength with 
which self-discipline may brace the will. It is a living, ener- 
gizing, transforming influence, inseparable from the. presence of a 
‘quickening Spirit'* such as is in very deed our glorified Lord. 
If Christ bids us follow Hjm, it is because He Himself is the 
enabling principle of our obedience. If He would have us be 
like unto Himself this is because He is willing by His indwelling* 
Presence to reproduce His likeness within us. If it is His Will 


r Bo^. vhi. 39. 
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tliat we should grow up uuto Him in all things Who is the Head, 
even Christ * ; this ie b^ause His life-giving and life-sustaining 
power is really distributed throughout the body of His members K 
Of ourselves we are ^miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked u.’ 
But we take counsel of Him, and buy of ‘ His gold tried in the 
fire ; * and forthwith we ‘ can do all things through Him That 
strengtheneth* us It is the Spiritual Presence of Christ in the 
Church and in Christian souls which makes the systematic imi- 
tation of Christ something else than a waste of energy^. But if 
the Christ Whom we imitate be truly human, the Christ Who 
thus creates and fertilizes moral power withm us must be Divine, 
His Divinity does not disturb the outline ofi-that model which 
is supplied by His Manhood ; while it does furnish us with a 
stock' of inward force, in the absence of which an imitation of 
the Perfect moral Being would be a fruitless enterprise. 

2. Indeed, it is precisely this belief in the Divinity of our 
Lord which has enriched human life with moral virtues such as 
civilized paganism could scarcely have appreciated, and which it 
certainly could not have created. The fruitfulness of this great 
doctrine in the sphere of morals will be more immediately appa- 
rent, if we consider one or two samples of its productiveness. 

(a) When Greek thought was keenest, and Greek art most 
triumphantly creative, and Greek political life so organized as 
to favour in a degree elsewhere unknown among men the play 
of man’s highest natural energies, Greek society was penetrated 
through and through by an invisible enemy, more fatal in its 
ravages to thought, to art, to freedom, than the sword of any 
Persian or Macedonian foe And already in the age of the early 
CsBijars, Home carried in her bosom the secret of her impending 
decline and fall in the coming centuries. Christian moralists 
detected and exposed it in terms y which are fully borne out by 
writers devoted to the old pagan society. The life-blood of 
a race may be drained away less nobly than on the battle-field. 
Every capacity for high and generous exertion, or for the cheer- 
ful endurance of suffering at the bidding of duty, all the stock of 
moral force on which a country can rely in its hour of trial, may 
be sapped, destroyed, annihilated by a domestic traitor. So it 
fiued with imperial Borne. The fate of the great empire was not 
really decided on the Bhine or on the Danube. Before the bar- 



iv. ^5. * Ibid. i. 23 ; iv. 16, ' « Kev. iii, 17. 

PM.Jv. 13. ^ Eph. iv. 15-24. 

DoUinger, Hridenthum und Jiidenthum, hk. 9. i. p. 684, etc. 
lEUnn. i, ,24-33, ,Cf. Loot. HI, p. 142. 
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barians had as yet begun to muster their savage hordes along the 
frontiers of ancient civilization, their work had wellnigh been 
completed, their victory had been won, in the cities, the palaces, 
nay, in the very temples of the empire. And upon what resources 
could the old Pagan Society fall back, in its alarm at, and strug- 
gle with this formidable foe 1 
The Emperor was the State 
.quently it happened that the Emperor was the public friend and 
patron of the State’s worst enemy. Nor could any reliance be 
placed upon philosophy. Doubtless philosophy meant well in some 
of its phases, in some of its representatives. But pliilosophy is 
much too feeble a tiiftig to enter the lists successfully with animal 
passion ; and, as a matter of fact, philosophy has more than once 
been compelled or cajoled into placing her intellectual weapons 
at the disposal of the sensualist. Nor did religion herself, in 
her pagan guise, supply the needed element of resistance and 
cure. Her mysteries were the sanction, her temples the scene, 
her priests the ministers of the grossest debaucheries : and the 
misery of a degraded society might have seemed to be complete, 
when the institutions which were designed to shed some rays of 
light and love from a higher sphere upon the woes and brutalities 
of this lower world, did but consecrate and augment the thick 
moral darkness which made of earth a very hell \ 

Now, that Jesus Chiist has breasted this evil, is a matter of 
historical fact. His victory is chronicled, if not in the actual 
practice, yet in the conventional standard of modem society. 
Certainly the evil in question has not been fairly driven beyond 
the frontiers of Christendom ; the tone of our social intercourse, 
the sjTTipathies of our literature, the proceedings of our law-courts, 
would remind us from time to time ‘ that the Canaanite is yet in 
the land.’ But if he is not yet expelled from our borders, at 
least he is forced to skulk away from the face of a society which 
still names the Name of Jesus Christ. The most advanced 
scepticism among us at the present day does not venture with 
impunity to advocate habits which were treated as matters of 
course by the friends of Plato : even the licence of our sensuous 
poetry does not screen such advocacy from earnest and general 
indignation. This is because, far beyond the circle of His true 
worSiippers, Jesus Christ has created in modern society a pub- 
lic opinion, sternly determined to discountenance and condemn, 
moral mischief, which yet it may be unable wholly to prevent. 
• 

* Bollinger, Heidenthum iind Judenthum, bk. 9. ii. 4. 718 sqq, 
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This public opinion is sometimes tempted to disown its real 
parentage and its undoubted obligations. Instead of rejoicing 
to confess itself the pupil of Christ, it imagines schemes of 
independent morality framed altogether by human thinkers, 
which may relieve it of its sense of indebtedness to our Lord. 
But as a matter of fact, all that is thus true and wholesome in the 
national mind is an intellectual radiation from that actual mass 
of living purity, wherewith the Healer of men has beautified the< 
lives of millions of Christians. And how has Jesus made men 
pure? Bid He insist upon prudential and hygienic considerations? 
Bid He prove that the laws of the physical world cannot be 
strained or broken with physical impunity i «No. For, at least, 
He knew human nature well; and experience does not justify the 
anticipation that scientific demonstrations of the physical conse- 
quences of sensual indulgence will be equal to the task of check- 
ing the sur ging impetuosity of passion. Bid Christ, then, call 
men to purity only by the beauty of His Own example ? Bid He 
only confront them with a living ideal of purity, so bright and 
beautiful as to shame them into hatred of animal degradation ? 
Again I say, Jesus Christ knew human nature well. If He had 
only offered an example of perfect purity, He would but have 
repeated the work of the ancient Law ; He would have given us 
an ideal, without the capacity of realizing it ; He would have at 
best created a torturing sense of shortcoming and pollution, 
stimulated by the vision of an unattainable standard of perfection. 
Therefore He did not merely afford us in a Human form a fault- 
less example of chaste humanity. He did more. He did that 
which He could only do as being in truth the Almighty God. 
He made Himself one with our human nature, that He might 
heal and bless it through its contact with His Bivinity. He 
folded it around His Eternal Person ; He made it His own ; He 
made it a power which could quicken and restore us. And then, 
by the gift of His Spirit, and by sacramental joints and bands, 
He bound us to it ; He bound us through it to Himself ; nay. 
He robed us in it ; by it He entered into us, and made our 
members His own. Henceforth, then, the tabernacle of God is 
with men ^ and ‘ corpus regenerati fit caro Crucifixi.’ Hence- 
forth Christian humanity is to be conscious of a Presence within 
it c, before which the unclean spirit cannot choose but shrink 
away discomfited and shamed The Apostle's argument to the 

Rev. xxi. 3, 

^ St. Luke iv, 33. 
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The grace of Humility. 

Corinthian Christians expresses the language of the Christian 
conscience in presence of impure temptations, to the end of time. 

‘ Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ ? shall 
I then take the members of Christ, and make them the members 
of an harlot ? God forbid From that day to this, the recoil 
from an ingratitude which a Christian only can exhibit, the dread 
of an act of sacrilege which a Christian only can commit, the 
• loving recognition of an inward Presence which a Christian only 
can possess — ^these have been the controlling, sustaining, hallow- 
ing motives which by God’s grace have won the victory. But these 
motives are rooted in a doctrine of Christ’s sacramental union 
with His people, \fhich is the veriest fable unless the indwelling 
Christ be truly God. The power of these motives to sustain us 
in purity varies with our hold on the master-truth which they so 
entirely presuppose. Such motives are strong and effective when 
our faith in a Divine Christ is strong ; they are weak when our 
faith in His Divinity is weak ; they vanish from our moral life, 
and leave us a prey to our enemy, when the Godliead of Jesus is 
explicitly denied, and when the language which asserts the true 
incorporation of an Almighty Saviour with our frail humanity is 
resolved into the fantastic drapery of an empty metaphor. 

(iS) If the civilized pagan was impure, he was also proud and 
self-asserting. He might perhaps deem overt acts of pride an 
imprudence, on the ground that they were likely to provoke a 
Nemesis from some spiteful deity. The fates were against con- 
tinued prosperity ; and it was unwise to boast of that which 
they waited to destroy, — 

^Invida fatorum series, summisque negatum 
Stare dia, nimioque graves sub pondere lapsus 

But when this prudential consideration did not weigh with him, 
the pagan gave full scope to the assertion of self in thought, 
word, and act. The sentiment of pride was not in conflict with 
his higher conscience, as would be the case with Christians, He 
indulged it without scruple, nay rather upon principle,— 
'Secundas fortunas decent superbiee^/ 

He was utterly unable to see intrinsic evil in it ; and it pene- 
trated in a subtle but intense form into the heart of those better 
ethical systems which, like the later Stoicism, appeared most 
nearly to rival the moral glories of the Gospel. Pride indeed * 
might seem to have been the misery of paganism rather than its 

• I Cor. vi. 15. ^ Lucan 5 . 70. * Plaut. Stith. ii. i. 27. 
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fault. For man cannot detacli himself from himself. Man is 
to himself, under all circumstances, an ever-present subject of 
thought ; but whether this thought is humbly to correspond to 
the real conditions of his existence, or is to assume the propor- 
tions of a turgid and miserable exaggeration, will depend on tlie 
question whether man does or does not see constantly and truly 
That One Being Who alone can reveal to him his true place in 
the moral and intellectual universe. Paganism was nOt humble, 
because to paganism the true God was but a name. The whole 
life and thought of the pagan world was therefore very naturally 
based on pride. Its literature, its governments, its religious 
institutions, its social organization and hierarchy, its doctrines 
about human life and human duty — all alike were based on the 
principle of a boundless self-assertion. They were based on that 
cruel and brutal principle which in the end hands over to the 
keenest wit and to the strongest arm the sceptre of a tyranny, 
that knows no bounds, save those of its strongest lust, checked 
and controlled by the most lively apprehensions of its selfish 
foresight. Now how did Jesus Christ confront this power of 
pride thus dominant in the old pagan world ? By precept 1 Un- 
doubtedly. ‘ The kings of the Gentiles,* He said to His followers, 

‘ exercise lordship over them ; and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so^.* 

♦ Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted h* By example 1 Let us listen to 
Him. ‘ Learn of Me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls k.* ‘ If I your Lord and Master 
have washed your feet, ye ought to wash one another’s feet k’ 

But why was His example so cogent ? What was it in Jesus 
Christ which revealed to man the moral beauty and the moral 
power of the humiliation of self? Was it that being a Man, 
Who had within His grasp the prizes which are at the command 
of genius, or the state and luxuries which may be bought by 
wealth, He put these things from Him ? If He was only Man, 
did He really forego wealth and station ? Were they ever — ^at 
least on a great scale — within His reach ? Even if it be thought 
that they were, was His renunciation of them a measure of 

* that inind which is in Christ Jesus to which St. Paul directs 
the gaze of the practical Christian ? St. Paul, as we have seen, 
‘meant something far higher than the refusal of any earthly 

St.Lukexxii. 25. * Ibid, adv. ii. ** St. Matt. ad. 29. 

* St. John xiii, 14. “ Phil. ii. 5. 
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greatness when he drew attention to the self-renunciation of his 
Lord and Master. ‘ Being in the form of God, . . . He emptied 
Himself of His glory, and took on Him the form of a slave 
Historically speaking, it is not Christ’s renunciation of earthly 
advantages which has really availed to make Christians humble. 
The strongest motives to Christian humility are, first, the nearer 
sight of God’s Purity and Blessedness which we attain through 
communioa with His Blessed Son, and next, or rather especially, 
as the Apostle points out, the real scope and force of Christ’s 
own example. Christ left the glory which He had with the 
Father before the ;woiid was, to become Man. He ‘ took upon 
Him our flesh, ai\d suffered death upon the Cross, that all man- 
Idnd might follow the example of His great humility ©.* There- 
fore the manifestations of humility in Christendom have varied, 
on the whole, correspondingly with earnestness of belief in that 
pre-existent gloiy from which the Kedeerner bent so humbly to 
the Cross of shame. Certainly, in Jesus this deepest of hu- 
miliations was the fruit of His charity for souls ; whereas, in us, 
humble thoughts and deeds are the necessary because the just 
expression of a true self-knowledge. Yet, nevertheless, the 
doctrine of Christ’s true Godhead, discerned through the 
voluntary lowliness and sufferings of His Manhood, braces 
humility, and rebukes pride at the bar of the Christian con- 
science. Can men really see God put such honour on humility, 
and be as though they saw it not % Can a creature, who has 
nothing good in him that he has not received, and whose moral 
evil is entirely his own, behold the Highest One thus teaching 
him the truthful attitude of a created life, without emotion, with- 
out shame, without practical self-abasement ? What place is there 
for great assertions of self in a man who sincerely believes that 
he has been saved by the Death of the Incarnate Son of God % 
Who has the heart to vaunt his own opinion, or to parade his 
accomplishments, or to take secret pleasure in income or station 
or intellectual power, when he reflects upon the astonishing 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, when He was rich, for our 
sakes became poor Pi It is the Incarnation which has confronted 
human pride, by revealing God clearly to the conscience of men, 
but also, and especially, by practically setting the highest possible 
honour upon extreme self-humiliation. It is the Incarnation 
which has led men to veil high gifts, and to resign places of 

a Phil, ii, 6, 7, *0 Collect for Sunday before Easter. 

i* s Cor. viii. 9. « 
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influence, and to forego the advantages of wealth and birth, that 
they might have some part, however fractionally small, in the 
moral glories of Bethlehem and Calvary. It is the Incarnation 
which has thus saved society again and again from the revo- 
lutionary or despotic violence of unbridled ambitions, by bringing 
into the field of political activity the corrective, compensating 
force of active self-denial. An enthusiasm for withdrawal from 
the general struggle to aggrandise self has fascinated those wor- ® 
shippers of an Incarnate God, who have learnt from Him the 
true glory of taking the lowest place at the feast of human life. 
But the motive for such repression of self ^s powerful only so 
far as faith in Christ’s Godhead is clear and stiong. The culture 
of humility does not enter into the ordinary schemes of natural 
ethics; and Humanitarian doctiines are found, as a rule, to 
accompany intellectual and social self-assertion. , It has been 
true from the first, it ^s true at this hour, that a sincere faith 
which recognises in the Son of Mary, laid in His manger and 
nailed to His Cross, none other than the Gnly-begotten Son of 
God, is the strongest incentive to conquer the natural pride of 
the human heart, and to learn the bearing of a little child — 
that true note of predestined nobility — in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

(y) Let us take one more illustration of the moral fruitfulness 
of a faith in the Divinity of our Saviour. There is a grace, to 
wliich the world itself does homage, and which those who bend 
neither heart nor knee before the world’s Bedeemer admit to be 
the consequence of His appearance among men. 

Heathenism, as being impure and proud, was consistently 
unloving. For as the one vice eats out the delicacy and heart 
of all true tenderness, so the other systematically enthrones 
self upon the ruins of the unselfish affections. Despite the 
Utopian sketches which have been drawn by the philosophers of 
the last century, the sentiment of ‘ humanity ^ is too feeble a 
thing to create in us a true love of man as man. Man does not, 
in his natural state, love his brother man, except it be from 
motives of interest or blood-relationship. Nay, man regards all 
who are noVthus related to him as forming the great company 
of his natural rivals and enemies, from whom he has nothing to 
expect save that which the might or the prudence of self-interest 
may dictate* 


« St. Matt, xviii. $• 
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TO OtKcW TTl/fct 

vav& 6/xwff* 5* dTrrjfioiv Kpa^ia 

Kabos oXXtJrpioy 

Such is the voice of unchristianized nature : man’s highest love 
is the love of self, varied by those subordinate affections which 
minister to self-love : and society is an agglomeration of self- 
gloving beings, whose ruling instincts are shaped by force dr by 
prudence into a political whole, but who are ever ready, as op- 
portunity may arise, to break forth into the excesses of an 
unchecked barbaris^. Contempt for and cruelty towards the 
slave, hatred of thfe political or literary rival, suspicious aversion 
for the foreigner, disbelief in the reality of human virtue and of 
human disinterestedness, were recognized ingredients in the 
temper of pagan times. The science of life consisted in solving 
a practical equation between the measure of evil which it was 
desirable to inflict upon others, and the amount of suffering 
which it might be necessary to endure at their hands. Love of 
mankind would have seemed folly to a society, the recognised 
law of whose life was selfishness, and whose vices culminated in 
a mutual hatred between man and man, class and class, race 
and race, thinly veiled by the hollow conventionalisms which 
distinguish Pagan civilization from pure barbarism ®, 

How did Jesus Christ reform this social corruption ] He gave 
the New Commandment. ‘This is My commandment, that ye 
love one another, as I have loved you K* But was His love merely 
the love of a holy man for those whose hearts were too dull and 
earthly to love Him in return 1 Could such a human love as 
this have availed to compass a moral revolution, and to change 
the deepest instincts of mankind ? Is it not a fact that Christians 
have measured the love of Jesus Christ as map measures all love, 
by observing the degree in which it involves the gift of self ? 
Love is ever the gift of self, It gives that which costs us some- 
thing, or it is not love. Its spirit may vary in the degree of 
intensity, but it is ever the same. It is always and everywhere 
the sacrifice of self. It is the gift of time, or of labour, or of 
income, or of affection ; it is the surrender of reputation and of 
honour ; it is the acceptance of sorrow and of pain for others. 

Find. Nem. i. 82. 

■ Tit. iii. 3 ; ydp irorti ka) i.v6^roi^ iiretBeis, w\au^/4,(voit 9ou- 

\ilovTns hr^vfdais Koi iroiKl\tuSf iy Kcuti^ Kid JSiiyovrts, 

CTTvyr^oit fxurovvres dKKiikovs, 
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The warmth of the spirit of love varies with the felt greatness 
of the sacrifice which expresses it and which is its life. There- 
fore the love of the Divine Christ is infinite. ‘ He loved me/ 
says an apostle, ‘ and gave Himself for me «.* The ‘ Self’ which 
He gave for man was none other than the Infinite God ; the 
reality of Christ’s Godhead is the truth whickcan alone measure 
the greatness of His love. The charities of His earthly life are 
but BO many sparks from the central column of iljime, which* 
burns in the Self-devotion of the Eternal Son of God. The 
agonies of His Passion are illuminated each and all with a moral 
no less than a doctrinal meaning, by the momentous truth that 
He Who is crucified between two thieves is nevertheless the 
Lord of Glory. From this faith in the voluntary Self-immolation 
of the Most Holy, a new power of love has streamed forth into 
the soul of man v. Of this love, before the Incarnation, man not 
only had no experience ; his moral education would not have 
trained him even to admire it. But the Infinite Being bowing 
down to Self-chosen humiliation and agony, that, without violat- 
ing His essential attributes, He might win to Himself the heart 
of His erring creatures, has provoked an answer of grateful love, 
first towards Himself, and then for His sake towards His crea- 
tures. Thus ‘ with His Own right Hand, and with His holy 
Arm, He hath gotten Himself the victory ^ ’ over the selfishness 
as over the sins of man. ‘ We love Him because He first loved 
usy.’ If human life has been brightened by the thousand 
courtesies of our Christian civilization ; if human pain has been 
alleviated by the unnumbered activities of Christian charity; if 
the face of Christendom is beautified by institutions which cheer 
the earthly existence of millions ; these results are due to 
Christian faith in the Charity of the Redeemer, which is infinite 
because the Redeemer is Divine. And thus the temples of 
Christendom, visibly perpetuating the worship of Christ from 
age to age, are not the only visible witnesses among us to His 
Divine prerogatives. The hospital, in which the bed of anguish 
is soothed by the hand of science under the guidance of love ; 
the penitentiary, where the victims of a selfish passion are raised 
to a new moral life by the care and delicacy of an unmercenary 
tenderness ; the school, which gathers the ragged outcasts of our 
great cities, rescuing them from the ignorance and vice of which 

® Gal. ii. 20. 

^ Phil, i. 8, where note iv oirKdyxwr ’IiytroG Kpurrov, and compare 
St. Luke i. 78. 

* Ipfli xcviii. 2. 


7 I St. John iv. 19. 
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else they must be the prey; — what is the fountain-head of these 
blessed and practical results, but the truth of His Divinity, Who 
has kindled man into charity by giving Himself for man ? The 
moral results of Calvary are what they are, because Christ is 
God. He Who stooped from heaven to the humiliations of the 
Cross has opened in the heart of redeemed man a fountain of 
love and compassion. No distinctions within the vast circle of 
*the human'' family can narrow or pervert its course ; nor can it 
cease to flow while Christians believe, that Christ crucified for 
men is the Only-begotten Son of God. 

It is therefore an» error to suppose that the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Divinity has impoverished the moral life of Christendom 
‘ by removing Christ from the categoiy of imitable beings.’ For 
on the one hand, the doctrine leaves His Humanity altogether 
intact ; on the other, it enhances the force of His example as a 
model of the graces of humility and love. Thus from age to age 
this doctrine has in truth fertilized the moral soul of human life, 
not less than it has guarded and illuminated intellectual truth. 
How indeed could it be otherwise ? ‘ If God spared not His 

Own Son, but freely gave Him up for us all, how shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things ? * Who shall wonder if 
wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption are 
given with the gift of the Eternal Son ? Who shall wonder if by 
this gift, a keen, strong sense of the Personality and Life of God, 
and withal a true estimate of man’s true dignity, of his capacity, 
through grace, for the highest forms of life, are guarded in the 
sanctuary of human thought ? Wlio shall gainsay it, if along 
with this gift we inherit a body of revealed and certain truth, 
reposing on the word of an Infallible Teacher ; if we are washed 
in a stream of cleansing Blood, which flows from an atoning 
fountain opened on Calvary for the sin and uncleanness of a 
guilty world ; if we are sustained by sacraments which make us 
really partakers of the Nature of our God ; if we are capable of 
virtues which embellish and elevate humanity, yet which, but for 
the strength and example of our Lord, might have seemed too 
plainly unattainable 1 

For the Divinity of God’s Own Son, freely gfven for us 
sinners to sufier and to die, is the very heart of our Christian 
faith. It cannot be denied without tearing out the vitals of a 
living Christianity. Its roots are struck far back into the pro-* 
phecy, the typology, the ethics, of the Old Testament. It alone 
supplies a satisfactory explanation of the moral attitude of Jesus 
Christ towards His contemporaries. It is the true key to His 
Tin] 
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teaching, to His miracles, to the leading mysteries of His life, to 
His power of controlling the issues of history. As such, it is 
put forward by apostles who, differing in much besides, were 
made one by this faith in His Divinity and in the truths which 
are bound up with it. It enters into the world of speculative 
discussion ; it is analysed, criticised, denounced, proscribed, be- 
trayed; yet it emerges from the crucible wherein it has been 
exposed to the action of every intellectual solvent* that hostile* 
ingenuity could devise ; it has lost nothing from, it has added 
nothing to, its original significance ; it has only been clothed in 
a symbol which interprets it to new generat^ions, and which lives 
in the confessions of the grateful Church. Its later history is 
explained when we remember the basis on which it really rests. 
Tlie question of Christ’s Divinity is the question of the truth or 
falsehood of Christianity. ‘ If Christ be not God,’ it has been 
truly said, ‘ He is not so great as Mohammed.’ But Christ’s 
moral relation to Mohammed may safely be left to every un- 
sophisticated conscience ; and if the conscience owns in Him the 
Moral Chief of humanity, it must take Him at His word when 
He unveils before it His superhuman glory. 

But the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity does not merely bind us 
to the historic past, and above all to the first records of Chris- 
tianity ; it is at this hour the strength of the Christian Church. 
There are forces abroad in the world of thought which, if they 
could be viewed apart from all that counteracts them, might well 
make a Christian fear for the future of humanity. It is not 
merely that the Church is threatened with the loss of possessions 
secured to her by the reverence of centuries, and of a place of 
honour which may perhaps have guarded civilization more effec- 
tively than it can be shewn to have strengthened religion. The 
Faith has once triumphed without these gifts of Providence ; 
and, if God wills, she can again dispense with them. But never 
since the first ages of the Gospel was fundamental Christian 
truth denied and denounced so largely, and with such passionate 
animosity, as is the case at this moment in each of the most 
civilized nations of Europe. It may be that God has in store 
for His Church greater trials to her faith than she has yet 
experienced ; it may be that along with the revived scorn of the 
old pagan spirit, the ^rsecuting sword of 'pagan hatred will yet 
be unscathed. Be it so, if so He wills it. The holy city is 
strong in knowing ‘ that God is in the midst of her, therefore 
shall she not be removed ; God shall help her, and that right 
early. The ^heathen make much ado, and the kingdoms are 
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moyed ; ■ but God hath shewed His Voice, and the earth shall 
melt away/ When the waters of human opinion rage and swell, 
and the mountains shake at the tempest of the same, our Divine 
Lord is not unequal to the defence of His Name and His 
Honour, If the sky seem dark and the winds contrary ; if ever 
and anon the strongest intellectual and social currents of our 
civilization mas* themselves threateningly, as if to ovemhelm 
the holy barK a» she rides upon the waves; we know Who is 
with her, unwearied and vigilant, though He should seem to 
sleep. His presence forbids despondency; His presence assures 
us that a cause whiqh has consistently conquered in its day of 
apparent failure, cannot but calmly abide the issue. ‘ Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neitiier shall fruit be in the vines ; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat ; the flocks shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls : yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy 
in the God of my salvation.’ 

Would that these anxieties might in God’s good providence 
work out a remedy for the wounds of His Church 1 Would 
that, in presence of the common foe, and yet more by clinging 
to the common faith, Christians could learn to understand eacli 
other I Surely it might seem that agreement in so stupendous 
a belief as the Divinity of our Crucified Lord might avail to 
overshadow, or rather to force on a reconciliation of the differ- 
ences which divide those who share it. Is it but the indulgence 
of a fond dream to hope that a heartier, more meditative, moro 
practical grasj) of the Divinity of Jesus will one day again unite 
His children in the bonds of a restored unity ? Is it altogether 
chimerical to expect that Christians who believe Christ to be 
truly God, will see more clearly what is inv 9 lved in that faith, 
and what is inconsistent with it ; that they will supply what is 
wanting or will abandon what is untenable in their creed and 
practice, so that before men and angels they may openly unite 
in the adoring confession of their Divine Head? Hie pulse 
quickens, and the eyes fill with tears, at the bare thought of 
this vision of peace, at this distant but blessed prospect of a 
reunited Christendom. What dark doubts would it not dispel ! 
What deep consolations would it not shed forth on millions of 
souls ! What fascination would not the spectacle of concordant 
prayer and harmonious action among the servants of Christ 
exert over the hearts of sinners I With what majestic energy 
would the reinvigorated Church, ‘terrible as an army with 
banners,* address herself forthwith to the heartier promotion of 
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man’s best interests, to the richer development of the Christian 
life, to more energetic labours for the conversion of the world I 
But we may not dwell, except in hope and prayer, upon the 
secrets of Divine Providence. It may be our Lord’s purpose to 
shew to His servants of this generation only His work, and to 
reserve for their children the vision of His glory. It must be 
our duty, in view of His revealed Will, and with a Bimj)le faith 
in His Wisdom and His Power, to pray our Lord ** that all they 
that do confess God’s Holy Name, may agree in the truth of 
His Holy Word, and live in unity and godly love.’ 

But here we must close this attempt to^^reassert, against some 
misapprehensions of modern thought, the great truth which 
guards the honour of Christ, and which is the most precious 
feature in the intellectual heritage of Christians. And for you, 
dear brethren, who by your generous interest o’* by your warm 
sympathies have so accompanied and sustained him, what can 
the preacher more fittingly or more sincerely desire, than that 
any clearer sight of the Divine Person of our glorious and living 
Lord which may have been granted you, may be, by Him, 
blessed to your present sanctification and to your endless peace? 
If you are intellectually persuaded that in confessing the true 
Godliead of Jesus you have not followed a cunningly-devised 
fable, .or the crude imagination of a semi-barbarous and distant 
age, then do not allow yourselves to rest content with this intel- 
lectual persuasion. A truth so sublime, so imperious, has other 
work to do in you besides shaping into theoretic compactness a 
certain district of your thought about the goodness of God and 
the wants of man. The Divine Christ of the Gospel and the 
Church is no mere actor, though He were the greatest, in the 
great tragedy of human history ; He belongs not exclusively 
or especially to the past ; He is ‘ the Same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.’ He is at this moment all that He was 
eighteen centuries ago, all that He has been to our fathers, 
all that He will be to our children. He is the Divine and 
Infallible Teacher, the Healer and Pardoner of sin, the Source 
of all graces, the Conqueror of Satan and of death — ^now, as 
of old, arid as in years to come. Now as heretofore. He is 
‘able to save unto the uttermost them that come unto God 
by Him;’ now, as on the day of His triumph over death, 
‘ He opens the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers ;* now, 
as in the first age of the Church, He it is ‘ that hath the key 
of David, that openeth, and no man shutteth; and shutteth, 
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and no man openeth *.* He is ever the Same ; but, as the 
children of time, whether for good or evil, we move onwards in 
perpetual change. The hours of life pass, they do not ret uni ; 
they pass, yet they are not forgotten ; ‘ pereunt et imputantur.* 
But the present is our own ; we may resolve, if we will, to live 
as men who live for the glory of an Incarnate God. Brethren, 
you shall not repent it, if, when life’s burdens press heavily, and 
Specially at thai solemn hour when human help must fail, you 
are able to lean with strong confidence on the arm of an 
Almighty Saviour. May He in deed and truth be with you, 
alike in your pijgriipage through this world, and when that 
brief journey is drawing to its close I May you, sustained by 
His Presence and aid, so pass through the valley of the shadow 
of death as to fear no evil, and to find, at the gate of the eternal 
world, that all J^he yearnings of faith and hope are to he more 
than satisfied by the vision of the Divine ‘ King in His 
Beauty I* 


* Rev. iii. 7, 
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NOTE A, ON Lecture L 

The works upon the Life of our Lord alluded to in the text are 
the following. 

I. Das Lehen Jesu^ von Dr, F, D. Strauss, 1835. This work 
passed through several editions, and in 1864 was followed 
up by Das Lehen JesUy fur das Deutsche Volk hearheiieL 
Leipsig, Brockhaus. 

Strauss’ argument is chiefly concerned with the differences 
between the Evangelists, and with the miraculous features of 
their narratives. He regards the miracles as ‘ myths,’ that is to 
say, as pure fictions. His position is, that the speculative ideas 
about Jesus which were circulating in the first century were 
dressed up in a traditional form, the substance of which was 
derived from the Messianic figures of the Old Testament. This 
violent supposition was really dictated by Strauss’ philosophy. 
Denying the possible existence of miracle, of the supernatural, of 
the invisible world, and even the existence of a personal living 
God, Strauss undertakes to explain the Gospel-history as the 
natural development of germs previously latent in the woiid 
of human life and thought. Upon the ground that nothing is 
absolute, that all is relative, Strauss will not allow that any one 
man can absolutely have realized the ‘ idea ’ of humanity. The 
sanctity of Jesus was only relative; and, speaking historically, 
J esus fell far below the absolute Idea to which the thought of the 
Apostolical age endeavoured to elevate Him by the ‘ mytliical * 
additions to His * Life.’ Thus Strauss’ criticism is in reality the 
application of Hegel’s doctrine of ‘ absolute idealism * to the 
Gospel narratives. ‘ It is,’ observes Dr. Mill, ‘ far ipore from a 
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desire of working out on a historical ground the philosophical 
principles of his master, than from any attachment to mythical 
theories on their own account, that we are clearly to deduce the 
destructive process which Strauss has applied to the Life of 
Jesus.* (Myth. Interpr. p. ii.) 

Strauss’ later work is addressed not to the learned, hut to the 
Geiman people, with a view to destroying the influence of the 
Lutheran pastors. He observes in his Preface : ‘ War die PfalFen* 
aus der Kirche schaffen will, der muss erst das Wunder aus der 
lleligion schaffen.’ (Vorrede, p. xix.) With this practical object 
he sets to work ; and although the results at which he arrives 
are perhaps more succinctly stated than in his earlier book, the 
real difference between them is not considerable. He makes 
little use of the critical speculations on the Gospels which liave 
been produced in Protestant and Rationalistic Germany during 
the last thirty years. Thus he is broadly at issue with the later 
Tubingen writers on the subject of St. Mark’s Gospel; he 
altogether disputes their favourite theory of its ‘ originality,’ and 
views it as only a colourless thumJe of the narratives of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke. His philosophical theory still, however, 
controls his religious speculations: Jesus did for religion what 
Socrates did for philosophy, and Aristotle for science. Although 
the appearance of Jesus in the world constituted an epoch. He 
belonged altogether to humanity: He did not rise above it; 
He even be surpassed. The second book, like the first, is 
an elaboration of the thesis that ‘ the idea cannot attain its full 
development in a single individual of the species;’ and to this 
elaboration there are added some fierce attacks upon the social 
and religious institutions of Europe, designed more particularly 
to promote an anti-Christian social revolution in northern 
Germany. 

2. Das Cliarahterhild Jesu, dn hihlischer Yersuch, von Dn 
Daniel Schenkel. 2te Auflage. Wiesbaden, 1864. 

Dr. Schenkel begins by insisting upon the 'irrational’ cha- 
racter of the Church’s doctrine of the Union of two Natures in 
our Lord’s Person. Nothing, he thinks, short of the oppression 
with which the mediaeval Church treated all attempts at free 
thought can account for the pei-petuation of such a dogma. The 
Reformers, although they proclaimed the principle of free enquiry, 
yet did not venture honestly to app’y it to the traditional doc- 
trine of Christ’s Person ; primitive Protestantism was afraid cf 
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the consequences of its fundamental principle. The orthodox 
doctrine accordingly outlived the Reformation ; hut the older 
Rationalism has established a real claim upon our gratitude by in- 
sisting upon the pure Humanity of Christ, although, Dr. Schenkel 
thinks, it has too entirely stripped Him of His ‘ Divinity,* that 
is to say, of the moral beauty to which we may still apply that 
designation. As for the Christ of Schleiermacher, he is a pro- 
.duct of the yearnings and aspirations of that earnest and gifted 
teacher, but he is not, according to Schenkel, the Jesus of 
history. Strauss does in the main represent Jesus such as He 
was in the reality of His historical life; but Strauss* repre- 
sentation is too muca tinged with modem colourings; nor are 
his desolating negations sufficiently counterbalanced by those 
positive results of this thoroughgoing ‘criticism’ upon which 
Dr. Schenkel proposes to dwell. For the future, faith in Christ 
is to rest on more solid bases than ‘ auf denen des Aberglaubens, 
der Priesterherrschaft, und einer mit heiteren oder schreckenden 
Bildern angefullten Phantasie.* (p, ii.) 

Dr. Schenkel makes the most of the late Tubingen theory of 
tlie ‘ originality,* as it is called, of St. Mark, and of the non- 
historical character, as he raainta^s, of the Gospel of St. John ; 
although he deals very ‘ freely* wte the materials, which he re- 
serves as still entitled to historical oonsidei'ation. Dr. Schenkel 
does not hold that the Evangelistic account of Christ*s miracles 
is altogether mythical ; it has, he thinks, a certain basis of fact. 
He admits that our Lord may have possessed what may be 
termed a miraculous gift, even if this should be rightly explained 
to be only a rare natural endowment. He had a power of calm- 
ing persons of deranged mind ; His assurances of the pardon of 
their sins, acting beneficially on their neiwous system, produced 
these restorative effects. Dr. Schenkel holds it to be utterly 
impossible that J esus could have worked any of the ‘ miracles of 
nature since this would have proved Him to be truly God. All 
such narratives as His calming the storm in the lake are there- 
fore part of that ‘ torrent of legend * with which the historical 
germ of His real Life has been overlaid by later enthusiasms. 
The Resurrection, accordingly, is not a fact of histo^ ; it is a 
creation of the imaginative devotion of the first disciples. (See 
p. 314.) Dr. Schenkel considers the appearances of our Risen 
Lord to have been only so many glorifications of His character . 
in the hearts of those who believed in Him. To them He was 
manifested as One who liv^s eternally, in that He has founded 
His kingdom on earth by His word and His Spirit.^ 

Ll 
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The main idea of Dr. SchenkeFs book is to make the Life of 
Jesus the text of an attack upon those who are Conservatives in 
politics and orthodox Lutherans in religion. It is not so much 
a biography, or even a sketch of character, as a polemical 
pamphlet. The treatment of our Lord’s words and actions, and 
still more the highly-coloured representation of the Pharisees, 
are throughout intended to express the writer’s view of schools 
and parties in Lutheran Germany. The Phariseesbc# course ar^ 
the orthodox Lutherans; while Jesus Christ is the political 
demagogue and liberal sceptic. W'th some few exceptions, the 
etiquette of history is scrupulously obseiwed ; and yet the really 
historical interest is as small, as the pok)mical references are 
continuous and piquant. Tlie woes which Jesus pronounces 
against the Pharisees are not directed simply against hypocrisy 
and formalism ; ‘ the curse of Christ,’ we are told, * like the 
trumpet of the last Judgment, lights for ever upon every church 
that is based upon tradition and upon the ascendancy of a 
privileged clergy.* ‘ Der Weheruf Jesu ist noch nicht.verklungen. 
Er trifft noch heute, wie eine Posaune des Gerichts, jedes auf die 
Satzungen der Ueberlieferung und auf die fierrschaft eines mit 
Yorzugsrechten ausgestatteten Klerus gegriindete Eirchenthum.’ 
(p. 254,) Perhaps the most singular illustration of profane reck- 
lessness in exegesis that can easily be found in modern literature 
is Dr. Schenkel’s explanation of the sin agabst the Holy Ghost. 
This sin, he tells us, does not consist, as we may have mistakenly 
supposed, in a deliberate relapse fh>m grace into impenitence; it 
is not the sin of worldly or unbelieving persons. It is the sin of 
Srthodoxy; it is a * Theologisch-hierarchischer VerhSrtung und 
Yerstockung ;* and those who defend and propagate the ancient 
f||ith of Christians, in spite of rationalistic warnings a^ihkf^doing 
ib, are really guilty of it. (Charakt. p. 106.) 

Dr. Schenkel has explained himself more elaborately on some 
points in his pamphlet ‘Die Protei^ntische Freiheit, in ihrem 
gegenwartigen Kampfe mit der Minhlichen Eeaktion^ (Wies^ 
baden, 1862). He fiercely demands a Humanitarian Christolo^ 
(p* ^53)* laments that even Zwingli’s thought ms still 
fettered l^.the formul® of Nicsea and Qmlcedon (p. 152), nay, 
he remarks that St. Paul himself has assigned to a rank 
which led on naturally to the Church-belief in the of 

His Person (p, 148). That belief Dr. Schenkel consaders to be 
a shred of heathen superstition which had found its way into the 
circle of Christian ideas (ibid.); wl?ile'he sorrowfully protests 
that the adoration of Jesus, both in the public Services of the 
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Church and in the Christian consciousnesEi, has superseded that 
of God the Father. ‘ Vom fhnfteii Jahrhundert bis zur Eeforma- 
tion (he might have begun four centuries earlier and gone on for 
three centuries later) wird Jesus Christ durchg^gig als der 
Herrgott verebrt' (p. 149). Indeed, throughout this brochure 
Dr. Schenkel’ft positions are simply those of the old Socinianism, 
resting howevir upon a nationalistic method of treatment, which 
in its mor€» lc|gical phases regards much of what Socinianism 
itself retains, is the yoke of an intolerable orthodoxy. 

» 

3. GeackichH Chnstus' und Seiner Zei% von Heinrich EwcdtL 
Gottingen, ^857. 2*® Ausgabe. 

This work is on no account to be placed on the level of those 
of Strauss or Schenkel, to which in some most vital partfc^^tlars 
it is opposed.* Indeed, Ewald’s defence of St. John’s Gospel, and 
liis deeper spirituality of tone, must command a religious in- 
terest, which would be of a high order, if only this writer 
believed in our Lord’s Godhead. That this, unhappily, is not 
the case, will be apparent upon a careful study of the concluding 
chapter of this volume on * Die Ewige Verherrlichung,* pp. 496- 
504, — beautiful as are some of the passages which it contains. 
His explanation of the titles ‘ Son of God ’ and ‘ Word of God,* 
p. 502, is altogether inadequate ; and his statement that ^nie 
hat Jesu als der Sohn und das Wort Gottes sich mit der Yater 
und Gotte Seibet (from whom Etrald accordingly distinguishes 
our Lord) verwechselt oder vermessen sich selbst diesem gleich* 
gestellt,’ Is simply contradicted by St. John v. and x. 

Mmschltehe Entiolchelung Jem Christi, von Th, 
Zurich, x86i. Die gesehichUtc^ WilrdeJesu, von Th, 
Zurich, X864. Der geschiehtUche ChrisiuSf Eine Eeihe von 
Vgrtrdgen mit QaeUonhenoeia vtmd Chronohgie de$ ZebeHs 
von TK Kmn. Zurich, 1866. 

Dr. Seim, although rejecting the fourth Gospel, retains too 
much t*f the imnd of ScUeiermacher to be justly associated with 
Drs. Strauss 0^ Schenkel. Dr. Keim, indeed^ seeMn our Lord 
oidy a Man, but still an eminently mysterious Man of incom-* 
parabl^ grandeur of character. He recognises, although in« 
adeqU^dly, the startling self-assertion of our Lord ; and ha 
differs most emphatically from Strauss, Schenkel, and Eenan in 
recognising the real &l<^es8 of Jesus. He admits, too, the 
historical value of our Lord’s eschatological discourses ; he does 

X4 1 2 
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not regard His miracles ‘of nature’ as absolutely impossible; 
and he heartily believes in the reality of Christ’s own Besurrec- 
tion from the dead. He cannot account for the phenomenon of 
the Church, if the BesniTection be denied. Altogether he seems 
to consider that the Life of Jesus as a spiritual, moral, and, in 
some respects, supernatural fact, is unique ; but an intellectual 
spectre, the assumed invariability of hiS;orical laws, as we con- 
ceive them, seems to interpose so as to prevent him from 
drawing the otherwise inevitable inference. Yet for such as 
he is, let us hope much. « 

5. La Vie de Jems, f>wr E. Renan. Paris, 1863. 

Of this well-known book it may suffice here to say a very few 
worckj. Its one and only excellence is its incomparable style. 
From every other point of view it is deplorable. Historically, it 
deals most arbitrarily with the data upon which it professes to 
be based. Thus in the different pictures of Christ’s aim and 
action, during what are termed the second and the third periods 
of His Ministry, a purely artificial contrast is presented. Theo- 
logically, this work proceeds throughout on a really atheistic 
assumption, disguised beneath the thin veil of a pantheistic 
phraseology. It assumes that no such being as a personal God 
exists at all. The ‘god’ with whom, according to M. Benan, 
Jesus had such uninterrupted communion, but from whom he is 
so e^jjtirely distinct, is only the ‘ category of the ideal.* It is, 
however, when we look at the ‘ Vie de J6sus * from a moral point 
of view, that its shortcomings are most apparent in their length 
and breadth. Its hero is a fanatical impostor, who pretends to 
be and to do that which he knows to be beyond him, but who 
nevertheless is held up to our admiration as the ideal of hu- 
manity. In place of the Divine and Human Christ of the 
Gospels, M. Benan presents us with a character devoid of any 
real majesty, of any tolerable consistency, and even of the con- 
stituent elements of moral goodness. If M. Benan himself does 
not perceive that the object of his enthusiasm is simply an 
offence to nay healthy conscience, this is only an additional 
proof, if one were needed, of the fatal influence of pantheistic 
thought upon the most gifted natures. It destroys the sensitive- 
ness of the moral nerve. Enough to say that M. Benan presents 
us with a Christ who in his Gethsemane was possibly thinking 
of ‘ les jeunes filles qui auraient peut-^tre consent! k I’aimer.* 
(P- 379 -) . 
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It ought perhaps here to be added that M. de Pressens^’s 
work, ‘ J6suS"Christ, son Temps, sa Vie, son CEuvre,* Paris, 1865, 
although failing (as might be expected) to do justice to the 
sacramental side of our Lord’s Incarnation and Teaching, is yet 
on the whole a most noble contribution to the cause of Truth, 
for which the deep gratitude of all sincere Christians cannot but 
be due to its accomplished author. 

6 . Ecct Homo / a Sutvey of the Life and Worlc of Jems 
ChHat London and Cambridge, Macmillan, 1 866. 

Every one who reads ‘ Ecce Homo ’ must heartily admire the 
generous passion for human improvement which glows through- 
out the whole volume. And especial acknowledgment is due to 
the author ^rom Christian believers, for the emphasis^ with 
which he has insisted on the following truths : — 

Christ’s moral sublimity. 

Christ’s claim of supremacy. 

Christ’s success in His work. 

Incidentally, moreover, he has brought out into their true 
prominence some portions of the truth, which are lost sight of 
by popular religionists in England, As an example of this, liis 
earnest recognition of the visibility of the Society founded by 
Christ may be instanced. But, on the other hand, this writer 
has carefully avoided all reference to the cardinal question of 
Christ’s Person ; and he tells us that he has done this deliber- 
ately. (Pref. to 5th Ed, p.'xx.) The result however is, that his 
book is pervaded, as it seems to many of his readers, by an es- 
sential flaw. It'is not merely that pur Lord’s claims cannot be 
morally estimated apart from a clear estimate of His Person. 
The author professes to be answering the question, * What was 
Christ’s object in founding the Society which is called by His 
Name %* Now to attempt to answer this question, while dis- 
missing all theological consideration of the dignity of Christ’s 
Person, involves the tacit assumption that the due estimate of 
His Person is not relevant to the appreciation of His Work ; in 
other words, the assumption, that so far as the evit!tence yielded 
by the work of Christ goes, the Christology of the Nicene Creed is 
at least uncertain. The author of * Ecce Homo ’ is however either 
a Humanitarian, or he is a believer in our Lord’s Divinity, or 
he is undecided. If he is a Humanitarian, then the assumption 
is, as far as it goes, in harmony with his personal convictions ; 
only it should, for various and obvious reasons, hj^ve been more 
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plainly stated, since, inter alia, it embarrasses his view of our 
Lord’s claims and character with difficulties which he does not 
recognise. If he believes in Christ’s Divinity, then in his forth- 
coming volume (besides rewriting such chapters as chap. 2, on 
The Temptation) he will have to enlarge very seriously, or 
rather altogether to recast, the account which he has actually 
given of Christ’s work. If the writer be himself in doubt as to 
whether Christ is or is not God, then surely he ?s®not in a 
position to give any account whatever of Christ’s work, which 
is within the limits of human capacity^on one hypothesis, and as 
utterly transcends them on the other. In sh^rt, it is impossible 
for a man to profess to give a real answer to the question, what 
Christ intended to accomplish, until he has told us who and 
whal;^ Christ was. That fragment of Christ’s work of which we 
gatheiJ’ an account from history contributes its rhare to the 
solution of the question of Christ’s Person ; but our Lord’s 
Personal Rank is too intimately bound up with the moral 
justification of His language, and with the real nature and range 
of His action upon humanity, to bear the adjournment which 
the author of ‘ Ecce Homo ’ has thought advisable. 

There are several errors in the volume which might seem to 
shew that the author is himself unfamiliar with the faith of the 
Church ; as they would not have been natural in a person who 
believed it, but who was throwing himself for the time being 
into the mental position of a Humanitarian in order the better 
to do justice to his arguments. For instance, the author con- 
founds St. John’s Baptism with Christ’s. He supposes that 
Nicodemus came to Jesus by night in order to seek a dispen- 
sation from being publicly baptised, and so admitted into 
Christ’s Society. He imagines that Christ prayed on the Cross 
only for the Roman soldiers who actually crucified Him, and 
not for the Pharisees, against whom (it is a most painful as well 
as an unwaiTanted suggestion) Ho continued to feel fierce 
indignation. This indeed is an instance of the author’s ten- 
dency to identify his own imaginations with the motives and 
feelings of Jesus Christ, where Scripture is either silent or 
points in afi’ opposite direction. The author is apparently 
carried away by his earnest indignation against certain forms 
of selfish and insincere vice, such as Pharisaism; nor is he 
wholly free from the disposition so to colour the past as to make 
it express suggestively his own feelings about persons and 
schools of the present day. The naturalistic tone of his thought 
is apparent in<his formula of ^enthusiasm,’ as the modem equi<* 
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valent to inspiration and the gift of the Holy Spirit; in his 
general substitution of the conception of anti-social vice for the 
deeper Scriptural idea of sin ; and in his suggestion that Chris- 
tians may treat the special precepts of Christ with the same 
‘ boldness ’ with which He treated those of the law of Moses. 

Of the practical results of his book it is difficult to form an 
estimate. In some instances it may lead to the contented sub- 
•stitution oi h, naturalistic instead of a miraculous Christianity, 
of philanthropic * enthusiasm ' instead of a supernatural life, of 
loyalty to a moral reformiiJ^ hero, instead of religious devotion 
to a Divine Saviour of the world. But let us also trust that so 
fearless a recognition of the claims of Christ to be the King 
and Centre of renewed humanity, may assist other minds to 
grasp and hold tlie truth which alone makes those claims, taken 
as a whole, justifiable ; and may recruit tlie ranks of our L{>rd's 
true worshippers from among the many thoughtful but unin- 
structed persons who have never faced the dilemma which this 
volume so forcibly, albeit so tacitly, suggests. 

* # * * 

Since these words were written, the volume under discussion 
has found an apologist, whose opinion on this, as on any other 
subject, is a matter of national interest If the present writer 
lias been guilty of fonning and propagating an unjust estimate 
of a remarkable work, he may at least repair his error by 
referring his readers to pages, in which genius and orthodoxy 
have done their best for the Christian honour of ‘ Ecce Homo.* 
These pages must indeed of necessity be read with sympathy 
and admiration, if not with entire assent, by all who do not 
consider a theological work to have been discredited, when it is 
asserted to uphold some positive truth. But it may also be a 
duty to state briefly and respectfully why, after a careful con- 
sideration of such a criticism, the present writer is unable 
to recognise any sufficient reason for withdrawing what he 
has ventured to say upon the subject. Unquestionably, as 
Mr. Gladstone urges, it is allowable in principle to teach only 
a portion of revealed truth, under circumstances wh<ch would 
render a larger measure of instruction likely to f>erplex and 
repel the learners. But then such teaching must be loyally 
consistent with the claims of that portion of the truth, which is, 
provisionally, left untaught ; and this condition does not appean 

* * Ecce Homo,’ by the Ri^it Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Strahan k Co. 
London, 1868. [Reprinted from ‘Good Worda.’] ^ 
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to be satisfied by ‘ Ecce Homo,’ if it be, as we may hope, only a 
preparation for a second volume which will assert in plain lan- 
guage the Deity of our Adorable Lord. The crucial chapter on 
the Temptation altogether ignores our Lord’s true and Divine 
Personality ; as it also appears to ignore the personal presence 
of the Tempter. ‘What is called Christ’s Temptation is the 
excitement of His Mind which was caused by the nascent con- 
sciousness of supernatural power,’ p. 12. Such t description* 
fails altogether to do justice to the real issues involved; it 
might apply with equal propriety to a struggle in the soul of 
an apostolic man. Even if this chapter dofis not imply Christ’s 
inward sympathy with outward solicitations to accept a wrong 
choice, it could never have been written by a person who kept 
clearly before his mind the truth of our Lord’s Divinity. 

ilf. Gladstone draws out and insists upon an analogy between 
the original function of the three Synoptic Evangelists in the 
fii st propagation of the Faith, and the present function of ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’ But this analogy would appear to be disturbed by the 
following considerations. First, there is nothing in ‘ Ecce Homo’ 
which corresponds to the great Christological texts in the Synop- 
tists. To these texts Mr. Gladstone has indeed referred, but 
they do not readily harmonize with his representation of the 
gradual unveiling of Christ’s Person. Indeed they teach a doc- 
trine of Christ’s Person which is virtually identical with that of 
St. John. Are there any passages in ‘Ecce Homo’ which, like 
St. Matt. xi. 27, or St. Luke x. 22, place the Cliristological belief 
of the writer beyond reach of question ? Secondly, the ethical 
atmosphere of ‘ Ecce Homo ’ differs very significantly from that 
of the Gospels. The Gospels present us with the Scriptural idea 
of Sin, provoking God’s wrath and establishing between God 
and man a state of enmity : and this idea points very urgently — 
at least in a moral universe, — ^to some awful interposition which 
shall bring relief. But the Biblical idea of sin is a vitally 
distinct thing from the impoverished modern conception of 
anti-social vice, in which man and not God is the insulted 
and offended person, and by which the protection of individual 
rights and«uhe well-being of society are held to be of more 
account than the reign of peace and purity within the soul. 
The idea of sin points to a Divine Bedeemer : the idea of anti- 
social vice points to an imi)roved system of human education. 
Thirdly, the first and third Evangelists preface their records of 
the Ministry with an account of tho Nativity. That account 
clearly attributes a Superhuman Personality to Christ ; and thus 
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it places the subsequent narrative in a light altogether different 
from that suggested by the opening chapter of ‘ Ecce Homo/ And 
the first verse of St. Mark’s Gospel is sufficiently explicit to range 
him as to this matter, side by side with St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

The real needs of our time are more likely to be known to 
public men who come in contact with minds of eveiy kind than 
to private clergymen. But it would have appeared to the 
' present writer that an economical treatment of the Faith which 
might have been possible and natural in the first age of its pro- 
mulgation, must 1 ‘ail of its* effect at the present day. Whether 
men believe the Gospel or not, its real substance and con- 
tents are now fairly before the world ; and it is increas- 
ingly felt that the question whether Christ is or is not God, 
is really identical with the question of His moral charaj^ter. 
[Since these < lines were written the publication of ‘Natural 
keligion,’ by the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ has shewn, among 
other things, tliat Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of the latter work 
was too generous. No true religion can be ‘adapted’ to meet 
the requirements of hostile thought with entire impunity.] 


NOTE B, ON Lectubb II. 

The word * Elohim ’ is used in the Old Testament — 

(1) Of the One True God, as in Deut. iv. 35, i Kings xviii. 
21, etc., where it has the article ; and without the article, 
Gen. i. 2, xli. 38 ; Exod. xxxi. 3, xxxv. 31 ; Numb. xxiv. 
2, etc. 

(2) Of false gods, as Exod, xii. 12; 2 Chron. xxviii. 23; 
Josh. xxiv. 15 ; Judg. vi. 10, etc. 

(3) Of judges to whom a person or matter is brought, as 

representing the Divine Majesty in the theocistcy, yet not 
in the singular, Exod. xxi, 6, xxii. 7, 8, (in Deut. xix. 1 7 
it is said in the like case that the parties ‘ shall stand 
before the Lord,’ run') ; and in allusion to the passages i^ 
Exodus, Ps. Ixxxii. i, 6, ‘Becte Abarbenel observavit, 
judices et magistrat^p nusquam vocari nisi respectu 

loci judicii, quod ibi Dei judicia exerceant.’ j[Ges.) 
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(4) There is no case in which the word appears from the 
context to be certainly applied, even collectively, to super- 
human beings external to the Divine Essence. ‘Nullus 
exstat locus,’ says Gesenius, ‘in quo haec signiBcatio vel 
necessaria vel prae caeteris apta sit.’ In Ps. Ixxxii. i, the 
word is explained by verses 2 and 6 of the ‘sons of God,’ 
i.e. judges ; cf. especially verse 8. Yet in Ps, xcvii. 7, the 
LXX Yulg., Syr. translate ‘angels’; the ChaHee para- 
phrases ‘the worshippers of idols’; in Ps. cxxxviii. i, the 
LXX and Vulg. render ‘angels,' the Cliald. ‘judges,’ the 
Syr. ‘kings’ ; in Ps. viii. 2, the Chald. too renders ‘ angels,’ 
and is followed by Eashi, Kimchi, and Abenezra (who 
quotes Elahin, Dan. ii. ii), and others. It is possible that 

V ^e earlier Jewish writers had a traditional knowledge that 
might be taken as Job i. 6 ; fi. xxxviii. 

7, and 

(5) But, however this may be, it remains certain that Elohim 
is nowhere used with the singular of any except Almighty 
God. 


NOTE C, ON Lectubb IV. 

On our Lord’s Temptation, viewed in its bearing 
upon His Person. 

The history of our Lord’s temptation has been compared 
to an open gateway, through which Socinianism may enter 
at will to take possession of the Gospel History. This language 
proceeds upon a mistaken idea of what our Lord’s temptation 
really was. 

A. How far could Jesus Christ be ‘tempted’? How far 
could any suggestion of Satan act upon His Manhood ? 

I. Here we must distinguish between 

(a) Di^jppt temptation to moral evil, i.e. an appeal to a 
capacity of self-will which might be quickened into 
active disobedience to the Will of God ; and 

. (f) What may be termed indirect temptation; that is, 

an appeal to instincts se innocent, as belonging to 
man in his unfallen state, which can make obedience 
wear ^Jie form of a painful effort or sacrifice. 
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2. Ifow Jesus Christ, accordiug to the histoiiaus of the 
Temptation, was — 

(a) Emmanuel, St. Matt. i. 23. That this word is used 
by St. Matthew to mean ‘ God u with us/ as a title of 
Christ, like ‘Jehovah nissi/ appears partly from the 
parallel of Isa. ix. 6, partly from the preceding avrrfs 
• (ver. j2), used with reference to Jesus. Mary's Son is 
to te Jesus, not as witnessing to a Divine Saviour 
external to Himself ^(as was the case when Joshua bore 
the name), but as being Himself God the Saviour. 

(^) Yios Luke i. 35. This title is directly con- 

nected with our Lord’s supernatural Birth, and so, al- 
though applied to His Manhood (to y€vva>fx€vov\ ■\;et 
implies^a pre-existent superhuman Personality in Hi*^. 

3. This Union of the Divine and Human Natures in Christ 
was not fatal to the full perfection of either. In particular 
it did not destroy in Christ’s Manhood those limitations which 
belong properly to creaturely existence. A limitation of know- 
ledge in Christ’s Human Intelligence would correspond to a 
limitation of power in His Human Will. 

But it was inconsistent with the presence of anything in 
Christ’s Manhood that could contradict however slightly the 
Essence of the Perfect Moral Being, in other words, the Holi- 
ness of God. This would have been the case with falsehood in 
Christ's Human Intelligence, or with any secret undeveloped 
propensity to self-will, that is (in a creature), to moral evil, in 
Christ's Human Will. If the Incarnate Christ could have erred 
or sinned, the Incarnation, we may dare to say, would have 
been a phantom. 

The connection between Christ’s Personal Godhead, and the 
complete sinlessness of His Manhood was well understood by 
Christian antiquity. Thus Tertullian : ‘ Solus homo sine pec- 
cato Christus, quia et Deus Christus’ (De An. c. 13). Thus in 
the synodical letter of Dionysius of Alexandria to Paulus of 
Samosata, it is argued that ci yap 6 Xpio'rbs airh 6 i)p Bfdg 
A6yoSf ovK ySvvaro €ipcu dvapafyn^Tos, Ovbiis yap dpapdpri!)Tos ft /ii) 
cif 6 Xpiaros leat 6 Uar^p rov Xpi^TOVf teal to ''Ayiop Jlptvpa 

(Labbe, Cone. i. p. 855). So St, Augustine, still more explicitly,, 
teaches: ‘Ut autem Mediator Dei et hominum homo Christus 
Jesus non faceret propriam, quee Deo adversa est, voluntatem, 
non erat tantum homo, sed Deus et homo : per quapi mirabilem 
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eiugularemque gratiam humana in illo sine peccato uUo posset 
esse natura. Propter hoc ergb ait, Descendi de coelo, non ut 
faciam voluntatem meam, sed voluntatem ejus qui me misit 
(Joh. vi. 38) : ut ea caussa esset tantae obedientim quae omninb 
Bind ullo peccato esset hominis quae gerebat, quia de coelo de- 
Bcenderat ; hoc est, non tantum homo, veriim etiam Deus erat * 
(Contr. Sermon. Arianor., c. vii. c. 6). Again, ‘ Ista nativitas 
profectb gratuita conjunxit in unitate person® hbitiinem Deo, 
caniem Verbo. . • . Neque enim metueiidum erat, ne isto in- 
elFabili modo in unitatem person® d! Verbo Deo natura humana 
BUBcepta, nullum in se motum mal® volungtatis admitteret* (De 
Correp. et Grat., c. xi. n. 30). Again, he giVes as a reason for 
the Divine Incarnation, ‘Ut intelligant homines per eandem 
gr^atiam se justificari k peccatis, per quam factum est ut homo 
Christus nullum liabere posset peccatum^ (Enohir. ad Laur., 
c. 36, n. 1 1 ; compare Ench. c. 40. See also the passages from 
St. Athanasius and St. Cyril Alex. qu. by Petav., De Incarnat., 
lib. xi. c. 10, § 6). Theodorus of Mopsuestia was anathematized 
at the Fifth OEcumenical Council of Constantinople, a.d. 553, 
for maintaining among other things that our Lord was vir6 
vaBiav Kol tS>p rrjs arapKos €m6vpi(ou (Vop^Xov/xevov, Ka\ tS>v 

Xff>p6v(ov Kara piKpov Kai ovras Ik TrporpoTrrjs cpycov 

j8cXrco)dci^ra, koX Ik TroXtrcias apa>pop KaOlaravTa (Con. Const., ii. 
can, xii. ; Labbe, v. p. 575). The language of Theodorus was 
felt to ignore the consequences of the Personal Union of the 
Two Natures : it was practically Nestorianism, 

Our Lord’s Manhood then, by the unique conditions of its 
existence, was believed to be wholly exempt from any pro- 
pensity to, or capacity of, sinful self-will. When, as in the 
temptation on the mountain. He was beset by solicitations 
to evil fi'om without, He met them at once in a manner which 
shewed that no element of His Human Nature in any degree re- 
sponded to them. For, as St, Athanasius says, He was bixa trap- 
KiK&p BeXriparoiV ical Xoyicrp&v dvBpamipoiP, iv fudvi icaiydnyros (Contr. 
Apollinar., lib. ii. c, 10). The sharpest arrows of the tempter 
struck Him, but, like darts lighting upon a hard polished 
Burface, tHfey glanced aside. Moreover, as it would seem, the 
Person^ Union of the Two Natures in our Lord involved, at 
least, the sight of the Beatific Vision by our Lord’s Humanity : 
and if we cannot conceive of the blessed as rinning while they 
worship around the throne, much less can we conceive it in 
One in Whom * dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,* 
Thufi to any direct temptation to evil He was simply inaccessibloi 
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to Whom alone the words fully belong, ‘ I have set God always 
before Me, for He is on My right Hand, therefore I shall not 
fall/ 

4, But the Personal Union of our Lord’s Manhood with His 
Godhead did not exempt It from simple human instincts, such 
as, for example, a shrinking from bodily pain. For, ‘ As Man’s 
Will, so the Will of Christ hath two several kinds of operation ; 
•the one natu^’al or necessary, whereby it desireth simply what- 
soever is good in itself, and shunneth as generally all things 
which hurt ; tlws other deliberate, when we therefore embrace 
things as good, because the age of understanding judgeth them 
good to that end^v/fiicli we simply desire. • . . These different 
inclinations of the will considered, the reason is easy how 
in Christ there might grow desires, seeming but being not in 
deed opposite, either the one of them unto the other or either 
of them unto* the Will of God ’ (Hooker, E. P. v. 48, 9 ; cf. 
St. John xii. 27). Upon our Lord’s Human Will in its inchoate 
or rudimentary stage of Desire, uninformed by Beason, an ap- 
proaching trial might so far act, as a temptation, as, for instance, 
to produce a wish that obedience might be compatible with 
escape from suffcTing. But it could not produce, even for one 
moment, any wish to be free from the law of obedience itself ; 
since such a wish could only exist where the capacity for sinful 
self-will was not absolutely excluded. The utmost that tempta- 
tion could do with our Lord, was to enhance the sacrificial cha- 
racter of obedience, by appealing to an innocent human instinct 
which ran counter to its actual requirements. 

B. This statement of the matter will perhaps suggest some 
questions. 

I. Is it altogether consistent with the Scripture language 
which represents our Lord as Karh ndvra rots d 8 €\<l>oif 6 fioia>$€is 
(Heb, ii. 17)5 TrfTrcipa/xfPos Kara irdvra Kaff ofioidrrfra (Heb. iv. 
1.5) ; as One Who fftaOev d<f> S)y en-adc vrtaKofiv (Heb. V. 7) ^ 

Yes. For Holy Scripture qualifies this language by describing 
Him as dfuiprias (Heb. iv. 15); as oo-to?, aKaKos^ dixiavrot^ 
KexfopKTfxfvos OTTO tS)p dfiapT<o\iiv (Heb. vii. 26) ; and by connect- 
ing His manifestation as the Saviour with the entir«*absence of 
any sinful element within Himself : iK^luos it^avtpdBri, ha rds dpap* 
riat ffpSiv apijy Ka\ dpaptia h avrS ovk fort ( I St. J ohn iii. $). It 
is clear that Holy Scripture denies the existence, not merely of any. 
sinful thinking or acting, but of any ultimate roots and sources 
of sin, of any propensities, or inclinations, however latent and 
rudimentary, towards sm, in the Incarnate Chi'ist. When 
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therefore Scripture speaks of His perfect assimilation to us, 
to our condition, our trials, our experiences, this language 
must be understood of physical and mental pain in all their 
forms. It cannot be understood of any moral assimilation; 
He is, according to Scripture, the absolutely Sinless One ; we 
are, by nature, corrupt. 

2. ‘Is this account consistent with the exigencies of our 
Lord’s Redemptive Workf Did He conquer sinifcr us, when* 
His victory was won under conditions differing from our own 'i 

Certainly. He is not less truly .representative of our race, 
because in Him it has recovered its perfection. His victory is 
none the less real and precious, because, ^m^rally speaking, it 
was inevitable. Nay, this perfect internal sinlessness, which 
rendered Christ inaccessible to direct temptation to evil, was 
itseF essential to His redemptive relationship to the human 
family. It accordingly was deliberately secured to Him by His 
Virgin-Birth, which cut off the entail of inward corruption. 
He could not have been the Sinless Victim, offered freely for 
a sinful world, dUaios vmp abUm (i St. Pet. iii. 18), unless 
He had been thus superior to the moral infirmities of His 
brethren. 

3. But does not such an account impair the full force of our 
Lord’s example 1 

Certainly an example is in a sense more powerful when 
it is set by one who is under exactly the same moral circum- 
stances as ourselves. And, if Christ our Lord had been a 
sinner, or at any rate had had sinful dispositions within Him, 
He would so far have been more entirely what we really 
are ; although He would have been unable to redeem us. 
If, like His apostle, He had beheld ‘another law in His 
members warring against the law of His mind,’ He would 
Imve come not in ‘the likeness of sinful flesh,* but in flesh 
that was actually sinful, and so exactly like our own. But 
then He took our nature upon Him, precisely in order to 
expel sin altogether from it, and thus to shew us of what it was 
capable, by dewing us Himself. The absence of an absolute 
identity otmoral circumstances between Him and ourselves, is 
more tlian compensated by our possession of what else we could 
not have had, a Perfect Model of Humanity, We gain in the 
, perfection of the Moral Ideal thus placed before us, to say 
nothing of the perfection of the Mediator between God and 
Man, more than we can lose in mor^l vigour, upon discovering 
that His obedience was wrought out in a Nature unlike our 
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own in the one point of absolute purity. And by His grace, 
we ourselves are supernaturalized, and * can do all things.' 

4. But does not such an account reflect upon the moral 
greatness of our Lord ? Is not an obedience ‘ which could not 
but be,* less noble than an obedience wdiich triumphs over 
pronounced disinclination to obey ? In other words, does not 
this account practically deny Christ's moral liberty ? 

No. *^ 1 )^ highest liberty does not imply the moral capacity 
of doing wrong. God is the one perfectly free Being ; yet God 
cannot sin. The free movement of a moral being, who has not 
fallen, ^is not an oscillation between sin and moi’al truth; it 
is a steady adli^’i^ce to moral truth. To God sin is im- 
possible. To created natures sin is not impossible ; but it 
is always, at first, a violation of the law of their being ; they 
must do violence to themselves in order to sin. So it y^s in 
Eden ; so it Is, in its degree, with the first lie a man tells now. 
Our Lord’s inaccessibility to sin was the proof and glory of His 
Moral Perfection. ‘Noime de Spiritu Sancto ct Virgine Mariit 
Dei Filins unicus natus est, non carnis concupiscentia sed 
singulari Dei munere ? Nuraquid metuendum fuit, ne accedente 
intato homo ille liber o pcccaret arbitrio 1 An ideo in illo non 
libera voluntas erat ; ac non tantb inagis erat, quantb magis 
peccato servire non poterat?* (S. Aug., De Prsedestiiiatione 
Sanctorum, c. 15, n. 30.) 

The real temptation of a sinless Christ is not less precious 
to us than the temptation of a Christ who could have sinned, 
would be. It forms a much truer and more perfect contrast to 
the failure of our first parent. It occupies a chief place in that 
long series of acts of condescension which begins with the 
Nativity, and which ends on the Cross. It is a lesson for all 
times as to the true method of resisting the tempter. Finally, 
it is the source of that strength whereby all later victories over 
Batan have been won : Christ, the sinless One, has conquered 
the enemy in His sin-stained members. ‘ By Thy Temptation, 
good Lord, deliver us.’ 

NOTE D, ON Lecture IV. 

On ‘ Moral * explanations of the Unity of the Father 
and the Son. 

Referring to a passage which is often quoted to destroy the 
dogmatic significance of St. John x. 30, Professor Bright has well 
obsiTved that ‘the comparison in St. Jolin xvii. 21, and the 
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unity of Christians with each other in the Son has sometimes 
been abused in the interests of heresy.* ‘ The second unity,’ it 
has been said, ‘ is simply moral ; therefore the first is so.* But 
the second is not simply moral ; it is, in its basis, essential, for 
we are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones ; it 
is the mysterious incorporation into His Sacred Manhood which 
causes the oneness of affections and of will. Thus also in the 
higher sidiere, the Father and the Son are one .|ip purpose, ^ 
because They are consubstantial. ‘ Those,* says Olshausen on 
St. J ohn X. 30, ‘ who would entertai^^ the hypothesis — at once 
Arian, Socinian, and Rationalistic — ^that h elvai refers -snly to 
unity of will, not of nature, should not forget -that true unity of 
will without unity of nature is something inconceivable. Hence, 
if Christ speaks of unity of will between Himself and His 
people, this can subsist only so far as such unity of will has 
been rendered possible to them by a previous communication 
of His nature* (Eighteen Sermons of St. Leo, p. 132). 

NOTE E, ON Lectuee V. 

‘ Tlie Presbyter John * and the Apostle. 

Who was the author of the Second and Third Epistles attri- 
buted to St. John the Evangelist in the present Canon of the 
New Testament 1 

I. The existence of a ‘ Presbyter J olin,* a contemporary of the 
Apostle, depends on the following evidence : — 

(i.) Papins in Eus. iii. 39 names him with Aristion separately 
from St. John, as a disciple of the Lord, Eusebius adds 
that this confirms fho n’port of (a) two Johns in Asia who 
had been in close relations with our Lord, ( 0 ) two tombs 
at Ephesus both bearing the name of John. 

(ii.) Dionysius of Alexandria, in Eus. vii. 25, ascribes the 
authorship of the Apocalypse to ‘the Presbyter John,’ 
as Eusebius himself was inclined to do, Dionysius repeats 
the stciy’ of the two tombs. 

(iii.) According to the ‘Apostolical Constitutions* (vii. 47) a 
second John was made Bishop of Ephesus by the Apostle 
St. John, 

(iv.) St. Jerome (Catal. Script, c. ,.9 and 18) makes a state- 
ment to the same effect : he says that John the Presbyter’s 
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.tomb is still shewn at Ephesus, although some maintained 
that both tombs were memorials of St, John the Evan- 
gelist. 

Dr, Bollinger admits that the Presbyter John lived as a con- 
temporary of the Evangelist, and that his grave could be seen at 
Ephesus next to St. John’s. (First Age of the Church, p. 113, 
Eng. trans., 2nd edit.) 

II. But this admission would not necessarily involve the 
further admission that the Presbyter John was the author of 
the Second and Third Epistles ascribed to the Apostle. All 
that can be advim(?ed in favour of the Presbyter’s authorship is 
stated by Ebrard (Einleitung) ; the ordinary belief being de- 
fended by Liicke, Huther, Wordsworth, Alford and Westcott. 
Among reasons for it are tlie following : — • * 

i. The argument from stgle. The differences upon wliich 
Ebrard lays such stress maj^^irly be accounted for by the 
distinct character and object "W the two Epistles ; while their 
general type of language and thoui^t is unmistakeably Johan- 
nean. Biotschneider denied that the Apostle had written any 
one of the three Ensiles. Yet he had no doubt of the fact 
that all three had been written by a single author. 

ii . Church- trad ition, 

(a) The great authority, in this matter especially, of St. Ire- 
nseus; Hser. i. 16. 3; iii. 16. 8. (SeeA|ford.) Neither 
St. Irenseus nor Polycrates had ever heard, it would ap- 
pear, of the Presbyter Johi|, ^hich shews at least that 
he cannot have been an eminent person in the Church. 

ip) That of Clement and Dionysius of Alexandria (see 
Alford); Aurelius, quoted by St. Cyprian in Con^. 
Carth. ; St. Jerome, cf. Ep. 2 ad Paulinum, Ep. ad 
Evagrium. 

(y) On the other hand, Origen Vas doubtful about the 
authorship as about many other things. (Eus. vi. 25.) 
The two Epistles are not even mentioned hf TertulHau 
or Theodoret. They were rejected, together with the 
other Catholic Epistles, by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

( 5 ) The late reception of the two Epistles into the canon 
of 80 many Churches may be accounted for, according 
to Ebrard, by (i) their private character; (2) the fiwrt 

M m * 
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that one was addressed to a woman; (3) the amount 
of matter in them common to the first Epistle ( 1 ). The 
verdict of the Muratorian Fragm. is doubtful The 
Peschito probably did not contain either. Eusebius 
reckons them among the Antilegomena ; yet his own 
opinion appears in Dem. Et. iii. 5. (See Alford.) 

hi. Nothing against the apostolic authorship can be inferred 
from the title 6 npttrfivTtpos, St. Paul calls himself^ S Trpia^vrrfs * 
(Philem. 9), and St. Peter 6 aviATrpttr^vrfpos (i Pet. v. i). 
Probably ‘the Presbyter* John did hot assume the title until 
after the death of the Apostle. St. Johi^, may have used it 
in his private corn^sporidence, either to hint at his age, or as 
a foimal title the force of which was at once recognized and 
admitted. Surely tlie Presbyter would have added to 6 npta^ 
fiifT€p 6 s, his name ’Iwdi/wyf, An Apostle could afford to omit 
his name. The authority too, of wliicli the writer of the third 
Epistle is conscious in his reference to Diotrephes, seems incon- 
sisteut with the supposition of a non-apostolical authorship. 

NOTE F, ON Lecturb VIL 

Tlie worship of Jesus Christ as prescrihf^d by the Authorized 
Scmces of the Church of Ejigland, 

A. In a letter to the Editor of the ‘ Times,* dated August 9, 
and published in that journal on September 26, 1866, Dr.Colenso 
writes us follows : — 

*I have drawn attention to tlie fact that out of x8o collects 
and prayers contained in the Prayer-book, only three or fotir at 
most are addressed to our Lord, the others being all addressed 
through Christ to Almighty God. I have said that there are 
also ejaculations in the Litany and elsewhere addressed to 
Clirist, But I have shewn that the whole sjririt and the general 
jyractice of our Liturgy manifestly tend to discourage such wor- 
sliip and prayer, instead of making it the “ foundation-stone ** 
of common worship,* 

‘ It appc^i;^*,’ Dr. Colon so further observes, ‘ that the practice 
in question is not bastnl on any Scriptural or Apostolical 
authority, but is the development of a later age, and has very 
greatly increased within the Church of England during the 
lost century, beyond what (as the Prayer-book shews) was the 
rule at the time of the Keformati^n — chiefiy, as I believe, 
through the use of unauthorized hymns.* 
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1. Now here it is td be observed, first of all, that prayer to 
our Lord is either right or wrong. If it is right, if Jesus Christ 
does indeed hear and answer prayer, and prayer to Him is 
agreeable to the Divine Will, then three or four hundred collects 
addressed to Him (supjweing the use of them not to imply a 
lack of devotion to the Eternal Father and to the Holy Spirit) 
are quite as justifiable as thi-ee or four. If such prayer is wrong, 
if Jesus Ohri«^ does not hear it, and it is opposed to the real 
Will of God, then a single ejaculation, a single Chrisfe Eleison, 
cari'ies with it the whole* weight of a w rongful act of woi-ship, 
and immoral, as^ involving a violation of tho rights of God. 

Dr. Colenso bliys that prayer to Jesus Christ is ‘ not based on 
Scriptunil or Apostolical autlioiily, but is the development of a 
luUu* age.* He does not mean to assort that ‘ develojmicnt,* is a 
sufficient ji^stification of a Christian doctrine or practice*; since 
he is assigning a reason for the discouragomeut wdiich he feels 
it to be his duty to offer to the practice of j)raycr to our Lord. 
But, if his reason be valid, ought it not to make any one such 
prayer utterly out of the question 1 It is not easy to understand 
the principle upon which, after admitting that ‘three or four 
Collects* in the Prayer-book are addresned to our Lord, Dr, 
Colenso adds, ‘ I am prepared to use the Liturgy of the Church 
of England as it stands.* 

To a clear mind, unembarrassed by the difficulties of an unten- 
able position, this painful inconsistency would Imj impossible. 
Either Jesus Christ is God or He is not; there is no third 
alternative. If He is God, then natural piety makes prayer to 
Him inevitable : to call Him God is to cull Him adorable. 
If He is not God, tlien one-tentli part of the w’orship which 
the Church of England in her authorized formularies offers to 
Him is just as idolatrous as a hundred litanies, such as ours, 
would be. Dr. Colenso would not explain his use of ‘ Christ, 
have mercy upon us* as Koman Catholics explain an ‘Ora pro 
nobis.' If one such ‘ ejaculation ' is right, then prayer to our 
Lord for an hour together is right also. In short, it is not a 
question of more or fewer prayers to Christ; the question is, 
Can we rightly worship Him at all ] • • 

2. Dr. Colenso maintains that ‘the whole spirit and the 
general practice of our Liturgy maniifestly tend to discourage ' 
prayer to our Lord. 

What is meant by the ‘ whole spirit * of our Liturgy 1 If this 
expression is intended *io describe some sublimated essence, 
altogether distinct from the actual words of tjie Prayer-book, 

K m 2 
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it 18 of coui-se very difficult to say what it may or may not 
* tend ’ to ‘ discourage/ But if the ‘ whole spirit * of a document 
be its intellectual drift and purpose as gathered from its actual 
words, and from the history of its formation, then we may say 
that Dr. Colenso’s assertion is entirely opposed to the facts of 
the case. 

(a) The devotional addresses to our Lord Jesus Christ alom 
in the Church Service are as follows : — • 

Laxly Service, Morning and Evening — 

Verses of the Te Deum ' i 6 

‘ Christ, have mercy upon us * . ‘ v . 2 

Prayer of St, Chrysostom .... 2 

Litany — 

Invocation, * 0 God the Son * . 

‘ Remember not, Lord * . 

Deprecations . . 

Obsecrations 

‘ In all time of our tribulation * 

Petitions .... 

‘ Son of God, we beseech Thee,* etc 
‘ O Lamb of God, That,* etc. . 

‘ 0 Christ, hear us * 

* Christ, have mercy upon us ' 

Preces, * From our enemies ’ . 

Prayer of St, Chrysostom 

CoUecta — 

Third Sunday in Advent .... t 

St. Stephen’s Day 1 

First Sunday in Lent i 

Communion Office — 

Of the three parts of the Gloria in Excelsis . 2 

Solemnization of Matrimony — 

* Christ, have mercy upon us ’ ... i 

YisitaHon of tlie Sich — 

‘Remember not, I^rd* ..... i 

‘ Christ, have mer^ upon us* ... i 

* 0 CJaviour of the world, Who by Thy Cross * . i 


1 

f) 

2 

I 

21 

1 

2 
I 
I 

10 

1 
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Burial of the Dead — 

‘ In the midst of life,* etc. . • . . i 

* ChriBt, have mercy upon us * . . . i 

Churching of Woimn — 

‘ Christ, have mercy upon us * . . . i 

Commmation — 

‘ Christ, have mercy upon us * • • • i 

Prayers to he used at Sea — 

‘ O hlessec^ Saviour, That didst save * . • i 

‘ Christ, *have mercy upon us * ... i 

‘ 0 Christ, hear us * i 


• ^ 83 

(3) Devotional addresses to our Lord conjointly with the 
Eternal Father and the Holy Ghost : — 

Daily Morning and Emning SeirmceSy not including 


the Psalms — Gloria Patri at least • . 6 

Athanasian Creed — Gloria Patri .... i 

Litany — 

‘ O Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity ' , i 

Gloria Patri 

Collect for Trinity Sunday ..... i 

Communion Office — 

Preface for Trinity Sunday .... i 

Ter Sanctus ....... i 

Matrimony — Gloria Patri ..... i 

Visitation of the Side — Gloria Patri ... i 

Bunal of the Dead — Gloria Patri at least , . i 

Churching of Women — Gloria Patri ... i 

Comminution — Gloria Patri ..... i 

Psalter — Gloria Patri V i 

• # 

Prayers to be used at Sea — 

Gloria Patri 4 

‘ God the Father, God the Son,’ etc. . . t. 
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Besides this, there are at the end of Collects seven ascriptions 
of Glory, addressed to Christ our Lord with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit. In one Collect (Ordering of Deacons) such an 
ascription is addressed to Christ alone. 

(y) It should further be added, that in each of the Ordina- 
tion Services the whole of that large part of the Litany which 
is addressed to our Lord is repeated, with the exception of 
the Prayer of St. Chrysostom; while in the Doxology, twice 
repeated, at the end of the Veni Creator, Christ is praised with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost. Nor ‘should the solemn Bene- 
dictions in the name of the Three Blessed Persons which iCccui^ 
in the Communion, the Confirmation, and the *Mfcrriage Services, 
be forgotten in estimating the devotional attitude of the Church 
towards our Lord. For a view of the real amount of change 
in the Prayer-book which would be necessary in order to expel 
from it the worship of our Lord, see ‘ The Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England adapted for general use in 
other Protestant Churches’; London, William Pickering, 1852. 
This compilation appears to have been the work of a Socinian, 
as those Protestant Dissenters who believe in the Godhead of 
our Lord would regard most of its ‘ adaptations ’ as shocking 
to their dearest convictions. 

( 5 ) Of the Collects for Sundays or Holy-days now addressed 
to the Father, only two (those for the Fourth Sunday in Advent 
and Sunday after Ascension) were, in the old Kitual, prayers to „ 
Christ. Yet of these, it happens that the former was, in its 
original form, as it stood in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, ad- 
dressed to the Father (Muratori, Lit. Korn. i. 680) : and the 
latter was not originally a Collect, but an antiphon for the second, 
vespers of the Ascension, which Yen. Bede sang shortly before 
liis death. Another prayer, beginning ‘ Hear us,’ in the Visita- 
tion Office, was a prayer to our Lord until 1661. On the other 
hand, of the three Collects now addressed to our Lord, that for 
the First Sunday in Lent dates from 1549, that for the Third 
Sunday in Advent from 1661, while that for St. Stephen’s Day, 
originally a prayer to the Father, became a prayer to the Son 
in 1549, and was enlarged and intensified, as such, in 1661. 
The Office for Use at Sea, containing prayers to Christ, also 
belongs to 1661. 

.In order to do justice to the spirit of the Beformers of the 
sixteenth century on this subject, two facts should be noted : 

1. Prayers to our Lord abound in the«semi-authorizfed Primers 
which were put out at that period. In Edward the Sixth’s 
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Primet of 1553 there are sixteen. In Elizabeth’s Primer of 
1559 there are twenty-two. In one portion of the Preoes Pri- 
vatsB of 1564 there are twenty-one. in the ‘ Christian Prayers ’ 
of 1578 there are fifty-five. 

2. On the ether hand, from all of these manuals, as from the 
public services of the Church, all addresses to any created being 
were rigoroudy excluded. And one effect of the expulsion of 
antiphom jfnd hymns addressed to the Blessed Virgin and other 
faints from the Liturgy of the Church of England, has been to 
throw the praises, prayersj and adorations, which the Church of 
Englahd publicly addresses to our Lord Jesus Christ, into a 
diarper promin^ce than belonged to such prayers in pre- 
Beformation times, or than belongs to them now in the Church 
of Rome. 

The old I’uritanism would have shrunk with horror from 
, the discouragement of prayer to our Lord. Witness the speech 
Vof Sir E. Dering in the Long Parliament of 1641, after an order 
k)f the House of Commons forbidding men to bow at the Name 
tof Jesus : — 

I ‘ Was it ever heard before, that any men of any religion, in 
piny age, did ever cut short or abridge any worship, upon any 
Ipccasion, to their God ? Take heed. Sir, and let us all take heed, 
^hither we are going. If Cluist be Jesus, if Jesus be God, all 

t everence, exterior as well as interior, is too little for Him. 
! hope we are not going up the back stairs to Socinianism 1 * 
Southey, Book of the Church, p. 462.) 


B. The worship of Christ our Lord in the Litany has lately 
been explained by a very popular and accomplished writer^, 
upon principles, which, if they could be admitted, would deny to 
it the significance assigned to it in these Lectures. After com- 
menting on the historical origin of Litany-worship in the fifth 
century, and on the compilation of our own Litany at the 
Reformation, Dean Stanley observes tliat the Litany foims the 
most remarkable exception to the ordinary practice of the 
Church, in respect of addressing prayers to God the Father. 
The Dean then proceeds : — • ♦ 

‘ It is not perhaps certain that all the petitions are addressed 
to Chiist our Saviour^ ; but, at any rate, a large portion are so 


* 'The Litany/ by the Dean of Westminster, In 'Good Words’ for J idy, 
1868, p. 423. 

^ 'We beseech tliee to hear us, 0 Lord/ is in the older Litanies addressed 
to God (Martene, iii. 52), and so it would seem to be in 80|ue of the petitions, 
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addressed. It stands in this respect almost isolated amidst the 
rest of the Prayer Book. Now, what is the reason — what is 
the defence for this? Many excellent persons have at times 
felt a scruple at such a deviation from the precepts of Scripture 
and from the practice of ancient Christendom. What are we 
to say to explain it ? The explanation is to he sought in the 
original circumstances under which the litany was introduced. ^ 
When the soul is overwhelmed with difficulties and' distresses, / 
like those which caused the French Christians in the fifth cen-^ 
tury to utter their piteous supplicateons to God — it seems to/ 
be placed in a different posture from that of common life.' The 
invisible world is brought much nearer— ^the language, thei 
feelings of the heart become more impassioned, more vehement, 
mor^ urgent. The inhabitants, so to speak, of the world of 
spirits«‘Seem to become present to our spirits; the words of 
common intercourse seem unequal to convey the thoughts which 
are labouring to express themselves. As in poetry, so in sorrow, 
and for a similar reason, our ordinary forms of speech are ; 
changed. So it was in the two exceptions which occur in the^ j 
New Testament. When Stephen was in the midst of his | 
enemies, and no help for him left on earth, then “ the heavens 
were opened ; and he saw the Son of Man standing on the 
light hand of God,” and thus seeing Him, he addressed his 
petition straight to Him — “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit, — Lord, j 
lay not this sin to their charge.” When St. Paul was deeply ^ 
oppressed by the thorn in the flesh, then again liis Lord ap- 
peared to him (we know not how), and then to Him, present 
to the eye whether of the body or the spirit (as on the road to 
Damascus), the Apostle addressed the tlireefold supplication, 

“ Let this depart from me,” and the answer, in like manner, to 
the ear of the body or spirit, was direct — My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.” So is it in the Litany. Those who wrote it, 
and we who use it, stand for the moment in the place of Stephen 
and Paul. We knock, as it were, more earnestly at the gates 
of heaven — ^we “ thrice beseech the Lord ” — and the veil is for 
a moment withdrawn, and the Son of Man is there standing to 
receive our pnayer. In that rude time, when the Litany was 
first introduced, they who used it would fain have drawn back 
the veil further still. It was in the Litanies of the Middle 
Ages that we first find the invocations not only of Christ our 

Su the English Litany. But perhara the most natural interpretation is to 
ward the whole as addressed to Christ.” Ndte by Dean Stanley in 'Good 
Words,* * • 
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Saviour, but of those earthly saints who have departed witli 
Him into that other world. These we have now, with a wise 
caution, ceased to address. But the feeling which induced 
men to call upon them is the same in kind as that which runs 
through this eitceptional service ; namely, the endeavour, under 
the pressure of strong emotion and heavy calamity, to bring 
ourselves more nearly into the presence of the Invisible. Christ 
' and the saiJitO’ at such times seemed to come out like stars, 
which in the daylight cannot be seen, but in the darkness of 
the night were visible. The saints, like falling stars or passing 
meteor!, have again receded into the darkness. We by increased 
reflection have blen brought to feel that of them and of their 
state we know not enough to justify this invocation of their 
help. But Christ, the Lord and King of the Saints, still^re- 
mains — the Bright and Morning Star, more visible than all the 
rest, more bright and more cheering, as the darkness of the 
night becomes deeper, as the cold becomes more and more chill. 

‘ We justly acquiesce in the practice of our Eeformed Church, 
which has excluded those lesser mediators. But this one 
remarkable exception of the Litany in favour of addressing our 
prayers to the one great Divine Mediator may be surely allowed, 
if we remember that it is an exception, and understand the 
grounds on which it is made. In the rest of the Prayer Book 
we follow the ancient rule, and our Saviour’s express command, 
by addressing our Father only. Here in the Litany, when we 
express our most urgent needs, we may well deviate from that 
general rule, and invite the ever-present aid of Jesus Christ, at 
once the Son of Man and Son of God^.* 

I. Now, first of all, it cannot be admitted that any ‘defence* 
or ‘explanation* of the worship of our Lord in the Litany 
ought to be required by any person who sincerely believes in 
Christ’s Godhead ; while as to those who do not believe in it, the 
Dean’s explanation does not touch the real point of their objec- 
tion. If ‘ many excellent persons have at times felt a scruple 
at such a deviation from the precepts of Scripture and from the 
practice of ancient Christendom,* they ought to havv; been told 
that their scruple was based on a misapprehension. As to 
Scripture, every precept in the Gospel on the subject is in har- 
mony with and governed by the primal law : ‘ Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.* This 
precept is at once positive and negative; it prescribes the 

t 
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adoration of God, and it excludes the adoration of beings ex- 
ternal to the Godhead. The one practical question then is whether 
Jesus Christ is internal to the Divine Essence, or a created 
being outside It. If the' former, then not merely may we adore 
Him : we must. If the latter, then no poetry, no feeling, can 
relax the rule: we dare not. If Christ is God, the Litany 
does not require an apology. If He is only a creature, it does 
not admit of one. ® ’ 

And as concerns ‘the practice of the ancient Church* the 
scruple in question is very unnecessary. Certainly, in the 
greatest public act of Christian worship, the Eucharist, the rule 
was, as defined at Carthage, to address prayer to the Father. 
This rule however resulted from the specific belief of the ancient 
Chpreh respecting the Eucharist, namely, that it was a sacrificial 
presentation of Christ, once for all sacrificed on Calvary, to the 
Eternal Father. The rule did not govern ancient Christian 
practice in respect of non-Eucharistic prayer. The Litanies of 
the fifth century did but repeat and expand devotions which 
had long been ancient and popular; such as were the Kyrie 
Eleison and the Gloria in Excelsis ; — both of them containing 
prayers to Christ our Lord, and both ultimately finding their 
way into the Eucharistic Service. Prayer to our Lord had long 
been the natural resource of the Christian soul. Not to repeat 
examples which have been cited in the text of these lectures, let 
two be instanced which shew that prayer to Christ did not first 
become popular in the ancient Church, when, under the pressure 
of public calamities, Bishop Mamertus instituted Litanies in the 
diocese of Vienne. Such prayer was already the common and 
ancient practice of Christendom. A century earlier St* Athan- 
asius is vindicating his loyalty to Constantins: ‘I had only 
to say,* he observes, ‘Let us pray for thi safety of the most 
religious Emperor, Constantins Augustus; and all the people 
immediately cried with one voice, “O Christ, send Thy help 
to Constantins.** And they continued praying for some time.* 
(Apol. ad Constant, § 10.) Again, St. Augustine is describing a 
spontaneous burst of fervid prayer from the Chiistian multitude 
— They exclaimed, ‘Exaudi Christe, Augustino vita:* and he 
adds — ‘ dictum est sexties decies.* (Ep. 213.) These great fiithers 
would no more have thought that prayer to our Lord had to be 
justified before well-informed Christians, than they would have 
hoped to justify it, let us say, to intelligent but unconverted 
Jews. , 

2. Dean Stanley*s ‘explanation* of the worship of our Lord 
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in the Litany refers it to * difficulties and distresses like those 
which caused the French Christians in the fifth century to utter 
their piteous supplications to God/ He traces it back to the 
passion, the vehemence, the urgency of a great sorrow ; to * the 
endeavour, under the pressure of strong emotion and heavy 
calamity, to brii^ ourselves more nearly into the presence of the 
Invisible/ Now there is no doubt that calamities, whether 
public or pri^tfi, do very greatly enlarge and intensify the life 
of prayer in Christian souls, ^ripture teaches us, in varibus 
ways, that this is one of the providentially-intended results of 
such cal&mities; and upon no point is Scripture more in har- 
mony with experi^^. But sorrow, of itself, does not make 
the prayers which it multiplies or intensifies either lawful or 
availing. Sorrow may quicken the instincts of superstition not 
less than thoge of revealed truth. Sorrow, as such, is not 
a revelation; it does not ensure progress in truth; it may 
bring a Christian more sensibly into God’s Presence ; it may 
throw pagan multitudes at the feet of a debasing and odious 
idol. Whether the practices which it leads us, in our agony, 
to adopt, are wholesome and defensible, must be determined 
independently of ii If a practice is indefensible, on grounds 
of faith or grounds of reason, sorrow cannot consecrate it. 
If it was in any sense or degree wrong to pray to Jesus 
Christ, St. Stephen’s dying agony, and St. Paul’s mental dis- 
tress under the thorn in the flesh, could not justify their 
prayers to Him ; if they were right in praying to Him then, 
they were right in praying to Him, as we know St. Paul did 
pray to Him, at other times. If the prayers to our Lord in 
the Litany were really a ‘ deviation from the precepts of Sciip- 
ture and from the practice of ancient Christendom,* then neither 
the difficulties and dfttresses of Southern France in the fifth 
century, nor the ‘ extremity of perplexity^* which men felt at 
the convulsions of the Eeformation-period, nor any public or 
private sorrows or emotions of modern times, can avail to justify 
such a ‘ deviation.* It is indeed natural for Christians in times 
of sorrow to appeal in prayer to our Lord's Human feympathies, 
more earnestly than in the brighter hours of life. But assuredly 
if such prayers to Christ are wrong, no amount of mental agony 
can make them right ; and whether they are right or wrong is 
a point to be determined by Christ’s having or not having any, 
solid right to receive human adoration, and any real capacity 
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hearing and answering the cries of His worshippers. If this 
right and this capacity are once established, the duty of ador- 
ing Jesus Christ is placed on a basis which does not admit of 
our restricting it to times of sorrow. If they are not established, 
human sorrow cannot really a€ect the unseen realities, and 
St. Stephen and St. Paul did but beat the air. 

■ If the Psalter teaches us any one great lesson with respect 
to sorrow, it is that we should be driven by it tc renounce all 
merely human aids and hopes, and to cling more trustfully, 
exclusively, perseveringly, to God as the true help and shield 
and strength of souls. And the Christian Bishop of iihe fifth 
century was not, we may be sure, unmindful of the teaching of 
David, or rather he was not notoriously false to it. The whole 
Church of his day, as the Church before him, adored Jesus 
Christ as Very God, and the Litanies of Vienne only elaborated 
into a new form a devotion which was based not on the panic 
of certain rural Christians, but on the broad and assured fiiith 
of Christendom. 

3. But the Dean's expressions respecting the relation of the 
adoration of our Lord to the cultus of the saints in pre- 
Eeformation times, present the most serious difficulties of this 
perplexing passage. In times of sorrow, he says, ‘Christ and 
the saints seemed to come out like stars, which in the daylight 
cannot be seen, but in the darkness of the night were visible.' 
The saints ‘have again receded into the darkness.* ‘We by 
increased reflection have been brought to feel that of them and 
of their state we know not enough to justify this invocation of 
their help. But Christ, the Lord and King of the Saints, still 
remains *...,* We justly acquiesce in the practice of our re- 
formed Church, which has excluded these lesser mediators. 
But this one remarkable exception of tlfe Litany in favour of 
addressing our prayers to the one great Divine Mediator may 
be surely allow^, if we remember that it is an exception^ and 
understand the grounds on which it is made.’ 

This language seems to imply that the prayers to our Lord 
in the Litany are, in principle, identical wim the prayers which 
in mediseviaL times have been, and in Boman Catholic countries 
still are, addressed to the saints. There is indeed some confu- 
sion in speaking of the retention of prayer to the one great 
, Divine Mediator as constituting a * remarkable exception * to the 
proscription of prayers to the saints. For if the Great Mediator 
is ‘Divine,’ in the natural sense of .being personally God, and 
not only in sense in which good men are said to be ‘ divine/ 
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as possessing in a high, the highest known degree, some moral 
qualities of God ; then the word ‘ exception ’ is inapplicable to 
the case before us. If, on the contrary, Christ is not truly God, 
then, no doubt, the retention of wor^p addressed to Him is a 
* remarkable exception’ to the expulsion of all other ^worship’ of 
the kind from the Prayer-book of the English Church. But it 
will hardly be contended that the EngliSi Beformers retained 
ihe old pi’ii^rt to Christ our Lord, and added new ones of 
their own, on such a ground as this. Had they done so, they 
would have been false to a j)rinciple to which they professed a 
devoted Jioyalty, and by means of which, so to speak, they made 
their way; — ^the prificiple of restricting all prayer to God. 
They notoriously believed the adoration of Christ to be identical 
with, inseparable from, the adoration of God; to be guarded, 
justified, enforced by the first two commandments of the deci- 
logue, just as “truly as is the adoration of the Father, and of 
the Holy Ghost, * "V^o with the Father and the Son together, 
is worshipped and glorified V And, whatever may be said of 
the language used in popular Boman Catholic devotions to 
the saints, it is certain that no Boman Catholic divine would 
for one instant coordinate in word or thought the adoration 
paid to Jesus, with the * relative honour’ paid to His glorified 
s«rvants. In short, neither Boman Catholic nor Beformer re- 
garded the adoration of Christ retained in our Prayer-book, as 
an ‘ exception ’ to the general proscription at the Beformation 
of the cultus of the saints. Had the Beformers done so, they ? 
would have had to reconstruct, not the Litany, but the Nicene 
Creed; they must also have re-written the second Article in 
a Socinian sense, and altered a clause of the twenty-second. 
Had the Boman Catholics done so, they would certainly have 
^ availed themselves of vantage ground which would have en- 
abled them to deal with the Beformation as with a manifest revolt 
against the most fundamental truths of the Christian revela- 
tion. Whether the Boman invocations of the saints did or did 
not in any way wrong the Divine Prerogatives, was a point 
upon which the Beformers and their opponents differed seriously; 
but they were perfectly agreed in justifying such language as 
that of our Litany by referring it to a truth whicli they held 
at least with equal earnestness; — ^the truth that Jesus Christ 
is God. 

If, in Origen’s phrase, *caro Domini honorem Deitatis assu- * 

• i^icene Creed. 
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mit;* if, as a consequence of the Hypostatic Union, our Lord*B 
Manhood rightly and necessarily shares in the adoration offered 
to Deity, this is because His Divine Person is ultimately and in 
reality, the object adored. ‘ O God the Son, Eedeemer of the 
world, have mercy upon us miserable sinners/ ‘O Lamb of 
God, That takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 
us/ In either case it is Christ’s Eternal Person which claims 
our adoration ; that Person, with Which His Manhood is now 
for ever joined, as an attribute of It. And Christ’s Person is 
adored, for precisely the same reason as that which leads us to 
adore the Father; nor could such adoration be offered to any 
created personality whatever, without repudiating altogether 
the first, the most sacred, prerogative of Deity. 


NOTE G, ON Lectukb YII. 

Cardinal de Turrecremata’s work on the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The only copy of this work which I have seen is in the 
Mazarine Library at Paris, where it is numbered 12 144. Its 
full title is, ‘ Tractatua de Veritate Concej}tionis Beatisdmos 
Virginia, pro faciendd rdatlom coram Concilii Ba- 

aileenaia, Anno DnL M.CGCG,XXX.VII, Menae Julio, De 
mandato Sedia Aj>08tolicoe Legatorvm, eidem aacro Goncilio 
2yrmidentium comjnlatua. Per R&verendum Patrem, Fratrem 
Joanmm de Turrecremata, aacrce Theologian profesaorem, ordinia 
Prcadicatorum^ tunc aacri apoatolici Palatii Magistrum, Posted 
Illuatriaaimum et Eeverendiaaimum S, R, Ecdeaian Gardinahm 
Bjnacojmm Portuenaem, nunc primo impresaua, Roman apud 
Antonium Bladum Aatdanum, M.D,XLVII* i 

The book opens with a Preface by ^Prater Alhertus Duimiua 
de Catharo, ordinia prmdicatorum, Sacrce Theologies profeaaor: 
et in Sapientid urhia Romas, divince apeculationia interprea* 
addressed ^ainceroe veritatia amataribua* After reviewing, 
chiefly in the language of Scripture itself, the grounds, nature, 
and oblig^tmns of the Christian faith, he proceeds ; — ‘Est autem 
prse casteris a sacris literis admodum aliena et Christi evangeUo 
dissona humana queedam inventio, nostro infelici sevo ita errata, 
ut posthabitis sacrae scriptures clarissimis testimoniis, spretis 
etiam ecclesite sanctorumque patrum veterumque ecclesiee doc- 
torum salutaribus monitis et doctrjpis, cujusdam vanes devo- 
tionis preetextu, sanctissimam Dei genetricem virginem, ccsB 
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reginam, angelorum atque hominum dommam, propriis quibus- 
dam adinventis laudibus celebraie cupiens, earn non fuisae Adse 
peccato obnoxiam, ac perinde Cbristi sanguinis pretio non 
indiguisse, ineptiiis dogmatizare praesumpserit, ut bine liceret 
aliquibus (qui aacris abuti consuevere) liberius vorare domos 
viduarum, seducereque corda simplicium longd oratione oranti- 
bus, existimantibusque qua3stum esse pietatem. Quorum audacia 
• divuB Bemaiidus abbas, beatse virgini super omnes devotissiraus, 
aeries reprebendit dicens: Miramur satis quod visum fuerit 
hoc tempore quibusdam vyluisse rnutare colorem ecclesiss op- 
timum,* novam inducendo celebritatem, quam ritus ecclesise 
nescit, non probot* ratio, non commendat antiqua traditio. 
Numquid patribus doctiores aut devotiores sumus] Periculos^ 
prsBBumimus quicquid ipsorum pimdentia prseterivit. Virgo 
regia falso non eget bonore veris bonorum titulis curaulata,*et 
infubs dignit*atum. Non enim indiget Deus nostro mendacio. 
Hanc autem fore sanctorum patrum et ecclesise luminarium 
doctrinam, quam Augustinus innumeraque antiquorum multi- 
tudo prsedicavit, quamque posteriores sancti doctrin^ et moribus 
probatissimi amplexati sunt, quam Thomas Aquinas sustinet, 
Bivusque Bonaventura Minoritani ordinis, S. B. E. Episcopus 
Gardinalis, fortissimo tueatur, luce clariiis patere poterit, opus 
hoc CbristianE mente legentibus. Horum autem sequacium 
tetigit Beus corda, ut veluti fortissimi milites Cbristi, sacram 
Scripturam in sui simplicitate et candore tuerentur et con- 
servarent. Inter alios autem, qui ex sacro Prmdicatorura ordine 
(patrum imitati vestigia), huic se militise devoverunt, lieverend- 
issimus olim sacri Apostolici Palatii Magister, ac postea (sic* 
exigentibus virtutum meritis) S. R, E. Cardinalis Episcopus 
Portuensis, D. Joanes de Turrecremata Hispanus, jussu et man- 
date sedis apostolicsesi ppsesenti relatione scripta disseruit. Opus 
quidem ita sincerum et Christian® pietati conveniens, ut nus- 
quam, vel human® inventionis tenebr®, vel propri® opinionis 
affectus appareant, sed undique evangelic® veritatis candor 
splendere videatur. Opus inquam, summO necessarium sed 
hactenus rarissimum, et id quidem scriptorum insciti^ in- 
numeris mendis respersum fmdatumque, neglectu pqj\itus habe- 
batur* Quietior namque erat omnium nostrum mens et animus, 
et bujusmodi qu®stionibus obbtis, necessariora fidei dogmata 
tueri animo ins^erat, et temporum oppoitunitas exigebat. Sed 
immoderatior quorundam audacia, dum apud doctos et verb 
Theologos minoris se existimationis advertunt, vulgarem de- 
biliumque mentium auram jamdiu sepultis novitatibus af- 
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fectantes, in TridentinE synodo, de hujusmodi hnmani conceptds 
immunitate verbum facere verita non est. Quo factum est ut 
Beverendtts pater frater Bartholomeus Spina Pisanus ordinis 
prsedicatonim, eacrae Theologiee professor, et sacri apostolici 
Palatii magister, zelo fidei accensus, opus hoc erroribus ex- 
purgari, typisque excussum, in publicum prodire, magno labore 
curaret. Accessit, (Deo favente) sanctissimi D. N. D. Pauli 
Papee Tertii consensus et favor/ g * 

For these reasons, and under these auspices, the work was 
printed at Eome in 1547. Toward^? the conclusion of his pre- 
face, the editor contrasts the theological aim and spirit of Tur- 
recremata with that of his opponents in such ifserms as these : — 

‘Non enim alio tendit ista disparitas, quara ut hinc sacrse 
BcriptursB germana veritas, et ecclesice sanctorumque patrum et 
doctqrum adprobata doctrina, laudatissima pietas, et vera re- 
ligio, illinc autem quaedam vulgarium affectata devotio, sacris 
literis et doctoribus non admodum consona, quinimo (ut qui- 
busdam visum est,) repugnans, et ab aliqu£ ecclesise con- 
suetudine aliena, defendatur. Hinc Christi universalis re- 
demptio, et super alios omnes SacrseHumanitatis Ejus excellenti® 
prcBrogativse, illinc sequalitas virginis sacratissimse et pise Dei 
genetricis, ad Filium Dei Hominem Deum, et k reatu inimicitise 
Dei, et natural! captivitate peccati immunitas, pro pietate de- 
fenduntur. Illis, quod vulgaribus, quodque muliercularum auri- 
bus gratum judicaverint pietatem adstruentibus ; nobis e contra 
nil pium, nil devotum, nilque Christian^ celebritate dignum 
existimantibus, quod non ex sacris literis auctoritatem habere 
comprobatur/ 

The work itself is divided into thirteen parts. The first 
deals with the principles which are to govern the discus- 
sion. In the second, are considered thos^ passages of the Old 
and New Testament which, as interpreted by the Gloss and by 
the explanations of the saints, assert that Christ alone was free 
in His Conception from the taint of original sin. In the third 
part, Holy Scripture and the Fathers are quoted to shew that 
all human beings without exception who descend from Adam by 
way of nat^r^ propagation, are conceived in original sin. The 
fourth part is devoted to a consideration of the attempts of 
opponents to set aside the inferences drawn from Eom. iii. 22, 
V. 12 ; Qal. iii. 22 ; St. Matt. ix. 13 ; St. Luke xix. 10 ; i Tim. 
i, 15, ii. 5 ; 2 Cor. v. 14. In the fifth part, Scripture, saints, 
and doctors, are cited to prove that ‘ the Blessed Virgin Maiy 
did in fact contract original sin/ St.^Luke i. 47 is interpreted 
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as implying this. The subject is pursued in the sixth part ; 
passages from St. Leo the Great, St. John of Damascus, St. 
Gregory, St. Anselm, Hugh of St. Victor, and especially St. Ber- 
nard’s Letter to the Canons of Lyons, and the deliberate deci- 
sion in the Suniina of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose doctrine had 
been endorsed by the University of Paris, are passed in review. 
Lest opposition to the doctrine should be supposed to be only 
• a Dominicampei|mliarity, an appeal is made to Minorite, Augus- 
tinian, Carmelite, Carthusian, and Cistercian theologians. In 
the seventh pait, the weight of ancient authority is pressed 
againstHhe opinion of the * modern doctors ’ ; the conduct of the 
Dominican theolo^Jns is justified in detail ; and the truth of 
their doctrine is argued, from an examination of the prerogative 
glories of our Lord, especially in His Conception, and from tie 
real limits of jihe ‘ privileges * commonly ascribed to the Blessed 
Virgin. The eighth part is an argument from the universality 
of our Lord’s redemption to man’s universal need of it ; ‘ omnis 
redemptus per Christum fuit aliquando peccati servitute cap- 
tivus;’ while, in the ninth, our Lord’s titles of Mediator, 
Reconciler, Healer, Justifier, Sanctifier, Cleanser, Shepherd, and 
Priest of His people are successively expanded in their relation 
to the doctrine of the absolute universality of human sin. In 
the tenth, the author attacks the arguments and authorities 
which were cited to prove the d jniori position, that God ought 
to have preserved the Blessed Virgin from original sin; here 
too he criticises the Scotist theory of the reason for the Incar- 
nation. In the eleventh he assails in detail the arguments 
which were adduced to prove that the Blessed Virgin was in 
point of fact preserved from the taint of original sin ; in the 
twelfth, those which were brought forward to shew that she was 
► thus preserved by a^prevenient grace of sanctification. The 
last part of the work recapitulates the disputed propositions ; 
discusses the opinion that ‘ pejus sit stare per unum instans in 
originali peccato quam etemaliter esse damnatum;’ meets the 
allegation of miracles wrought to prove the Immaculate Concep- 
tion by alleging miracles wrought to disprove it; examines 
the bearing of the established festival of the Conception on the 
faith of the Church; and finally insists that between those who 
asserted and those who denied the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin there were not less than twenty points of, 
’ difference. 

At the end of the boo]^ Turrecremata subjoins a personal 
explanation. He states t^t on presenting hims^ at Basl^ 
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Idth a view ‘ad faciendam relationem mihi injunctanpi,^ he was 
told by tile Cardinal Legate who presided, that the Fathers were 
so occupied with the questions raised by the arrival oi the 
Creeks, that he could not be heard. He remained at Basle for 
some months, but to no purpose. Upon the outbreak of the 
disagreement between the Legates of Eugenius and ‘patres 
aliquos Basilese residentes,’ Turrecremata returned to Eome 
with his book. He adds with reference to the later proceedings * 
of the Council in the matter of the Immaculate Conception : 
‘Ex his apertissim^ intelliget quisque doctus quod vacua et 
invalida sit determinatio quam in materia prsefata conceptionis 
beatissimsB virginis factam quidam aiunt ^ost recessum meum 
Basilell. Invalida quidem est veritate, cum facta sit manifesto 
contra apertissima sanctorum patrum ecclesise testimonia, ac 
contra doctrinam expressam principalium doctorum tarn divini 
juris quam humani, sicut ex prsefato opere luce clariils videri 
potest.* A further reason for this invalidity he finds in the 
previous departure of the papal legates and the proclamation 
of the transference of the Council to Bologna. 

Such a work as Turrecremata’s has only to be described, and 
it speaks for itself. Here is an elaborate treatise of between 
700 and 800 closely-printed pages; abounding in appeals to 
authority, the most ancient and the most modern ; full of hard, 
scholastic argument ; scarcely less full, at times, of passionate 
rhetoric. It shrinks from no encounter with the maintainers of 
the doctrine which it impugns ; it traverses, with fearless con- 
fidence, and according to the learning and methods of its day, 
with exhaustive completeness, the whole field of the controversy. 
Whether it has been really answered or not by the arguments 
of Bellerini, of Perrone, of Passaglia, is not here the question. 
Enough to say that in the year of our Lord 1437, it represented 
the mind of the reigning Pope, the mind too of the Theologian 
who in his ‘ Apology for Eugenius IV.* most stoutly maintained 
the extreme papal claims against the superiority of a General 
Council, as asserted at Basle. Turrecremata had no tinge of 
what afterwards became ‘ Gallicanism ’ ; he was a hearty Ultra* 
montane, and in the confidence of the Pohtifil He, if any one, 
could speak on behalf of the Western Church, df its learning, of 
its piety, of its central authority, in the mid^e of the fifteenth 
century. And his work against the Immaculate Conception is 
perhaps the most remarkable of the many documents, which 
make any real parallel between the cls^ims of the truth asserted at 
Nicma, and t];iose of the definition of Dec. 8, 1854, impossible* 
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A 3 iigli Boman Catholic authority has said that * they who 
ask why the Immaculate Conception has been defined in the 
nineteenth century, would have asked why the homoousion '' 
was defined in the fourth If they had done so, they would 
have received in the fourth century an answer for which in the 
nineteenth they must wait in vain. In the fourth century they 
would have been told that the substantial truth defined at Niceea 
had always^been believed as a fundamental truth of the Gospel ; 
that those who had denied it had been accounted heretics, from 
the d^s of the Apostles downwards ; that Arius was accounted 
a heretic, on ^st jjroaching his novel doctrine ; that the cir- 
cumstances of tfie time demanded for the old unchanging truth 
the protection of a new definition ; but that the definition added, 
could add, nothing to the faith which had been held ii^ its 
fulness from the first — the faith that Jesus Christ is God. In 
the nineteenth century they are. told that the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception had the effect of raising to a certainty 
of faith that which was, before i)ec. 8, 1854, only a matter of 
pious opinion ; that those who, before that date, had denied 
this opinion were so far from being accounted heretics, that they 
were expressly protected from censure by the highest authority; 
that although the newly-defined truth had been taught to the 
Church by the Apostles themselves and had all along been latent 
in her mM, yet that her most representative divines and doctors 
had again and again, with perfect impunity, nay with the highest 
sanctions, expressly repudiated and condemned it. 

It will be said that the same authority speaks at Borne which 
spoke at Nicsea. Upon that most important question we do 
not here and now enter. But with a book like Turrecremata’s 
before us, we cannoj decline the conclusion that in A.n. 325 and 
1854 two entirely different things were done; unless it can 
be shewn that some hitherto unknown writer of the highest 
consideration and of unsuspected orthodoxy in the ante-Nicene 
period maintained against others who defended the Homoousion, 
and by an appeal to a vast accumulation of authorities, the precise 
doctrine for which Arius was condemned. That would be a 
real counterpart to the position of Cardinal Tui’fecremata in 
relation to the recent definition of the Immaculate Conception : 
as it is, the doctrinal and historical < parallel’ upon which 
some Boman Catholics and many opponents of the Christian 
Bevelation now lay so much stress, is not sufficiently accurate 

^ The Eeunion of Christenfioxn, a Pastoral Letter to the Cler^, by Henry 
Edward, Aichbfahop of Westminster. London, Longmans, t 8d6, p. 51. 
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to justify either of the opposite conclusions which it is put 
forward in order to recommend. 


NOTE H. On Two Criticisms or this Work. [r88i.] 

After this work had been revised for the second And stereo- 
typed edition, two notices of it, among others, appeared, under 
the following titles: — An Examina^on of Canon LiddovCs 
Bamjpton Leoturea on the Divinity of our Lord and Sdviour 
Jesua Chriaty by a Clergyman of tJve Churhh of England, 
(London, Triibner) ; and Tlie Bible and Po 2 )ular Theology : a 
Eestdtement of Trutha and Prindplea^ with special reference to 
recent *worhs of Dr, lAddon, Lord Ilaiherley, the Bight Hon, 
W. E, Gladstone^ and others; by 0. Vance Smith, B,A,, Ph. i)., 
Minister of St, Saviourgate Clia^, York. (London, Longmans.) 

At the time when these publications came into his hands the 
Lecturer had made up his mind that his book had taken its final 
form ; and that, if he was to deal with the great subject discussed 
in it again, this must be done in another work, and on a more 
comprehensive scale. It is unnecessary to enter on the reasons 
which have made such a project less and less easy of accom- 
plishment. Suffice it to say, that, another edition of the Bampton 
Lectures having been asked for, the Lecturer thinks it better 
no longer to defer a reconsideration of his work, in the light 
of these and one or two other criticisms which he has had the 
advantage of consulting. 

While the Bampton Lecturer is under an obligation to both 
his critics in some matters of detail, he is unkble to follow them 
at all generally, and for a reason which makes a full examina- 
tion of their criticisms superfluous. He and they disagree, not 
merely or chiefly in questions of detail, but as to first prin- 
ciples. The province of discussion is to shew either that persons 
who differ ought to agree, or that they cannot hope to agree. 
They ought to»agree, if, while both parties appeal to the same 
premises, the true force of these premises is, for whatever reason, 
not apparent to one of the parties; the duty of discussion 
bejng to remove obscurities, and so to make agreement logically 
imperative. But they cannot agree if they are really appealing 
to different first principles; when thi^ is the case, discussion 
can only make )^e inevitable disagreement conscious and pro- 
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nounced, by clearing away intercepting matter which obficures 
the true force of the contradiction. 

Now our Lord's Divinity is a truth which we must learn from 
Bevelation, if we are to learn it at all. Nature, measured by ex- 
perience, and interpreted by conscience and reason, has nothing 
to say to it. The first question then is, whether a Kevelation 
has been really given, and the second where it is to be found. 
And if ft is i^reed that God has really spoken in the Jewish 
and Christian Eevelations, and that the Bible tells us what 
He has said, a further question arises as to the trustworthiness 
of the record. Unless this trustwortliiness is also recognized, 
it is impossiblet td discuss the contents of the Bevelation with 
any hope of arriving at solid results. For any statement con- 
taining matter which is, for whatever reason, unwelcome to 
either par^, may be at once challenged on h ^iori g^roflnds, 
and rejected ; and disputants may thus find themselves as little 
in possession of a common premise, as if they had not agreed 
that a Kevelation from God had been made, or recorded at all. 

This then is the issue, as between the Lecturer and his present 
critics. He does, and they do not, believe in the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible. They believe, no doubt, in the trustworthiness 
of certain parts of it, — such parts of it as are in agreement with 
opinions which, for independent reasons, they accept. But they 
do not treat the Bible as a trustworthy whole ; they accept or 
reject its statements at pleasure, or for reasons which appear to 
them to be sufficient ; and, as a consequence, it is not enough 
for them if a doctrine is contained in the Bible, unless it be con- 
tained in those parts of the Bible which they think it right to 
accept. 

The two writers under consideration are indeed unlike each 
other in more respects than one. The ‘ Clergyman of the Church 
of England’ appears to be the better scholar; Dr. Vance Smith 
the more reverent and philosophical mind. Dr. Vance Smith 
shews his hand, and is intent upon vindicating such portions of 
truth as he accepts. The ‘Clergyman’s’ attitude is throughout 
critical ; he tells us what he considers to be the real teaching 
of the New Testament about our Lord’s Person, but he does not 
say that he believes it. Dr. Vance Smith however welcomes 
him as on the whole a useful ally ; he describes the ‘ Examination 
etc, ’ as ‘ a careful and effective reply to all the principal por- 
tions of Dr. Liddon’s Lectures, and, so far as may be judged 
from a cursory perusal of parts, one of the most powerful 
modem treatises on tLe Unitarian side of this controversy.’ 
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He adds, * The marvel attending it is, that the author should 
announce himself, on his title-page, as a Clergyman of the 
Church of England * 

I. The ‘ Clergyman,’ then, holds that ‘ the Christian percep- 
tion which Christ’s teaching and example have enlightened, must 
be/re^ to weed the records concerning Him In other words, 
certain portions of the Gospel narrative, which approve them- 
selves to modern taste, are put forward as a reason far , rejecting 
other and equally authenticated portions. Thus the Baptismal 
formula, St. Matt, xxviii. 19, 20, is s^id to be ^ a passage too 
uncertain to be quoted in. a controversial work without* some 
attempt to vindicate its genuineness from the* vary grave doubts 
which other portions of the New Testament compel us to enters 
tain ® and the ‘ Clergyman ’ ventures to add that ‘ the words 
are hot really His four Lord’s], although found in every known 
MS. and version of the First Gospel d.’ In the same spirit he 
objects to St. Mark xvi. 1 5, as belonging to ‘ that concluding 
section which every scholar knows to be an extremely question- 
able fraction of the Second Gospel®,’ although Dean Burgon’s 
work on ‘ The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to 
St. Mark’ (Oxford, Parker, 1871), contains facts and arguments 
which might, at the least, have counselled a less peremptory 
judgment. We are told that the application of Isaiah vii. X4 in 
St. Matt. i. 22, 23 is ‘in no respect decisive^.’ Assuming a 
contradiction to exist between the Synoptists and St. John, the 
*Clerg3rman’ is ‘unavoidably conducted to an unfavourable appre- 
ciation of the Fourth Gospel’s historical fidelity, and is confirmed 
in the suspicion that the writer made many statements from 
a speculative and ideal, rather than from a properly historical 
point of viewR.’ ‘The Word’ is said to be ‘a speculative, 
nebulous title h,’ and the Last Discourse is at least possibly 
‘a compilation of the Evangelist’s from loose and imperfect 
data^.’ Our Lord’s promise in St. John xiv. 26 is ‘an antici- 
patory explanation and apology for the production of matter so 
distinct from what the common oral tradition and the existing 
written memoirs embraced f.* Speaking of the Last Discourse, 
the Clergyman ’ anticipates a time when ‘ passages, from which 
it is next to noipossible to elicit any clear consistent sense, will 

^ The Bible and Popular Theology, Pref. p. iv. note. 

Examination, p. 77, note. « Ibid. p. 78. ^ Ibid. p. 243. 

• Ibid. * Ibid. p. $3. » Ibid. pp. $7, 88L 

^ Ibid. p. 84, ^ Ibid. p. 2x4. 1 Ibid. p. 43. 
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no longer be pronounced profoundly spiritual and full of beauty K* 
The Epistle tp the Hebrews ^ is criticized with contemptuous 
severity. The * Clergyman ’ finds that ‘ the writer of this Epistle 
did not think deeply, and knew too little of his theme to treat 
it consistently » that he made erroneous applications of the 
Old Testament^, and that his ‘description of Melchizedek (Heb. 
vii* 3) is singularly fanciful and exaggerated;* although the 
‘ errors wt(k winch the writer of the Epistle has fallen ' ‘ do not 
justify us in pjponouncing him altogether speculative, visionary, 
and unreasonable 0.* The ^Clergyman * protests against the belief 
that ‘<every sentence of the Bible is identical with the word of 
God,* as a ‘hobbiiilfe crotchet p;’ he has learnt ‘to substitute an 
intelligent loyalty to his Great Master for an indiscriminating 
adhesion to every scrap of Evangelical testimony respecting 
Him^i;* he even avows that ‘the concurrence of all andlent 
MSS. would scarcely suffice ' to warrant a reading to wliich he 
objects on subjective grounds 

Dr. Vance Smith, with, as it appears, a stronger interest in 
the positive worth of the Bible, arrives at a practical estimate 
of it which does not much differ from that of the ‘ Clergyman.* 
The Bampton Lecturer had referred to the unity of Scripture; and 
for a moment Dr. Vance Smith is attracted towards this truth 
as ‘ an interesting and suggestive idea.* But he presently gives a 
list of books of Holy Scripture between which, as he thinks, ‘ the 
only relation existing is simply one of incompatibility, or of 
marked antagonism ; or else again there is no sort of describable 
relation at all, the one book simply standing apart in absolute 
independence, and ignoring the existence of the other*.* If 
this be an accurate statement, it is natural to enquire on what 
defensible ground we continue to speak of this collection of 
books as ‘ the BiWe,’ or ‘ Holy Scripture,* and whether such 
titles do not suggest a unity of purpose and design, which, as 
we are now told, does not in fact exist ? When Dr. Vance Smith 
says that, ‘in all probability the whole [of the Old Testament] 
was in great measure the growth or accumulation of successive 
ages, without much design on the part of any person con- 

t • 

^ Examination^ p, 44. 

1 Beferenoe has alre^y been made to Biesenthal’s recent Trosischrmhm 
de» Afttateli PmUs an die Mebraer, Leipsiff, 1878, Einl. iii. 7 , for a 
powerful ai^umont in favour of the Pauline au&orship of this Epistle. • 

« Examinatioii, p. 115. » Ibid. p. 115. ® Ibid. p. 116, 

r Ibid. p. 199. , s Ibid. p. 202. * Ibid. p. 151. 

* llhc mUe and Popul^ Theology, pp. 8. 16. 17. 
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cernedV that the Old Testament comes before us ^simply 
as being the whole of the remaining literature of the nation, 
written in their ancient language",* it is obvious that he differs 
fundamentally from the Apostolic judgments that ‘ whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written for our learning, 
that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope v/ and that * all Scripture,* namely of the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘ is given by inspiration of God V Indeed, tie theories 
as to the dates and worth of the Old Testament books* seem to 
be, not seldom, as in the case of Daniel, inconsistent with belief 
in the inspired writer’s literary honesty ; and, in the samo way, 
he holds that * some of the minor Epistles 6f St. Paul are ex- 
tremely doubtful, or almost certainly not from the pen of the 
great Apostle, according to the judgment of the most competent 
and" freeminded modem investigators y.* He leaves it doubtful 
whether he fully accepts Baur’s estimate of the New Testament 
in detail and as a whole ; but he holds that * the larger number 
of the New Testament writings may be said to be of doubtful 
or unknown authorship *.* 

It is, perhaps, in keeping with Dr. Vance Smith’s theory of 
the date and origin of St. John’s Gospel that he observes that 
‘the peculiar conceptions of the Fourth Evangelist are alto- 
gether alien to the others Here he is naturally embarrassed 
by our Lord’s solemn words which are reported in St. Matt, 
xi. 27, St. Luke x. 22. ‘The verse,’ he says, ‘in both Evange- 
lists interrupts the strain of the Gospel, and looks strangely out 
of place, though it would have been perfectly suitable to John^.* 
‘ A singular verse,’ he exclaims, in a later passage, ‘ which looks 
as if by some chance it had been transferred from the Fourth 
Gospel Yet there it is, in the Synoptists ; and, as we may 
observe, in those two Evangelists who describe our Lord’s mira- 
culous Conception and Birth of a Virgin Mother. But, according 
to Dr. Vance Smith, these portions of the Gospel narrative ‘ are 
most probably to be regarded as non-authentic additions to the 
original form of the two Gospels, although it is nevertheless 

* The Bible Popular Theology, p. 6. « Ibid. p. 6. 

^ Rom. XV. 4. » 3 Tim. iii. 16. 

* The Bible and Popular Theology, pp. 3, 3. Dr. Vance Smith appears 

generally to follow Br. S. Davidson. ^ Ibid. p. 5. 

f Ibid. pp. 4, 5. In saying that * nearly the whole of the N. T. belongs 
to the £rst century, with the exception of St. John,* Dr. Vance Smith, of 
oonrae, declines to accept the more advanced l^bingen theory. 

* Ibid. p. 178. ^ Ibid. p. 109, note. ^ Ibid. p. 178, note. 
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true they are found in all existing manuscripts and ver- 
sions of those Gospels 

After this it is perhaps not surprising to find that our Lord 
was too ignorant, in the judgment of our critic, to be a safe 
guide as to the worth of the Old Testament Scriptures. ‘ There 
can,’ he says, ‘ be no good reason to think that the knowledge or 
the ignorance of Christ was not of the same character which 
belonged«t(a hit age and country, or that he did not participate 
in the prevailing ideas and feelings respecting the ancient Scrip- 
tures and the use that might be made of them Accordingly, 
Dr.Ymice Smith proceeds to infer that Christ ‘would accept the 
statements of the (Jld Testament in popular senses ; would take 
passages as Messianic because such was their usual acceptation, 
and because as the son of devout parents, familiar with^the 
sacred book§ of their people, he had been educated to do so. We 
may further understand how it was that he could apply passages 
usually considered Messianic to the incidents of his own career. 
So to do was in accordance with the common habit of the time, 
was justified by it, was its inevitable consequence. It was, we 
may believe, with Jesus Christ much as with a religious man of 
our own day and nation. Such a person, trained from childhood 
to believe the popular theology of the time, will necessarily ex- 
press himself on religious subjects in accordance with his belief, 
and quote the words of either Testament according to the mean- 
ing which he has been taught to put on them, and this he will 
do with perfect truthfulness and innocence V 

If our Divine Master was thus ignorant, both of the real 
worth and character of the Old Testament and of the use to be 
made of it, a similar or greater ignorance might naturally be 
expected in the case of the Apostles, Dr, Vance Smith there- 
fore devotes the foufth and two following chapters of his work 
to this subject, with the general result of rejecting, as uncritical, 
the estimate of the Old Testament which Christians are taught 
to entertain by the writers of the New 


^ The Bible and Popular Theology, pp. 102 , 103. * 

• Ibid. p. 63. • Ibid. p. 64, 

* Br. Vance Smith’s repeated reference to the 'wise men’ as quoting the 
prophet Micah (p. 54), seems to the present writer a less serious kind 
of mistake than that which underlies such a passage as the following 
'The "Blood” of "God” may have been a bearable expression to the 
Bishops and Fathers who assembled at Nicsea. It is most probable that 
the nineteenth oentury will dncreasingly revolt from it, and come at last 
to see that even the authority of the two oldest mauuscnpts is insufficient 
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It is no part of the Lecturer^s object to exhibit the opinions 
of his critics in an invidious light. In our day, assuredly, 
no writer loses caste by expressing his disbelief in the Divine 
authority of Holy Scripture. But enough has been said to 
shew that the Lecturer and his critics, in appealing to the Bible, 
do not appeal to a common premise : and that their criticism 
upon liis Lectures, in effect, amounts to saying that he has made 
a mistake in the choice of a subject. In order to coi5?viiice them, 
he ought to have discussed, not the Divinity of our Lord as 
taught in Holy Scripture, but the 4*easonableness and trust- 
worthiness of Holy Scripture itself; and to do this ^ at all 
adequately, as matters stand, would take not*' one but several 
sets of Bampton Lectures. 

IJ. The ‘Clergyman’ maintains that the Bampton Lecturer is 
open to the charge of professing to appeal to Scriptuipe reasonably 
interpreted, while in reality he is guided by the Creeds and 
doctrinal teaching of the Catholic Church. ‘ The Lecturer,’ he 
says, ‘ proffers his dogma to be tested by the Bible, thoroughly 
investigated and reasonably understood. To prove his confidence 
justified and his conclusions sustained by the Bible is the one 
great end of his carefuDy compiled, and, from his own side, 
viiinally exhaustive pleadings. If he had not chosen to stand 
thus on indefensible ground, I should not have ventured to 
criticise lus lectures. Against the evidence for the doctrine of 
our Lord’s Deity regarded as a revelation through the Church, 
or as resting on ecclesiastical authority, I have said nothing. 
The Christian Church is as grand a fact in the world’s history 
as is the Bible, and with reference to the doctrine under con- 
sideration, the mind of the Church Universal has long displayed 
a perspicuity, explicitness, and uniformity of expression, of 
which the Bible is conspicuously destitute^.' 

This criticism is repeated by the ‘ Clergyman * in other, and 
sometimes less temperate, language elsewhere 1. 

Thus, for example: ‘1 only contend that in Scripture alone, it 
[the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity] has no adequate logical 
basis, and cannot possibly be deduced by methods of rational 
interpretation Assume there is in the Church an authority, 
co-ordinate with, and in some respects superior to. Scripture, 
and, so far as I am concerned, the controversy is at an end. X 

to jtmfify its acceptance’ (p. 184V This reading is retained by Westoott 
ana Hort, New Test., Oambr. 1881, ^ 

^ Examination, p. s. > Ibid. 3, 27. 
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do not wish to enter upon the question whether the claims of 
Church authority can he satisfactorily yindicated* Mr. Liddon 
exposes himself to criticism by not avowing that he interprets 
from the ground of ecclesiastical light and prerogative, not from 
the ground of reason. He wants to be thought rational when he 
is ecclesiastical, but the two conditions are different ; the latter 
is held by many to be the nobler and more enlightened condition, 
•but it is speeifiofslly distinct from the former!.' 

Here, perhaps it might be sufficient to reply that, as might 
be inferred from what has.been already said, the real fault of 
the Lectures in the ‘Clergyman's* eyes is, that they assume that 
trustworthiness o# Scripture which their critic impugns ; — ‘ In 
assuming the Gbspels, and more especially the last of them, to 
furnish verbally correct accounts of Christ’s sayings, Mr. Liddon 
has followed method which vitiates all his reasonings. ^^With 
the essentially Protestant and rational criticism by which time- 
honoured assumptions about the Bible have been besieged and 
curtailed, he makes only a semblance of grappling 

Again: ‘Unless we are content to resign our reason and 
judgment in deference to some higher authority, a choice between 
the guidance of the Fourth Gospel and the prior narration's is 
here forced upon us. From which are we to collect our dogmatic 
knowledge of Christ's personal rank? The writer of the last 
Gospel does more than supplement his predecessors; if the 
orthodox interpretation of his language is right, he corrects them, 
and takes ground which convicts them not merely of reservation, 
bat of ignorance and blundering on a vital point. For Protest- 
ants who hold Scripture to be the Divine and sufficient Buie of 
Faith, there is no way of escape : they must either esteem the 
Logos doctrine a misty speculation, or depress other portions of 
the New Testament, Vhile they exalt what they conceive to be 
a contribution from St, JohnV 

It may be needless to say that the Lecturer does not accept 
this account of the relation of St. John to the earlier Evangelists, 
and for reasons which appear to him to be very sufficient. He 
quotes this and the prece^g passage in order to shew the real 
character of his difference with the ‘Clergyman.’ • That diffar- 
ence mainly turns, not as the ‘ Clergyman * suggests, upon the 
existaice and character of the Church's authority in questions of 
doctrine, but upon the trustworthiness of Scripture as the most 
authoritative source of our knowledge of doctrine. The ‘ Clergy- 


^ Exasuzuitioi), p. nS. 


^ Ibid. p. 44. 


» Ibid. D. 86. 
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man * at the same* time, bnt unintentionally, misrepresents the 
attitude of the Bampton Lecturer towards Church authority. If 
the Lecturer had learnt from the Church of England that * Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation he had 
also learnt from her that the Church ‘hath authority in con- 
troversies of faith and, in view of the real history of the 
formation of the Canon. of the New Testament, the last proposi- 
tion is at least as reasonable and as certain as the i^r&t. 

To accept the Church’s guidance in recognising the contents 
and the authoritative character of the Canon of Scripture, and 
then to refuse her any voice whatever in its interpretation, 
seems to the ♦present writer impossible; and' if he has, in his 
Lectures, appealed to the natural force of Scripture language, 
tlvs has not been in any spirit of fancied independence of Church 
authcrity, but because he sincerely believes that there is no real 
antithesis between the judgments of that authority in ages when 
it was still unimpaired by division, and an honest criticism of 
the Sacred Terct. The function of Church authority, as it was 
understood by such writers as St. Irenaeus, was not to add new 
doctrine to the Apostolic deposit, as the ‘Clergyman’ apparently 
supposes, but to shew what the Apostolic deposit really does 
contain ; to take mankind, as it were, by the hand when ex- 
ploring the vast field of Scripture ; to call attention to expres- 
sions, or occurrences, or lines of thought which might otherwise 
escape observation ; and thus to furnish the reader, not with 
additional material, but with a true point of view, and a sym- 
pathetic intellectual and moral temper, for discovering those 
profound unities and truths for the sake of which alone the 
Church sets value on Scripture at all. The Christian Eevelation 
was in fact committed, not only to the pages of a Sacred Book, 
but to the guardianship of a Sacred Sofiety; and the second 
factor can just as little be dispensed with as the first. If the 
Church may not contradict or exceed the teaching of the Book, 

' the true authority and impoii; of the Book cannot be long upheld 
apart from that illuminated consciousness of the Church, which 
originally recognised it as being the Word of God. 

*^This coflasideration will perhapij explain a feature of the 
Lectures on which the * Clergyman * has felt it to be his duty to 
comment, again and again, with much severity. The Lecturer 
has called attention very deliberately, not only to the great 
dogmatic passages in which Our Lord’s Divinity is expressly 


»,Art.VI. 


« Art. XX. 
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taught,. but to that much larger number of passages or even 
paragraphs in which it is so far implied that, while of themselves 
they do not prove the doctrine, they look, so to speak, towards it, 
and are read most naturally, if we assume that it is true. The 

* Clergyman * olten discusses the reference made to such passages 
in the Lectures^ as if the Lecturer had appealed to them as dicta 
^ohantia, and had thus put a strain on them which, obviously, 

* they cannot •bear. Their real place in the argument is supple- 
mental and subsidiary; and if they were not accompanied or 
rather introduced by explicit statements of another character, 
they ccmld not be appealed to at all. But, as the Lecturer con- 
ceives, their cumulative force is very great, and as the ‘ Cler^- 
man * truly observes, the Lecturer cannot be * charged with 
originating the use o * which he has made of them. He has learnt 
this ‘ use * frgm the authority to which alone he owes it that*he 
receives the Bible as the Word of God, in any serious sense, at 
all ; while reflection has not brought with it any distrust either 
of his teacher or her lessons. 

At the same time the writer must not shrink from professing 
his conviction that, if there were no Church at all to guide him, 
tlie natural sense of such passages as Kom. ix. 5, or of Col. i. 
15-17, or of St. John i. 1-14, is that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
of one Substance with the Father, Very and Eternal God. If the 

* Clergyman ’ would consider Philippi's p commentary on the first 
of these passages, or Bishop Lightfoot's on the second, or 
Professor Westcott’s ^ on the third, he would perhaps feel that 
there is more to be said in favour of this conclusion than he has 
hitherto been able to admit. But, in the absence of faith in the 
trustworthiness of Scripture, no critical insight into the real 
scope of its language would be of much service. According to 
the * Clergyman,’ th^* really Scriptural position ’ is, ‘ that Christ 
fills, in the scale of being, a place not perfectly defined, but cer- 
tainly above man, and as certainly beneath God This, as he 
elsewhere says, is the Arian Creed; and it is open, as has been 
urged in these Lectures, to the grave objection that it could 
not have been held by serious Monotheists, such as were the 
Apostles of our Lord. But in a note the ‘ Clergjm^in ’ explains 
that the formula above cited is only tenable ‘ if every statement 

« Examination, p. 44. p Comment, on the Komans in loc. , 

^ Epistle to the Colossians in loc. 

Gospel of St. John (Speajter’s Commentary), in loc. 

* Examination, p. 248. 
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of Scripture is accepted in its natural rational meaning with 
unquestioning acquiescence.’ He adds ^The Christ of an un- 
critical Biblical Protestantism is an Arian, superhuman Christ. 
The Christ of a critical Protestantism is a merely human> but 
extraordinarily endowed Christ*.* It is difficult to see why he 
should, upon the ‘Clergyman’s* principles, be even as much as 
this ; but the avowal shews that, even after the sense of Scrip- 
ture has been minimized by negative criticisms to a<^eint which 
is fatal to all that is most precious in the Christian Greed, the 
little that remains is after all peremptorily rejected, and we are 
left with an estimate of the Divine Saviour of the world which 
might have been gathered not less readily ffom the Koran than 
from the New Testament. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to shew that the Lecturer has 
carefqjily considered what his critics have had to sa-j about him. 
He has indeed read them through attentively. And if he does 
not farther accompany them, they will believe that this is not 
from any disrespect, but partly because a large book would be 
needed in order to discuss some far-reaching questions which they 
severally raise, and paiily because, as has been already suggested, 
a large proportion of his differences with them in detail are due 
to earlier and deeper differences of principle. But there are 
some matters of detail which he has been led to reconsider in 
the light of their criticisms, and it is a pleasure to express lus 
obligation to both of them, but especially to the ‘ Clergyman,' 
for corrections which his book thus owes to them, in its pre- 
sent form. 


* Examination, p. 248, note. 
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k. 

Abraliam, promise to, ii. 46 ; Divine 
manifestations to, 53 j ‘^ed’ of, 
79 ; his seeing the day of Christ, 
iv. 189. 

*Adam, the first and the Second, vi. 
308. 

Adoration, distinguished from * ad< 
miration,* vii, 368; of Christ in 
the, New Testament, v. 239, 245 ; 
vii. 371 sq. ; not a ' secondary wor- 
ship,* 383; embraced His Man- 
hood, 387; referred to by early 
Fibers, ib. sq. j embodied in 
hymns, 3p2 sq. ; offered in the 
Eucharistic office, 396; noticed 
by Pagans, 398 sq. ; defended by 
Cnrifitian writers, 401 sq. *, carica- 
tured in 'Graffito blasfemo,’ 403 ; 
offered by Martyrs, 405 sq. ; even 
by Arians, 41 1 ; and by early So- 
oinians, 41 2 ; in ^e English Church 
Service, i. 40 ; viii. 482 ; Note D. 

Adrian, on worship of Christ, vii. 

398- 

uEons^ V. 223; vi. 312, 320; vii. 
437- 

Agnoetas, heresy of, viii. 470. 

'Alexamenos adores his God,’ vii. 
404. 

Aleicandria, real function of its 
Theoi^hy, n. 71 ; Eclectic school 
of, vii. 363; Christian school of, 

429 ». 

AlfcM^ Dean, v, 239, 2405 vL 291, 
i93> 3^8, 321, 330, notes., 

Al(^, rejected St. John’s jGk)8pel, 
V, 210, 219. 


Ambrose, St., as a commentator, ii. 
46, vii. 425. 

Ananias, prater of, to Christ, v5i.*377. 

Andrewes, Bishop, on Christas Saoii« 
fice, viii. 485. 

'Angel of the Lord,* the, ii. 53 sq. 

Angels, the holy, vi. 300, 313, 326, 
349» 385. 

Ante-Nicene Fathers, their testi- 
mony to Divinity of Christ, vii. 
419; their language not 'mere 
rhetoric,’ 425 ; doubtful state- 
ments alleged from, 426 sq. ; ten- 
tative position of, 428; their real 
mind shewn when the doctrine 
was questioned, 432. 

Antichrist, the token of, i. 23 ; v. 


244. 

Anti-dogmatic moralists, i. 37. 
Antinomianism, vi. 388, 289. 
Antioch, Council of, its rejection of 
the 'HomoouBion,’vii.44o; School 

of, 356. 448- 

Apocalypse, the, at one with St. 
John’s Gospel in its Christology^ 
V. 245 J the Lamb adored in, ib. ; 
vii. 382 ; probable date of, vi. aSo. 
Apocrypha, the, of second century, 
V. 220. 

Apollinarianism, i. 25 ; v. 264; viii. 

463. * * ^ 

Apollinaris of Hierapolis, v. 215. 
'Apostasy, the God-denying, * vii, 433. 
Apostles, theories as to disagree- 
ment of, vi. 281 ; with differences 
of method, preach one Divine 
Christ, 283, 356 sq. ; aU sent by 
Christ, vii. 375, 
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Apotheosis, among Bomans, nO pa- 
rsJIel to worship of Chnst, i. 27 ; 
V. 271 ; vit 370. 

Arianism^ 'itB oonc^tion of Ghiist, 
i. 16, 36, 32; vf, 314; viii 463; 
its worship of Him, idolatrous in 
principle, vii. 411 \ its inference 
from receiyed belief as to Theo- 
phanies, ii. 57 ; its view of * Wis- 
dom * as created, 61 ; its connec- 
tion with early Judaizing move- 
ment, vi. 356 ; vii. 446 ; and with 
Greek dialectical method, 363; 
various anticlmstian forces com- 
bined in it, 446 ; its popularity, 
446. 

Amobiue, on Christ s Divinity, vii. 
424. 

Artemoi^. his allegation as to doc- 
trine of Christ’s Divinity, vii. 434. 

Articles of Religion, the, on the In- 
carnation, V. 261 ; on the Sacra- 
ments, viii. 487 sq. 

Athanasian Creed, i. 24; v. 263; 
vii. 447. 

Athanasius, St., his analysis of Ari- 
anism, i. 18 ; his use of at’'r(i^for, 
iv. 203 ; on adoration of Christ, 
vii. 411 ; on limitation of human 
knowledge in Him, viii. 468 ; on 
Counci^of Antioch, vii. 440 ; why 
he conl^nded for Homoousion, 
444 ; on prayers 40 .Christ for the 
emperor, Note 

Athena^ros, on the Iiogos, v. 331 ; 
vii. 43 1 ; on the 'Generation, *42 7. 

At6nem,ent, doctrine of, dependent 
on Christ’s Divinity, vii. 480 sq, 

Augustine, St., on doctrinal terms, 
i. 33 ; on Theophanies, ii. 57 ; on 
the variety of ecclesiastic^ cus- 
toms, iij, 123 , note ; on'^Ei' i(T/ier, 
iv. x86 ; on St. John’s Gospel, v. 
229; on St. Paul’s description oj 
a moral dualism, 263; on Sacra- 
n^nts, ^ii. 4^2. 

B. 

Balaam, pis>pheoy of, ii. So. 

Baptism, i. 31; v, 254; vi. 351; 
niii. 48$. 

Basil, St., viii. 427. 

BasUides, cognizant of St. John's 
Gospel, V. 218. , 


Baur, admissions of, i. 37 ; iv. 176; 
y. 228, 237; ignores dogmatic 
character of Christ’s teaching, i. 3 ; 
on ' Son of Man,* i, 7 ; on Hebrew' 
monotheism, ii. 96; on Fourth 
Gospel, V. 312 , 228> note; on St. 
James and Paul, vi. 385; on 

; number of Pauline epidtles, 310; 
on dfynuytdv, 320, note. 

Beryl! us, denies Christas human 
Soul, i. 35. 

Blandi^a, vii. 413. 

Boethius, on ' Person,* i. 33. 

Boileau, on phenomenon of the 
Church, iii * 1 20. 

Bretschneider, his ' Probabilia,* v. 
3II, 

Browne, Bishop Harold, on human 
limitations in Christ, viii. 476, 
not^. 

Bruno Bauer, v. 229. 

Buddhism, its spread not parallel to 
that of Christianity, iii. 135, 136 ; 
does not aim at universality, 123; 
does not deify Buddha, vijL 385. 

Bull, Bishop, on iv. 

202, note; on St. Paul and St. 
James, vi. 286 ; on Origen, vii. 

, A02 ; against Petavius, 427 ; on 
Christ’s humw knowledge, viii. 
475 - f 

Bushnell, on boldness of Christ’s 
'plan,’ iii. xi8, note. 

Butler, Bishop, on the moral obliga- 
tions created by revealed truth, 
i. 41. 

C. 

Cabbalism, vi. 284. 

Csesaroa Philippi, i. i. 

Cakya-Mouni, iii. 135 ; vii. 385. 

Calixtus, ii. 52. 

Calvinism, Sacramental teaching of, 
viii. 488 ; downward progress of, 
492. 

Canticles, the Evangelical, their sig- 
nidcanoe, V. 251. 

Catechism, CSmrch, Sacramental 
teaching of the, viii. 489. 

Cave, on Council of Antioch, vii, 
440, note, 

Celsus, as an opponent d Christi* 
itriity,* V. 219; vii. 400; on idea 
of a universal religioi^ iii. 1x9; 
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Oil Christiaiis* worship of Christ, | 
ill. 145 ; Tii. 400 ; refers to St. 
John's Gospel, v. 319. 

Cerinthus, heresy v. 323, 328, 242. 
Chalcedon, Conndil of, its dogmatic 
lan^age, i. 35 j v. 261, note. 
Chauning, why a^-dogmatio, 1. 38 ; 
his position crxticised by Henan, 

iv. 160 ; his use of the phrase — 
*ChriBt’8«‘lXviijiity,’ vii. 443 ; ex- 
plains away worship paid to Him, 
vii. 3p ; on obsecrations in^ Li- 
tany, 40 ; on anthoritativeness 
of Christ’s teaching, ^iii. 118; on 
His ‘plan,* ii4,*note; on His 
character, iv. 197, 208 sq. 

Charity, in St. John, v. 245 ,* a pro- 
duct of the Incarnation, viii. 502 
sq. • 

Christ, His person an object of 
perpetual interest, i. 1 1 sq. ; how 
viewed by modern philosophers, 
13; Lives of, 15, and Note A; 
His Manhood real, i. 78 sq. ; vi. 
306 sq. ; His condescension, vi. 
314, 315 ; His Nativity, according 
to Synoptists, v. 250 sq. ; His 
early life, iii. 109 sq. ; vi, 315; 
His temptation, Note C; His 
Human Wilh, v. '#64 sq. ; His 
Human Knowled^ i. 23 ; viii. 
464 sq. ; Moral perfection of His 
Character, i, 23 ; iv. 167, 195 sq, ; 
His sense of Sinlessness, 165 sq. ; 
vastness of His self-assertion, 169 
sq.; and of His claims, 175 sq. ; 

V. 253 sq. ; the Messiah of Pro- 
phecy, ii. 79 sq.; iii.,117; His 
Teaching, iv. i648q.; v. 252 ; its 
Infallibility, viii. 461 sq. ; His 
Priesthood and Atonement, viii. 
484 sq. ; His position as Founder 
ofaKingdom, iii. 102 ; His *Plan,* 
X07 im. ; and its realization, 120 
sq. ; His Example, I. 26 ; viii. 494 
jq., note C ad jfin. ; His Sympathy, 
i. 26 ; His Miracles, iv. 155 sq. ; 

T. 2381 His Transfiguration, v. 
2564 vi. 304 ; His Agony, L ; 

v, 276 ; viii. 471 ; His D^th, 
i. 23 ; iy. 200 ; vi. 300 ; viii. 480 
sq.; His Besurrection, iSi. 147; 
iv. 156 sq. ; v. 256; viii.* 481 ; 
His i^nsion, v. 256 ; His Inter- 


cession, i. 26 ; viii. 493 ; His office 
as Second Adam, vi. 308 ; as Me- 
diator, vi. 306, 309; y^. 461 ; 
Incorporation into Him, vi. 292, 
351 ; bearing of His Manhood on 
our inner i. 26; viii. 489; 
Chrisrianity concentrated in Him, 
iii. 129 ; vi. 337 ; His living 
power, i. 36 ; His Presence in 
and with Christians, vi. 343, 348, 
35»» 353; viii- 490» 49^, 498? 

His intense hold on souls, ii|» 
137, 128 ; His moral creativeness, 
iii. 131 ; viii. 496 sq. ; Hia future 
return as Judge, iv. 175; wor- 
ship paid to Him, in His earthly 
life and after it, see 'Adoration* ; 
His Grodhead, the seat of His 
Single Personality, i. 23, rfjte ; v. 
224, 239 sq. ; implies Co-equality 
and Consubstantiality, iv. 184; 
co-existent with His perfect Man- 
hood, i. 34, n. ; V. 365 sq. ; viii. 
458; intimated and affirmed in 
Old Testament, ii. 49 sq, ; gradu- 
ally unfolded, i. 40 ; v. 277 ; im- 
plied in much of His language, iv, 
175 sq. ; explicitly revealed by 
Him, 179 sq. ; titles expressing It, 

vi. 310 sq. ; in fact necessary to 
His moral excellence, iv., 199 sq., 
208 ; vi. 314 ; attested by Synop- 
tists aa by St. John, v. 240 sq. ; 
prodlaimed by Apostles, I^ct. v. 
and vi. ; vii. ^^37; not imaging 
by ' enthusiasm,’ v. 370 ; con- 
fessed by the early Church, vii. 
414 sq. ; protects truths of natural 
religion, viii. 453 sq. ; supports 
other truths of faith, iii. 148 ; vi, 
303 ; viii. 461 sq. 

Christianity, social results of, ill. 
132; viii. 496 sq. ; causes of its 
success^ iii. 134 sq. 

Christian life, the, dependent on 
Christ, iii, 129, * » 

(fiironology of St. John and the 
Synoptists, v, 226, note. 
Chrysostom, St., as a commentator, 

vii. 425 ; on Arianism, vl, 337; 
note. 

Church, the, not a 'republic,’ Ui. 
102 ; originality of its conception, 
113; continuous prcTgress of, X2o 
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sq, ; present prospects of, IS3 ; 1 
viii. 507 ; universality of, vi. 3^8 ; 1 
losses and divisions of, Hi. 125 
sq.; reeuperativo powers of, 133 ; 
sustained by faitn in a Bivine 
Christ, 147 ; viii. 506; super- 
natural life 0^ vi. 334, 338 sq. 

Cicero, scepticism of, iii. 141. 

Clarke, Br., Axianismof, i. 17, h., 18. 

dement of Alexandria, St., on St. 
JoWs Gospel, V. s 13 ; on worship 
of Christ, vii. 390, 395 ; on His 
Bivinity, 422 ; inaccurate lan- 
guage of, 427, 431. 

Clement of Borne, St., on Nero’s 
persecution, vi. 280. 

Colenso, Br., rejects Deuteronomy, 
fiii. <77, 478; Wienies Christ’s 
infallibility, ib. and 462, 463; 
his ob^tions to worship of Cl^st, 

Coleridge on Sooinxan warship of 
Christ, vii. 413 ; criticises Atha- 
nasian Creed, 447. 

‘!Coloe8ians, Epistle to, character of, 

vi. 284, hote; 337. 

Common Brayer, Book of, i. 40 ; 
viii. 482, 4B9 ; Note D. 

* Communicatio idioxnatum,’ v. 261 ; 
vi. 310, note. 

Comte, his philosophy and ritual, 

iii. 12$. 

Conception, the Immaculate, defini- 
tion of, not paridlel tp that of 
Homoousion, vii. 435 sq.; im- 
pugned and on what grounds by 
Cardinal TarTeoremata, Note G. 

Confucianism, spread 0^ not paral- 
lel to that Cjbristianity, iii. 
136. 

Constitutions, the Apostolical, vii.' 

396* 

Coquerel on St. J ames, vi. 289, note. 

Corinthians, Epistles to, ol^aoter 
of, vk- 334 sq. * 

jj38fincil,jBlft]t General, vii. 387, note; 
Sixth General, y* 266, note, ' ' 

Coun<^ i. 2$, 37;^ vii. 429. 

Creation, ' how Incarnation is re- 
/ . lated to it, v!; 268 ; ascribed to 
Christ, vi. 321. 

Creator, prerogatives of ths^ i 30; 

iv. 203 ; V. 236 ; vii. 367. 

Greeds, soope (^imodem objections 


to, i. 35 sq. ; lasting necessity of, 

vii. 445 80. 

Criticisms of this work, see Note H. 
p. 548. 

Crucifixion, the, a stumbling-block, 
iii. 140, 144. 

Cyprian, St., on Christ’s Bivinity, 

vii. 424. 

Cyril of Alexandria., St., on limita- 
tion of human knowledge in 
‘ Christ, viii. 469 ; on His Sacrifice, 
485 ; oh Sacraments, 490, notes. 
Cyni of Jerusalem, St,, on reality 
of Christ’s Manhood, on 

efficacy of Hxb Death, viii. 485. 

B. 

Daniel, Book of, on •/ Son of Man,’ 
i. 6; iv. 175, 193; on Christ’s 
dominion, U. 90 ; iii. 113. 

Bavidic period of Prophecy, ii. 80 sq. 
Decretals, the False, viii. 479. 

* Definition,’ theological, objected 

to, i. 35. 

Deism, unable to guard the idea of 
God, viii. 452 sq. 
Beutero-canonical books, ii. 62 sq. 
Deuteronomy, recognized by Christ, 

viii. 476. 

* Development,’ doctrinal, sense of 

the term, vii. 435 sq. 

Diognetus, letter to, vii. 420. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, St., ortho- 
dox although misunderstood, vii. 
424 sq., 433, 438 ; on the Pres- 
byter John, Note E. 

Dionysius^f Borne, St., vii. 433. 
Divinity cJ our Lord, see ‘Christ.’ 
Docetism, i. 19, 24, 25 ; ii. 70; v. 
323, 250. 

Doctrinal position of Lectures, i. 34. 
Doctrine and morals, in Apostcdio 
writings, vi. 284, 291. 

* Doctrine of the iSrdve Apostles,* 

a J udaizing work, v. 2 1 7, note K 
Dogina^ihcM^eim didike of, i. 37 ; v. 

4V&hri^of, identical with Christ 
of hist<»ry, Iv. 154. See ‘ Creeds.* 
DfillingCr, on * apoUieoses’ at Borneo 
i note; on Stoioisziv iii* 146, 
note; ondpir(ry;(dv,vi. 320, note; 
on John Presbyter, Note £• / 
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Bomer» om Scbleiesmacher, i. i<6 ; on 
J^ewisli Theolc^f ii. 71 ; on *Son 
of Man/ V. 252 j on St. J Olm and 
tlie Synoptiats, 257; on Juatin 
Mart^, viU, 

X . 

Ebionitiam,^ i. 15 ; 223, 250, 

* * JScce Hom,o/ J. ; Not© A ; on 

Christ'a fou^atl^ of a Society* 
iii. 1 1 2 ; on ^is Hiracles, iv. 163 ; 
on His hiuaili%, 198 ; on «Hi8 
condefi^ension* v£ 314. 
Hcclesiasticus* ^te (jf* 'A. 65. 

‘ El/ ii. 89. 

EUzabeth, her greeiSng of Mary, v. 

251. 

Mlicott, Bishop, on passages in 
St. Patil, vi. 315, 319, notes; on 
human limitations in Christ, viii. 
472, note. 

'Elohim,* ii. 49 ; Note B. 
Emanatists, yii. 439. 

' Emmanuel,* ii. 90 ; v. 250. 

Enoch, Book of, i. 7 ; vi. 305. 
Enthusiasm, Christ not deided by, 
V. 270. 

Ephesians, Epistle to, vi 284, note, 

337. 

Ephesus, Council of,lv. 261, 
Eucharist, the Holy, iv. 159; v. 256; 

▼i. 335 ; 397 i, 4 ^ 9 ^ 

Eologius, against Agnoetse, viii. 470. 
Entychianism, v. 264 ; viii. 470. 
Evangelists, fundamentally at one 
in their representations of Christ, 
V. 247 sq. 

Ewald^ his view of Christ,'*!. 15, 16; 
Note A ; on St. John*8 Gospel, v. 
220, 271. 

* Examination * of these Lectures, by 

a Clergyman, Note H. 548 sq. 
Ezekiel, sense of * Son of Ma^^ in, 
i* 

F. ' 

Faith, grace of, as deicribed by 
St. Paul, vi. 346 sq. * * ^ 
Faith, ^e^ once deliVemd, vii. 

435 »q- : 

* Fountain of De%,’ a title of God 

the Father, iv. 184, 202; ^0^431. , 
F^liz, on originality, Ui. 108. , 


Feuerba^, his view of CSirist, i. 1 3 ; 
his naturalistic theory of religion, 
V. 270. 

Fichte, his defihitiosi of xeligiodi i. 

3 ; his view of Christ, 13. 
Firmilian, vii. 439. 

Freewill in man, y. 369. 

G. 

Galatians, Epistle to, vi. 333, 333, 

355* 

^Generation, Eternal, of the Stm, 
iv. 184 ; vii. 431. 

Genesis, its early intimations of 
plurali^ of Persons in the God< 
head, ii. 49. 

Gesenius, ii. 63,^ 

Gibbon, his *dv© causes,* ^ii. 137; 

his sneer at 'the iota,* vii.v44* 
Gladstone, on ' Ecce Homo,* 
Note A. 

'Gloria in ©xcelsis,* the, vii. 394, 
'Glory,* in St. John’s Gospel, v. 232. 
Gnosticism, ii. 70; v. 222, 224, 242; 

vi. 284, note, 313. ^ 

God, the true idea of, i. 30; viii. 

455 ; not secured by Deism, 452 
sq. ; Pantheistic misuse of we 
Name, i. 30 ; viii. 459, note. 
Goethe, on originality, iii. 108 ; his 
admiration of the heathen mind, 

Grace, vi. 235. 

Gregory of Nazianzen, St., on Arian- 
ism, vii. 446, note ; on 'ignoranoS|^' 
viii. 469. 

Gregory of Nyssa^ St., on Arianism, 

vii. 446, note. 

Guizot, on originality of Christ’s 
'plan,* iii. 1 14. ^ 

H. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, vi. 284, note, 

325 ; 65^* . . ^ . . 

Hegel, his defimtion of rebgion, i >3; 
s; Ids view of Clmsi* l|. 
Hehgstenberg, ii. 88^ 90. 

'Her^eon, v. 218. " 

HWer, on St. John’s Gospel, v. 

310. ^ , 

Heresy, how viewed by St. John, 

V. 345; by St. Paul, vi. 382, 

342. 
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Bilaiyi St.| on Bomoousios, viL 
440, note. 

Hippciyfctis, St.,' ^Philosophumena* 
of, V. 218; on Christ’s Divinity, 

vii. 424 ; inaoonrate language of, 
427. 

Historioal sestheticism, its objec- 
tion to dogma, i, 54; * historical 
spirit,’ the, iv. 153. 
‘Homoloiision,’ the, vii. 444. 
‘Homopiision,’ history of the term, 
i. 32 ; vii. 435 sqq, ; see Lect. VII. ; 
how criticised by modems, 365 ; 
explains early Churches worship 
of Christ, 366 sq.; summarizes 
hep Christology, 414 sq. ; a ‘de- 
velopment* oidy by explanation, 
{.35 ; why rejected by Council 

of i&tioch, 438. 

Hooker, on ‘being in Christ,* vi. 
353; on human limitations in 
Christ, viii. 475 ; on Hypostatic 
Union, 485. 

Hope, its necessity and uses, ii. 73 ; 

Israel sustained by, 75. 
‘Humanity,’ era of, iii. 132 ; idea 
of, protected by the Incarnation, 

viii. 459, 502. 

Humanitarianism, i. 15, 25 ; vi. 295 ; 

328, 343; vii. 434; viii, 481. 
Humanity of our Lord, see * Christ.* 
Humility, Ghri8t*s Incarnation the 
great motive to, viii. 499 sq. 
Hymns, fragments of, in the Epi- 
stles, vi. 331 sq. ; value of, as 
expressing Christian doctrine, vii. 
393 sq- 

‘Hypostasis,* history of the term, 
i- 33 - 

‘Hypostatic Union,* i. 17, 23, note; 
V. 260 sq. ; viii. 472, 485. 
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j^atiuB, St., alludes to St. John, 
216; on wcrship of Christ, vii. 
387 ; on His Divinity, 419. 

‘Ignorance* and ‘error,* not iden- 
tical, viii. 476. 

! Image of God,* a title of Christ, 
vi. 331. 

^Incarnation, the, illustrated by 
mysteries in our present being, 
V. 263 *, how rAaM to Creation, 


3 $ 8 ; secures behef in a living 
God, viii. 455; protects dignity 
of man, 459. See 'Christ.* 

‘ Inferential Theology,* viii. 448 sq. 

Inspiration, ii. 46 sq.; y. 221. 

IrenseuB, St., i. 8; cm the Four 
Gospels, V. 212 ; on Christ’s Di- 
vinity, vii. 421 ; on His human 
‘ ignorance,’ 468. ^ 

Isaiah, prophecy of,*^ ith Hessianio 
richness, and its unity,* ii. 84 sq. ; 
hjis self-abasement, iv. 166. 

Israel, Messianic hopes of, ii. 75 sq. ; 
a Theocnt^iy^ iii. 101 • 

Jackson, Dr., on Hypostatic Union, 

V. 261, 262, notes. ^ 

Jacobi, his view of Christ, i. 13. 

James, St., Epistle of, vi. 281, 283, 

285 sq., 289. 

Jehovah, name of, ii. 90. 

Jeremiah, prophecy of, ii. 85, 90, 
loi. 

Jerome, St., on Christian society, 
iii. 127, note; on Ante-nicenes, 
vii. 430. 

Jerusalem, council of, vi. 281, 290. 

j£SDS, Name of, ii. 90 ; v. 250, notes. 

Jews, their history a witness to 
Christ, iii. 99; hostility of, to 
Christianity, 139. 

Job, ‘Wisdom’ referred to in, ii. 

60. 

John Baptist, St., Hi. 113. 

John Damascene, St., on Hypostatic 
Union, <v. 261, 262, notes; on ^ 
Two Energies, v. 267, note. 

John the EvangeHst, St., see Lect. 

V. ; life and character of, 243 sq., 
273, 376 sq. ; compared with St. 
Baul, vi. 285, 356 ; Gospel of, its 
authenticity, v. 209 sq. ; its three 
purposes, 221 sq. ; internal difii- 
culties urged against it, 226, 
note; its relation to the other 
Gospels, 347 sq. ; Epistles of, 240 
BQ. ; vii. 382, Note £ ; Eevelation 
of, see ‘Apocalypse.* 

John Presby^r, Note E. 

Jowett, Prof., on Philo, ii. 68, 69, 
notes. 

‘Joyful light,' hymn, vii. 394. 
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Jadaiaers, vi. 385, 337, 356. 

Jud^ St., Cbrist^ogy cf vi. 305. 
Justification, 1 . 41; vi. 345. 

Justin Mart5T, St., on * the Angel 
of the Iiord,* ii. $6 ; his testimony 
to St. John’s G&spel, v. 216 ; on 
worship of Chsist, vii. 388 ; on 
Christ’s Divinity, 430 ; difficulties 
in his language, 426 sq. 

' Juvenal, iii 

K. 

Kant, his definition of religion/ i. 3 ; 

his Tfew of Christ, i. 1 2, 

Keble, iii. 133; on# ‘Bon of Man,’ 
i. 8, note. 

Keim, iii. 115, note ; Note A. 
‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ foundation 
and laws o( the, iii. loi sq. See 
‘ Church.* 

Klee, on question of ^ignorance,* 
viii. 466 sq., notes. 

Kuhn, ii. 64. 

‘Kyrie Eleison,’ the, vii. 396. 

L. 

liactantiuB, on worship of Christ, 
vii. 403 ; inaccurate language of, 
437. 

Latitudinarians, on Creeds, vii. 445. 
Law, Christianity a new, vi. 291. 
Lazarus, raising of, iv, 159, 305; v. 
277. 

Lecky, on originality of Christ’s 
teaching, iii. H 3 , note; on ‘reve- 
rence,* vii. 367, note. 

Leibnitz, on human ‘ignorance’ in 
Christ, viii. 472, note. 

Leo, St., on HypostHtic Union, 
V. 261, note. 

Litany, the, i. 40 ; viii. 483. 

‘Little Ijabyrinth,’ the, vii. 434, 
note. 

Liturgies, Mozarabic and Eastern, 

vii- 397 . 398. 

Logos, the, in Philo, ii. 63 sq. ; in 
St. John, V. 239 sq. ; in St. dames, 

vi. 291 ; in St. Peter, 302 ; iv 8 td- 
fitros and irpcnpopiieoSt vii, 437. 

Lucian, scofifo at worship of Christ, 

vii. 400. 

Lucian of Anrioch, vii. 437. 

Luke, St., his narrative* of the 
Nativity, v. 350. 


Luther, asserts the ‘ubiquity* of 
Christ’s manhood, vliL 471 . 

H. 

Manhood of our Iiord, see ‘ Christ/ 
Manichseans, vii. 438. 

Mansel, Prof., on ‘ Keason ’ in Plato, 
ii. 65, note. 

Marcion, v. 313, 218. 

Martensen, v. 241, 350, notes; viii. 
489, note. 

Martini, Pugio Pidei, ii. 9a. 
Martyrs, the, iv. 147; pray to 
Chnst in their agony, vii. 407 
sq., 414 sq. 

Mary, the B. V., i. 19; iv. 168; 

V. 250, 260, 261 ; vii. 441. ^ 
Materialism, viii. 459. ^ 

Matthew, St., his narrative of the 
Nativity, v. 250. 

Melchizedeo, vi. 325, 

Melito, St., on Christ’s Divinity, 
vii. 421, 434. 

‘Memra,*the, ii. 64, 71 • 

Messiah, hope of the, ii. 7 o» 78 ; its 
debasement, 93. See ‘Christ,* 

‘ Metaphysics,’ inseparable from re- 
ligion, i. A2 ; viii. 453. 

Meyer, on cropf, i. 19, note ; oh Philo, 
V. 331, note; on dignity and pre- 
existence of Christ, iv, 184, 186, 
190; V. 230; vi. 323, notes. 

Mill, I)r., on narratives of Nativity, 
V. 250, note; on limitation of 
Christ’s human knowledge, viii. 
469, note ; on Strauss, note A. 
‘Ministration,* ascribed to Christ, 
vii. 429. 

Miracles, evidence from, iii. 147; of 
Christ, iv. 155 sq. 
Mohammedanism, based on a dogma, 
i. 4 ; its spread no parallel to that 
of Christianity, iii. 135. 
Monarchianism, vii. 429. 
Monophysitism, i. 35. ^ 

Monotheism, (rf 4 si%el, ii. 77/ 
96; of Christianity, v. 373; vi. 
311 sq. 

Monothelitism, i. 35 ; v. 264, 
Montanism, v. 219. 

Moses, ii. 48, 54. 

Muratorian !l^agment, the, v. 214. 
Mystery no bar^to faith, v. 267. 
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Mysticism, iv. 188; aoi; in St. John, 
Vi. a 57 - ^ 

N, 

'Kamo of God,’ sense of, ii. 51. 

Kapoleon I. on Christ’s Divinity, 
iil. 150, 151. 

Nathanael, Christ’s words to, viii. 
473 ; confession of, i. 11 ; iv. 180; 
V. 277, 

Naturalism, ii. 77, 91 ; iii. no; vi. 

311. 

'Natures* of Christ, the Two, v. 
261 sq. 

Neander, on Christ as Pattern 
Kan, i. 8, note ; on preparations 
for Christianity, ii. 73 ; on the 
1 ^ 08 , V. 329 ; on SS. Paul and 
John* 4 i. 357 ; on Celsus, vii. 400, 
note. 

Neighbour, idea of, vi. 291, note. 

Neo-platonism, vii. 363. 

Nestorianism, i. 23, note; iii. 123; 
V. 261 ; viii. 471. 

New Testament, ChristologJ of, 
summarized, vii. 437. 

Newman, Dr., on rritpix&>pv}ffif, i. 34, 
note ; on Bp. Bull, vii. 437, note ; 
on Homoousion, 439, note. 

Newman, F. W., his ' Phases of 
Faith,’ i. 43 ; denies Christ’s moral 
perfection, i. 23; iv. 168, 300, 
notes; on His claim to be the 
Judge, 175 ; on His Self-assertion, 
200, note; on His death, 201, 
note. 

Nioasa, Council of, ii. J7 ; vii. 435, 
sq. ; Creed of, i. 18 ; iv. 203, note; 
V. , 59 ! vii. 366, 418, 439, 441 
sq. ; viii. 481. 

Nicholas I., his use of False Decare- 
tala, viii. 479. 

Noetus, i. 15 ; vii. 434. 

Nonconformists, iii. 126. 

Novatian, on progressive revelation, 
jj. 4 8 ; on prayer to Christ, vii. 
39 *- ‘ *■ 

O. 

Ollivant, Bp., on Isaiah, ii. 85. 

Olsbausen, i 6 ; vi. 354, note. 

Omnisdence, in Christ, viii. 464, 

474 - 

'Omy-begotten,* thq, v. 235 sq. 


'Operations’ in Christ, two, v. 266, 
267, notes. 

Ophites, the, V. 219. « 

Origen, as a commentator, vii. 425 ; 
on worship of Christ, 391, 400 
sq.; on Christ’s Divinity, 422, 
425, 427 ; questioi^ble lavage 
of, 427 sq. 

Original sin, i. 33. 

Orthodoxy, in the PartoiraJ Epistles^ 

vi. 342 sq. 

. P. 

Pa^nism, i^ hostility to Chris- 
tianity, iij. 141 sq. ; St, Paul’s 
judgment of, vi. 31 1 sq. ; its no- 
tice of the worship of Christ, vii. 
399, sq.; its moral corruption, 
5 . 2 ; iii. 143 ; viii. ^.96 sq. 

Pantheism, i. 26 sq. ; viii. 456 sq. 

Papias, V. 217. , 

'Parables of the Kingdom,* iii, 
105. sq. 

Paraclete, the Montanists*, v. 219, 
note. 

PasBion, vast significance of the, 
viii. 480 sq. ; its virtue dependent 
on Chrisvs Divinity, vi, 301 ; 
viii. 484 sq. 

Pastoral Epistles, the, vi. 342 sq. 

Patripassianiam, i. 15, 16. 

Paul, St., has been c^ed the creator 
of Christianity, i. 14 ; his conver- 
sion, iii. 1 41 ; his interview with 
the leading apostles, vi. 281 ; 
characteristics of his style, 283 ; 
his teaching on Christ’s Manhood 
306 sq. ;*on the Divine Unity, 
31 1 sq.; on Divinity of Christ, 
explicitly, 315 sq, ; and implicitly, 
327 sq. ; his account of faith, 
287, 346 B(i. ; of r^neration, 
351 sq.; his opposition to Ju- 
daizers, 356 »q. ; contrast between 
him and St. John, 356 sq. 

Paulus of Samosata. i. 35 ; vii. 433 ; 
rejected the worship of Christ, 

vii. 394; his cavil at Homoousion, 

^439 8q* , . 

Paulus, rationalist, 1. 43. 

Peace, secured by Christ, vi. 338. 

Pearson, Bp., on adoration of Christ, 
vii. 386, note. 

Pelagianlsm, viii, 495. 
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Peniateucli, quoted by Cbriet, viii. 
462 sq. 

i. 34, note, 

Persecntion, Pagan, iil. T46. 

* Person,’ use of itbe term, i. 32, 33 ; 
of Christ, Ole and XHvine, v. 
259 sq. , 

Personality, id# of, il. 68, note; 

of God, 1. 30 ; viii. 453 sq. 
Persons ifi Godhead, intimated 
in Old TestaHtent, ii. 49 sq. 
Peschito, the, t, 214. 

Petavjus, ii. 68; vii. 427, 43<f, 433* 
Peter Lombard, v. ^4, note ; viii. 
489, note. • 

Fetor, St., his qonfession, i. 10, ii ; 
Christology of his sermons, vi. 
394 sq. ; of his Epistles, 297 sq. 
PharisaismJSv. 164. 

Philanthropy, Chnstian, iii. 132; 
viii 50 a sq, ; spirit of, in St.John, 
V. 244, 245, 

Philip the Apoittle, St., his question 
to Christ, iv. 180, 181. 

Philip the Beacon, St., on Isaiah’s 
prophecy, vi. 29;. 

Philippians, Epistle to, vi. 340 sq. 
Philo, his theory of the Logos con- 
trasted with St. John’s doctrine, 

ii. 63 sq. ; v. 231, note; his in- 
difference to Messianic hopes, ii. 
70, 93; on Law of Moses, iii. 
139 - 

Philosophy, Christianity not a mere, 

iii. 1 29 ; Gentile, how far a pre- 
paration for Christianity, ii. 71 ; 
moral weakness of, iii. 146, note ; 
viii. 496 ; language^ of, how used 
by the Church, vii. 438. 

Pietism, i. 42 sqq. 

'Plan’ of Christ, characteristics of 
the, iii. II 7 sq. 

Platonism, ii. 65 ; vi. 353. 

Pliny, the elder, iii. 141. 

Pliny, the younger, testimony of, to 
worshm of Olmst, vii. 399, 
Poetry, Greek, a sadness in, ii, 77. 
Polycarp, St., testimony of, to St. 
John, V. 216; on Divine dignity 
of, and worship of, Christ, vii. 
387, 420. 

P<dythei8m, ii. 49 ; iii. 135. 

Position taken in the Lectures, i. 
34- 
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Poritivism, iii. 137, note; viii. 433, 
Practical knowl^ge of Christ, vi. 
303. 

Praxeas, Monarchianism of, i. 15, 
16; vii. 427. 

Prayer offered by Christ, as man, 

i. 22 ; to Christ, tee * Adoration.’ 
Pre-existence of Christ, iv. 189 sq. ; 

taught by St. John, v. 231 ; by 
St. Peter, vi. 298; by St. Jnde, 

„ 305; by St. Paul, 315 Bq. 
presence of God, in souls, i. 3a ; iv. 
188. 

Pressensd, Note A, on Christ’s 
'plan,’ iii. 115, 117, note; on St. 
John’s Gospel, v. 220, note. 
Priesthood of Clirist, vi. 344; viii. 

493 - # 

Priestley, viii. 481. 

Priestly blessing, the, in the Law, 

ii. 51. 

Prophecy, Messianic, three stages 
of, ii. 79 sq. ; St. Peter’s use of, 
vi. 298. 

Prophet, Christ the great, ii. 80. 
Prophets, the, ii. 75, 78, 80, 92, 94'; 
vi. 295 ; their sense of personid 
sinfulness, iv. 166. 

Protevangelium, the, ii. 79. 

Proverbs, ‘ Wisdom ’ in the, ii. 6p, 

61. 

Providence, Divine, iv. 181, 183; 
viii. 455- 

Prudentius, hymns of, vii. 416, 417, 
notes. 

Psalms, the Messianic, ii 81 sq. 
Purity, Christian grace of, viii. 498, 
499. 

Pusey, Dr,, on Book of Enocdi, 5, 7, 
note; on Messianic prophecies, 
ii. 81, 83, 89 sq., notes ; on Ter- 
tuUian, v. 313, note. 

B. 

Rabbi, title of, iii. in. ^ 

Rabbinical schools ii. 764 ikeir ' 
Messianic dodlrine, 93 ; their late^ 
invention of a double Measiidi, 

88 . 

Raoovian Catechism, vi. 317; vii. 

412, 413, 488. ^ % 

Rationalism, the older, i. 12, 14; 
Note A, p. 5U; modem, iii. 
123 sq. , 
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BeQa|^iialatk)ii argum^V 

viii. 505 sqq. 

3^edemptkto, vi. 301, 315, 344; Iria. 
485, 486. 

Begeneration^ V St. Paid’s dodtrine 
0^ vi. 361 sq. } viii. 498. 

Kei^ of Olmst, i. 36 j ii. I5; iii. 
137. 

defImtioiiB of| i. 3f 4: its 
object a Person, 37. Bte ‘Dog- 
ma.* 

Eenan, Note A ; bis view of Christ, 

i. 15 ; on Hillel, iii. 109 ; on Ga- 
lileean influences, 110; his expla- 
nation of Christ’s success, 138 sq. ; 
how he differs from Strauss, 149; 
on the Gospel miracles, iv. 163, 
205^ note; denies Christ’s Be- 
sunreot^t^, 156; criticises Chan- 
nln^, i6o, note; denies that 
Chnst claimed to be God, 181, 
sox, note ; on His Self-assertion, 
199, 205, notes ; on His * sincerity,’ 
304 ; on St. John’s Gospel, v. 222, 
note, 374; his use of the word 
‘ God,’ viii. 459, note. 

Besurrection of Christ, the, Christi- 
anity based on tru^ of, iv. 156 
sq. ; preached by SS. Peter and 
Paul, vi, 296, 339, 330. 

Beuss, on prologue ^ St. J ohn, v. 
2 3^1 234, 239, 240, notes; on 3 
. atwras, vi. 317; on re- 
generation, 351, note. 

Bevelation, the Christian, i. 3 ; vii. 
441 ; belief in, necessitates a the- 
ology, viii. 449. 

Beverenoe, necessarily truthful, v. 
371; Lecky’s use of the word, 
vii. 367, note. 

‘Bhetoric,* charge of, against the 
Fathers, vii. 435. 

Bichter, J. P., on Christ, iii. 
151. 

mtual, Jewish, impressed a sense 

ii. 78. 

Bcunans, Epistle to,' vi. 286, 333. 

Bousseau, on the Gospel history, 

iii. 135; V. 374; on early propa- 
^tion of Christianity, iii. 151, 
note ; on possibility of mirades, 

iv. 157. 

Euinart, his *Acta Sincera,’ vii. 
407 sq., notes. 


. ■ , S.' 

Sabbath, Obrist’s blsdm io work oh, 

iv. X82 

Sabdlianism, ri. 13, 3^» aote; iv. 
186; V. 236; vi 319, note; vii. 
430, 433. 

Sacraments, iii. .136; v. 323; vi. 
304, 348, 351, 355, 359 i viu. 
487 sq., 409, 505. ^ 

Sacrifice of Christ, viii. 483, 486, 491. 

Salvador, on Christ’s claim to for- 
gave sins, iv. 177, note; t(> work 
on Sabbath, 182, note; on His 
testimony b^oih the High Priest, 
103, 194. 

Sanhedrin, the, iv. 193. 

Saviour, C^lst the IMvine, iii. 152 ; 
V. 352; viii. 508. 

Scepticism, in middle ages, iii. 125. 

Schelling, his definition of religion, 
i. 3; ms view of Christ, 13; on 
Indian ‘incarnations,* 28. 

Sdienkel, Note A; his view of 
Christ, i. 15; on Hillel, iii. iio; 
his theory of a growth in Christ’s 
claims, 117; rejects the Gospel 
miracles, iv. 155, I5<5 ; denies 
possibility of Hypostatic Dnion, 
V. 259. 

Schleiermacher, theological position 
of, i. 16; V. 21 1 ; vi. 323, note; 
his definition of religion, i. 4; 
allows Christ’s originality, iii. 1 10; 
accepts St. J ohn’s Gospel, v. 211 . 

Scotists, the, ii. 57. 

Scripture, Holy, its sense often se- 
cured by »on-Boriptural terms, i. 
42 ; its organio unity, ii. 45 sq. 

Scrivener, on Codex A, vi. 316, 
note. 

Self-assertion of Christ, i. 5; iii. 
128; iv. 165 sq. ; v. 258. 

Semi-Arians, vii. 444, 445. 

Seraphim, the, in Isaiah, ii. 52. 

Sermon on the Mount, thq, i. 31 ; 

, iii. 103 sq. ; iv. 164, 1 70 ; vi. 293, 
note. 

Sermons, the Apostolical, ii. 83; 
vi. 294 sq., 328 sq. 

Servetua, vii. 412, note. ' 

'Shekinah,* the, v. 237, note. 

* Shiloh,* d. 80. 

Simeos^ ii. 94; song iff, v. 353. 
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Sin, sense of, iL 69, 77; iv, 165; 
Note A. , 

SinlessnesB of i. 43 ; iv. 167 ; 

V. 266 ; vi. 309. 

Smith, Dr. on Isaiah, ii. 82, 
note. I 

Smith, Dr. ‘Vittee, on * Bible and 
Popular Thef^,’ Note H. 548 
sq. ; his est^ate of the Bible, 
549; oifoA Bird’s ignorance, 553. 
Society, Christ the Founder of a 
spiritual, Hi. ioi sq., 132; 338* 

Sooinianism, i. 15, 26, 31, 40; iv. 
156, 160, notl, 183a 191, note; v. 
240, note ; vii 413 ; viii. 481, 488. 
Socinus, i. 15; iv. 191, note; vi. 

317, note; vH. 413. 

Solomon, ii. 8a. 

‘ Son op Got,* meaning of the title, 
i. 10; ii. 81; iv. 193, 194; V. 
236 sq., 249, 250, 253. 

* Son op Man,’ i, 6 sq. ; iv. 175, 193. 

* Sons of God,* i. 10, note. 

Soul, the ^uman, v. 263 ; nobility 
of the, vii. 362 ; in Christ, i. 21, 
25 ; V. 238, note, 264, 265 ; vi. 
301, note. I 

Spener, i. 42. 

Spheres of Christ’s existence, two, 

V. a6i, note; viii. 469, 471. 
Spinosa; viii. 458. 

Spirit, the Holy, office of, iii. 130, 
134; V. 274 sq.; vi. 298. 

‘Sprout’ of David, Christ the, ii. 
85; vi. 29a. 

Stephen, Si., his speech, vi. 295; 
luB dying prayer to Christ, vii. 
376. 377- • 

Stier, on * self-restraint in Christ s 
teaching, iv. 190, note. 

Stoicism, iii. 1 19, note, 149; viii. 499. 
Strauss, Note A ; his view of Chnst, 
i. 13; iii. 148; on texts implying 
Christ’s me-existence, iv. 191 ; on 
Fourth Gospel, v. 21 1. 
‘Subordination’ of the Son, iv. 202; 
vi. 310, note, *327; vii. 429 sq., 
447, note. 

‘ Sunmstenoes ’ in the one Godhead, 
i* 33* 

Snffiering, a note of the Messiah, ii. 
87, 88 ; ignored by jews^ 94, 

* Supematum,’ the, in life of Christ, 

i, 12 ; iv. 164. 


Sympathy of Christ, i. ad ' 

Synoptist Gospels, doctrinal agree- 
ment of witii St. J ohn’^ v. 247 sq. 

Taditi^, iii. 141, 142 ; vii. 40/ 

Tar^ms, ii. 79, 82. 

Tatian, v. 215 ; vii. 427, 434. 

‘ Te Deum,’ the, vii. 396. 

Teacher, ideal of a, iv. 170, 171; 
Christ the Infallibie, viii. 461 sq., 
508, 

Temptation, the, of Christ; its 
bearing upon the doctrine of His 
Person, Note C ; its real limits, ib. 

‘ Tersanctus,’ the, vii. 394. 

TertuUiau, date of, v. aiiK^^ofe; on 
Christ’s true Manhood, ‘i. 25, a6; 
on martyrdoms, iii. 146, 147 ; on 
the four Gospels, v. 213; on the 
worship of Jesus, vii. 390,^ a- 
gain8tTacitus,vii. 405; on Christ’s 
Divinity, 423; questionable lan- 
guage of, 427, 439. 

Qcaydpi/erj *Ey 4 py€ia, v. 267. 

Theism,!. 15; vi. 336^ viii. 452 sq. 

Theodoret, viii. 475. 

Theodotus of Byzantium, i, 16 j vii. 
433- 

Theology, necessary to religion, i. 
3 sq. ; viii. 449. 

‘Theophanies,’ the, in Old Testa- 
men^, ii. 52 sq. 

Theophilus on St. John’s Gospel, v. 
215; questionable language of, 
vii. 427. 

Theosophy, Alexandrian, ii. 70 ; Ju- 
daizing, vi. 337. 

‘ Theotokos,’ the, v. 261, note, 

ThessaJonians, Epistles to, vi. 333. 

Thomas, Apostle, St., his confession, 
vii. 373. 

Thomas Aquinas, St., on the Incar- 
nation, v. 261, 263, notes ; a gainst 
Immaculate Gonseption, 
note. 

Thomas h Kempis, teaching of, v. 
188, note, 

Tischendorf, on St. Jiffin’s GoQpri, 
V. 3x6, 320, notes. 

Tran8%uration, the, v. 256 ; vi. 304. 

Trench, Abp., on Christ’s ‘works,’ 
V. 238, note,* 


Ifidex^ 


TrinitSrianism, i, 34^ note; ii. 50. 

ipEliriTT, immanence of the, i. 16; 
early intimations of the, ii« 51 ; 
referred to by St, Paul, vi. 336, 
340^' ‘ 

Truth, Christ the, ili. 128, 144. 

Tiibingen Sohool, the, v. 212, 217; 
vi. 281 ; Note A, p, 512. 

Turrecremata^ Caa^xial, vii. 441, 
note; account of his work on 
the Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin hSiq, Note G. 

TJ. 

TJllmann, on Christ's sinlessness, iv. 
167; on Thomas k Kempis, 188, 

tJnbeSellg^ modem, strength and 
weakness of, iii. 125 sq. ; viii, 
$06, 

Union of Christ with His people, 
iii. 129; iv. 187, 188; vi. 340, 
353 sq, 

Unity of Christ a Person, see ' Hy- 
postatic Union ' ; of the Godhead, 

•.,> , see 'Monotheism* ; of the Father 
and the Son, essential, iv. 184 sq. ; 
on the ' moral ’ unity, see Note D ; 
of Scripture, ii. 45 sq. ; of Christ's 
members, vi. 338, 339 ; of Christ- 
endom, iii. 134; viii. 507. 

Universality of Christ's work, vi. 
355- 

V. 

Valentinians, V, ai8 ; vii. 363, 438. 


Virginal birth Christy i. 15, 23; 
ii. 90, note. 

Virtues flowing from Christ’s Hu- 
manity, i. 25 ; vi 354; via. 489. 

W. 

Waterland, i. 18, 42, note, o 

Westoott, on St. John's Gospel, v. 
212 sq., 214, 226, no'ies. 

Wetstein, v. 31 7, note. 

Will of God, the, i. 30. 

Wills in Christ, two, v. 364 sq. 

Wilson, W., op the trial of Christ, 
iv. 193, note. 

'Wisdom,' in Old Testament, ii. 60 
sq. 

Wi^om, Book of, ii. 63 ; vi. 326. 

' Word,* see * Logos.* 

* Works,’ Christ’s miracles so called, 
iv. 158; V. 238, note, 

'World,* the, in St. John, v. 241. . 

Worship, see 'Adoration,* 

Y. 

Young, on Christ's character, iv. 
195, note. 

Z. 

Zacharias, song of, v. 251* 

Zealots, the, iii. 139. 

Zechariah, Messianic language of, 
ii. 85, 86, 90. 

ZephyrinuB, vii. 434. 

ZwingUanism, viii. 488 sq. 
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